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B O O K I.  C H A P.  I. 

» 

THE  principles  of  mufic,  and  the  precepts  of  mufical  compofi- 
tion,  as  taught  in  the  fcveral  countries  of  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  were  uniformly  the  fame  j the  fame 
harmonies,  the  fame  modulations  were  pradtifed  in  the  compofitiobs 
of  the  Flemilh,  the  Italian,  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Eng- 
lilh  muficians  j and  nothing  charadteriftic  of  the  genius  or  humour  of 
a particular  country  or  province,  as  was  once  the  cafe  of  the  Moorifli 
and  Provenfal  mufic,  was  difcernible  in  the  fongs  of  that  period,  ex- 
cept in  thofe  of  the  Scots  and  Irifli,  the  former  whereof  are  in  a ftyle 
fo  peculiar,  as  borrowing  very  little  from  art,  and  yet  abounding  in 
that  fwcetnefs  of  melody,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  art  to  cultivate 
and  improve,  that  we  are  driven  to  feek  for  the  origin  of  this  kind  of 
mufic  elfewhere  than  in  the  writings  of  thofe  authors  who  have  treat- 
ed on  the  fubjedt  in  general  terms. 

To  fpeak  of  the  Scots  mufic  in  the  firft  place  j the  common  opi- 
nion is  that  it  has  received  a confiderable  degree  of  infufion  from  the 
Italians,  for  that  David  Ricci  or  Rizzio,  a lutenift  of  Turin,  in  the 
year  1 564,  became  a favourite  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  was  re- 
tained in  her  fervice  as  a mufician  ; and  finding  the  mufic  of  the 
country  of  fuch  a kind  as  rendered  it  fuceptible  of  great  improve- 
Vol.  IV.  JB  ment, 
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mcnt,  he  fet  himfelf  to  polifh  and  refine  it  j and  adopting,  as  far  as 
the  rules  of  his  art  would  allow,  that  defultory  melody,  which  he 
found  to  be  its  charadteriftic,  compofed  moft  of  thofe  tunes  to 
which  the  Scots  fongs  have  for  two  centuries  paft,  been  commonly 
fung. 

Againft  this  opinion,  which  has  nothing  to  fupport  it  but  vulgar  tra- 
dition, it  may  be  urged  that  David  Ricci  was  not  a compofer  of  any 
kind.  The  hiftorians  and  others  who  fpeak  of  him  reprefent  him  as  a 
lutenift  and  a finger  ; and  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  was  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  vouchfafes  him  no  higher  a character  than  that 
of  a merry  fellow,  and  a good  mufician.  * Her  majefty,’  fays  he, 

* had  three  valets  of  her  chamber,  who  fung  three  parts,  and. wanted. 

* a bafs  to  fing  the  fourth  part.  Therefore  they  told  her  majefty  of 

* this  man,  as  one  fit  to  make  the  fourth  in  concert.  Thus  was  he 

* drawn  in  to  fing  fomctimes  with  the  reft  ; and  afterward  when  her 

* French  fecretary  retired  himfelf  to  France,  this  David  obtained  the 

* fame  office 

Melvil,  in  the  courfe  of  his  Memoirs,  relates  that  Ricci  engrofled 
the  favour  of  the  queen  j that  he  was  fufpedted  to  be  a penfioner  of 
the  pope;  and  that  by  the  part  he  took  in  all  public  tranfadlions,  ho 
gave  rife  to  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  precipitated  the  ruin  of  his 
miftrefs. 

Buchanan  is  fomewhat  more  particular  j the  account  he  gives  is, 
that  Ricci  was  born  at  Turin;  that  his  father,  an  honeft  but  pooc 
man,  got  a mean  livelihood  by  teaching  young  people  the  rudiments 
of  mufic.  That  having  no  patrimony  to  leave  them,  he  inftruded  . 
his  children  of  both  fexes  in  mufic,  and  amongft  the  reft  his  fon 
David,  who  being  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  and  having  a good 
voice,  gave  hopes  of  his  fucceeding  in  that  profeffion.  That  with  a 
view  to  advance  his  fortune,  Ricci  went  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  then  at  Nice  ; but  meeting  with  no  encouragement  there,, 
found  means  to  get  himfelf  admitted  into  the  train  of  the  Count  dc 
Moretto,  then  upon  the  point  of  letting  out  on  an  embaffy  to  Scot- 
land.. That  the  Count,  fuon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  having  no 
employment  for  Ricci,  difmificd  him.  The  muficians  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  were  chiefly  fueh  as  lire  had  brought  with  her  from 

• Memoirs  of  Sir  Jim«»  M-lvil  of  Halhill,  8vo.  LouJ.  1752,  pag.  107. 
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France,  on  the  death  of  the  king  her  hulhand  ; and  with  thefe,  as 
Buchanan  relates,  Ricci  ingratiated  himfelf  by  finging  and  playing 
among  them,  till  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  queen,  foon  after 
which  he  was  retained  in  her  fcrvicc  as  a finger.  From  this  flation, 
by  means  of  flattery  and  the  mofl  abjedt  arts  of  inflnuation,  he  rofe  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  favour  and  confidence;  and  being  appointed 
her  lecretary  for  French  affairs,  became  abforbed  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  court,  in  the  management  whereof  he  behaved  with  fuch  arro- 
gance and  contempt,  even  of  his  fuperiors,  as  rendered  him  odious 
to  all  about  him*.  The  reft  of  his  hiftory  is  well  known  ; he  grew 
rich,  and  his  infolence  drawing  on  him  the  hatred  of  the  Scottith  no- 
bility, he  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1566,  drag- 
ged from  the  prefence  of  the  queen  into  an  outer  chamber  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  there  flain. 

In  fuch  an  employment  as  Ricci  had,  and  with  all  that  variety  of 
bufinefs  in  which  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  engaged,  actuated 
by  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  fpirit,  that  left  him  neither  incli- 
nation nor  opportunities  for  ftudy,  can  it  be  thought  that  the  reforma- 
tion or  improvement  of  the  Scots  mufic  was  his  care,  or  indeed  that  the 
fhort  interval  of  two  years  at  moll,  afforded  him  leifure  for  any  fuch 
undertaking  ? In  fadt,  the  origin  of  thofe  melodies,  which  are  the 
fubjedt  of  the  prefent  enquiry,  is  to  be  derived  from  a higher  fource  ; 
and  fo  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  Scots  mufic  has  been  melio- 
rated by  the  Italian,  that  the  converfe  of  the  propofition  may  be  af- 
fumed  ; and,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem,  an  Italian  writer  of  great 
reputation  and  authority  has  not  hefitated  to  alfert  that  fome  of  the 
fiDeft  vocal  mufic  that  his  country  can  boaft  of,  owes  its  merit  in  a 
great  meafure  to  its  affinity  with  the  Scots. 

To  account  for  that  fingularity  of  ftyle  which  diftinguifties  the 
Scottifh  melodies,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  recur  to  the  account  given 
by  Giraldus  Catnbrenfis  of  the  mufic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  this  kingdom,  particularly  near  the  Humber  ; and  to 
advert  to  that  paflage  in  the  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory  of  Bede,  wherein  he 
relates  the  arrival  of  John  the  Archchanter  from  Rome,  his  fcule- 
ment  among  the  Northumbrians ; and  the  propenfity  of  that  peo- 
ple to  mufic  J-  ; whofe  fequeftered  fituation,  and  the  little  intcrcourfe 
they  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  held  with  the  adjacent  countries, 

* Buchan.  Rer.  Scotic.  Hitt  lib.  xvii.  f See  vol.  I.  pag.  371. 
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will  account  for  the  exiftencc  of  a ftyle  in  mulic  truly  original,  and 
which  might  in  proccfs  of  time  extend  itfclf  to  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  *.  , 

How  long  it  was  that  the  popular  melodies  of  Scotland  continued 
to  be  propagated  by  tradition,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  that  kingdom  ever  abounded  with  fkilful  muficians ; 
however  by  the  year  1400  the  fcience  had  made  fuch  a progrefs 
there,  that  one  of  its  princes,  James  Stuart,  the  firft  of  his  name, 
and  the  hundred  and  fccond  in  the  lift  of  their  kings,  attained  to 
fuch  a proficiency  in  it,  as  enabled  him  to  write  learnedly  on  mufic, 
and  in  his  compofitions  and  performance  on  a variety  of  inftruments, 
to  contend  with  the  ableft  inafters  of  the  time. 

Bale  and  Dempfter,  and  after  them  biftiop  Tanner,  take  notice 
of  this  prince  in  the  accounts  by  them  feverally  given  of  Scottilh  wri- 
ters, and  alcribe  to  him  among  other  works,  a treatife  Dc  Mufica* 
and  Cantilenas  Scoticas. 

Buchanan  has  drawn  his  character  at  full,  and  among  many  other 
diftinguilhing  particulars,  mentions  that  he  was  excellently  fkilled  in 
mufic,  more  indeed  he  adds  than  was  neceflary  or  fitting  for  a king, 
for  that  there  was  no  mufical  inftrument  on  which  he  could  not  play 
fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  contend  with  the  greateft  mailers  of  the  art 
in  thofe  days  -j-. 

• The  ancient  Scotch  tunes  Teem  to  eonGft  of  the  pure  diatonic  intervals,  without  any  in- 
termixture of  thofe  chromatic  notes,  as  they  are  called,  which  in  the  modern  fyftem  divide 
the  diapafon  into  twelve  femi tones*,  and  in  favour  of  this  notion  it  may  be  obferved  that  the 
front  row  of  a harpfichord  will  give  a melody  nearly  refembling  that  of  the  Scots  tunes. 
But  the  diftinguiftmig  charaderiftic  of  the  Scots  mufic  is  the  frequent  and  uniform  ite- 
ration of  (he  concords,  more  efpecially  the  third  on  the  accented  part  of  the  bar,  to  the 
almoft  total  cxcluGon  of  the  fccond  and  the  feventh  ; of  which  latter  interval  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  occurs  feldom  as  a femitone,  even  where  it  precedes  a cadence  ; perhaps 
bccaufe  there  arc  but  few  keys  in  which  the  final  note  is  preceded  by  a natural  femitone  j 
and  this  confidcration  will  alfo  furnifh  the  rtafon  why  the  Scots  tunes  fo  frequently  clofe 
in  a leap  from  the  key-note  to  the  fifth  above.  The  particulars  above  remarked  are  ob- 
vious in  thofe  two  famous  tunes  Katherine  Ogie  and  Cold  and  raw,  which  are  unqueftion- 
abiy  ancient,  and  in  the  true  Scots  ftyle. 

f ‘ In  mulicis  curiofius  crat  inftrudus,  quam  regem  vcl  dcccat,  vcl  expediut,  nullum 
‘-enim  organum  erat,  ad  pfallendi  ufum,  comparatum,  quo  non  ilic  tam  feite  modulaba- 

* tur,  ut  cum  furamis  illius  *tatis  magiftris  contcndcret/  Buch.  Rer.  Scotic.  Hift.  lib* 
x.  fcd\.  57. 

In  the  continuation  of  the  Scotichronicon  of  Johannes  dc  Fordun,  [Seotichron.  aHearnc, 
▼ol.  IV.  pag.  1323,]  is  a charadcr  of  James  I.  to  the  fame  purpofc,  but  more  particular  ; 
and  in  Hcdor  Boethius  is  an  eulogium  on  him,  which  is  here  given  in  the  dialed  of  the 
country,  from  the  Iran fiation  of  that  hiftorian  by  Ballendcn.  ‘ He  was  weil  Icrnit  to  fecht 

* with  the  fwerd,  to  juft,  to  turn-ay,  to  worfyl,  to  fyng  and  dance,  was  an  expert  mcdici- 

* car,  richt  crafty  in  playing  baith  of  lute  and  harp,  and  findry  olhir  inftrumentis  of  muGk. 
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The  particulars  of  his  ftory  are  related  by  all  the  Scottifli  hiflo- 
ilans,  who,  as  do  others,  reprefent  him  as  a prince  of  great  endow- 
ments, being  ignorant  of  no  art  worthy  the  knowledge  of  a gentle- 
man } complete  in  all  manly  exercifes,  a good  Latin  fcholar,  an  ex- 
cellent poet,  a wife  lcgiQator,  a valiant  captain,  and,  in  a word,  an 
accomplifhed  gentleman  and  a great  monarch.  Notwithftanding 
which  his  amiable  and  refplendent  qualities,  a confpiracy  was  formed 
againft  him  in  the  year  <436,  by  the  earl  of  Athol,  and  others  of  his 
fubje&s,  who  broke  into  his  chamber,  he  then  being  lodged  in  the 
Black  Friars  in  Perth,  and  with  many  cruel  wounds  flew  him  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign  *. 

In  the  account  given  of  James  I.  by  bifhop  Tanner,  the  brief 
mention  of  the  Cantilenas  Scoticas  there  aferibed  to  him  leaves  it 
in  fome  meafure  a queftion,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  words, 
or  the  mulic  of  thofe  Scots  fongs.  That  he  was  a poet  is  agreed 
by  all ; and  Major,  in  his  Hiftory  de  Geftis  Scotorum,  and  bi- 
fliop  Nicholfon  -J-,  mention  a poem  written  by  him  on  Joan  daughter 
of  the  duchefs  of  Clarence,  afterwards  his  queen,  and  two  fongs  of 
his  writing,  the  latter  of  which  is  yet  extant,  and  abounds  with  ru- 
ral humour  and  pleafantry  J : but  the  evidence  of  his  compofing 
tunes  or  melodies  is  founded  on  the  teftimony  of  a well-known  Ita- 
lian author,  Aleflandro  Tafl’oni,  who  in  a book  of  his  writing,  en- 
titled Penfteri  diverfi,  printed  at  Venice  in  1646,  fpeaking  of  mulic, 
and  firft  of  the  ancient  Greek  muficians,  has  this  remarkable  pafiage: 
*■  We  may  reckon  among  the  moderns,  James,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
‘ not  only  compofed  facred  poems  fet  to  mufle,  but  alfo  of  himfelf 

* invented  a new,  melancholy,  and  plaintive  kind  of  mufic,  different 
‘ from  all  other.  In  which  he  has  lince  been  imitated  by  Carlo 

* Gefualdo,  prince  of  Venofa,  who  in  thefe  our  times  has  improved 

* mufic  with  new  and  admirable  compofitions  ||.’ 


‘ lie  was  expert  in  gramer,  oratry,  and  poetry,  and  maid  fac  flowand  and  fententious 

• vcrfis,  apperit  weil  he  was  ane  natural  and  borne  poete.’ 

* Buch.  Rer.  Scot.  Hift.  lib.  x.  Holinihed’s  Hill,  of  Scotland,  pag.  384. 

+ In  his  Scottifh  Hifioric.il  Library,  pag.  55. 

| Tanner  includes  thefe  in  his  account  of  his  works.  Allan  Ramfay,  in  his  Ever-Green, 
and  alfo  in  his  own  poems,  has  aferibed  that  humourous  Scots  poem,  ‘ Chrifi’s  Kirk  on  the 

• Green,’  to  James  1.  and  in  his  notes  on  it  has  feigned  fome  eircumfiances  to  give  a co- 
lour to  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  author  of  it ; but  bifliop  Tanner,  with  much  better  rea- 
fon,  gives  it  to  James  V,  who  alfo  was  a poet. 

9 ‘ Noi  ancora  pofiiamo  connumcrar  tra  noftri  Jacopo  Re  di  Scozia,  che  non  pur  cofie 
1 (acre  compofc  in  canto,  ma  trouo  da  fc  ftcfl'o  una  nuoua,  mufica  Jamenteuole,  e mefia, 

‘ dif- 
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That  the  Scots  melodies  at  the  time  when  they  were  original- 
ly cotnpofed  were  committed  to  writing  there  can  be  no  doubt > 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  no  genuine  copies  of  any  of  them 
now  remaining,  they  having  for  a ferics  of  years  been  propagated 
by  tradition,  and  till  lately  cxifted  only  in  the  memory  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  kingdom.  Neverthelefs  they  feem  not  to  have  been 
corrupted,  nor  to  have  received  the  lead  tindiurc  from  the  mufic 
of  other  countries,  but  retain  that  fweetnefs,  delicacy,  and  na- 
tive fimplicity  for  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  and  admired.  Some 
curious  perfons  have  of  late  years  made  attempts  to  recover  and  re- 
duce them  to  writing ; and  fuch  of  them  as  were  fufliciently  (killed 
in  mulic,  by  converfation  with  the  Highlanders,  and  the  affiflance  of 
intelligent  people,  have  been  able  to  reduce  a great  number  of  an- 
cient Scots  melodies  into  muficai  notes. 

There  are  many  fine  Scots  airs  in  the  collection  of  fongs  by  the 
well-known  Tom  Durfey,  intitled  ' Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,’  pub- 
lifhcd  in  the  year  1720,  which  feem  to  have  fuffered  very  little  by 
their  palling  through  the  hands  of  thofe  Englilh  mailers  who  were 
concerned  in  the  correction  of  that  book  ; but  in  the  multiplicity  of 
tunes  in  the  Scots  Ityle  that  have  been  publilhed  in  fubfequent  collec- 
tions, it  is  very  difficult  to  diftinguilh  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ; thofe  that  pretend  to  be  pofielTcd  of  this  diferiminating  faculty 
-aflert  that  the  following,  viz.  Katherine  Ogie,  Muirland  Willy,  and 
Cold  and  Raw  *,  are  of  the  highell  antiquity,  and  that  the  Lafs  of 

* diflerenteda  lutte’  l’altrc.  Nel  che  poi  e llatoimitatoda  Carlo  Gefualdo,  PrencipediVe- 

* nofa,  chc  in  quefta  noftra  eta  ha  i llu  It  rata  anch*  egli  la  mufica  con  nuoue  mirabili  in- 

• uenzioni.’  Lib.  X.  cap.  xxiii.  Angelo  Bcrardi  in  his  Mlfcellanea  Muficai e,  pag,  5#, 
acquicfccs  in  this  relation,  and,  without  citing  his  authority,  gives  it  in  the  very  word® 
of  Taflbni. 

* This  lad  air  was  wrought  into  a catch  by  John  Hilton,  which  may  be  feen  in  his 
Colicftion  of  Catches,  publifhed  in  1652.  The  initial  words  of  it  arc  1 lie  gac  with  thee 

• my  Peggy.*  This  tunc  was  greatly  admired  by  queen  Mary*  the  confort  o!  king  Wil- 
liam ; and  (he  once  affronted  Purcell  by  rcquclling  to  have  it  fung  to  her,  he  being  prefent : 
the  (lory  is  as  follows.  The  queen  having  a mind  one  afternoon  to  he  entertained  with 
mufic,  fent  to  Mr.  GofUing,  then  one  of  the  chapel,  and  afterwards  fubdean  of  St.  Paul's, 
to  Henry  Purcell  and  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  who  had  a very  fine  voice,  and  an  ad- 
mirable hand  on  the  lute,  with  a requefi.  to  attend  her*  they  obeyed  her  commands  » 
Mr.  GofUing  and  Mrs.  Hunt  fung  ieverat  compofuions  of  Purcell,  who  accompa- 
nied them  on  the  harpfichord  ; at  length  the  queen  beginning  to  grow  tired,  a Iked 
Mrs.  Hunt  if  (lie  could  not  ling  the  old  Scots  ballad  * Cold  and  Haw,’  Mrs  Hunt 
anfwered  yes,  and  fuikg  it  to  her  lute.  Purcell  was  all  the  while  fitting  at  the  harpfi- 
•chord  unemployed,  and  not  a little  nettled  at  the  queen's  preference  of  a vulgar  bal- 
lad to  his  mufic  ; but  feeing  her  majetly  delighted  with  this  tunc,  he  determined  that  (he 
ihould  hear  it  upon  another  occafion  , and  accordingly  in  the  next  birth-day  fong,  viz. 

that 
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Pcatie’s  Mill,  Tweed-Side,  Mary  Scot,  and  Galloway  Shiels,  though 
perfedlly  in  the  Scots  vein,  bear  the  fignatures  cf  modern  com- 
pofition  *. 

Of  the  Iridi  mufic,  as  alfo  of  the  Wellh,  alike  remarkable  with 
the  Scotch  for  wildnefs  and  irregularity,  but  far  inferior  to  it  in 
fwectnefs  of  modulation,  little  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  written  profeffedly  on  mufic.  Sir  James  Ware  has 
(lightly  mentioned  it  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  noted  that  the 
Irifh  harp  is  ever  (Irung  with  brafs  wires.  The  little  that  has 
been  faid  of  the  Welch  mufic  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cambria?  De- 
feriptioof  Silvefter  Giraldus-f- ; and  mention  is  made  of  the  Irifh  mu- 
fic, as  alfo  of  the  Scotch,  in  the  continuation  of  the  Scotichronicon 
of  Johannes  De  Fordun,  cap.  xxix.  The  pafiage  is  curious,  as  it  con- 
tains a comparifon  of  the  mufic  of  the  three  countries  with  each  other, . 
and  is  in  thefe  words : 

* In  muficis  inftrumentis  invenio  commendabilem  gentis  iftius  dili- 

* genciam.  Inquibus,  prx  omni  nacione  quam  vidimus,  incomparabi- 

* liter  inflrufta  eft.  Non  enimin  hiis,  ut  in  Britannicis,  quibus  afiiieti 

* fumus,  inilrumentis  tarda  et  morofaeflmodulacio,verumvelox&pra;- 

* ceps,  fuavis  tamen  & jocunda  fonoritas,  miraque  in  tanta  tarn  prse- 

* cipiti  digitorum  rapacitate  mufica  proporcio  & arte  per  omnia  in- 

that  for  the  year  1691,  he  compofed  an  air  to  the  words.  * May  her  bright  example  chace 

* Vice  in  troops  out  of  the  land,'  tha  bats  whereof  is  the  tune  to  Cold  and  raw  ; it  is  print- 
ed in  the  fecond  part  of  the  Orpheus  Uritannicus,  and  is  note  for  note  the  fame  with  the 

Scots  tunc. 

* About  the  year  1730,  one  Alexander  Munroe,  a native  of  Scotland,  then  refiding  at 
Paris,  publilhed  a collection  of  the  bell  Scotch  tunes  fitted  to  the  German  flute,  with  fc- 
veral  divilionsand  variations,  hut  the  fmiplicity  of  the  airs  is  loll  in  the  attempts  of  the  au- 
thor to  accommodate  them  to  the  ftyle  of  Italian  mufic. 

In  the  year  1733  William  Thompfon  publilhed  a colle£lion  cf  Scotch  fongs  with  the 
mufic,  infilled  Orpheus  Caledonius  ; the  editor  was  not  a mufician,  but  a tradefman,  and 
the  publication  is  accordingly  injudicious  and  very  incorrcO. 

Three  cohesions  of  Scots  tunes  were  made  by  Me  Gibbon,  a mufician  of 

Edinburgh,  and  publilhed  about  twenty  years  ago  with  Uafles  and  variations  ; and  about 
the  fame  time  Mr.  Francis  Barfanli  the  father  of  Mifs  Barfanti,  of  Covent-Garden  thea- 
tre, an  Italian,  and  an  excellent  mufician,  who  had  been  refident  fume  years  in  Scotland, 
publilhed  a good  colled  on  of  Scots  tunes  with  bafles  of  his  own  compofition. 

+ It  is  faid  that  the  Welch  mufic  is  derived  from  the  lrifli.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Wales 
by  Caradocus  of  Ehancarvan,  is  a relation  to  this  purpofe,  viz.  thst  Giilfith  Ap-Conan,  . 
kuigcf  Noith  Waits,  being  by  mothir  and  grand  mother  an  lrifhman,  and  alfo  born  in 
Ireland,  carried  with  him  from  thence  divets  cunning  muficians  into  Wales,  whodevifed 
in  a manner  all  the  infti  umcntal  mufic  ufed  there,  as  appears  as  well  by  the  books  written 
of  the  fame,  as  alfo  by  the  names  of  the  tunes  and  mcafu'es  ufed  among  them  to  this  day.. 
Vide  Sir  James  Ware's  Antiquities  uf  Ireland,  publilhed  by  Walter  Harris,  Efq.  chap, 
xxv.  pag.  184. 

* ■dempni  i. 
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‘ dempni,  inter  crifpatos  modulos  organaquc  multipliciter  intricata, 

* tatn  fuavi  velocitate,  tain  difpari  paritate,  tam  difcordi  concordia 
‘ confona  redditur  & complctur  melodia,  feu  Diateflerone  feu  Dia- 
‘ pentecorda:  concrepent,  femper  tenera  Bemol  incipiunt,  & in  Be- 

* mol  redeunt,  ut  cundta  fub  jocunda  fonoritatis  dulcedine  complean- 

* tur.  tam  fuptiliter  modulos  intrant  6c  exeunt,  ficque  fubtufo  grof- 

* Boris  cords  fonitu  gracilium  tinnitus  liccncius  ludunt,  latcncius  de- 

* lcdlant,  lafciviufque  demulcent,  ut  pars  artis  maxima  vidcatur  arte 

* velari,  tamquam  ft  lata  ferat  ars  deprefla  pudorem.  Hinc  accidit, 

* ut  ca,  qua?  fubtilius  intuentibus,  & artis  archana  decerncntibus,  in- 
4 ternas  6c  ineffabiles  comparent  animi  dilicias,  ea  non  attendentibus, 
« fed  quali  videntibus  non  videndo,  6c  audiendo  non  infelligentibus, 
4 aurcs  pocius  onerent  quam  delcdtant,  6c  tam  confufo  6c  inordinato 
' flrepitu  invitis  auditoribus  fadidia  parant  txdiofa.  Olim  dicebatur, 
4 quod  Scocia  6c  Wallia  Yberniam  in  modulis  imitari  smula  niteban- 
‘ tur  difeiplina.  Hibernia  quidem  tantum  duobus  6c  deledlatur  in- 

* llrumcntis,  cithara  viz.  8c  tymphana,  Scocia  tribus,  cythera,  tympa- 

* na  6cchoro,  Wallia,  cythera,  tibiis  6c  choro.  vEneis  quoque  utuntur 

* cordis,  non  de  inteflinis  vel  corio  fadlis.  Multorum  autem  opinione 

* hodie  Scocia  non  tantum  magillrani  acquiparavit  Hiberniam,  verum 

* eciam  in  mufica  pericia  Ionge  jam  privalet  6c  prscellit.  Unde  8c 

* ibi  quafi  fontem  artis  jam  requirunt.  Haec  ibi.  Venerunt  itaque 

* periciores  arte  ilia  de  Hibernia  6c  Anglia,  6c  de  incomparabili  prs- 

* cellencia  6c  magilterio  mufica:  artis  regia:  admirantes,  eidem  prre 

* ceteris  gradum  attribuunt  fuperlativum.  Ceterum  quam  diu  hujus 
‘ regni  orbita  volvitur,  ejufdem  prxdicabilis  pradlica,  laudabilis  reflo- 

* ria,  6c  prascellens  policia  accipient  prasconii  incrementum.’ 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  feventcenth  century,  the  principles 
of  harmony  being  then  generally  known,  and  the  art  of  compofition 
arrived  to  great  perfedlion,  there  appeared  a great  emulation  among 
the  mailers  throughout  Europe  in  their  endeavours  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  fcience  j and  to  fpeak  with  precifion  on  the  fubjedt, 
it  feems  that  the  competition  was  chiefly  between  the  Italians  and 
the  Germans.  The  former  of  thefe,  having  Palellrina  for  their  mailer, 
had  carried  church-mufic  to  the  highell  degree  of  perfedlion  ; and  in 
the  compofition  of  madrigals,  for  elegance  of  flyle,  corredlncfs  of 
harmony,  and  in  fweetnefs  and  variety  of  modulation,  they  were 
hardly  equalled  by  the  muficians  of  any  country.  Ncverthelefs  it 

may 
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may  be  faid  that  in  fome  refpedh  the  Germans  were  their  rivals,  and, 
in  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  the  organ,  their  fuperiors.  This  people 
began  very  foon  todifcover  the  power  and  excellence  of  this  noble  in- 
firument ; that  it  was  particularly  adapted  to  mufic  in  confonance  ; 
that  the_ founds  produced  by  it,  not  like  thofe  that  anfwer  to  the  touch 
of  a firing,  were  unlimited  in  their  duration  ; that  all  thofe  various 
graces  and  elegancies  with  which  the  mufic  of  the  moderns  is  enrich- 
ed, fuch  as  fugues,  imitative  and  refponfive  pafiages,  various  kinds  of 
motion,  and  others,  were  no  lefs  capable  of  being  uttered  by  the 
organ,  than  by  a number  of  voices  in  concert  * ; and  fo  excellent 
were  the  Germans  in  this  kind  of  performance  on  the  organ,  that 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  feem  almofi  to  have 
exhaufied  its  power  j for  iri  the  year  1480,  we  are  told  that  a Ger- 
man, named  Bernhard,  invented  the  pedal,  thereby  increafing  the 
harmony  of  the  infirument  by  the  addition  of  a fundamental  part. 

But  notwithftanding  the  competition  above  fpoken  of,  it  feems 
that  as  the  principles  of  mufic  were  firfi  difieminated  throughout 
Europe  by  the  Italians,  fo  in  all  the  fubfequent  improvements  in 
praflice  they  feemed  to  give  the  rule  : to  infiance  in  a few  particulars, 
the  church  ftyle  was  originally  formed  by  them  ; dramatic  mufic  had 
its  rife  in  Italy  } Recitative  was  invented  by  the  Italians ; that  ele- 
gant fpecies  of  vocal  compofition  the  Cantata  was  invented  by  Ca- 
rifiimi,  an  Italian  j Thorough-bafs  was  alfo  of  Italian  original. 
Thefe  confiderations  determine  the  order  and  courfe  of  the  prelent 
narration,  and  will  lead  us,  after  doing  juftice  to  our  own  country, 
by  extending  the  account  of  Englifii  muficians  to  about  the  dole 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  to  exhibit  a given  feries,  commencing  at 
that  period,  of  Italian  muficians;  interpofing,  as  occafion  offers,  fuch 
eminent  men  of  other  countries  as  feem  to  be  entitled  to  particular 
notice. 

The  hiftory  of  mufic  as  hitherto  deduced,  is  continued  down 
to  a period,  at  which  the  fcience  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  arrived 

• Milton,  who  himfclf  played  on  the  organ,  difeovers  a juft  fenfe  of  the  nature  and 
ufe  of  this  noble  mltrumcnt  in  that  pafiage  of  hit  fiacbte  on  education  wheic  he  re- 
commends, after  bodily  exercife,  the  (^creating  anti  compofing  the  travelled  {pints  of 
his  youngdifcip.es  with  the  iolenm  and  divine  harmonics  o t mufic  : ‘ t it  her  uhi  c the 

• flciifui  organitl  plies  his  g*a"*  anti  f undid  dtjtanty  in  • ty  fugunt  or  the  who  c y *nphi  uy 
‘ with  aitfnl  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  much  ftuuicd  choio*  oi  ionic 

* ch  iie  compoftr.’ 

Vol.  IV.  C at 
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tt  great  perfection.  Abroad  it  continued  to  be  encouraged  and 
to  flourifh  j but  in  this  country  it  was  fo  little  regarded,  as  to  afford, 

. at  leaf!  to  the  profeifors  of  it,  a ground  of  complaint  that  mufic  was 
deftitute  of  patronage,  and  rather  declined  : the  king,  James  I.  was 
a lover  of  learning  and  field  recreations  j and  though  he  had  fome 
genius  for  poetry,  he  had  little  rclifh  for  cither  mufic  or  painting. 
Indeed  had  his  love  of  mufic  been  ever  fo  great,  his  own  country  af- 
forded fcarce  any  means  of  improvement  in  it ; for  we  read  of  no 
eminent  Scottifh  muficians  either  before  or  fince  his  time.  It  is  true 
his  mother,  as  the  was  a very  finely  accomplifhed  woman,  was  an 
excellent  proficient,  and  during  the  time  the  was  in  France  had  con- 
tracted a love  for  the  Italian  vocal  mufic j and  it  is  recorded  that 
upon  her  return  to  Scotland  the  took,  into  her  fervice  David  Ricci, 
a native  of  Turin,  who  had  a very  fine  bafs  voice,  to  afiift  in  the 
performance  of  madrigals  for  her  own  private  amufement : Ricci 
was  flain  in  the  prefence  of  the  queen  at  the  time  when  (he  was  with 
child  of  the  prince,  afterwards  James  I.  after  which  there  was  per- 
haps fcarce  any  perfon  left  in  her  dominions  capable  of  the  office  of 
preceptor  to  a prince  in  the  fcience  of  mufic  *. 

With  refpeft  to  church-mufic,  it  is  highly  probable  that  James 
adhered  to  the  metrical  pfalmody  that  had  been  inftituted  by  Calvin, 
and  adopted  by  many  of  the  reformed  churches  j and  of  this  his  ver- 
fion  of  the  Pfalms  may  be  looked  upon  as  fome  fort  of  evidence  j 
however  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  he  was  necefli- 
tated  to  recognize  the  form  and  mode  of  public  worship  eflablifhed 
in  this  kingdom. 

Notwithftanding  the  love  which  queen  Elizabeth  bore  to  mufic, 
and  the  affeftion  which  fhe  manifefted  for  thefolemn  choril  fervice, 
it  feems  that  the  fervants  of  her  chapel  experienced  the  effedfs  of 
that  parfimony,  which  it  mult  be  confefied  was  part  of  her  charac- 

* Be  Tides  James  I.  of  Scotland,  we  know  of  no  perfon,  a native  of  that  country,  who. 
can  with  propriety  be  faid  to  have  been  a muftcian  ; nevertheless  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
there  is  extant  in  the  collection  of  the  author  of  this  work,  a manufeript-treatife  on  mu- 
fic, written  in  the  Scottilh  dialed,  which  appears  to  have  been  compofed  by  fome  perfon- 
eminently  lkitled  in  the  fcience.  It  is  of  a folio  fizc,  and  is  entitled  ‘ The  Art  of  Mufic 
L colledu  out  of  all  ancient  Dodouris  of  Mufick.*  Pr.  * Qwhat  is  menfural  mulick?* 
It  contains  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  and  the  precepts  of  compofition,  with  variety  of 
examples,  and  a formula  of  the  tones j from  which  circumftancc  it  is  to  be  conjectured 
that  it  was  written  before  the  time  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland. 
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ter;  they  follicited  for  an  increafe  of  their  wages  ; but  neither  the 
merits  of  Bull  nor  of  Bird,  both  of  whom  flie  affefted  to  admire,  nor 
of  Giles,  or  many  other  excellent  mulicians  then  in  her  fervice,  were 
able  to  procure  the  lead  conceflion  in  their  favour.  Upon  her  de- 
ceafe  they  made  the  like  application  to  her  fuccelTor,  having  pre- 
vioufly  engaged  fome  of  the  lords  of  the  council  to  promote  it.  The 
event  of  their  joint  felicitation  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  Cheque- 
book of  the  chapel-royal,  of  which  the  following  is  a tranfeript  *. 

5 December,  1604. 

The  Lo.  Charles  1 Be  it  remembered  by  all  that  fhall  fucceed  us, 
Haward  high  ad-  f that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1604,  and  in 
mirall  J the  fecond  yeare  of  the  reign  of  our  mod  gra- 

cious fovereign  Lord  James,  the  firft  of 
The  Lo.  Tho.  1 that  name,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Brit- 
Haward  Lo.  f taine,  France  and  Ireland,  king.  After  a long 
Chamberlainc  J and  chargeable  fute,  continued  for  increafe  of 
wages,  in  the  end,  by  the  furtherance  of  cer- 
The  Lo.  Harrie  1 taine  honourable  perfons  named  in  the  margent, 
Haward  earle  off  commdlioners,  and  by  the  fpecial  favour  and 
Northampton  J help  of  the  right  worlhipful  dodtor  Mountague, 
deanc  of  the  chappel  then  beinge,  and  by  the 
The  Lo.  Cecill  ■»  great  paynes  of  Leonard  Davies,  fubdeanc,  and 
vicount  Cram-  l of  Nathaniel  Gyles,  then  mafter  of  the  children, 
borne  .1  with  other  auntients  of  the  place.  The  king’s 

mod  excellent  majedie  of  his  royall  bountye 
The  Lo.  Knowles!  and  regard,  pleafed  to  add  to  the  late  intertaine- 
treafurer  of  houf-  > ment  of  the  chappell  ten  pounds  per  annum  to 
hold  J euery  man  : fo  increafinge  there  dipends  from 

thirtie  to  fortie  pounds  per  annum  and  alll'o  aug- 
mented the  twelve  childrens  allowance  from  fix 
pence  to  ten  pence  per  diem.  And  to  the  fergeant 
of  the  vedrie  was  then  geuen  increafe  of  xl.  per 
annum,  as  to  the  gent,  and  the  two  yeomen 
and  groome  of  the  vedrie.  The  increafe  of  fewer 

* This  is  the  augmentation  alluded  to  by  Bird  in  the  dedication  of  his  Gradualia,  part  I. 
to  Henry  Howard  earl  of  Northampton,  above  ftyled  Lo.  Harrie  Haward,  carl  of 
Northampton. 
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pence  per  diem  as  to  the  twelve  children. 
His  royall  majeftie  ordayninge  that  thefe  fcvcral 
increafes  fhould  be  payd  to  the  members  of  the 
chapell  and  veftrie  in  the  nature  of  bourd  wages 
for  ever.  Now  it  was  thought  mcete  that  fce- 
inge  the  intertainement  of  the  chappell  was  not 
augmented  of  many  years  by  any  his  majeftics 
progenitors  kinges  and  queues  raigninge  before- 
.his  highnes,  that  therefore  his  kinglie  bountie 
ur  e e the  partie  jn  augment;ng  the  fame  (as  is  before  Ibewed) 
t at  taketh  this  bc  recorded,  to  be  had  ever  in  remem- 

ea  e out  of  this  brancc>  that  thereby  not  onlye  wee  (men 
book.  Amen.  and  children  now  lyveinge)  but  all  thofe  alio 
which  (hall  fucceede  us  in  the  chappell  Ihuld 
daylye  fee  caufc  (in  our  moll  devoute  prayers) 
humblye  to  befeech  thedevine  majeftie  to  blefs. 
his  highnes,  our  gracious  queen  Ann,  prince 
Hcnrie,  and  all  and  everyc  of  that  royal  progeinc 
with  bleflings  both  fpirituall  and  temporall,  and 
that  from  age  to  age,  and  everlatlynglye.  And. 
let  us  all  praye  Amen,  Amen. 

The  names  of  the  Gent,  lyveing  at  the  tyme  of  this  augmentation, 

graunted. 

Leonard  Davies,  Subdean.  Rychard  Granwell 

Barthol.  Mafon  > Crue  Sharp 

Antho.  Ilarrifon  <5  Edmund  Browne 

Robert  Stuckey  3 Tho.  Woodfon, 

Steven  Houghton  «"  Hcnrie  Evefeede 

William  Lawes  5 Robert  Allifon 

Antho.  Kerbie,  J Jo.  Stevens 

Dodlor  Bull,  Organill  Jo.  Hewlett 

Nathaniel  Gyles,  Mailer  of  the  Richard  Plumley 
Children  Tho.  Goolde 

Thomas  Sampfon,  Clerke  of  the  Peter  Wright 
Cheque  Will.  Lawrence 

Robert  Stone  James  Davies 

Will.  Byrde  Jo.  Ameryc 

Jo. 
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Jo.  Baldwin 
Francis  Wyborow 
Arthur  Cocke 
George  Wood  Ton 
Jo.  Woodfon 
Edmund  Shirgoold 
Edmund  Hooper. 


CE  OF  MUSIC. 


The  Officers  of  the  vellrie  then 
were 

Ralphe  Fletcher,  Sergeant 

Jo.  Patten  - lv 
i , r . £ Yeomen 

Robert  Lewis  J 

Harrye  Allred,  Groome- 


CHAP.  n. 


THE  recreations  of  the  court  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  were 
altogether  of  the  dramatic  kind,  confiding  of  mafques  and  inter- 
ludes, in  the  competing  and  performance  whereof  the  gentlemen,  and 
alfo  the  children  of  the  chapel,  were  frequently  employed.  Moll  of 
thefe  dramas  were  written  by  Ben  Jonfon,  fome  in  the  life-time  of 
Samuel  Daniel,  laureate  or  court  poet  j and  others  after  Jonfon, 
fucceeded  to  that  employment  *. 

* The  office  of  Poet  Laureate  is  well  known  at  this  time.  There  are  no  records  that 
ascertain  the  origin  of  the  inflitution  in  this  kingdom,  though  there  are  many  that  re- 
cognize it.  The  following  is  the  bed  account  that  can  here  be  given  of  it.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  who  died  in  the  year  1272,  there  was  a court  poet,  a Frenchman, 
named  Henry  de  Avranches,  and  otherwife  ‘ Magiftro  Henrico  Verfificator.'  Matter  Henry 
the  Verfificr,  who  from  two  feveral  precepts,  to  be  found  in  Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, is  fuppofed  to  have  had  an  alignment  of  an  hundred  (hillings  a year  by  way  of  fa- 
lary  or  ftipend.  Vide  Hid.  of  Englifh  Poetry  by  Mr.  Thomas  VVarton,  vol.  1.  pag.  47. 

1 n the  year  f 34 1 Petrarch  was  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  capitol  by  the  fenate  of  Rome. 
After  that  Frederic  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  gave  the  laurel  to  Conradus  Cedes  ; and 
ever  (ince  the  Counts  Palatine  of  the  empire  have  claimed  the  privilege  folemnly  to  in- 
ved  poets  with  the  bays. 

Chaucer  was  contemporary  with  Petrarch,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  him  while  abroad.  Upon  his  return  to  England  he  alTunied  the  title  of  Poet  Lau- 
teat ; and,  anno  22  Rich.  II.  obtained  a grant  ol  an  annual  allowance  of  wine,  as  ap. 
pears  by  the  following  doequet : 

* Vigclimo  fecundo  anno  Richard!  fecundi  conccffum  Galfrido  Chaucer  ununi 
* dolium  vini  per  annum  duiante  viia,  in  portu  civitatis  London,  per  manus 
‘ capitalis  pinccrnat  noltri.'  Vide  Fuller’s  Worthies,  27. 

John  Kay,  in  his  dedication  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes  to  Edward  IV.  fubferibes  himfelf- 
his  humble  poet  laurcat  and  Skelton,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. . 
ftylcs  himfelf  >kcttcm  I.aurcat. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Samuel  Daniel  was  laurcat ; but  though  he 
was  a man  of  abilities,  Jonfon  was  employed  to  write  the  court  poems.  Upon  the  death . 
of  Daniel,  about  the  year  1619,  Jonfon  was  appoint  d his  fucceflor,  who  before  this,, 
vi t.  in  February  1615,  had  obtained  a grant  of  an  annual  penfion  of  one  hundred  marks. 

In. 
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The  children  of  James  were  well  inftrudkd  in  mafic,  and  particu- 
larly in  dancing,  for  their  improvement  in  which  latter  accomplifh- 
rnent  the  king  appears  to  have  been  very  folicitous.  In  a letter  from 
him  to  his  Tons,  dated  Theobalds,  April  t,  1623,  now  among  the 
Harleian  manuferipts  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  Numb.  6987.  24,  he 
defires  them  to  keep  up  their  dancing  privately,  * though  they  whiftle 
‘ and  fing  to  one  another  for  mufic.’ 

Prince  Charles  was  a fcholar  of  Coperario,  and  by  him  had  been 
taught  the  Viol  da  gamba;  and  though  Lilly  the  aftrologer,  in  his  cha- 
ratfterof  Charles  I.  contents  himfelf  with  faying  that  the  king  was  not 
unlkilful  in  mufic^  the  fail  is,  that  he  had  an  excellent  judgment  in  the 
fcience,  and  was  befides  an  able  performer  on  the  above  inftrument  *. 
As  to  prince  Henry,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  the  fame  in- 
ftrudor  with  his  brother : of  his  proficlfency  little  is  faid  in  the  accounts 
of  his  life  j but  that  he  was  however  a lover  of  mufic,  and  a patron  of 
men  of  eminence  in  the  fcience,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extratft  from  the  lift  of  his  houfhold  eftabliftiment,  as  contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Dr.  Birch- 


Dr.  Bull 
Mr.  Lupo 
Mr.  Johnfon 
Mr.  Mynors 
Mr.  Jones 


Musicians. 


Mr.  Ford 
Mr.  Cutting 
Mr.  Stinte 
Mr.  Hearne 
John  Alhby 


Valentine  Sawyer 
Matthew  Johnfon 
Edward  Wormall 
Thomas  Day 
Sig.  Angelo 


In  the  year  1630,  by  letters  patent  of  Charles  I.  this  penfion  was  augmented  to  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  with  an  additional  gram  of  one  terfc  of  Canary  bpanilh  wine, 
to  be  tafcen  out  of  the  king’s  (lore  of  wines  yearly,  and  from  time  to  time  remaining,  at  or 
in  the  cellars  within  or  belonging  to  his  palace  of  Whitehall  ; and  this  continues  to  be  the 
elUbliftimcnt  in  favour  of  the  poet  laureate. 

Upon  thefe  grants  of  wine  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  firft  of  the  kind  Teems  to  be  that 
in  a pipe-roll  Attn.  36  Hen.  HI.  to  Richard  the  king's  harper,  and  Beatrice  his  wife, 
in  thefe  words  : ‘ El  in  uno  dolio  vini  empto  et  datoMagiftro  Ricardo,  Cithariftx  regis 
» si.  fol  per  Br.  Reg.  Et  in  uno  dolio  empto  ct  dato  Beatrici  uxoii  ejufdcm  Kicardi.’ 

* Play-ford,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  information,  fpeaking  of  the  Hull  in  mufic 
of  fome  of  our  princes,  lays,  * Nor  was  his  late  (acted  majelty  and  blcfTed  martyr  king 

* Charles  the  Fit (l,  behind  any  of  his  predccdTors  in  the  love  and  promotion  of  this  fei- 

* cnee,  el'pecially  in  the  fervice  of  Almighty  God,  and  with  much  zeal  he  would  hear 

* reverently  performed,  and  often  appointed  the  fcrvice  and  anthems  himfelf,  efpeeially 

* that  lharp  fcrvice  contpofed  by  Dr.  William  Child,  being  by  his  knowledge  in  mufic  a 

* competent  judge  therein  ; and  would  play  his  part  evict  v well  on  the  bsb-violl,  efpe- 

* daily  of  tbofc  incomparable  fancies  of  Mr.  Coperario  to  the  organ.' 
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A brief  declaration  of  what  yearly  penfions,  and  to  whom  his  highnefs 
did  grant  the  fame,  payable  out  of  his  highnefs’s  treafure  from  the 
time  of  his  creation  until  the  firft  day  of  November,  1612. 


1611?  L 

June  JTo  John  Bull,  dodorj 
of  mufic  j 

To  Robert  Johnfon  - - 40 
To  Thomas  Lupo  - - 40 

To  John  Mynors  - * - 40 
To  Jonas  Wrench  - - 40 

To  Thomas  Day  - - 40 

To  Valentine  Sawyer  - 40 

To  Thomas  Cutting  * 40 

To  John  Sturte  - - 40 


To  Thomas  Ford  - - 30 

ToJohnAfhby  - "3° 

To  Edward  Wormall  - 20 
To  Matthias  Johnfon  - 20 

1 6 1 1 JToThomasFordone' 
March  J of  his  highnefs’s 
muficians,  by  way  of  in- 
creafe  to  his  former  penfion 
Auguft.  ToJcromHearneone? 
of  his  highnefs’s  muficians 


• This  Thomas  Cutting  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  lute.  In  the  year  1607 
he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  when  Chriflian  IV.  king  of 
Denmark,  begged  him  of  his  millrefs.  The  occafion  was  probably  this:  Chriflian 
loved  the  mufic  of  the  lute,  and  having  while  in  England  heard  Douland,  he  obtained 
permiffion  to  take  him  with  him  to  Denmark  ; but  Douland,  after  a few  years  flay  at  Co- 
penhagen, imagining  himfelf  flighted,  returned  toEngland,  and  left  the  king  without  a lu- 
tenifl ; in  this  diflrcfs  Chriflian  applied  to  his  filler  Ann,  the  wife  of  James  I.  and  fhc, 
and  alfo  her  fon  prince  Henry  interceded  with  the  Lady  Arabella  to  part  with  her  fervant 
Cutting,  and  obtained  her  confent.  It  feems  that  Cutting  flayed  in  Denmark  but  little  more 
■than  four  years,  for  he  became  a fervant  to  Chriflian  about  March  1607,  and  by  the  above 
lift  it  appears  that  he  was  in  the  fcrvicc  of  prince  Henry  in  June  16 1 1.  The  following  are 
the  letters  on  the  fubiecl,  the  originals  whereof  are  among  the  Harlcian  MSS.  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Mufeum.  Sec  the  Catalogue,  No.  6986.  42,  43,  44. 

Anna  R. 

Wellbcloued  confine  Wee  greete  you  hsrtlye  well  t Udo  Gal,  our  deere  brothers  the 
king  of  Denmarks  gentleman-fcruant,  hath  infilled  with  us  for  the  licenfing  your  feruant 
thomas  cottings  to  depart,  but  not  without  your  permifiion,  to  our  brother’s  feruice,  and 
therefore  we  wryte  thefe  few  lines  unto  you,  being  aftured  your  H.  will  make  no  difficul- 
ty to  fatiafie  our  pleafure  and  our  deere  brother’s  defires  j and  fo  gcuing  you  the  aflurance 
off  our  conflant  fauours,  with  our  withes  for  the  conteneuance  or  conualefccnce  of  your 
hclth,  cxpcflins;  your  returne,  we  committ  your  H.  to  the  protection  of  God.  From 
Whythall,  9 March  1607. 

To  our  moll  honorable  and  well  beloved 
coufine  'he  Lady  Arabella  Stuart. 

Madam,  thequeenes  ma.  hath  commaunded  me  to  fignifie  to  your  La.  that  fhee  would 
Iiaue  Cutting  your  La.  feruant  to  fend  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  bccaufc  he  defyred  the 
quecne  that  fhe  would  fend  him  one  that  could  play  upon  the  lute,  I pray  your  La.  to  lend 
him  back  with  ane  anfwere  as  foon  as  your  La  can.  I defyre  you  to  commend  me  to  my 
lo.  and  my  la.  fbrcwfbury,  and  alfo  not  too  think  me  any  thing  the  worfc  feriumrre  that 
1 write  fo  ill,  but  to  fufpend  your  iugemeut  till  you  come  hither,  then  you  fhail  find  me, 
as  1 was  euer.  Your  La.  lcming  coufin 

A Madame  Arbclle  and  allured  freind, 

ma  Coufiue.  Hcnbt. 

May 
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Before  the  publication  of  Morlcy’s  Introduction  the  precepts  of 
mufical  compofition  were  known  but  to  few,  as  exifling  only  in  ma- 
nufeript  treatifes,  which  being  looked  upon  as  ineffimable  curiofi- 
ties,  were  tranfmitted  from  hand  to  hand  with  great  caution  and 
diffidence  ; fo  that  for  the  mod  part  the  general  precepts  of  mufic, 
and  that  kind  of  oral  inftruCtion  which  was  communicated  in  the 
fchools  belonging  to  cathedral  churches,  and  other  feminaries  of 
mufic,  were  the  only  foundation  for  a courfe  of  muffcal  ffudy  ,•  and 
thofe  who  laboured  to  excel  in  the  art  of  practical  compofition 
were  nectflitated  cither  to  extract  rules  from  the  works  of  others, 
or  trufl  to  their  own  powers  in  the  invention  of  harmony  and 
melody  ; and  hence  it  appears  that  Morley’s  work  could  not  but 
greatly  facilitate  and  improve  the  practice  of  mufical  compofition. 
The  world  had  been  but  a few  years  in  poff'eflion  of  Morley’s  In- 
troduction before  Thomas  Ravenfcrofr,  an  author  heretofore  mcn- 
lioned  as  the  editor  of  the  pfalm-tnnes  in  four  parts,  thought  fit  to 
publifh  a book  of  his  writing  with  this  title : * A brie!  difeourfe  of 
‘ the  true  (but  negleCted)  ufe  of  charaCt’ring  the  degrees  by  their 
■ Perfection,  Imperfection,  and  Diminution  in  Meafurable  Mufickc, 

* againlt  the  common  praCtifc  and  cuffome  of  thelc  times.'  Quarto, 

1614  *. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Highnefle, 

I haue  rcceiucd  your  Hs.  letter  whearin  I am  let  to  underftand  that  the  queenes  majefty 
is  pleated  to  command  Cuttinge  my  feruant  for  the  king  of  Denmark  ; concerning  the 
which  your  Highnefle  requireth  myanfwer  to  hir  Majefty,  the  which  I have  accordingly 
returned  by  this  hearer,  referring  him  to  hir  Maieftys  good  plea  Are  and  difpofition  And 
although  1 may  have  fome  caufe  to  be  forry  to  haue  oil  the  contentment  of  a good  lute, 
yet  mull  I con  ft  fle  that  i am  right  glad  to  have  found  any  occafion  whearby  to  otprefle  to 
her  Majefty  and  your  Highnefle  the  humble  refpedt  which  I ow  you,  and  the  readinefle 
of  my  clifpofltion  to  be  confoimed  to  your  good  pleafurtS}  whearin  I have  placed  a great 
part  of  the  fatisfa£lion  which  my  heart  can  receive.  1 have  accoi ding  to  your  Hs  direction 
flgnified  unto  my  uncle  and  aunt  of  Shrewsbury  your  Hs  gratieu  vouchfafeing  to 
remember  them,  who  with  ail  duty  prefent  theyr  ntoft  humble  th.  neks,  and  fay  they  will 
cuer  pray  for  your  Hs  molt  happy  profperity:  and  yet  my  uncle  laiih  that  he  carricth  the 
fame  fplcnc  in  his  heart  towards  your  Hs  that  he  hath  ever  done.  And  fo  praying  to 
the  Almighty  for  your  Hs  felicity  1 humbly  ccafc.  From  Shefledd  the  15th  of  March, 
1607.  Your  Hs. 

To  the  Prince  his  Highnefle.  moll  humble  and  dutifull 

Aa Bella  Stuart. 

• In  this  book  it  is  aflerted,  on  the  authority  of  the  Prscceptioncs  Mu  flees  Pocticx  leu 
dc  Lompofllione  Cantus  of  J J anncs  Nucius,  that  John  Dunflablc  of  whom  Motley 
takes  notice,  and  who  is  alfo  herein  be  ore  mentioned,  invented  mufi  * comjvfttion  in 
parts  ; and  that  Franchinua  de  Coloiiia  invented  menfurable  mufic  In  this  *atrcr  name 
Rjvtnfcroit  is  m ilia  ken.  for  it  is  ro  Franco,  a fihclaltic  or  piotcflbr  of  Liege  that  the  ho- 
nour of  this  invemiun  is  due,  though  it  is  almoft  univcrfa.ly  alcribcd  to  Johannes  dc  Mu- 
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The  author  of  this  book  had  been  educated  in  St.  Paul’s  choir, 
under  Matter  Edward  Pearce,  and  was  not  only  a good  mufician,  but 
a man  of  confiderable  learning  in  his  faculty  the  drift  of  it  is  to  re- 
vive the  ufc  of  thofe  proportions,  which,  becaufe  of  their  intricacy, 
had  long  been  difeontinued.  To  juftify  this  attempt,  he  cites  the 
authority  of  Franchinus,  Glareanus,  and  Morley  ; of  which  latter  he 
fays  that  he  declared  himfelf  loth  to  break  the  common  pra&ice  or 
received  cuftom,  yet  if  any  would  change  that,  he  would  be  the  firft 
that  would  follow. 

This  declaration  of  Morley  naturally  leads  to  the  queftton  whether, 
even  at  the  time  of  his  writing  his  Introduction,  any  change  for  the 
better  could  have  been  pofTibly  effected  ; fince  he  himfelf  has  exprefs- 
)y  faid,  that  of  the  many  authors  who  had  written  on  menfurable 
mufic,  and  particularly  on  thofe  branches  of  it,  moo’d,  time,  and  pro- 
lation,  with  their  feveral  varieties,  hardly  any  two  of  them  can  be 
faid  to  tell  the  fame  tale. 

Upon  the  whole,  proportion  is  a fubjeCt  of  mere  fpeculation  ; and 
as  to  practice,  there  feems  to  be  no  conceivable  kind  of  proportion 
but  in  the  prefent  method  of  notation  may  be  fignified  or  charactered 
without  regarding  thofe  diftinCtions  of  perfection,  imperfection,  and 
diminution  of  mood,  time,  and  prolation,  which  this  author  labours 
to  revive. 

To  this  difeourfe  of  Ravenfcroft  are  added  examples  to  illuflrate 
his  precepts,  expreffed  in  the  harmony  of  four  voices,  concerning  titc 

* Pleafure  of  5 ufual  recreations,  1.  Hunting,  2.  Hawking,  3.  Lianc- 

* ing,  4.  Drinking,  5.  Enamouring 

In  the  year  1603  Thomas  Robinson  publiflied  a book  intitled 
‘ The  fchool  of  muficke,  the  perfect  method  of  true  fingering  the 

* lute.  Pandora,  Orpharion,  and  Viol  da  Gamba.’  It  is  a thin  folio, 
and  merits  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  this  place.  The  flyle  of  it 

r is.  With  regard  to  rhe  antiquity  of  mufical  compoftcion  in  parts,  Morley  had  his  doubts 
about  it,  and  declares  his  inability  to  trace  it  mud*  tardier  back  than  me  time  of  Kranchi- 
nus,  who  lived  feme  years  after  Dunftablc ; and  as  to  fymphoniac  rinufic  in  gene- 
ral, there  is  no  conclufive  evidence  that  it  oilled  before  the  time  of  Bede*,  ar.d  it  is 
highly  probable  ih.it  it  had  its  origin  in  that  pradicc  of  extemporary  defcant  deferib  d by 
Ciraldns  Cambrcnfis,  and  mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work. 

• This  1 homas  Ravenfcioft  was  alfo  the  author  of  a collection  oi  longs  intitled  * Melif- 

* mata*  Mufical  Phanfies fitting  the  Court)  Citic,  and  Coumrey-Humcurs,  to  3.^4.  and 

* 5 voyces,*  publiQied  in  the  year  16  ji. 

V ol*  IV.'  D is 
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is  remarkably  quaint,  and  it  is  written,  as  the  author  exprefles  it, 

* dialoguewife,  betwixt  a knight  who  hath  children  to  be  taught, 

* and  Timorheus  who  (hould  teach  them.’ 

After  a general  eulogiumon  rnufic,  the  author  proceeds  to  his  di- 
rections for  playing  on  the  lute,  beginning  with  an  explanation  of 
that  method  of  notation  peculiar  to  it,  called  the  Tablature,  the 
precepts  whereof  feem  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  contained  in 
the  book  of  Adrian  Ie  Roy,  an  account  whereof  has  herein  before 
been  given.  Thefe  are  fucceedcd  by  a collection  of  ealy  Idlbns  for 
the  lute,  and  thefe  latter  by  what  the  author  calls  rules  to  inftrudt 
you  to  fing,  and  a few  pfalm-tunes  fet  in  Tablature  for  the  viol  da 
g3mba.  This  book  of  Robinfon  may  be  deemed  a curiolity,  as  it 
tends  to  explain  a practice  which  the  mailers  of  the  lute  have  ^ver 
(hewn  an  unwillingnefs  to  divulge. 

In  the  year  1609  was  publifhed  a book  with  this  tide : ' Pamme- 
4 lia,  Mulicks  Mifcellanie,  or  mixed  varictieof  pleafant  Roundelayes 

* and  delightful  Catches  of  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10  parts  in  one.  None 
4 Co  ordinarie  as  muftcal,  none  fo  muftcal  as  not  to  all  very  pleaftng 

* and  acceptable.  London  printed  by  William  Barley  for  R.  B.  and 
‘ H.  W.  and  arc  to  be  fold  at  the  Spread  Eagle  at  the  great  North 
4 doore  of  Paules.’  Quarto.  It  was  again  printed  by  Thomas  Snod- 
bam,  for  Mathew  Lownes  and  John  Browne  in  16 1 8. 

This  book,  the  cddcll  of  the  kind  extant,  fully  anfwcrs  its  title, 
and  contains  a great  number  of  fine  vocal  -compofuions  of  very  great 
antiquity  *,  but,  which  is  much  to  be  lamented,  without  the  names 


• The  words  to  thefe  compofitions  are  for  the  moil  part  on  fubj‘e£ls  oflow humour,  of 
which  fpecimcns  are  inferted  in  vol.II.  book  111.  chap.  10.  and  here  it  may  beobferred  that  it 
was  formerly  a pra&ice  with  the  muficians  to  fet  the  cries  of  London  to  rnufic.  retaining 
the  very  mufical  notes  of  them.  In  the  collection  entitled  Pam  me  lia,  is  a round  to  the 
’ cry  of  New  oyders,  Have  you  any  wood  to  cleave?  Orlando  Gibbons  fet  mufic  of  four 
parts  to  the  Cries  in  his  time,  among  which  is  one  of  a ploy  to  be  acted  by  the  fcholars  of  our 
town  ; Morley  fet  thofe  of  the  Milliners1  Girls  in  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand,  built 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  pulled  down  about  thirty  years  ago:  and  among  others  equally 
unknown  to  the  prefent  times,  thefe  occur:  Italian  Falling  Bands,  French  Garters,  Ro- 
man Gloves,  Kubatos,  a kind  of  rufts.  Siller’s,  i.  c.  Nun’s  Thread,  Slick  ftones,  Po- 
king {licks,  thefe  were  made  taper,  and  were  of  ufeto  open  and  feparatc  the  plaits  of  thofe 
great  ruffs  then  in  fafhion.  In  a play  called  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  thefe  cries  occur,  a 
Marking-done,  Bread  and  Meat  for  the  poor  Prifoners,  Rock -Samphire,  a HafToc  for 
your  Pew,  or  a Pcfocke  to  thrud  your  feet  in,  Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  with  many 
others. 

The  cries  of  London  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  differed  greatly  from  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding reigns;  that  of  a Merry  new  Song,  in  the  let  of  Cries  defigned  by  Lauron,  and 

engraved 
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of  the  authors.  Among  the  Rounds  is  the  fong  mentioned  in  the 
charadler  of  Mr.  William  Haftings,  written  by  the  firft  earl  of 
Shaftcfbury,  and  printed  in  Peck's  Colledtion  of  curious  hiftorical 
Pieces,  No.  xxxiii.  concerning  which  it  is  firft  to  be  obferved,  that, 
among  numberlefs  other  fingularitics  refpedting  the  diet  and  manner 
of  living  of  this  perfon,  it  is  in  the  charafter  faid  that  he  never  want- 
ed a London  Pudding,  and  always  fung  it  in  with  ‘ My  pert  eyes 
* thcrein-a abfolute  nonfeufc  ! which  the  fong  itfclf  here  given  will 
fet  to  rights. 


| my  part  lyes  there 

-in  a 

r«  to 

I t 

hy  good  fell  owes  and 

mine  a 

*1 

hy  Rood  fcllowe.%  and 

mine  a, 

V 

„ A few  rounds  from  this  colleflion  are  inferted  by  way  of  example 
of  canons  in  the  unifon,  in  vol.  II.  book  III.  chap.  10.  thefe  that 
follow  are  of  the  fame  kind  of  compofition,  but  to  words  of  a differ- 
ent import. 

engraved  by  Tempeft,  is  a novelty,  as  the  tinging  of  ballads  was  then  but  lately  be- 
come an  itinerant  profcllion.  The  ancient  printed  ballads  have  this  colophon  : * Printed. 
* by  A B.  and  are  to  be  fold  at  the  (tails  of  the  Ballad-fingers but  Cromwell’s  ordinance 
againft  (trolling  (Idlers,  printed  in  Scobcl's  collection,  filcnccd  thefe,  and  obliged  the 
ballad  fingers  to  (hut  up  (hop. 

D 2 Ora 
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In  the  fame  year  w£$  publifhed  ' Dcuteromclia,  or  the  fccond  part 

* of  Mufick’s  Melodic,  or  melodious  Mufickc  of  pleafant  Rounde- 

* Jaics,  K.  H.  mirth  or  Freemens  Songs*,  and  fuch  delightful 

* Catches,  Qui  canere  poteft  canat.  Catch  that  catch  can.  London, 
‘ printed  for  Thomas  Adams,  dwelling  in  Paulas  church-yard,  at 

* the  fign  of  the  White  Lyon,  1609.’ 

In  this  cclle&ion  there  are  comparatively  but  few  rounds  or  catches, 
it  confiding  chiefly  of  fongs  for  three  voices,  in  which  all  the  rtanzas, 
arc  fung  to  the  fame  tune  like  this,  which  is  one  of  than. 


WEEbC-STldiCr*  thrCC  *>arc*oncz  tnoy  je  toot  tn  prie  * 


WF.E  fte  Sotildiers  three  Pardonez  may  je  Vouz  en  prie 


**e  -Soti Idlers  three  Pardonez  moy  je  vouz  prie 


t^tely  come  forth  of  the  low  country  with  neuer  a penny  of  mony. 


I .ately  come  forth  of  the  low  country  with 


neuer  a penny  of  mony. 


Lately  come  forth  of  the  low  country  with  neuer  a penny  of  mony 


• Of  this  term,  Freemen’s  Soncs  no  other  interpretation  can  here  be  given  than  that 
>f  Cotgrave  in  his  Dictionary,  where  it  is  ufed  to  explain  the  words  Vcrilay  and  Round  ; 
and  Vcrilay  is  elfcwherc,  by  the  fame  author,  given  as  the  figniCcation  of  the  word  Vau- 
deville, a country  ballad  or  fong,  a Roundelay  s from  Vaudevirc,  a Norman  town, 
wherein  Olivier  BaiTcll,  the  fit  ft  inventor  ol  this  kind  of  air,  dwelt.  For  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  K.  H.  we  are  yet  to  feck. 

2.  Here 
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2.  Here  good  fellow  I drinke  to  thee, 

Pardonez  moy  je  vouz  en  prie  : 

To  all  good  fellowes  where  eucr  they  be, 
with  neucr  a penny  of  many. 

3.  And  he  that  will  not  pledge  me  in  this, 

Pardonez  moy  jc  vouz  en  prie  : 

Payes  for  the  (hot  what  euer  it  is, 
with  neuer  a penny  of  mony. 

4.  Charge  it  againe  boy,  charge  it  agaioe, 

Pardonez  moy  je  vouz  en  prie: 

As  long  as  there  is  any  incke  in  thy  pen, 
with  neuer  a penny  of  mony. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  muficians  who  fiourilhed  in  or  about  the  reign  of  James  I. 

not  heretofore  particularly  mentioned,  the  following  is  a lift, 
including  in  it  notes  of  their  refpcdtive  publications. 

John  Amne*,  bachelor  of  muftc,  organift  of  the  cathedral  church 
■of  Ely,  and  mafter  of  the  children.  There  are  extant  of  his  cotn- 
pofttion.  Sacred  Hymns,  of  three,  four,  five,  and  fix  parts,  for  voices 
and  viols,  quarto,  Lond.  1615;  and  feme  anthems,  the  words 
whereof  are  in  Clifford's  colledtion. 

John  Attey,  gentleman  and  pradlitioner  in  mufic,  was  the  au- 
thor of  a work  entitled,  • The  firftBookeof  Ayres  of  four  parts  with 
Tablaturc  for  the  Lute,  fo  made  that  all  the  parts  may  be  plaide 
4 together  with  the  lute,  or  one  voyce  with  the  lute  and  baft  violl.*' 
Fol.  Lond.  1622. 

John  Bartlett,  gentleman,  and  practitioner  in  the  art  of  mu- 
fic, was  the  author  of  a work  with  this  title,  * A Book  of  Ayres  with 
4 a triplicitie  of  muficke,  whereof  the  firft  part  is  for  the  lute  or  Or- 
• pharion,  and  the  viol  da  Gamba,  and  4 parts  to  fing.  The  fecond 
4 is  for  trebles  to  Gng  to  the  lute  and  viole  ; the  third  part  is  for  the 
* lute  and  one  voyce,  and  the  viole  da  Gamba.’  Fob  Lond.  ibo6. 

Ttto- 
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Th  omas  Brewer,  educated  in  Chrift’s  Hefpital  London,  and 
bred  up  to  the  pradtice  of  the  viol,  compofeif  many  excellent  Fanta- 
fias  for  that  inilrument,  and  was  the  author  of  fundry  rounds  and 
catches,  printed  in  Hilton’s  colledlion,  as  alfo  of  a celebrated  fong  to 
the  words  * Turn  Amarillis  to  thy  Twain,’  published  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  Playford’s  Introdudlion,  in  two  parts,  and  in  his  Mufical 
Companion,  printed  in  1673,  in  three,  and  thereby  fpoiled,  as  fome 
of  the  muikians  of  that  day  have  not  fcrupled  in  print  to  aflert. 

Thomas  Campion  was  the  author  of  two  books  of  Airs  of  two, 
three,  and  four  parts.  Wood,  in  the  Fafti  Oxon.  vol.  I.  col.  229, 
flylcs  him  an  admired  poet  and  mufician,  adding  that  Camden  men- 
tions him  together  with  Spenfer,  Sidney,  and  Drayton.  In  Fera- 
bofeo’s  Aires,  published  in  1609,  are  commendatory  verfes  figned 
Thomas  Campion  Dr.  of  Phyfic  j there  are  alfo  prefixed  to  Coiiate’s 
Crudities  certain  Latin  verfes  by  the  lame  perfon,  who  is  there  flylcd 
Medicinae  Doctor.  Farther,  the  entertainment  at  the  nuptials  of  Car 
with  the  lady  Frances  Howard,  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Campion;  there  is  alfo  in  the  Bodleian  library  a book  entitled 

• Obfervations  on  the  Art  of  Englilh  Poefy,’  printed  in  1602, by  Tho- 
mas Campion,  1 2tno.  Again,  there  is  extant  a work  entitled  • Songs 

* bewailing  the  untimely  death  of  Prince  Henry,’  written  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Campion,  and  fet  to  the  viol  and  lute  by  Coperario.  Lond. 
1613,  folio.  The  fame  perfon  was  alfo  the  author  of  * A new  way 

• of  making  fowre  parts  in  Counterpoint  by  a moft  familiar  and  in- 

* fallible  rule,’  oftavo,  printed  without  a date,  but  dedicated  to 

• Chailes  prince  of  Great  Brittaine  *.’  This  tradt,  but  under  the 
title  of  the  * Art  of  Defcant,  or  compofing  of  Mufick  in  parts,  with 

* annotations  thereon  by  Mr.  Cluiftophcr  Simpfon,’  is  publtfhed  by 
way  of  Appendix  to  the  earlier  editions  of  Playford’s  Introduction. 
Wood  mentions  aThomas  Campion  of  Cambridge,  incorporated  maf- 
ter  of  arts  of  Oxford,  anno  1624,  clearly  a different  perfon  from 
him  abovementioned  ; but,  which  is  ftrange,  he  does  not  fo  much  as 
hint  that  Campion  the  poet  and  mufician  was  a graduate  in  any  facul- 
ty of  either  univerfity. 

* The  proof  of  that  lingular  faft  that  Campion  vtras  a dodkor  in  phyfic,  and  not,  as  fome 
hart*  imagined,  a doctor  in  muftc,  might  be  refted  on  the  particulars  abovementioned  ; 
but  the  dedication  to  this  tra£l  Gaea  it  beyond  doubt  for  the  author,  after  declaiing  him- 
fell  to  !«■  a phyfician  by  profeflion,  apologizes  lor  his  offering  ' a worke  of  mufickc  to  his 
‘ Highucffe  by  the  example  of  Galen,’  who  he  fays  became  an  expeit  mufician,  and  would 
' ncedca  apply  all  the  propot  lions  of  muGc  to  the  unccrtainc  motions  of  the  pulfe.’ 

Wit- 
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Willi am  Corklne  publilhed  * Ayres  to  fing  and  play  to  the  Lute 

* and  Baffe  Violl,  with  Pavins,  Galliards,  Almaines,  and  Corantes 

* for  the  Lyra- Violl.  Fol.  Land.  1610.’  In  1612  he  publilhed  a 
fecond  part  of  this  work. 

John  Danyel,  M.  B.  of  Chrift-Church,  1604.  He  was  the 
author  of  * Songs  for  the  Lute,  Viol,  and  Voice,  in  folio,  Lond. 
1606,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  brother  of  Samuel  Daniel  the  poet 
laureate  and  hiftorian,  and  the  publisher  of  his  works  in  1623. 

Robert  Dowland,  fon  of  John,  was  the  author  of  a work  en- 
titled A Mulical  Banquet,  folio,  printed  in  1610. 

Michael  Est,  bachelor  of  mulic,  and  mailer  of  the  chorifters  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  was  the  author  of  fundry  collec- 
tions of  Madrigals,  and  other  vocal  compofitions,  and  of  a madrigal 
of  five  parts,  printed  in  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana.  His  publications 
are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  any  author  of  his  time  : one 
of  them,  entitled  * The  fixt  Set  of  Bookes,  wherein  are  Anthemcs 

* for  Verfus,  and  Chorus  of  5 and  6 parts  ; apt  for  Violls  and  Voices,' 
is  dedicated  to  Williams,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  and  lord  keeper, 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  his  beneficence  in  granting  to  the  author 
an  annuity  for  his  life.  It  feems  by  the  epiflle  that  Eft  was  an  ab- 
folute  ftranger  to  the  bilhop,  and  that  his  lordlhip  was  moved  to  this 
aft  of  bounty  by  the  hearing  of  fome  motets  of  Eft’s  compofition. 

It  is  probable  that  this  perfon  was  the  fon  of  that  Thomas  Eft  who 
firft  publilhed  the  Pfalms  in  parts,  and  other  works,  alfuming  in 
many  of  them  the  name  of  Snodham,  and  the  brother  of  one  John 
Eft  a barber,  famous  for  his  {kill  on  the  Lyra-Viol. 

John  Earsden,  together  with  George  Mafon,  compofed  the  mu- 
fic  in  a work  entitled  ‘ The  Ayres  that  were  fung  and  played  at 

* Brougham  caftlc  in  Weftmoreland,  in  the  King's  entertainment, 

* given  by  the  right  honourable  the  Earle  of  Cumberland,  and  his 

* right  noble  fonne  the  Lord  Clifford.’  Fol.  Lond.  1618. 

Thomas  Ford,  the  name  of  this  perfon  occurs  in  the  lift  al- 
ready given  of  Prince  Henry’s  muficians,  and  alfo  in  certain  letters 
patent  purporting  to  be  a grant  of  penfions  or  falaries  to  fundry  of 
the  king's  muficians,  2 Car.  I.  herein  after  inferted.  He  was  the*' 
author  of  a work  entitled  * Muficke  of  fundre  kindes,  fet  forth  in 

* two  books,  the  firft  whereof  are  Aires  for  4 voices  to  the  Lute, 

* Orpherion,  or  Baffe  Viol,  with  a dialogue  for  two  voices  and  %^vo 

Vol.  IV.  E « balfe* 
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* baffe-viols  in  part?,  tunde  the  lute-way.  The  fecond  are  Pauens, 

* Galiards,  Almaines,  Toies,  Jiggs,  Tbumpes*,  and  fuch  like,  for 
' two  bade  Viols  the  liera-way,  fo  made  as  the  greateft  number  may 

* ferve  to  play  alone,  very  eafy  to  be  performed.’  Fol.  Lond.  1607. 
The  fame  Thomas  Ford  was  the  author  of  fome  Canons  or  Hounds, 
printed  in  John  Hilton's  collection. 

Edmund  Hooper,  organift  of  Weftminfter  abbey,  and  a gentle- 
man of  the  chapel  royal,  where  he  alfo  did  the  duty  of  organift.  He 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Pfilms  in  four  parts,  publifhed  in  1594, 
and  of  fundry  anthems  in  Barnard’s  Collection.  He  died  July  14, 
1621. 

Robert  Jones  feems  to  have  been  a voluminous  compofer  j two 
of  the  works  publifhed  by  him  are  feverally  intitled  * A mufical 

* Drcame,  or  the  fourth  booke  of  Ayres  ; the  firft  part  for  the 
‘•Lute,  two  voices,  and  the  Violl  da  Gamba  ; the  fecond  part  is 
‘ for  the  Lute,  the  Violl,  and  four  voices  to  ling  ; the  third  part  is 

* for  one  voycc  alone,  or  to  the  Lute,  the  bade  Viol,  or  to  both  if. 
‘you  pleafe,  whereof  two  are  Italian  ayres.’  Fol.  Lond.  1609. 
‘ The  Mufes  Gardin  for  delights,  or  the  fift  booke  of  Ayres  onely  tor 

* the  Lute,  the  bade  Violl,  and  the  voyce.’  Fol.  Lond.  16  . 

Sir  William  Leighton,  Knight,  one  of  the  honourable  band 
of  gentlemen  penfioners,  publifhed  in  1614,  * The  Tears  orLamtn- 

* tations  of  a l’orrowful  Soul,  compofl-d  with  mufical  ayres  and  fongs 

* both  for  voices  and  divers  inftruments.’  Thefc  are  compofitions 
by  himfelf  and  other  authors,  of  whom  an  account  has  already  been, 
given. 

John  Maynard,  a lutenift,  was  the  author  of  a work  with  this 
title,  ‘ The  XII  Wonders  of  the  World,  fet  and  compofed  for  the 

* violl  de  gambo,  the  lute,  and  the  voyce,  to  fing  the  verfe,  all  three 

* jointly,  and  none  fcueral  : alfo  leflbns  for  the  lute  and  bafe  violl  to 

* play  alone : with  fome  leflons  to  play  Lyra-wayes  alone,  or  if  you 

• The  word  Dump , betides  forrow  and  abfence  of  mind,  which  are  the  two  fenfes 
which  Ur.  Johrtfon  gives  of  it  in  his  Dictionary,  has  alfo  another,  which  has  efcaped  him , 
viz.  a melancholy  tune ; or,  as  Mr.  Stecveni,  in  a note  on  a paflage  in  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, aft  IV.  feene  v.  conjectures,  an  old  Italian  dance  ; and  confidcring  the  very  licen- 
tious fpelling  of  the  time  when  this  colleftion  of  Ford  was  printed,  a fufpicinn  might 
arife  that  the  word  Thump!  here  noted  was  no  other  than  the  word  Dump  1 but  upon 
looking  into  the  book,  an  air  occurs,  viz.  the  eleventh,  wherein  by  a marginal  note  the 
performer  on  the  lute  is  direfted  wherever  he  meets  with  one  or  two  piints  under  ihe 
letter  a,  which  in  the  Iablature  denotes  an  open  tiring,  to  thump  it  with  the  firlt  or  fe- 
cond finger  of  the  left  hand : the  ufc  and  cffefl.of  this  llrange  practice  is  beft  known  to  the 
performers  on  the  lute, 

‘will 
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* will  to  fill  up  the  parts  with  another  violl  fet  lute-way,  newly  com- 

• pofed  by  John  Maynard,  lutenift  at  the  famous  fchoole  of  S1  Ju- 

* lian’s  in  Hartfordfhire.'  Fol.  Lond.  1611.  Theft:  twelve  wonders 
arc  fo  many  fongs  exhibiting  the  charadfers  of  a courtier,  a divine, 
a foldier,  a lawyer,  a phyfician,  a merchant,  a country  gentleman, 
a bachelor,  a married  man,  a wife,  a widow,  and  a maid. 

George  Mason,  fee  John  Earsden. 

William  Meredith,  organift  of  New  College,  Oxon.  by 
Wood  in  his  Hift.  et  Antiquit.  Univ.  Oxon.  lib.  II.  pag.  iyr,  ftyled 

• Vir  pios  et  facultate  fua  peritifiimus,'  is  there  faid  to  have  died 
anno  1637. 

John  Mundy,  one  of  the  organifts  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  chapel, 
and  alfo  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  free  chapel  of  Windfor,  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  Oxford  in  1 586.  and  to  that  of  doc- 
tor in  1624.  In  the  place  of  organift  of  Windfor  he  was  the  im- 
mediate fucceflbr  of  John  Marbeck,  of  whofe  fufferings  for  religion, 
and  providential  efcape  from  the  flames,  an  account  has  herein  before 
been  given  *.  He  was  deeply  fkillcd  in  the  theory  and  pradlice  of 
mufic,  and  publilbed  Songs  and  Pfalms  compofed  into  three,  four, 
and  five  parts,  Lond.  1594  ; and  was  alfo  the  author  of  fundry  an- 
thems, the  words  whereof  are  printed  in  Clifford’s  Colledfion  ; and 
of  a madrigal  in  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana.  He  died  anno  1630,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  St.  George’s  chapel  at  Windfor. 

William  Mundy.  Of  this  perfon  Wood  barely  makes  mentionj. 
he  ftyles  him  one  Will.  Mundy,  a noted  mufician,  a compoferof  fer- 
vices  and  anthems,  but  no  graduate.  However  it  has  been  difeover- 
ed  that  he  was  a compofer  as  early  as  the  year  1591,  and  was  never- 
thelefis  the  fon  of  the  former.  In  certain  verfes  at  the  end  of  Bald- 
win’s MS.  cited  in  vol.  III.  pag.  292,  containing  the  names  of  the 
feveral  authors,  whofe compolitions  are  therein  inferred  arethefe  lines: 

51  toiil  br ginc  toitb  tofcire,  ffifpprr,  tpf,  nttb  talligf, 

Jparfottjf,  gplcjg,munbic  tfi  ottlbr  one  of  tl)c  qttcmcjf  palltjet 
mimtuc  jioitgc.  tlj’otildc  man’#  foil  - - - - - 

* Marbcck  is  conjectured  to  have  died  about  the  year  1585.  He  had  a (bn  named 
Roger,  a canon  ol  Chrift-Church,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol  I.  col-  152,  and  provoft  of  Oriel, 
college,  and  the  firft  (binding  orqicrpc’iul  orator  of  the  irniverfity.  and  who  in  15*3  was 
created  doctor  in  phyfic,  and  afterward*  was  appointed  firft  phyfician  to  queen  I lizabcth. 
He  died  in  1605,  and,  as  Wood  conceives,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  bt.  Giles  with- 
out Cripplcgatc,  London,  is  which  pariOi  he  died,  f afli  Oxon.  vol.  1.  col.  109. 
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The  old  Mundy  of  the  queen's  palace  was  undoubtedly  John,  for  In 
the  Fall  i,  vol.  I.  col.  1 3 1,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  in  1586,  or  afterwards, 
one  of  the  organifts  of  her  majerty’s  chapel ; and  Mundy  the  young 
is  above  exprefsly  faid  to  be  the  old  man's  fon,  and  there  are  feveral 
competitions  in  Baldwin's  MS.  with  the  name  Will.  Mundie  to  them. 
The  deduction  from  thcfc  particulars  is,  that  William  Mundy  was 
the  fon  of  Dr.  John  Mundy,  one  of  the  organirts  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth’s palace,  or  more  .properly  of  her  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and 
alfo  organift  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor.  The  name 
Will.  Mundy  is  fet  to  feveral  anthems  in  Barnard's  Colleftion,  and, 
by  a miftake,  which  Dr.  Aldrich  was  at  the  pains  of  detedling,  to 
that  anthem  of  king  Henry  VIII.  before-mentioned,  * O God  the 

* maker  of  all  things.' 

Martin  Pierson  or  Pearson,  was  mafter  of  the  chorirters  at 
St.  Paul's  at  the  time  when  John  Tomkins  was  organift  there ; he 
took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  his  faculty  in  1613  ; anc*  ‘n  1630  pub- 
lifhed  a work  with  this  fingular  title,  ‘ Mottedls,  or  grave  Chamber 

* Mufique,  containing  Songs  of  fiue  parts  of  feuerall  forts,  fome  ful, 

* and  fome  verfe  and  chorus,  but  all  fit  for  voyces  and  vials,  with  an 
« organ  part;  which  for  want  of  organs  may  be  performed  on  Virgi- 

* nals,  Bafe-Lute,  Bandora  or  Irifh  harpe.  Alfo  a Mourning  Song  of 

* fixe  parts  for  the  Death  of  the  late  Right  Honorable  Sir  Fulkc  Grevil, 

* Knight,  compofed  according  to  the  rules  of  art  by  M.  P.  batchelor 

* of  mufique,  1630/  He  died  about  the  latter  end  of  1650,  being 
then  an  inhabitant  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Gregory,  near  the  faid  cathe- 
dral, and  was  buried  at  St.  Faith's  church  adjoining.  He  bequeath- 
ed to  the  poor  of  Marfh,  in  the  parifh  of  Dunnington,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Ely,  an  hundred  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  a purchafe  for  their  year- 
ly ufe. 

Francis  Pilkington,  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  was  admit- 
ted a bachelor  of  mufic  anno  1595.  He  was  a famous  lutenill,  and 
one  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Chrift  in  the  city  of  Chefter.  Wood 
fays  he  was  father,  or  at  lead  near  of  kin  to  Thomas  Pilkington,  one 
of  the  muficians  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  celebrated  in  the  poems 
of  Sir  Afton  Cokaine.  See  vol.  III.  page  345.  He  was  the  author 
of  * The  firft  booke  of  Songs  or  Ayres  of  4 parts,  with  Tablaturefor 
« the  lute  or  Orpherion,  with  the  Violl  da  Gamba.’  Fol.  Lond. 
1605. 
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Philip  Rossxter  j this  perfon  was  the  author  of  a work  intitled 

* A booke  of  Ayres  fct  foorth  to  be  fang  to  the  Lute,  Orpherian,  and 

* bafe  Violl,  by  Philip  Roflctcr,  lutenift,  and  are  to  be  folde  at  his 
■*  houfe  in  Fleet-ftrect,  neere  to  the  Grayhound.’  Fol.  Lond.  1601 . In 
the  preface  to  this  book  the  author  exprcffes  in  a humourous  manner 
his  diflike  of  thofe  * who  to  appcare  the  more  deepe  and  Angular  in 
' their  judgment,  will  admit  of  no  muficke  but  that  which  is  long, 

* intricate,  bated  with  fugue,  chained  with  fycopation,  and  where 

* the  nature  of  the  word  is  precifely  expreft  in  the  note,  like  the  old 
-*  exploded  adtion  in  comedies,  when  if  they  did  pronounce  Memini, 

* they  would  point  to  the  hinder  part  of  their  heads ; if  Video,  put 

* their  finger  in  their  eye.' 

William  SroNARD,organift  of  Chrift-Church  Oxon.  and  created 
dodtor  in  mufic  anno  1608.  Befides  certain  anthems,  the  words 
whereof  are  in  Clifford’s  Collection,  he  was  the  author  of  fomc  com- 
pofitions  communicated  by  Walter  Porter  to  Dr.  John  Wilfon,  mu- 
fic-profeffor  at  Oxford,  to  be  repofed  and  kept  for  ever  among  the 
archives  of  the  mufic-fchool.  Dr.  Stonard  was  a kinfman  either  of 
Dr.  Wilfon  or  Porter  j but  Wood’s  account  of  him  is  fo  ambiguoufly 
worded,  that  this  circumftancc  will  apply  to  cither. 

Nicholas  Strocers,  an  organifl  temp.  James  I.  fome  fervices 
of  his  are  to  be  found  in  Barnard’s  Collection.  > 

John  Ward  was  the  author  of  a fervice  and  an  anthem  in  Bar- 
nard’s Colledtion,  and  alfo  of  Madrigals  to  three,  four,  five,  and  fix 
voices  j and  a fong  lamenting  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  printed  in 
1613,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Fanfhaw,  by  whom  he  was  high- 
ly favoured. 

Matthew  White,  of  Chrift-Church  college,  Oxon.  accumu- 
lated dodtor  in  mufic  in  1629  ; the  words  of  fome  anthems  compofed 
by  him  are  in  Clifford’s  Colledtion  : there  was  alfo  a Robert  White, 
an  eminent  church  mufician,  the  compofer  of  feveral  anthems  in  Bar- 
nard’s Colledtion.  Morley  celebrates  one  of  this  name,  but  whether 
he  means  either  of  thefe  two  perfons,  cannot  be  afeertained. 
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* the  fame  yeare  j by  his  deed,  bearing  date  20  Feb.  2 Cha.  I.  he 

* gave  to  the  univerfity  for  ever  an  annuity  or  yearly  rent  charge  of 

* 1 61.  6s.  8d.  ifl’uing  out  ~f  divers  parcclls  of  land,  fituatc  and  being 

* within  the  parifh  of  Chifichurft  in  Kent,  whereof  13I.  6s.  8d.  is  to 

* be  employed  in  the  mufic-mafter’s  wages,  out  of  which  he  is  to  re- 

* pair  the  inftruments  and  find  firings;  and  the  other  3I.  is  to.be 
‘ employed  upon  one  that  (hall  read  the  theory  of  mufic  once  every 
‘ term,  or  oftner,  and  make  an  Englifh  mufic-ledlure  at  the  Atft  time. 

* Unto  which  3I.  Dr.  Heyther  requiring  the  ancient  ftipend  of  40s. 

* that  was  wont  yearly  to  be  given  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  mufic,  to 

* be  added,  or  fomc  other  fum  equivalent  thereunto,  the  univerfity 

* thereupon  agreed  in  a convocation  that  the  old  ftipend  of  the  morall 

* philofophie  reader,  which  was  45s.  fhould  be  continued  to  the  mu- 

* fic-reader,  and  fo  by  that  addition  he  hath  5I.  5s.  yearly  for  his 

* wages  The  firft  profefibr  under  this  endowment  was  Richard 
Nicholfon,  bachelor  of  mufic,  and  organift  of  Magdalen  College. 

The  right  of  electing  the  profefl'or  is  in  the  vice-chancellor,  the  dean 
of  Chrift-Church,  the  prefident  of  Magdalen  College,  the  warden  of 
New  College,  and  the  preGdcnt  of  St.  John’s. 

It  further  appears  by  the  univerfity  books,  that  Dr.  Heytber’s  profef- 
for  was  required  to  hold  a mufical  praxis  in  the  mufic-fchool  evcryThurf- 
day  afternoon,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three,  except  during  the 
time  of  Lent;  to  promote  which  he  gave  to  the  univerfity  an  harpficon, 
acheft  of  viols  J-,  and  divers  mufic-books  both  printed  and  written. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Dr.  Heyther  was  moved  to  this  adt  of 
beneficence  by  Camden,  who  having  been  a choriftcr  at  Magdalen 
college  Oxford,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  retained  a love  for  mufic ; 
and  that  Camden  had  a great  afeendant  over  him,  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  intimate  friendfhip  that  fubfifted  between  them 
for  many  years.  They  had  both  employments  that  obliged  them 
to  a refidence  in  Weftminfter;  for  Camden  was  mafier  of  Weft- 
minftcr-fchool,  and  Heyther  a gentleman  of  the  king’s  cha- 
pel. In  town  they  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  j and  when  in  1609  a 
peftilential  difeafe  having  reached  the  houfe  next  to  Camden  and  him- 
felf,  Camden  was  feized  with  it,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  his  friend 
• This  ftipend  was  afterwards  augmented  by  Nathaniel  Ix>rd  Crew,  biftiop  of  Durham, 
t A Chest  or  fet  of  Viols  conOfted  of  ft*  viols,  which  were  generally  two  bafTes, 
two  tenors,  and  two  trebles,  each  with  fix  firings;  they  were  the  inftruments  to  which 
thofe  competitions  called  Kant  alias  were  adapted.  A more  paiticular  description  of  a cheft 
of  viols  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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Heyther  at  Chiflchurft,  and  by  the  help  of  Dr.  Gifford,  his  phyfician, 
was  cured.  But  of  the  friendly  regard  which  Camden  entertained 
for  Dr.  Heyther,  he  gave  ample  teftimony,  by  appointing  him  exe- 
cutor of  his  will ; and  in  the  deed  executed  by  Camden  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  March,  1621  -2,  containing  the  endowment  of  his  hif- 
tory-ledlure  at  Oxford,  the  grant  thereby  made  of  the  manor  of  Bex- 
ly  in  Kent,  is  fubjedlcd  to  a provifo  that  the  profits  of  the  faid  manor, 
eftimated  at  400I.  a year,  fhould  be  enjoyed  by  Mr.  William  Heyther, 
his  heirs  and  executors,  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  to  commence 
from  the  death  of  Mr.  Camden,  he  and  they  paying  to  the  hiftory  pro- 
feffor  140I.  per  annum  ; at  the  expiration  of  which  term  the  eftate 
was  to  vert  in  the  univerfity.  Biogr.  Brit.  Camden,  133,  in  not. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Heyther  had  any  fk.il I in  mufic  or  not, 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  of  the  choir  at  Weftminfter,  and  that  on 
the  twenty-feventh  day  of  March,  1615,  he  was  fworn  a gentleman 
of  the  royal  chapel.  Farther,  it  appears  by  theFafli  Oxon.  that  on 
the  fifth  day  of  July,  1622,  a public  difputation  was  propofed,  but 
omitted  to  be  held  between  him  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Giles  on  the  fol- 
lowing quertions : 1.  Whether  difeords  may  be  allowed  in  mufic? 
Affirm.  2.  Whether  any  artificial  inftrument  can  fo  fully  and  truly 
exprefs  mufic  as  the  natural  voice  ? Ncgat.  3.  Whether  the  pradtice 
be  the  more  ufeful  part  of  mufic,  or  the  theory  ? Affirm. 

That  he  had  little  or  no  fk.il)  in  pradlical  compofition  may  fairly  be 
inferred  from  a particular  which  Wood  fays  he  had  been  told  by  one 
or  more  eminent  muficians,  his  contemporaries,  viz.  that  the  fong 
of  fix  or  more  parts,  performed  in  the  Ad  for  Heyther,  was  com- 
pofed  by  Orlando  Gibbons  *. 

Dr.  Heyther  was  born  at  Harmondfworth  in  Middlefcxj  he  died 
the  latter  end  of  July,  1627,  anc^  was  buried  on  the  firfl  of  Augufl  in 
the  broad  or  fouth  aile,  joining  to  the  choir  of  Wcftminfler  abbey. 
He  gave  to  the  hofpital  in  Tothill- Fields,  Wcftminfler,  one  hundred 
pounds,  as  appears  by  a lift  of  benefadtions  to  the  parifh  of  St.  Mar- 
garet in  that  city,  pointed  in  the  View  of  London,  pag.  339. 

There  is  now  in  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford  a pidlure  of  Dr.  Heyther 
in  hisgown  and  cap,  with  thebookof  madrigals, intitled  MuficaTranf- 
alpina,  in  his  hand  ; from  this  pidlure  the  above  head  of  him  is  taken. 

• A manufeript  copy  of  the  cxercife  for  Dr.  Heyther**  degree  has  been  found,  with  the 
name  of  Orlando  Gibbons  to  it.  It  is  an  anthem  for  eight  voices,  taken  from  the  forty- 
feventh  Pfa’m,  and  appears  to  be  the  very  fame  competition  with  the  anthem  of  Orlando 
Gibbon-  to  the  words  4 ( ) cl  ip  your  hands  together  ail  yc  people,*  printed  in  Dr  ttoyce*c 
Cathedral  Mufic,  vol  It,  pag.  59. 
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ORLANDO  OIDDON5 
MU*.  DOCT.  OXON 
MDCXXII. 


Orlando  Gibbons,  a native  of  Cambridge,  was,  as  Wood  fays, 
accounted  one  of  the  rareft  muficians  and  organifts  of  his  time.  On 
the  thirty- firfl  day  of  March,  1604,  he  was  appointed  organifl  of  the 
chapels  royal  in  the  room  of  Arthur  Cock:  fome  of  his  leflons  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collection  herein  before  fpoken  of,  inti  tied  Parthenia. 

He  publifhed  Madrigals  of  five  parts  for  Voices  and  Viols.  Lond. 
1612  j but  the  mod  excellent  of  his  works  are  his  compofitions  for 
the  church,  namely,  fervices  and  anthems,  of  which  there  are  many 
extant  in  the  cathedral  books.  One  of  the  molt  celebrated  of  his  an- 
thems is  his  Hofanna,  one  of  the  mod  perfect  models  for  com- 
pofition  in  the  church- fly le  of  any  now  cxifting ; and  indeed  the 
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general  charadleriftic  of  his  mufic  is  fine  harmony,  unaffcdled  fim- 
plicity,  and  unfpeakable  grandeur.  He  alfo  compofed  the  tunes 
to  the  hymns  and  fongs  of  the  church,  tranfiated  by  George  Withers, 
as  appears  by  the  dedication  thereof  to  king  James  I.  they  are  me- 
lodies in  two  parts,  and  in  their  kind  are  excellent.  It  has  been  for 
fome  time  a queftion  whether  Orlando  Gibbons  ever  attained  to  ei- 
ther of  thofe  academical  honours  due  to  perfons  of  eminence  in  his 
profeffion  j but  it  appears  muft  evidently  by  the  letter  inferted  in  the 
preceding  article  of  Dr.  Heyther,  that  on  the  feventeenth  of  May, 
1622,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  dotftor  in  his  fa- 
culty ; as  alfo  that  this  honour  was  conferred  on  him  for  the  fake  of 
Camden,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  In  1625,  being  commanded  to 
Canterbury  to  attend  the  folcmnity  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  of  France,  upon  which  occafion  he  had  compofed  the  mu- 
fic, he  was  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  died  on  Whit-Sunday  in 
the  lame  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury} 
his  widow  Elizabeth  eretfted  a monument  over  his  grave  with  the  fol- 
lowing infeription  : 

* Orlando  Gibbons  Cantabrigi®  inter  Mufas  et  Muficam  nato,  fa- 

* cr®  R.  Capcll®  Organift®,  Sph®rarum  Harmonis  Digitorum  : pulfu 

* ®mulo  Cantionum  complurium  quxque  cum  non  canunt  minus 

* quam  canuntur  conditori  j Viro  integerrimo  et  cujus  vita  cum  arte 
‘ fuavifiimis  moribus  concordiflime  certavit  ad  nupt.  C.  R.  cum 

* M.  B.  Dorobern.  accito  iftuque  hen  Sanguinis  Crudo  et  crudeli 

* fato  cxtintfto,  choroquc  ccelefli  trooferipto  die  Pcntecoftcs  A.  D.  N. 

* MDCXXV.  Elizabetha  conjux  feptemque  ex  eo  liberorum  pa- 

* rens,  tanti  vix  doloris  fupcrftes,  mxrcntifiimo  mxrentifiima.  P. 

* vixit  A.  M.  DV 

Over  his  monument  is  a bull  with  the  arms  of  Gibbons,  viz, 
three  fcallops  on  a bend  dexter,  over  a lion  rampant. 

Dr.  Orlando  Gibbons  Tcft  a fon  named  Chriflopher,  an  excellent 
organift,  and  who  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 

He  had  two  brothers,  Edward  and  Ellis,  the  one  organift  of  Brif- 
tol,  the  other  of  Salilbury.  Edward  was  a bachelor  of  Cambridge, 

• The  letters  A.  M D.  fignify  Annos,  Menfes,  Dies,  they  were  intended  to  hare 
been  placed  at  a diltancc  from  each  other  and  to  be  filled  up ; but  Mr.  Dart,  author  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  has  given  a tianflation  of  the  infeription,  in  which 
vixit  A.  M.  D.  is  rendered  • he  lived  1500.’  Wood  fays  he  was  not  quite  forty-five 
when  be  died. 
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and  incorporated  at  Oxon.  in  1592.  Befides  being  organifl  of  Brif- 

tol,  he  was  prieft-vicar,  fub-clianter,  and  mailer  of  the  choriflers  in 
that  cathedral.  He  was  fworn  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  March  21, 
1604,  and  was  mailer  to  Matthew  Lock.  In  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana 
are  two  madrigals,  the  one  in  five,  the  other  in  fix  parts,  compofcd  by 
Ellis  Gibbons.  Wood  (lyles  him  the  admired  organifl  of  Salifbury. 
Of  Edward  it  is  faid  that  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  he  aflilted  king 
Charles  I.  with  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  pounds;  for  which  inflance 
of  his  loyalty  he  was  afterwards  very  feverely  treated  by  thofe  in 
power,  who  deprived  him  of  a confiderable  eflate,  and  thru  ft  him 
and  three  grand-children  out  of  his  houfe,  though  he  had  then  num- 
bered more  than  fourfeore  years. 

Nathaniel  Giles  was  born  in  or  near  the  city  of  Worcefter, 
and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1 585  ; he  was  one  of  the  organifls 
of  St.  George’s  chapel  at  Windlbr,  and  mafler  of  the  boys  there. 
Upon  the  deceafe  of  William  Hunnis,  in  1597,  he  was  appointed, 
mafler  of  the  children  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  organifls  of  the  chapel  royal  to  king  Charles  I.  He  compofcd 
many  excellent  lerviccs  and  anthems.  In  1607  he  fupplicated  for 
the  degree  of  dodtor  in  his  faculty,  but  for  fome  unknown  reafon  he 
declined  performing  the  exercife  for  it  till  the  year  1622,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  it,  at  which  time  it  was  propofed  that  he  fliould  dif- 
pute  with  Dr.  Heyther  upon  the  certain  queflions,  mentioned  in  the 
account  above  given  of  Dr.  Heyther,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
deputation  was  ever  held.  Dr.  Giles  died  January  24,  1633,  aged 
feventy-five,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  ailes  adjoining  to  St. 
George’s  chapel  at  Windfor,  under  a flone  with  an  infeription  to  his 
memory,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a man  noted  as  well 
for  his  religious  life  and  converfation,  as  his  excellence  in  his  faculty. 
He  lived  to  fee  a fon  of  his,  named  Nathaniel,  a canon  of  Windfor  and 
a prebendary  of  Worcefler  j and  a daughter  Margaret  difpofed  of  in 
marriage  to  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  bilhop  of  Hereford  : fhe  was  living  in 
the  year  1695. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  Charles  I.  to  the  crown,  Nicholas  Lanicre 
was  appointed  mafler  of  the  king’s  muficj  and  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera, 

tom.  XVI il.  pag.  728,  is  the  following  grant  in  favour  of  him  and 
other  muficians,  fervants  of  the  king. 

‘ Charles,  b)  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  To  the  treafurer  and  under 
* treafurer  of  ourcxchequer  nowc  being,  and  thathercalterlorthe  tyme 
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* fliall  be,greetinge,  Whereas  wee  have  beenegraciouflypleafed,  incon- 

* fidcration  of  fervice  done,  and  to  be  done  unto  us  by  fundrie  of  our 

* muficians,  to  graunt  unto  them  the  feverall  annuities  and  yearly  pen- 

* fions  hereafter  following,  (that  is  to  fay)  to  Nicholas  Laniere  mailer  of 
‘our  mufic  two  hundred  poundes  yearly  for  his  wages,  to  Thomas  Foord 
‘ fourefcore  poundes  yearly  for  his  wages,  that  is,  for  the  place  which 

* he  formerly  held,  fortie  poundesyearely.and  for  the  place  which  John 

* Ballard  late  deceafed,  held,  and  now  bellowed  uponbim  the  faid  Tho- 

* mas  Foord  fortie  poundes  yearly,  to  Robert  Johnfon  yearcly  for  his 

* wages  fortie  poundes  and  for  llringes  twentie  poundes  by  the  yeare, 

* to  Thomas  Day  ycarely  for  his  wages  fortie  poundes  and  for  keep- 
‘ ing  a boy  twenty-fower  poundes  by  the  yeare,  alfo  to  Alfonfo  Fera- 

* bofeo,  Thomas  Lupo,  John  Laurence,  John  Kelly,  John  Coglhall, 

* Robert  Taylor,  Richard  Deering,  John  Drewe,  John  Laniere,  Ed- 
‘ ward  Wormall,  Angelo  Notary  and  Jonas  Wrench,  to  everic  of 
‘ them  fortie  poundes  a peece  yearely  for  their  wages,  and  to  Alfon- 

. ‘ fo  Bales  and  Robert  Marlhe,  to  each  of  them  twentie  poundes  a- 

* peece  yearely  for  their  wages. 

* Theis  are  therefore  to  will  and  command  you,  out  of  our  trea- 
‘ furc  in  the  receipt  of  our  exchequer,  to  caufe  payment  to  be  made 

* to  our  faid  muficians  abovementioned,  and  to  every  of  them  feve- 
‘ rally  and  refpedtively,  the  faid  feverall  annuities  and  allowances,  as 

* well  prefcntly  upon  the  fight  hereof  for  one  whole  year  ended  at 

* the  feall  of  th’  Annunciation  of  the  blelTed  Virgin  Mary  lall  pall 

* before  the  date  hereof,  as  alfoe  from  the  feall  hitherto,  and  foe  from 

* tyme  to  tyme  hereafter  at  the  fower  ufuall  fealls  or  termes  of  the 

* yeare,  (that  is  to  fay)  at  the  feall  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 

* till,  St.  Michael  th’  Archangell,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  God,  and 

* th'  Annunciation  of  the  blcfled  Virgin  Mary,  by  even  and  equall 

* portions,  during  their  naturall  lives,  and  the  lives  of  everie  of  them 
4 refpedlively,  together  with  all  fees,  profitts,  commodities,  allow- 

* ances  and  advantages  whatfoever  to  the  faid  places  incident  and  be- 

* longing,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner  as  any  our  muficians  in  the 

* fame  places  heretofore  have  had  and  enjoyed  the  fame  ; and  theis 

* prefents,  or  the  inrollment  thereof,  fiiall  be  your  fuflicient  warrant 
‘ and  difehardge  in  this  behalfe.  In  witnes  whereof,  &c. 

* Witnes  ourfelf  at  Wcllminller,  the  eleaventh  day  of  _.uly. 

* Per  breve  de  privato  figillo,  &c.’ 

Vol.  IV.  H Charles 
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Charles  Butler,  a native  of  Wycomb  in  the  county  of  Bucks, 
and  a mafter  of  arts  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  published  a book 
with  this  title,  ‘ The  Principles  of  Mufik,  in  finging  and  fctting : with 
* the  twofold  ufe  thereof,  ecclefiafticall  and  civil,’  quarto,  Loud.  1636. 
The  author  of  this  book  was  a perfon  of  Angular  learning  and  in- 
genuity, which  he  manifcfted  in  fundry  other  works,  enumerated 
by  Wood  in  the  Athen.  Oxon.  among  the  reft  is  an  Englilh  gram- 
mar, publiihed  in  1633,  in  which  he  propofes  a fcheroe  of  regular 
orthography,  and  makes  ufe  of  characters,  fome  borrowed  from  the 
Saxon,  and  others  of  his  own  invention,  fo  Angular,  that  we  want 
types  to  exhibit  them.  And  of  this  imagined  improvement  of  hia 
he  appears  to  have  been  fo  fond,  that  all  his  traCts  are  printed  in  like 
manner  with  his  grammar  * j the  confequence  whereof  has  been  an 
almoft  general  difguft  of  all  that  he  has  written.  His  Principles  of 
muAc  is  however  a very  learned,  curious,  and  entertaining  book  j, 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  advertifement  from  the  printer  to  the  reader, 
preAxed  to  it,  explaining  the  powers  of  the  feveral  characters  made.  ' 
ufe  of  by  him,  may  be  red  to  great  advantage,  and  may  be  conftder- 
ed  as  a judicious  fupplement  to  Morley’s  Introduction.  Its  content! 
are  in  the  general  as  follows : 

Lib.  I.  cap.  x.  Of  the  Moodes : thefc  the  author  makes  to  be  five,, 
following  in  this  rcfpeCl  Caffiodorus,  and  afcribing  to  each  a different 
character  and  effeCt j.  their  names  are  the  Doric,  Lydian,  aEolic. 
Phrygian,  and  Ionic.  Cap,  2.  Of  Singing  j and  herein  of  the  num- 
ber, names,  tune,  and  time  of  the  notes,  with  their  external  adjuncts.. 
Cap.  3.  Of  Setting,  and  herein  of  the  parts  of  a fong,  of  melody,, 
harmony,  intervals,  concords,  and  difcords,  with  the  confecution  of. 
each  : Of  Ornaments,  that  is  to  fay.  Syncope,  fugue,  and  formality.. 
Cap.  4.  Of  the  two  ways  of  fctting,  that  is  to  fay,  in  counterpoint, 
and  in  difcant. 

Lib.  II.  cap.  1.  Of  inftruments  and  of  the  voice.  Ofditty-mufic,. 
and  of  mixt  mufic,  in  which  inftruments  are  affociatcd  with  the 
voice.  Cap.  2.  Of  the  divine  ufe  of  mufic.  Of  the  continuance  of. 
church-mufic ; of  objections  againft  it.  Of  the  fpecial  ufes  of  di- 
vine mufic,  with  an  apoftrophe  to  our  Lcvites.  Cap.  3.  Of  the  al- 
lowance of  civil  mufic,  with  the  fpecial  ufes  thereof,  and  of  the  ob- 
jections againft  it.  Epilogue. 

• A fpecimen  of  bis  orthography  is  inferted  in  Dr.  Johnfon’s  grammar  profiled  to  his 
Dictionary. 
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This  book  abounds  with  a great  variety  of  curious  learning  relating 
to  mafic,  feleCted  from  the  bed  writers  ancient  and  modern,  among 
which  latter  the  author  appears  to  have  held  Sethus  Calviiius  in  high 
edimation. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OUR  church-mufic,  through  the  indudry  of  thofe  who  had  fet 
thcmfclvcs  to  recover  and  coiled  the  works  of  fuch  muficians  as 
flourifhed  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  and  the  learning  and  in- 
genuity  of  thofe  their  fucceffors  who  had  laboured  in  producing  new 
compolitions,  was  by  this  time  arrived  at  fo  high  a degree  of  improve- 
ment, that  it  may  be  quedioned,  not  only  whether  it  was  not  then 
equal  to  that  of  any  country  ; but  whether  it  is,  if  not  even  now  fo 
near  perfection,  as  to  exclude  the  expectation  of  ever  feeing  it  rivalled: 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  compofitions  of  Tye,  Tallis, 
Bird,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  fome  others,  all  that  variety  of  melody 
harmony  and  fine  modulation  are  difcoverable,  which  ignorant  peo- 
ple conceive  to  be  the  effeCt  of  modern  refinement , for  an  inflance 
whereof  we  need  not  feek  any  farther  than  to  the  anthem  of  Dr.  Tye, 
* I will  exalt  thee,'  which  a ftranger  to  the  mufic  of  our  church 
would  conceive  to  be  acompofition  of  the  prefent  day  rather  than  of 
the  fixteenth  century.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  mod  of  the  com- 
pofitions in  theCantiones  Sacra;  of  Tallis  and  Bird,  and  the  Cantio- 
nes  Sacrarum  and  Gradualia  of  the  latter,  which  abound  with  fugues 
of  the  fined  contexture,  and  fuch  defoant,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  a very 
good  judge,  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  angelical  and  divine. 

Thefe  confederations,  aided  by  the  difpofition  which  Charles  I. 
had  manifeded  towards  the  church,  and  the  favour  fhewn  by  him  to 
mufic  and  its  profcfTors,  were  doubtlefs  the  principal  inducement  to 
the  publication  in  the  year  1641,  of  a noble  colle&ion  of  church-mu- 
fic  by  one  John  Barnard,  a minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the, 
title  whereof  is  as  follows : 

‘ The  fird  book  of  feleCted  Church-mufic,  confiding  of  fervices 
* and  anthems,  fuch  as  are  now  ufed  in  the  cathedral  collegiate 
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* churches  of  this  kingdom,  never  before  printed,  whereby  Rich 
‘ books  as  were  heretofore  with  much  difficulty  and  charges  tran- 

* feribed  for  the  ufe  of  the  quire,  are  now,  to  the  laving  of  ranch  la- 

* bour  and  expence,  publiffied  for  the  general  good  of  all  fuefi  as 

* (hall  defire  them  either  for  publick  or  private  exercife.  Collected 

* out  of  divers  approved  authors  by  John  Barnard,  one  of  the  Minor 

* Canons  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Paul,  London.  London, 

* printed  by  Edward  Griffin,  and  are  to  be  folde  at  the  figne  of  the 

* Three  Lutes  in  Paul’s  alley.  1641.’ 

The  contents  of  this  book  arc  fervices  for  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  communion,  preces,  and  refponfcs  by  Tallis,  Strogers,  Be- 
vin.  Bird,  Orlando  Gibbons,  William  Mundy,  Parfons,  Morlcy,  Dr. 
Giles,  Woodfon;  the  Litany  by  Tallis,  and  anthems  in  four,  five, 
and  fix  parts,  to  a great  number,  by  Tallis,  Hooper,  Farrant,  Shep- 
heard.  Will.  Mundy,  Gibbous,  Batten,  Dr.  Tye,  Morlcy,  Hooper, 
White,  Dr.  Giles,  Parfons,  Weelkes,  Dr.  Bull  and  Ward  : and  here 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  in  this  colledtion  the  anthem 

* O God  the  maker  of  all  things,’  is  aferibed  to  William  Mundy, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  that  has  ever  been  entertained.  It  was  pro- 
bably this  book  that  fet  Dr.  Aldrich  upon  an  enquiry  after  the  fadt, 
which  terminated  in  a full  convidtion,  founded  upon  evidence,  that 
it  is  a compofition  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  I.  confidering  which,  and 
the  great  expencc  and  labour  of  fuch  a publication,  it  might  be  con- 
jedlured  that  his  majefty  had  liberally  contributed  towards  it j but  the 
contrary  is  fo  evident  from  a paflage  in  the  preface,  where  the  author 
fpeaks  of  the  charges  of  the  work  as  an  adventurous  enterprize,  that 
we  are  left  at  a lofs  which  to  commend  moll,  his  zeal,  his  induilry, 
or  the  liberality  of  his  fpirit.  For  not  to  mention  the  labour  and  ex- 
pence of  colledling  and  copying  fuch  a number  of  mufical  compofi- 
tions  as  fill  a folio  volume,  and  not  only  the  mufic,  but  the  letter-prefs 
types  appear  to  have  been  call  on  purpofc,  the  latter  of  which  are  in 
the  charadtcr  called  by  writing-mailers,  Secretary  ; with  the  initial 
letters  in  German  text  of  a large  fize  and  finely  ornamented. 

A few  years  after  the  publication  of  Barnard's  Colledtion,  another 
was  printed  with  this  title,  * Mufica  Deo  lacra  et  Ecclefias  Anglicanae, 

* or  mufic  dedicated  to  the  honour  and  fervice  of  God,  and  to  the  ufe 
‘ of -cathedrals  and  other  churches  of  England,  efpecially  the  chapel 

* royal 
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*■  royal  of  king  Charles  1/  in  ten  books  by  Thomas  Tomkins,  bachelor 
ofmufic,  of  whom  an  account  has  before  been  given*.  This  work 
confifls  of  a great  variety  of  fervices  of  different  kinds,  and  anthems 
from  three  to  ten  parts,  all  of  the  author’s  own  compofition,  many 
whereof  are  in  great  eftimation  -f. 

There  was  great  reafon  to  expe&  that  the  publications  above-men- 
tioned would  have  been  followed  by  others  of  the  like  kind  notlefs 
valuable  ; but  the  Puritans,  who  had  long  been  labouring  to  abolifh 
the  liturgy,  had  now  got  the  reins  of  government  into  their  hand?,  and 
all  hopes  of  this  kind  were  fruflrated  by  an  ordinance  which  palled 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  January  4,  1644,  repealing  the  flatutes  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  Elizabeth,  for  uniformity  in  the  Common  Prayer;  and 
ordaining  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  fhould  not  from  thence- 
forth be  ufed  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  place  of  public  worfhip  within 
the  kingdom  of  England  or  dominion  of  Wales  ; but  that  the  direc- 
tory for  public  worfhip  therein  fet  forth,  fhould  be  thenceforth  ufcd,. 
purfued,  and  obferved  in  all  cxencifes  of  the  public  worfhip  of  God  £. 

The  directory  referred  to  bv  the  above  ordinance  was  drawn  up  by 
the  affembly  of  divines  at  Wcftminfler  ||,  who  were  the  ftanding 
council  of  the  parliament  in  all  matters  concerning  religion ; the 
preface  reprefents  the  ufe  of  the  liturgy  or  fervice-book  as  * burden- 

* fome,  and  a great  hindrance  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  that 

* ignorant  and  fuperftitious  people  had  made  an  idol  of  common  prayer,. 
' and,  pleating  themfelves  in  their  prefence  at  that  fervice,  and  their 
‘•lip-labour  in  bearing  a part  in  it,  bad  thereby  hardened  themfelves 

' in  their  ignorance  and  careleffnefs  of  faving  knowledge  and  true  piety. 

' That  the  liturgy  had  been  a great  means,  as  on  the  one  hand  to  make 

* and  increafe  an  idle  unedifying  miniftry,  which  contented  itfelf  with 
‘ fet  forms  made  to  their  hands  by  others,  without  putting  forth  them- 
‘ felves  to  exercife  the  gift  of  prayer,  with  which  our  Lord  Jefus 

* Chrift  plcafcth  to  furnilh  all  his  fervants  whom  he  calleth'to  that 

* Vol.  HI.  page  379. 

t It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  thought  of  printing  them  in  fcore  did  not  occur  • 
to  the  publiflters  of  thefc  feveral  collections  ; the  confequcuce  is,  that,  by  the  lots  of  part 
of  the  book,  they  at  this  day  can  fcatccly  be  faid  to  exift.  Some  years  ago  diligent  fcarch  . 
was  made  fora  complete  fet  of  Barnard’s  books,  and  in  all  the  kingdom  there  was  not  one 
to  be  found  ; the  lead  impeded  was  that  belonging  to  the  choir  of  Hereford,  but  in  this  - 
the  boys  parts  were  defedtve. 

J Kufhw.  part  II.  vol.  II.  page  839. 

| Pref.  to  vol.  III.  of  Neal's  Hilt,  of  the  Puritans.  . 

Vol,  IV,.  I.  ‘office*; 
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• office;  Co  on  the  other  fide  it  had  been,  and  ever  would  be,  if  con- 

* tinued,  a matter  of  endlefs  ftrifc  and  contention  in  the  church.’ 

For  thefe  and  other  rcafons  contained  in  the  preface,  which  rcpre- 
fent  the  hearing  of  the  word  as  a much  more  important  duty  of  re- 
ligion than  prayer  or  thankfgiving,  the  directory  efiablifhes  a new 
form  of  divine  worffiip,  in  which  the  Tinging  of  Pfalms  is  all  of  mu- 
fic that  is  allowed  ; concerning  which  the  following  are  the  rules  : 

* It  is  the  duty  of  Chriftians  to  praife  God  publickly  by  finging  of 

• pfalms,  together  in  the  congregation,  and  alfo  privately  in  the  fa- 

* mily.  In  finging  of  pfalms  the  voice  is  to  be  tuneably  and  gravely 

• ordered  ; but  the  chief  care  mud  be  to  fing  with  underfianding 
4 and  with  grace  in  the  heart,  making  melody  unto  the  Lord.  That 
4 the  whole  congregation  may  join  herein,  every  one  that  can  read  is 
4 to  have  a pfalm-book,  and  all  others,  not  difabled  by  age  or  other- 
4 wife,  are  to  be  exhorted  to  learn  to  read.  But  for  the  prefent,  where 
4 many  in  the  congregation  cannot  read,  it  is  convenient  that  themi- 
4 nifter,  or  fome  fit  perfon  appointed  by  him  and  the  other  ruling  offi- 

* cers,  do  read  the  plalin  line  by  line  before  the  finging  thereof.' 
Thus  was  the  whole  fabric  of  the  liturgy  fubverted,  and  the  fiudy 

of  that  kind  of  harmony  rendered  ufelefs,  which  had  hitherto  been 
looked  upon  as  a great  incentive  to  devotion.  That  there  is  a ten- 
dency in  mufic  to  excite  grave,  and  even  devout,  as  well  as  lively 
and  mirthful  affections,  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  not  an  abfolute 
flranger  to  its  efficacy ; and  though  it  may  perhaps  be  faid  that  the 
effcCts  of  mufic  are  mechanical,  and  that  there  can  be  nothing  pleafing 
to  God  in  that  devotion  which  follows  the  involuntary  operation  of 
found  on  the  human  mind  : this  is  more  than  can  be  proved ; and 
the  feripture  feems  to  intimate  the  contrary. 

The  abolition  of  the  liturgy  was  attended  not  barely  with  a con- 
tempt of  thofe  places  where  it  had  been  ufually  performed ; but  by  a 
pofitive  exertion  of  that  power  which  the  then  remaining  rcliques  of 
the  legifiature  had  ulurped,  the  Common  Prayer  had  been  declared 
by  public  authority  to  be  a fuperftitious  ritual.  In  the  opinion  of 
thefe  men  it  therefore  became  neceffary  for  the  promotion  of  true  re- 
ligion that  organs  (hould  be  taken  down  ; that  choral  mufic-books 
(hould  be  torn  and  deftroyed  ; that  painted  glafs-windows  (hould  be 
broken  ; that  cathedral  fervice  (hould  be  totally  abolifhed,  and  that 
thofe  retainers  to  the  church,  whofe  duty  it  had  been  to  celebrate  its 

more 
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more  folemn  fervice,  fhould  betake  themfelves  to  fome  employment 
lefs  offenfivc  to  God  than  that  of  finging  his  praifes.  In  confequencc 
of  thefe,  which  were  the  predominant  opinions  of  thofe  times,  col- 
legiate and  parochial  churches  were  fpoiled  of  their  ornaments;  mo- 
numents were  defaced  ; fepulchral  inferiptions  engraven  on  brafs 
were  torn  up ; libraries  and  rcpofitories  were  ranfacked  for  ancient 
mulical  fervice- books,  and  Latin  or  English,  popifh  or  proteftant, 
they  were  deemed  equally  fuperftitious  and  ungodly,  and  as  fuch 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  and,  in  (hort, 
fuch  havoc  and  devaflation  made,  as  could  only  be  equalled  by  that 
which  attended  the  fuppreffion  of  religious  houfes  under  Henry  VIII. 

The  fentiments  of  thefe  men,  who,  to  exprefs  the  meeknefs  and 
inoffenfivenefs  of  their  difpofitions,  had  aflumed  the  name  of  Puri- 
tans, with  refped  to  the  reverence  due  to  places  fet  apart  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  religious  worlhip,  were  fuch  as  freed  them  from  all  reftraints 
of  common  decency  : that  there  is  no  inherent  holinefs  in  the  Hones 
or  timbers  that  compofe  a cathedral  or  other  church  ; and  that  the 
ceremony  of  confecration  implies  nothing  more  than  an  exemption 
of  the  place  or  thing  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  it  from  vulgar  and  com- 
mon ufe,  is  agreed  by  the  fober  and  rational  part  of  mankind  j and 
on  the  minds  of  fuch  the  ceremonies  attending  the  dedication  of 
churches  has  operated  accordingly ; but,  as  if  there  had  been  a merit 
in  contradicting  the  common  fenfe  and  opinion  of  the  world,  no 
fooner  were  thefe  men  verted  with  the  power,  than  they  found  the 
means  to  level  all  diftinftions  of  place  and  rttuation,  and  to  pervert 
the  temples  of  God  to  the  vileft  and  moil  profane  ufes. 

To  inftance  in  one  particular;  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul 
was  turned  into  horfe-quarters  for  the  foldiersof  the  parliament,  fav- 
ing  the  choir,  which  was  feparated  by  a brick  wall  from  the  nave, 
and  converted  into  a preaching  place,  the  entrance  to  which  was  at 
a door  formerly  a window  on  the  north  fide  eartwards  *.  Hitherto 
many  of  the  citizens  and  others  were  ufed  to  refort  to  hear  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius Burgefs,  who  had  an  alignment  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  church,  as  a reward  for  his  fermons, 
which  were  ufually  made  up  of  inveCtives  againrt  deans,  chapters, 
and  finging-men,  againft  whom  he  feemed  to  entertain  a great  anti- 
pathy -f-.  The  noble  Corinthian  portico  at  the  weft  end,  defigned  by 

• Dugdale's  Hift,  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  pag.  173.  + Athcn.  Oxon.  vol.  □.  Col.  347. 

Jones 
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Jones  was  leafed  out  to  a man  of  a proje&ing  head,  who  built  in  it 
a number  of  fmall  (hops,  which  were  letten  by  him  to  habcrdafhers,. 
glovers,  femfters,  as  they  were  then  called,  or  milliners,  and  othee 
petty  tradefmen,  and  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Paul’s  Change. 

Of  muficians  of  eminence  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  king. 
Charles  I.  the  following  are  among  the  chief. 

Richard  Deering  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that 
name  in  Kent.  He  was  bred  up  in  Italy,  where  he  obtained  the  re- 
putation of  a molt  admirable  mulician  upon  his  return  to  England,, 
and  pradtifed  for  fomc  time,  but  being  llraightly  importuned,  he  be- 
came organift  to  the  monaftery  of  Englilh  nuns  at  Bruflels  j upon 
the  marriage  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  organift  to  his  con- 
fort  Henrietta  Maria*  in  which  ftation  he  continued  till  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  England  : he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  muiic  as 
a member  of  Chrift-Church  college,  Oxon.  in  1610;  he  has  leftofhis 
compofition  ' Cantiones  faerie  quinque  vocum,  cum  bafto  continuo  ad 

* Organum.’  Antwerp,  1597  ; and  • Cantica  facra  ad  melodiam  ma- 

* drigalium  elaborata  fenis  vocibus.’  Antwerp,  1618.  He  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome  about  the  year  1657. 

John  Hingston,  a fcholar  of  Orlando  Gibbons  *,  was  organift 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  as  it  is  faid,  had  fome  affedlion  for  muGe 
and  muficians  Hingfton  was  firft  in  the  fcrvice  of  Charles  I.  but 
for  a penfion  of  one  hundred  pounds  a year  he  went  over  to  Crom- 

• Anthony  Wood,  from  whofe  manufeript  in  the  Aihmolean  Mufeum  the  above  ac- 
count is  partly  taken,  was  not  able  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  he  left  therein  for  the  name 
of  Hingilon’s  mailer  t but  a manufeript  in  the  hand-writing  of  Ilingiton.  now  extant,  af- 
certains  it.  Tbit  relic  it  thus  inferibed,  * My  Mailer’s  Songs  in  fcore  with  fome  Fanta- 

* zias  of  6 parts  of  nrv  own.’  The  Fantazias  (land  Bril  in  the  book,  ami  are  about  fix  in 
number,  fome  fubferibed  Jo.  Hingflon,  Jan.  1640,  and  other  dates  the  fongs  are  fub- 
feribed  Orlando  Gibbons.  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Orlando  Gibbons  was  the  maf- 
ter  of  Hingfton  : and  this  fuppofition  is  corroborated  by  the  following  anecdote,  com  mu, 
nicated  by  one  of  Hingfton 's  descendants  now  living,  to  wit,  that  the  Chriftian  name  Or- 
lando, for  reafons  which  they  have  hitherto  been  ignorant  of,  has  in  feveral  inflanccs  been 
given  to  the  males  of  the  family.  Note,  that  in  the  Mb.  abovementioned  one  of  Gib- 
bons’s fongs  has  this  memorandum,  ‘ Made  for  Prince  Charles  to  be  fung  with  5 voices  to 

* his  wind  inllrument.’ 

\ There  are  many  particulars  related  of  Cromwell,  which  ihew  that  he  was  a lover  of 
muiic:  indeed  Anthony  Wood  expreisiy  after ts  it  in  his  life  of  himfelf,  pag.  139,  and  as 
a proof  of  it  relates  the  following  (lory.  * A.  W.  had  fome  acquaintance  with  James 
r Quin,  M.  A.  one  of  the  (enior  iludents  of  Chrift. Church,  and  had  feveral  times  heard 

* him  Cng  with  great  admiration.  His  voice  was  a bafs,  and  he  had  a great  command  of 

* it ; t’was  very  ftrong,  and  exceeding  trouling,  but  he  wanted  (kill,  and  could  fcarce 

‘ Cog 
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well,  and  inflru&edhis  daughters  in  raulic.  He  bred  up  under  him 
two  boys,  whom  he  taught  to  ling  with  him  Deering’s  Latin  fongs, 
which  Cromwell  greatly  delighted  to  hear,  and  had  often  performed 
before  him  at  the  Cock-pit  at  Whitehall.  IJc  had  concerts  at  his 
own  houfe,  at  which  Cromwell  would  often  be  prefent.  In  one  of 
thefe  mufical  entertainments  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange  happened  to  be  a 
performer,  and  Sir  Roger  not  leaving  the  room  upon  Cromwell’s  com- 
ing into  it,  the  Cavaliers  gave  him  the  name  of  Oliver's  fidlcr  ; but 
in  a pamphlet  entitled  Truth  and  Loyalty  vindicated,  Lond.  1662,  he 
clears  himfelf  from  the  imputation  which  this  reproachful  appellation 
was  intended  tofixon  him, and  relates  the  Rory  in  the  words  following : 
* Concerning  the  Rory  of  the  fiddle,  this  I fuppofe  might  be  the 

* rife  of  it.  Being  in  Saint  James  park,  I beard  an  organ  touched  in 

* a little  low  room  of  one  Mr.  Hinckfon’s  j I went  in,  and  found  a 

* private  company  of  five  or  fix  perfons  : they  defired  me  to  take  up 

* a viole  and  bear  a part,  l did  fo,  and  that  a part  too,  not  much  to 

* advance  the  reputation  of  my  cunning.  By  and  by,  without  the 

* leaR  colour  of  a defign  or  expedition,  in  comes  Cromwell.  He 

* found  us  playing,  and  as  I remember  fo  he  left  us.’ 

HingRon  was  Dr.  Blow’s  firR  maRer,  though  the  infeription  on 
Blow’s  monument  takes  no  notice  of  it,  but  fays  that  he  was  brought 
up  under  Dr.  ChriRopher  Gibbons.  He  had  a nephew  named  Peter, 
educated  under  Purcell,  and  who  was  organiR  of  Ipfwich,  and  an 
eminent  teacher  of  mufic  there  and  in  that  neighbourhood.  A pic- 
ture of  John  HingRon  is  in  the  mufic-fchool,  Oxon. 


* ling  in  confort.  He  had  been  turn’d  out  of  his  fludents  place  by  the  visitors,  but  being 

* well  acquainted  with  fome  great  men  of  thofc  times  that  ioved  muftek,  they  introduced 

* him  into  the  company  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  proiedtor,  who  loved  a good  voice  and 

* inftrumental  mufick  well.  He  heard  him  ling  with  very  great  delight,  liquor’d  him 

* with  fack,  and  in  condufion  faid,  *•  Mr.  Quin,  you  have  done  very  well,  what  (ha  I I 
" do  for  you  J”  To  which  Quin  made  anfwer  with  great  complements,  of  which  he  had 

* command,  with  a great  grace,  “ That  your  Highnefs  would  be  pleated  to  reliorc  me  to 
**  my  fludents  place  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  fo  kept  it  to  his  dying  day  ’ 

Cromwell  was  alfo  fond  of  the  mufic  of  the  organ,  as  appears  from  the  following  remark- 
able anecdote.  In  the  grand  rebellion,  when  the  organ  at  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford  among 
others  was  taken  down,  Cromwell  ordered  it  to  be  carefully  conveyed  to  Hampton-Court, 
where  it  was  placed  in  the  great  gallery ; and  one  of  Cromwell’s  favourite  amuiemems  was 
to  be  entertained  with  this  mftrument  at  leifure  hours.  It  continued  there  till  the  Reftora- 
tion,  when  it  was  returned  to  it  originalowners,  and  was  the  fame  that  remained  in  the  choir 
of  that  college  till  within  thefe  lall  thirty  years.  Obfervations  on  the  Fairy  Queen  of 
Spcnfcr  by  Tho.  Wharton.  Lond.  1772,  vol.ll  pug.  236,  in  not. 
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JOHN  HILTON 


M US  .BACC  . CANTAB  . 

MDCXXVI. 

John  Hilton,  a bachelor  in  muiic,  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  WeftcnitTfter,  and 
alfo  clerk  of  that  parifti.  He  was  the  author  of  a madrigal  in  five 
parts,  printed  in  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana.  In  1627  he  publilhed 
Fa  La's  for  three  voices*;  and  in  1652,  ‘ A choice  Collection  of 
* Catches,  Rounds,  and  Canons  for  3 or  4 voyces,’  containing  fome 
of  the  moA  excellent  compofitionsof  this  kind  any  where  extant,  many 
of  them  by  himfelf,  the  reft  by  themofteminentof  his  contemporaries. 

* Fa  La’s  are  fhort  fongs  fct  to  muiic,  with  a repetition  of  thofe  fyllables  at  the  fccond 
and  fourth  line,  and  fometimcs  only  at  the  end  of  every  flanza.  Morley  competed  many 
fongs  of  this  kind,  but  none  equal  to  thofe  of  Hilton,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  good- 
nclii  of  the  melody. 

There 
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There  are  extant  in  the  choir-books  of  many  cathedrals  a morning 
and  evening  fervice  of  Hilton’s  compofition,  but  they  were  never 
printed.  He  died  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpation,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cloifter  of  the  abbey-church  of  Weftminfter,  with  the  folemnity 
of  an  anthem  fung  in  the  church  before  his  corpfe  was  brought  out  for 
interment  j an  honour  which  he  wejl  deferved,  for,  though  not  a vo- 
luminous compofer,  he  was  an  ingenious  and  found  mufician. 

William  Lawes,  the  fon  of  Thomas  Lawes,  a vicar-choral  of 
the  church  of  Salitbury,  and  a native  of  that  city,  having  an  early 
propenfity  to  mufic,  was,  at  the  expence  of  Edward  earl  of  Hertford, 
educated  under  Coperario.  He  was  Bril  of  the  choir  at  Chichefter,  but 
was  called  from  thence,  and  on  the  firft  day  of  January,  1602,  was 
fworn  a gentleman  of  the  royal  chapel.  On  the  fixth  day  of  May,  1 61 1, 
herefigned  his  place  in  favour  of  one  Ezekiel  Wood,  and  became  one 
of  the  private  mulic  to  king  Charles  I.  Fuller  fays  he  was  refpedted 
and  beloved  of  all  fuch  perfons  who  call  any  looks  towards  virtue  and 
bonourj  and  he  feems  to  have  been  well  worthy  of  their  regard  : his 
gratitude  and  loyalty  to  his  matter  appear  in  this,  that  he  took  up  arms 
for  the  king  againtt  the  parliament,  and  though,  to  exempt  him  from 
danger,  the  general.  Lord  Cerrard,  made  him  a commiflary,  yet  the 
activity  of  his  fpirit  difdained  that  fecurity  which  was  intended  for  him, 
and  at  the  fiegc  of  Chcfter,  in  1645,  he  loft  his  life  by  a cafual  (hot. 
The  king  was  fo  affedted  at  his  lofs,  that  it  is  faid  he  wore  a particular 
mourning  for  him. 

His  compofnions  were  for  the  moft  part  Fantafias  for  viols  and  the 
organ.  His  brother  Henry,  in  the  preface  to  a joint  work  of  theirs, 
hereunder  mentioned,  afi'erts  that  he  compofed  above  thirty  feveral 
forts  of  mufic  for  voices  and  inftruments,  and  that  there  was  not  any 
inftrument  in  ufe  in  his  time  but  he  compofed  fo  aptly  to  it  as  if  he 
had  only  ftudied  that.  Many  fongs  of  his  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
colledtions  of  that  day  ; feveral  catches  and  rounds,  and  a few  canons 
of  his  compofition  are  publifhed  in  Hilton’s  Collcdlion,  but  the  chief 
of  his  printed  works  are,  * Choice  Pfalms  put  into  Mufick  for  three 
• voices,’ with  a thorough-baft,  compofed  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Sandys's 
paraphrafe,  by  him  in  conjundiion  with  his  brother  Henry,  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  1648,  with  nine  canons  of  William  Lawes  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  thorough-baft  book.. 

Henry 
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HENRY  I. AWES  SERVANT  TO  HIS  MAJF.STIE 
KINO  CIIA.I.1N  HIS  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
MU  SIC. 


Henry  Lawes,  the  brother  of  the  former.  Of  his  education  lit- 
tle is  known,  except  that  he  was  a fcholar  of  Coperario.  By  the 
cheque-book  of  the  chapel  royal  it  appears  that  he  was  fworn  in  Pif- 
tcllcron  the  firft  day  of  January,  1625,  and  on  the  third  of  November 
following  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  j after  that  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  cheque,  and  of  the  private  mufic  to  king  Charles  I. 
Lawes  is  celebrated  for  having  firft  introduced  the  Italian  ftyle  of 
mufic  into  this  kingdom,  upon  no  better  a pretence  than  a fong  of 
his,  the  fubjedt  whereof  is  the  ftory  of  Thefeus  and  Ariadne,  being 

the 
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the  firft  among  his  Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices,  Lond.  fol.  1653,  wherein  are  fome  pafiages  which  a fuperfi- 
cial  reader  might  millake  for  recitative.  The  book  however  deferves 
particular  notice,  for  it  is  publithed  with  a preface  by  Lawes  himfclf, 
and  commendatory  verfes  by  Waller,  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  the 
nephews  ofMilton,  and  other  perfons ; befides,  that  the  fongs  are,  for 
the  poetry,  fome  of  the  beft  compofitions  of  the  kind  in  the  Englilh 
language;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  whofc  talents  for  poetry 
there  are  hardly  any  other  evidences  remaining  ; fome  of  their  names 
are  as  follow:  Thomasearl  of  Winchelfea,  William  carl  of  Pembroke, 
John  earl  of  Uriftol,  lord  Broghill,  Mr.  Thomas  Carey,  a fon  of  the 
earl  of  Monmouth,  Mr.  Henry  Noel,  fon  of  lord  Camden,  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  fuppofed  to  be  he  that  together  with  Sir  George  Lifle 
.was  (hot  at  Colchefter  after  the  furrender  of  the  garrifon;  and  Carew 
Raleigh,  the  fon  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  the  preface  to  this  book 
the  author  mentions  his  having  formerly  compofed  fome  airs  to  Ita- 
lian and  Spanilh  words ; and  fpeaking  of  the  Italians,  he  acknow- 
ledges them  in  general  to  be  the  greateft  mailers  of  mufic : yet  he  con- 
tends that  this  nation  had  produced  as  able  muficians  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope. He  cenfures  the  fondnefs  of  the  age  for  fongs  fung  in  a lan- 
guage which  the  hearers  do  not  underftand  ; and  to  ridicule  it,  men- 
tions a fong  of  his  own  compofition,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 

' which  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  index  containing  the  initial  words  of 
fome  old  Italian  fongs  or  madrigals;  and ‘this  index,  which  red  to- 
gether made  a ftrangc  medley  of  nonfenfe,  he  fays  he  fet  to  a va- 
ried air,  and  gave  out  that  it  came  from  Italy,  whereby  it  paficd  for 
an  Italian  fong.  In  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  a very  fine  engrav- 
ing of  the  author’s  head  by  Faithorne,  a copy  whereof,  with  the  in-  1 
feription  under  it,  is  above  inferted. 

The  firft  compofition  in  this  book  is  the  Complaint  of  Ariadne, 
written  by  Mr.  William  Cartwright  of  Chrift-Church  college,  Oxon. 
The  mufic  is  neither  recitative  nor  air,  but  is  in  fo  precifc  a medium 
between  both,  that  a name  is  wanting,  for  it.  The  fong  is  in  the 
key  of  C,  with  the  minor  third,  and  feems  to  abound  with  femito- 
nic  intervals,  the  ufe  of  which  was  fcarcely  known  at  that  time. 
Whether  it  was  this  Angular  circumftancc,  or  fome  other  lefs  ob- 
vious, that  contributed  to  recommend  it,  cannot  now  be  difeovered. 
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but  the  applaufes  that  attended  the  publication  of  it  exceed  all 
belief. 

In  the  year  1633,  Henry  Lawes,  together  with  Simon  Iwes  were 
made  choice  of  to  compofe  the  airs,  leffons,  and  fongs  of  a mafque 
prefented  at  Whitehall  on  Candlemas-night  before  the  king  and 
queen  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Noy  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards 
carl  of  Clarendon,  Mr.  Selden,  Bulftrode  Whitelocke*,  and  others. 
Of  this  ridiculous  feene  of  mummery  Whitelocke  has  given  an  ac- 
count in  his  Memorials,  but  one  much  longer  and  more  particular  in 
certain  memoirs  of  his  life  extant  in  manufeript,  wherein  he  relates 
that  Lawes  and  Ives  had  each  an  hundred  pounds  for  his  trouble, 
and  that  the  whole  charge  of  the  mufic  came  to  about  one  thouland 
pounds. 

Henry  Lawes  alfo  compofcd  tunes  to  Mr.  George  Sandys’s  excel- 
lent paraphrafe  on  the  Pfalms,  published  fir  ft  in  folio  in  the  year 
1 638  and  in  1676  in  oftavo.  Thcfe  tunes  are  different  from  thofo 
in  the  Pfalms  compofcd  by  Henry  and  William  Lawes,  and  publifh- 
ed  in  the  year  1648  j they  are  for  a fingle  voice  with  a bafs,  and 
were  intended  for  private  devotion  : that  to  Pl’alinlxxii.  is  now,  and 
beyond  the  memory  of  any  now  living,  has  been  played  by  the  chimes 
of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  London,  at  the  hours  of  four, 
eight,  and  twelve. 

Milton’s  Comus  was  originally  fet  by  Henry  Lawes  and  was  firft 
publifhed  by  him  in  the  year  1637,  with  a dedication  to  Lord  Bracly, 
fon  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater. 

Of  the  hiftory  of  this  elegant  poem  little  more  is  known  than  that 
it  was  written  for  the  entertainment  of  the  noble  earl  mentioned  in 


• Whitelocke  made  great  pretentions  to  dill  in  mufle.  In  the  manufeript  memoirs  of 
his  life  above-mentioned,  he  relates  that  ‘ with  the  atTittance  of  Mr.  Ives  he  compofcd  an 
‘ air,  and  called  it  Whitelocke’sCoranto,  which  was  fir  If  played  publicly  by  the  Mack  Friars 

* mufic,  then  efteemed  the  belt  in  London.  That  whenever  he  went  to  the  playhoufe  there, 

* the  muficians  would  immediately  upon  his  coming  in  play  it.  That  the  queen  heating  it, 
< would  fcarce  believe  it  was  compoled  by  an  Englifliman,  becaufc,  as  flic  laid,  it  was  ful- 
« ler  of  life  and  fpirit  than  the  Kngtiih  airs,  but  that  (he  honoured  the  Coramo  and  the  maker 

* of  it  with  her  majefty’s  royal  commendation : and,  laftly,  that  it  grew  to  that  requeft, 

* that  all  the  common  muficians  in  this  towne,  and  all  over  the  kingdome,  gott  the  com- 

* pofition  of  it,  and  played  it  publicly  in  all  places  for  about  thirty  years  after.'  The 
reader  may  probably  wilb  to  perufe  a dance-tune  the  compofilion  oi  a grave  lawyer,  one 
who  was  afterwards  a commiflioner  of  the  great  fcal,  and  an  ambaflador,  and  which  a 
queen  of  England  vouebfafed  thus  to  honour}  and  to  gratify  his  cutiofity  it  is  here  inferted 

by 
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for  the  earl  of  Bridgewater  being  prelident  of  Wales  in  the  year  1634, 
had  his  relidencc.  at  Ludlow-callie  in  Shropshire p Jurd  Bracly  and 
Mr.  Egerton,  his  fons,  and  lady  Alice  Egerton,  his  daughter,  pafllng 
through  a place  called  the  Hay-Wood  forcA,  or  Haywood  in  Here- 
fordAiire,  were  benighted',  and  the  lady  for  fome  Aiort  time  loft  ; 
this  accident  being  related  to  their  father  upon  their  arrival  at  his 
caftle,  furnilhed  a fubjefl  which  Milton  wrought  into  one  of  the  fineft 
poems  of  the  kind  in  any  languages  and  being  a drama,  it  was  re- 
prefcnied  on  Michaelmas  night,  1634,  at  Ludlo w-cattle,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  family  and  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry. 
Lawcs  himfclf  performing  in  it  the  charader  of  the  attendant  fpirit, 
who  towards  the  middle  of  the  drama  appears  to  the  brothers  habited 
like  a fliepherd,  and  is  by  them  called  Thirfis  *. 

Lawes’s  mafic  to  Comus  was  never  printed,  and  there,  is  nothing 
in  any*  of  the  printed  copies  of  the  poem,  nor  in  the  many  accounts 
ttf  Milton  now  extant,  that  tends  to  fatisfy  a curious  enquirer  as  to 
the  form  in  which  it  was  let  to  mufic.  whether  in  recitative,,  or 
otherwife;  but  by  a MS.  in  his  own  hand^writing  it  appears  that 
the  two  fongs,  ‘ Sweet  Echo,’  and  • Sabrina  Fair,’  together  with 
three  other  palfagcs  in  the  poem,  ‘ Back  (hepherds  back,’  * To  the 
- r Scean  now  I fly,'  ‘ Now  my  talk  is  fmoothly  done,’  ('elected  for  the 
purpoftfi  were  the  whole  of  the-originol  tnuGc  to  Comus,  aod  that  the 
reft  of  it  being  blank  verfe,  was  uttered  with  adion  in  a manner  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  theatric  reprefentation.  The  ficA  of  thefe 
fongs  is  heregiven.  At  the  end  of  it  a quaint  alteration  of  the  read- 
ing occurs, .which  none  but  a tnufician  would  have  thought  of. 

■ r*  r * 

In  the  Journal  of  Ms  embaffy  to  Sneden,  lately  publiihed  from  the  above-mentioned  jIS. 
is  this  paflage  : * I’ieftTcOtello  flaying  witfjiWhitclocke  above  three  howers,  he  was  jn- 

* tcitained  with  Wtiilctockc’s  mufick  I the  rector  ehoii  was  Mr.  Ingclo,  excellent  ip  that 

* ami  other  faculties,  and  (even  or  eight  of  his  gentlemen,  well  (killed  both  hi  vocalland 
‘ inflrumcntall  niuficke  i and  Wtiitrlocke  himfelf  femeiimes  in  private  did  beire  his 

* pait  with  them,  having  bin  in  his  younger  dayes  a mailer  and  compofer  of  mufick.' 

Y0UX  page  289- ; 

In  the  account  which  gave  oacafion  to  this  note  it  is  faid  »bat  Lawes  and  Ives  had  each 
anXundrcd pounds  for  cotppofipg  the  mufic  to  the  mafque  t the  fame  adds  that  propor- 
tionable revyards  were  .alih  .given  to  lour  French  gentlemen  of  the  queen’s  chapel,  who 
aiiillcdin-thc  reprefentation.  WnitclockVs  words  are  thefe : ‘ 1 Invited  them  one  mom- 
‘ ing  toacOllatlbtr-at’St.  Dunftan’s  taveme,  to  the  great  roome.nbe  Oracle  ofApollo, 
where  each  of  them  had  his  plate  layd  for  Km  Covered,  and  the  napkin  by  Tti  and 

* when  ihey  opened  their  plateSp  they  found  in  each  of  them'fbrty  pieces  of  gould  of 

* their  mailer’s  coyne  for  the  firil  diui.’ 

* See  the  dedication  of  the  original  printed  in  1637,  and  in  Dr.  Newton’s  edition  of 
Milieu's  poetical  works. 
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Lawes  taught  mufic  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  the 
lady  Alice  Egerton  was  in  particular  his  fcholar ; he  was  intimate 
with  Milton,  as  may  be  conjedtured  from  that  fonnet  of  the  latter, 

* Harry  whofe  tuneful  and  well-meafured  fong.’ 

Peck  fays  that  Milton  wrote  his  mafque  of  Comus  at  the  requeft 
of  Lawes,  who  engaged  to  fet  it  to  mufic } this  fadt  needs  but  little 
evidence  j he  fulfilled  his  engagement,  adapting,  as  we  may  well 
fuppofe,  the  above  fong  to  the  voice  of  the  young  lady  whofe  part  in 
the  drama  requiredihat  the  thould  fing  it. 

The  fongs  of  Lawes  to  a very  great  number  are  to  be  found  in  the 
colledlions  entitled  ‘ Seledt  mufical  Ayres  and  Dialogues,’  by  Dr. 
Wilfon,  Dr.  Charles  Colman,  Lawes  himfelf,  and  William  Webb, 
fol.  1652  j Ayres  and  Dialogues  published  by  himlelf  in  1653,  and 
The  Trcafury  of  Mufic,  1669  ; and  in  various' others  printed  about 
that  time.  Among  them  arc  moft  of  the  fongs-  of  Waller  fet  by 
Lawes  ; and  Mr.  Waller  has  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  him  for 
one  in  particular  which  he  had  fet  in  the  year  1635,  in  a poem  wherein 
he  celebrates  his  (kill  as  a mufictan,  concluding  with  thefe  lines  : 

‘Let 
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* Let  thofe  which  only  warble  long, 

* And  gargle  in  their  throats  a long, 

* Content  themfelves  with  ut,  re,  mi, 

* Let  words  and  fcnfe  be  fet  by  thee.’ 

Mr.  Fenton,  in  a note  on  this  poem,  fays  that  the  bed  poets  of  that 
age  were  ambitious  of  having  their  verfes  compofed  by  this  incompa- 
rable artid,  who  having  been  educated  under  Signor  Coperario,  intro- 
duced a fofter  mixture  of  Italian  airs  than  before  had  been  pradtifed  in 
our  nation*.  This  affertion  has  no  better  a foundation  than  the  bare 
opinion  of  its  author,  and  upon  a (light  examination  will  appear  to  be  a 
midakej  Coperario  was  not  an  Italian,  but  an  Englilhman,  who  hav- 
ing vifited  Italy  for  improvement,  returned  to  England,  italianized 
his  name,  and  affedted  to  be  called  Signor  Giovanni  Coperario,  in- 
flead  of  Mr.  John  Cooper.  It  appears  by  his  compofitions  that  he  a f- 
fedted  to  imitate  the  dyle  of  the  Italians,  but  that  he  introduced  into* 
our  mufic  any  mixture  of  the  Italian  air,  will  hardly  be  granted  by  any 
that  have  perufed  his  works.  And  as  to  Lawes,  he  has  in  the  preface 
to  his  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  intimated  little  lefs  than  a diflike  of 
the  Italian  Ityle,  and  in  the  lad  compofition  in  that  book  done  his 
utmod  to  ridicule  it.  The  truth  is,  that  not  only  in  the  time  of 
Coperario,  but  in  that  of  Lawes  himfelf,  the  mulic  of  the  Englilh 
had  fcarce  any  air  at  all  : and  although  in  the  much-applauded  fong 
of  Lawes,  his  Ariadne,  he  has  imitated  the  Italians  by  fetting  part 
of  it  in  recitative  j there  is  nothing  in  the  airs  that  didinguithes  them 
from  the  fongs  of  the  time  compofed  by  Englilh  maders ; at  lead  it 
mud  be  confefl'ed  that  they  differ  widely  in  dyle  from  thofe  of 
Cariflimi  and  Marc  Antonio  Cedi,  who  were  the  fird  that  intro- 
duced into  mufic  that  elegant  fucceflion  of  harmonic  intervals  which 
is  underdood  by  the  term  melody.  This  fuperiority  of  the  Italian  me- 
lody is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  invention  of  the  opera,  in  which  the  aiis 
are  looked  on  as  the  mod  confiderable  part  of  the  entertainment : it 
is  but  natural  to  fuppofe  that  when  the  dage  was  in  pofleflTon  of  the 


• Mr.  Fenton, in  the  fame  note  upon  thefe  lines  of  Waller,  feems  not  to  have  underdood 
the  meaning  of  the  two  l«ft.  It  was  a cultom  with  the  muficians  of  thofe  times  to  frame 
compofitions,  and  thofe  in  many  parts,  to  the  fyllabicsof  Guido’s  hcxachord,  and  many 
fuch  are  extant : Mr.  Waller  meant  in  the  paifage  above-cited  to  reprehend  this  pra&ice, 
and  very  emphatically  fays  that  while  others  content  themfelves  with  fetting  notes  to  fyl* 
tables  that  have  no  meaning,  Lawes  employs  his  talent  in  adapting  mulic  to  words  replete 
with  fentitnent,  like  thofe  of  Mr.  Waller, 

fined: 
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fintfl  voices  of  a country,  every  endeavour  would  be  ufcd  to  exhibit 
them  to  advantage  ; and  this  could  no  way  fo  effectually  be  done  as 
by  giving  to  the  voice-parts  fuch  melodies  as  by  their  natural  fweet- 
nefs  and  elegant  contrivance  would  moll  conduce  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  judicious  hearers. 

But  to  return  to  Henry  Latvcs,  he  continued  in  the  fervice  of 
Charles  I.  no  longer  than  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ; after 
that  he  betook  himfelfto  the  leaching  of  ladies  to  fing,  and  by  his  ir- 
reproachable life  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  contributed  more  than 
all  the  muficians  of  his  time  to  raife  the  credit  of  his  profeffion  s he 
however  retained  his  place  in  the  royal  chapel,  and  compofed  the  an- 
them for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  He  died  on  the  twenty-firfl 
day  of  OClobcr  1662,  and  was  buried  in  Weflminfter  abbey. 

If  wc  were  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  Lawes  as  a mufician  from  the 
numerous  tefliinonies  of  authors  in  his  favour,  we  fhould  rank  him 
among  the  firft  that  this  country  has  produced  j but  fetting  thefc 
afide,  his  title  to  fame  will  appear  to  be  but  ill  grounded.  Notwith- 
itanding  he  was  a fervant  of  the  church,  he  contributed  nothing  to 
the  increafc  of  its  ftores : his  talent  lay  chiefly  in  the  compofition  of 
fongs  for  a Angle  voice,  and  in  thefe  the  great  and  almofl  only  excel- 
lence is  the  exaCt  correfpondence  between  the  accent  of  the  mulic 
and  the  quantities  of  the  verfe ; and  if  the  poems  of  Milton  and  Wal- 
ler in  his  commendation  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  that  his 
care  in  this  particular  is  his  chief  praife. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  mufle  flourifhed  but  very  little  during 
the  time  of  the  ufurpation  ; for  although  Cromwell  was  a lover  of  it, 
as  appears  by  his  patronage  of  Hingfton,  and  other  particulars  of  him 
above  noted;  yet  the  liturgy  being  abolilhed,  thofe  excellent  feminaries 
of  mufic,  cathedrals,  ceafed  now  to  afford  a fubfiflence  to  its  profelfors, 
fo  that  they  were  neceflitated  tofeek  a livelihood  by  teaching  vocal  and 
inflrumental  mufic  in  private  families;  and  even  here  they  met  with 
but  a cold  reception,  for  the  fanaticifm  of  the  times  led  many  to  think 
mufic  an  unchritlian  recreation,  and  that  no  finging  but  the  flnging  of 
David’s  Pfalms  was  to  be  tolerated  in  a church  that  pretended  to  be 
forming  itfelf  into  the  moll  perfect  model  of  primitive  fandlity. 

Of  the  gentlemen  of  king  Charles  the  Firft’s  chapel,  a few  had 
loyalty  and  refolution  enough  to  become  Ibarers  in  his  fortunes  > and 
among  thefe  were  George  Jefferies,  his  organill  at  Oxford  in  1643,  and 
Dr.  John  Wilfon;  of  the  latterWood  gives  an  account  tothispurpofe: 

John 
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John  Wilson  was  born  at  Feverfliam  in  Kent.  lie  feemed  to 
value  himfelt  on  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  was  often  ufed 
to  remark  for  the  honour  of  that  county,  that  both  Alphonfo  Fera- 
bofeo  and  John  Jenkins  were  his  countrymen  ; the  former  was  born 
of  Italian  parents  at  Greenwich,  and  the  latter  at  Maidftone;  they 
both  excelled  in  the  compolition  of  Fantafias  for  viols,  and  were 
greatly  efteemed  both  here  and  abroad.  lie  was  firft  a gentleman  of 
his  majefty’s  chapel,  and  afterwards  his  fervant  in  ordinary  in  the  fa- 
culty of  mufic  j and  was  efteemed  the  beft  performer  on  the  lute  in 
England;  and  being  a conftant  attendant  on  the  king,  frequently  played 
Yol.  IV.  M to 
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to  him  when  the  king  would  ufually  lean  on  his  (boulder.  He  was 
created  do&or  at  Oxford  in  1644,  but  upon  the  furrenderof  the  gar- 
rifon  of  that  city  in  1646,  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  was  received  fnto 
the  family  of  Sir  William  Walter,  of  Sarfden  in  Oxfordfhire,  who 
with  his  lady,  were  greatlovers  of  mulic.  At  length,  upon  the  requefl 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Barlow,  lecturer  of  Church-Hill,  the  parifh  where 
Sir  William  Walter  dwelt,  to  Dr.  Owen,  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity, he  was  conflitutcd  mulic-profelTor  thereof  anno  1656,  and 
had  a lodging  affigned  him  in  Baliol  college,  where  being  aflilted  by 
fomc  of  the  royalifts,  he  lived  very  comfortably,  exciting  in  the  uni- 
verlity  fuch  a love  of  mufic  as  in  a great  meafure  accounts  for  that 
flourifhing  Rate  in  which  it  has  long  jfubfided  there,  and  for  thofc 
numerous  private  meetings  at  Oxford,  of  which  Anthony  Wood,  in 
his  Life  of  himl'elf,  has  given  an  ample  and  interefting  narrative. 
After  the  ReAoration  he  became  one  of  the  private  mufic  to  Charles  II. 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chapel,  fucceeding  in  the  latter  capa- 
city Henry  Lawes,  who  died  on  the  twenty-firlf  day  of  Odlober, 
1662.  Thefe  preferments  drew  him  from  Oxford,  and  induced  him 
to  refign  his  place  of  profeifor  to  Edward  Low,  who  had  officiated 
as  his  deputy,  and  to  fettle  in  a houfe  at  the  Horfc-ferry,  at  Wcft- 
minficr,  where  he  dwelt  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was 
in  1673,  he  then  being  near  feventy-nine  years  old:  he  was  bu- 
ried in  the  cloifier  of  St.  Peter's  church  Wefttninfter.  A pic- 
ture of  him  is  yet  remaining  in  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford,  and  the 
engraving  above  given  is  taken  from  it.  The  compofitions  of  Dr. 
Wilfon  arc  ‘ PLlterium  Carolinum,  the  Devotions  of  his  facred  Ma- 

* jellie  in  his  folitudes  and  fufferings  rendered  in  verle,  fet  to  mu- 

' lick  for  three  voices  and  an  organ  or  theorbo,’  fol,  1657.  * Cheer- 

‘ ful  Airs  or  Ballads * firft  compofed  for  one  finglc  voice,  and  fince 

* fet  for  three  voices.  Oxon.  1660.’  Aires  for  a voice  alone  to  a 
Theorbo  or  Baft  Viol ; thefe  arc  printed  in  a collcdtion  entitled 

* Selcdt  Aiis  and  Dialogues,’  fol.  1653-  * Divine  Services  and  an- 

‘ thems,’  the  words  whereof  are  in  James  Clifford’s  Colledfion, 
Lond.  166;.  He  slfo  compofed  mufic  to  fundry  of  the  Odes  of  Ho- 
race, and  to  fomc  (cleft  paflages  in  Aufonius,  Claudian,  Petronius 
Arbiter,  and  Statius,  thefe  were  never  publilhcd,  but  arc  extant  in  a 
manufeript  volume  curioufly  bound  in  blue  Turkey  leather,  with  (li- 
ver cldfp?,  which  the  doftor  prefented  to  the  univerfity  with  an  iri- 

junftion 
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jundlion  that  no  perfon  flaould  be  permitted  to  perufc  it  till  after  his 
deccafe.  It  is  now  among  the  archives  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Wilfon  was  a man  of  a facetious  temper,  and 
Wood  has  taken  occafion  from  this  circumflance  to  reprefent  him  as 
a great  humourifl,  and  a pretender  to  buffoonery  : moil  people  know 
that  a humourifl  and  a man  of  humour  are  two  very  different  cha- 
radlers,  but  this  diflindtion  did  not  occur  to  Anthony.  Ilenry 
Lawcs  has  given  a much  more  amiable,  and  probably  a truer  por- 
trait of  him  in  the  following  lines,  part  of  a poem  prefixed  to  the 
Pfaltcrium  Carolinum : 

* From  long  acquaintance  and  experience,  I 

* Could  tell  the  world  thy  known  integrity  1 

* Unto  thy  friend  j thy  true  and  honefl  heart, 

* Ev’n  mind  good  nature,  all  but  thy  great  art, 

‘ Which  I but  dully  underfland.’ 


CHAP.  V. 

Benjamin  Rogers  was  the  fon  of  Peter  Rogers  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  George  at  Windforj  he  was  born  at  Windfor,  and  was  firfl 
a chorifler  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Giles,  and  afterwards 
a clerk  or  finging-man  in  that  chapel : after  that  he  became  organifl 
of  Chrifl-Church  Dublin,  and  continued  in  that  Ration  till  the  re- 
bellion in  1641,  when  being  forced  thence,  he  returned  to  W'ind- 
fbr,  and  again  became  a clerk  in  St.  George’s  chapel ; but  the 
troubles  of  the  times  obliging  him  to  quit  that  Ration,  he  fubfiflcd 
by  teaching  mufic  at  Windfor,  and  on  an  annual  allowance,  which 
was  made  him  in  confideration  of  the  lofs  of  his  place.  In  1653  lie 
compofed  Airs  of  four  parts  for  Violins,  which  were  prefented  to  the 
aTchduke  Leopold,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  and  were  often 
played  before  him  to  his  great  delight;  he  being  himfclf  an  excel- 
lent mufician. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  favoured  in  his  Rudies  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ingclo, 
a fellow  of  Eton  college,  who  in  the  year  1653  being  appointed 
chaplain  to  lord  commiRioner  W'hitclocke,  embalfador  to  Sucden, 
took  with  him  thither  focne  compolitions  for  inRruincnts,  which 
were  oftentimes  played  before  queen  ChriRina,  and  greatly  admired, 

not 
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not  only  by  her  majefty,  but  by  the  Italian  muficians  her  fervants  *. 
Afterwards,  viz.  in  the  year  1658,  the  fame  Dr.  Ingelo  recommended 
his  friend  Rogers  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  having  ob- 
tained a mandate  from  Cromwell  for  that  purpolc,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mulic  of  that  univerfity. 

In  the  year  1662,  Odober2i,  Mr.  Rogers  was  again  appointed  a 
clerk  of  St.  George’s  chapel  at  VVindfor,  with  an  addition  of  half  the 
falary  of  a clerk's  place  besides  his  own,  and  alfo  an  allowance  of 
twenty  {hillings  per  month  out  of  the  falary  of  Dr.  Child,  in  confide- 
ration  of  his  performing  the  duty  of  organiit  wheneverChild  was  ab- 
fent;  and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  appointed  organiit  of  Eton  col- 
lege. All  thcfe  places  he  held  until  a vacancy  happening  in  Magdalen 
college,  he  was  invited  thither  by  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce, 
and  appointed  organiit  there;  and  in  1669,  upon  the  opening  the 
new  theatre,  he  was  created  dodor  in  mufic.  In  this  flation  he 
continued  till  1685,  when  being  ejeded,  together  with  the  fel- 
lows, by  James  II.  the  fociety  of  that  houfe  allowed  him  a yearly 
penfion,  to  keep  him,  as  Wood  fays,  from  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  adding,  that  in  that  condition  he  lived  in  his  old  age  in  a fkirt 
of  the  city  of  Oxon.  unregarded. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Rogers  enumerated  by  Wood  are  of  fmall  ac- 
count, being  only  fome  compofuions  in  a colledion  entitled  * Court 

• Ayres,  confining  of  Pavans,  Almagnes,  Corants,  and  Sarabands 

• of  two  parts,’  by  him,  Dr.  Child,  and  others,  Lond.  1655,  odavo, 
published  by  Playford ; and  fome  hymns  and  anthems  for  two  voices 
in  a colledion  entitled  Cantica  Sacra,  Lond.  1674,  anf'  others  in  the 
Pfalms  and  Hymns  Of  four  parts,  published  by  Playford.  But 
his  fervices  and  anthems,  of  which  there  are  many  in  our  cathedral 
books,  arc  now  the  melt  eftcemed  of  his  works,  and  are  juflly  cele- 
brated for  fweetnefs  of  melody  and  corrcdnefs  of  ha'rmony. 

Wood  concludes  his  account  of  him  in  thel’e  words:  * Hiscom- 
‘ pofitions  for  inftrumental  mufic,  whether  in  two,  three,  or  four 

• parts,  have  been  highly  valued,  and  were  always  30  years  ago  or 

• more,  firfl  called  for,  taken  out  and  played,  as  well  in  the  public 

* Whitclocke  in  the  account  of  that  embaffjr  lately  publi(hed,  frequently  mentions 
the  applaufe  given  by  the  queen  and  her  fervants  to  what  he  calls  his  mufic,  but  he  has 
forborne  to  mention  to  whom  that  applaufe  was  due,  or  even  hinted  that  the  author  of  it 
was  Dr  Rogers.  Whitclocke  pretended  to  (kill  in  mufic  ; he  (.<)a  that  while  he  was  in 
Sucden  he  had  mufic  in  his  family,  and  frequently  performed  a part.  Vide  fupra  pag. 
50,  in  not.  an  air  of  his  compofition. 

* muS;— 
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* mufic-fchool,  as  in  private  chambers ; and  Dr.  Wilfon  the  pro- 

* fefTor,  the  greateft  and  tnoft  curious  judge  of  mufic  that  ever  was, 

* ufually  wept  when  he  heard  them  well  performed,  as  being  wrapt 

* up  in  an  extacy,  or  if  you  will,  melted  down,  while  others  fmilcd, 

* or  had  their  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  at  the  excellency  of  them.’ 
Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  the  city  of  London  having  in- 
vited the  king,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucefter,  and  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament  to  a fcaft  at  Guildhall,  Mr.  Rogers  was  em- 
ployed to  compofe  the  mufic  ; Dr.  Ingelo  upon  this  occafion  wrote  a 
poem  intitled  Hymnus  Eucharifticus,  beginning  * Exultate  jufti  in 

* Domino,’  this  Mr.  Rogers  fet  in  four  parts*,  and  on  Thurfday 
the  fifth  day  of  July,  1660,  it  was  publicly  performed  in  the  Guild- 
hall, and  Mr.  Rogers  was  amply  rewarded  for  his  excellent  compofition. 

John  Jenkins,  a native  of  Maidftonc  in  Kent,  was  one  of  the  . 
moft  celebrated  compofers  of  mufic  for  viols  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  the  Firft  and  Second.  He  was  patronized  by  Deer- 

ham  of  Norfolk,  Efq.  and  by  Hamon  L’Eftrange  of  the  fame  coun- 
ty, a man  of  very  confiderable  erudition.  In  the  family  of  this  gen- 
tleman Jenkins  refided  for  a great  part  of  his  life,  following  at  the 
fame  time  the  profefilon  of  a private  teacher  of  mufic.  Ilis  compo- 
fitions  arc  chiefly  Fantafias  for  viols  of  five  and  fix  parts,  which,  as 

• Of  (his  hymn,  thofe  fV.1n7.as  which  are  daily  fung  by  way  of  grace  aficr  meat  at  Mag- 
dalen college  Oxford,  are  part : they  begin  at  ♦ Te  Deum  Patrem  colimus.'  Of  the 
other  compofitious  above  fpoken  of,  and  of  the  reception  they  met  with  abroad,  mention 
is  made  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Kogers  to  his  intimate  friend  Anthony  Wood,  dated  April  9, 
1695,  from  his  houfe  in  New-Inn  Hall  lane,Oxon.  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

• According  to  your  defire  when  you  were  at  my  houfe  fall  week,  1 have  herewith  made 

* fome  addition  to  what  I formerly  gave  you,  viz. 

• That  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ingelo  going  into  Swccdland  as  chaplaine  to  the  lord  ambaflador 

* to  ChrifUna  the  queen,  he  did  then  prefent  to  the  laid  queen  two  fets  of  mufique  which 

* I had  newly  made,  being  four  parts,  viz.  1 treble  violins,  tenor,  bafs  in  h lami  key, 

* which  were  playedoften  to  her  majefly  by  the  Italians  her  muficians  to  her  great  content. 

‘ There  are  alio  feveral  felt*  of  his  of  two  paits  for  the  violins  called  Court-mafqning 

‘ Ayres,  ptinied  hv  John  Playford  at  the  inner  Temple  in  the  year  1662,  which  were 

* fent  into  Holland  by  the  laid  John  Playford,  and  played  there  by  able  mailers  to  the 

* States  General  at  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  the  Lord  Hollis  went  over 
‘ ambaflador  there;  which  were  fo  well  liked  off,  that  the  noblemen  and  others  at  the 

* playing  thereof  did  drink  the  great  rummer  of  wine  to  Minehcre  Rogers  of  England  : 

* this  account  I had  of  Mr.  John  Ferris  of  Magdalen  college,  who  was  there  at  that  time, 

* and  one  of  the  performers  thereof  ’ 

The  letter  above  written  is  figned  Ben.  Rogers,  and  direfted  to  his  worthy  friend  An- 
thony Wood,  at  his  houfe  over-againfl  Merton  College  ; the  defign  of  the  letter  is  evi- 
dently to  fatisfy  Wood  in  a requefl  to  have  an  account  of  the  doctor's  competitions  ; and 
therefore,  notwithflanding  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun  hit  for  mint,  the  compofitions  of  two 
parts  for  violins  abovementioned,  mull  be  underflood  tobethe  doctor's  own,  and  as  fuch 
they  arc  mentioned  in  Wood's  account  ofbim  in  the  Falli  Oxon.  vol.  H.  col.  174 

Vox..  IV.  N Wood 
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Wood  aflerts,  were  highly  valued  and  admired,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  beyond  Teas.  He  fet  to  mufic  fome  part  of  a poem  enti- 
tled Theophila,  or  Love’s  Sacrifice,  written  by  Edward  Benlowes* 
Efq.  and  printed  at  London,  in  folio,  1651  ; and  many  fongs. 

Notwithftanding  that  Jenkins  was  fo  excellent  a mailer,  and  lb  flc.il- 
ful  a compofcr  for  the  viol,  he  feems  to  have  contributed  in  fome  de- 
gree to  the  baniihment  of  that  inflrument  from  concerts,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  mufic  for  the  violin  in  its  flead.  To  fay  the  truth* 
the  Italian  Ityle  in  mufic  had  been  making  its  way  into  this  kingdom 
even  from  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  ; and  though 
Henry  Lawcs  and  fome  others  affeCted  to  contemn  it,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  and  others  were  unawares  betrayed  into  an  imitation 
of  it ; Walter  Porter  publilhed  * Airs  and  Madrigals  with  a Tho* 
‘ rough-bals  for  the  Organ,  or  Theorbo-lute,  the  Italian  way  j’ 
even  Dr.  Child,  whofe  excellence  lay  in  the  competition  of  church- 
mufic,  difdained  not  to  compote  pfalms  after  the  Italian  way,  and 
Deering  gave  wholly  into  it,  as  appears  by  his  Cantiones  Sacra;,  and 
his  Cantica  Sacra,  the  one  publilhed  in  1597,  the  other  in  1618. 
Others  profefied  to  follow  the  Italian  vein,  as  it  was  called  j and  to 
favour  this  difpofition  a collection  of  Italian  airs  was  publilhed  about 
the  beginning  of  king  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  by  one  Girolamo 
Pignani,  then  refident  in  London,  intitlcd  * Scelta  di  Canzonette 
' ltalianc  dc  piu  autori : dedicate  a gli  amatori  della  mufica  after 
which  the  Englilh  compofers,  following  the  example  of  other  coun- 
tries, became  the  imitators  of  the  Italians. 

In  compliance  therefore  with  this  general  prepofleflion  in  favour  of 
the  Italian  fly  le,  Jenkins  compofed  twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and 
a bafs,  with  a thorough-bals  for  the  organ,  printed  at  London  about 
the  year  1660,  and  at  Amftcrdam  in  1664  j and  thefc  were  the  firft 
compofitions  of  the  kind  by  an  Englilhman.  Jenkins  lived  to  about 
the  year  1680.  He  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  great  refpeCl  by  Chrif- 
topher  Simpfon,  in  his  Compendium  of  Practical  Mufic  i and  there  is 
a recommendatory  epiftlcof  his  writing  prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of 
that  work  printed  in  1667.  Wood  fays  he  was  a little  man,  but  that 
he  had  a great  foul. 

Muficians  of  eminence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  befides  thofe  al- 
ready noticed  were 

Adrian  Batten,  a finging-man  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  a celebrated 
Tompofer  of  ferviccs  and  anthems,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Bar- 
nard’s 
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nard’s  Colle&ion  j as  are  alfo  the  words  of  many  anthems  compofcd 
by  him  in  that  of  Clifford. 

John  Caerwarden,  a native  of  Hertfordlhire,  of  the  private 
mufic  to  king  Charles  I.  a noted  teacher  on  the  viol,  but  a harfh 
compofer. 

Richard  Cobb,  organift  to  Charles  I.  till  the  rebellion,  when 
he  betook  himfelf  to  the  teaching  of  mufic. 

Dr.  Charles  Colman,  a gentleman  of  th»  private  mufic  to  king 
Charles  I.  after  the  rebellion  he  taught  in  London,  improving  the 
lyra-way  on  the  viol.  Dr.  Colman,  together  with  Henry  Lawes, 
Capt.  Cook,  and  George  Hudfon,  compofed  the  mufic  to  an  enter- 
tainment written  by  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  intended  as  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Italian  opera,  and  performed  during  the  time  of  the  ufur- 
pation  at  Rutland-houfc  in  Charter- houfc  yard.  Dr.  Colman  died  in 
Fetter-lane,  London. 

William  Cranford,  a finging-man  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  author 
of  many  excellent  rounds  and  catches  in  Hilton's  and  Playford's  Col- 
ledtions.  He  compofed  that  catch  in  particular  to  which  Purcell  after- 
wards put  the  words  ' Lets  lead  good  honefl  lives,  6cc.’ 

John  Gamble,  apprentice  to  Ambrofe  Beyland,  a noted  muficiart, 
was  afterwards  mufician  at  one  of  the  play-houfts ; from  thence  re- 
moved to  be  a cornet  in  the  king’s  chapel.  After  that  he  became 
one  in  Charles  the  Second’s  band  of  violins,  and  compofed  for  the 
theatre.  He  publifhed  * Ayres  and  Dialogues  to  the  Theorbo  and 
‘ bafs  Viol,’  fol.  Lond.  1659.  Wood,  in  his  account  of  this  perfon, 
Farti,  vol.  I.  col.  285,  conjcdturcs  that  many  of  the  fongs  in  the 
above  co'rleflion  were  written  by  the  learned  Thomas  Stanley,  Efq. 
the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  and  feemingly  with  good 
reafon,  for  they  refcmble,  in  the  concifencfs  and  elegant  turn  of  them, 
thofe  poems  of  his  printed  in  1651,  containing  tranflations  from 
Anacreon,  Bion,  Mofchus,  and  others. 

William  Howes,  born  near  Worcefler,  where  he  was  bred  up 
with  the  waits,  became  one  of  the  choir  of  Windfor  til!  the  rebellion, 
when  he  followed  the  king  toOxon.  and  was  a finging-man  of  Chrift- 
Church  ; he  returned  after  the  wars  to  Windfor,  and  had  a foldier’s 
pay  allowed  him  to  fubfift  on,  till  the  reftoration  refettled  him  in  both 
places,  he  was  afterwards  a cornet  in  the  king’s  chapel.  He  died  at 
Windfor,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George’s  chapel  yard. 

George 
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George  Jefferies,  organift  to  Charles  I.  when  he  was  at  Oxod. 
1643,  fervant  to  Lord  Hattcn  of  Kirby  in  Northamptonlhire,  where 
he  had  lands  of  his  own,  was  fucceeded  in  the  king’s  chapel  by  Ed- 
ward Low.  His  fon  Chriftopher  Jeffetics,  a Undent  of  Chrift- 
Church,  ‘played  well  on  the  organ. 

Randal  or  Randolph  Jewit,  a fcholar  of  Orlando  Gibbons, 
and  bachelor  in  mulic  of  the  univerGty  of  Dublin,  was  organift  of 
Chrift-Church  Dubljji,  fucceeding  in  that  Ration  Thomas  Batefon, 
before  fpoken  of.  In  1639  he  quitted  it,  and  Benjamin,  afterwards 
Dr.  Rogers,  was  appointed  in  his  room,  upon  which  Jewit  returned 
to  England,  and  became  organift  of  Winchefler,  where  he  died, 
having  acquired  great  efteem  for  his  Ikill  in  his  profeflion. 

Edward  Low,  originally  a chorifter  of  Salilbury,  afterwards  or- 
ganic of  Chrift-Church,  Oxon.  and  profeffor  of  mulic,  firft  as  de- 
puty to  Dr.  Wilfon,  and  afterwards  appointed  to  fuccecd  him.  He 
fucceeded  George  Jefferies  as  organift  of  the  chapel  royal,  he  died 
at  Oxford  the  eleventh  of  July,  1682,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Divinity 
chapel  joining  to  Chrift-Church  there.  He  publilhed  in  1661  ‘Short 
* directions  for  rhe  performance  of  Cathedral  Service,’  of  which,  as 
alfo  of  the  author,  there  will  be  further  occalion  to  fpeak. 

Richard  Nicholson,  organift  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mulic  of  that  univerfity  in  1 595. 
He  was  the  firft  profeffor  of  the  mufical  praxis  in  Oxford  under  Dr. 
Heyther'6  endowment,  being  appointed  anno  1626.  He  died  in 
1639,  and  was  the  author  of  many  madrigals,  and  of  one  of  five 
parts,  printed  in  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana. 

Arthur  Phillips  was  made  a clerk  of  New  College  Oxford,  at 
the  age  of  feventeen  j after  that  he  became  organift  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic  in  that  univerfity,  and  upon 
the  deceafe  of  Richard  Nicholfon,  Dr.  Heyther’s  profeffor,  in  1639, 
was  cleCled  to  fuceced  him.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he 
went  abroad,  and  after  changing  his  religion  for  that  of  Rome,  was  re- 
tained by  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England,  then  in  France,  as  her 
organift,  but  being  difmiffed  her  fcrvice,  he  returned  hither,  and 
was  entertained  in  the  family  of  Caryl,  a gentleman  of  the 

- Rom i ft)  perfuafion  in  Suffex.  His  vocal  compofitions  of  two  and 
three  parts  are  faid  to  have  great  merit,  but  we  know  not  that  any  of 
them  are  extant  in  print.  Wood  afferts  that  this  perfon  was  nearly 

related 
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rclated  to,  if  not  defcended  from,  the  famous  Peter  Phillips,  organift 
to  the  archduke  and  archduchefs  Albert  and  Ifabel,  of  whom  an  ac- 
count is  herein  before  given. 

Walter  Porter,  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal  to  Charles  I. 
and  mailer  of  the  chorillers  at  Wellminfter.  He  fullered  in  the 
time  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  patronized  by  Sir  Edward  Spencer  : 
his  works  are  ‘ Aires  and  Madrigals  for  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
* voices,  with  a thorough-bafs  for  the  organ  or  Theorbo-lute,  the 
' Italian  way,’  printed  in  1639  ; Hymns  and  Motets  for  two  voices, 
1657;  and  the  Pfalms  of  Mr.  George  Sandys  compofed  into  mu- 
fic  for  two  voices,  with  a thorough-bafs  for  the  organ,  printed  about 
the  year  1670. 

Thomas  Warwick,  organift  of  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Peter’s 
Wellminfter,  and  alfo  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  royal  chapel.  This 
perfon,  as  Tallis  had  done  before  him,  compofed  a fongof  forty  parts, 
which  was  performed  before  king  Charles  I.  about  the  year  1635, 
by  forty  muficians,  fome  the  fervants  of  his  majefty,  and  others,  of 
whom  Benjamin,  afterwards  Dr.  Rogers,  was  one.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  noted  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  fecretary  of  the  treafury  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

During  that  period,  which  commenced  at  the  beginning,  and  ter- 
minated with  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  Englilh  feem 
to  have  poflelTed  a ftyle  of  their  own  j at  leaft  it  may  be  faid  that  till 
towards  the  year  1650  our  mufic  had  received  no  ftronger  a tindlure 
from  that  of  Italy  than  mull  be  fuppofed  neceflarily  to  rcfult  from  the 
intercourfe  between  the  two  countries  j and  this  too  was  conliderably 
reftrained  by  thofe  civil  commotions  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  parties,  and  left  men  little  lcifure  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  re- 
pole,  or  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
the  public  tranquility,  the  manners  of  this  country  aftumed  a new 
charadlcr  ; theatrical  entertainments,  which  had  long  been  interdidl- 
cd,  ceafed  to  be  looked  on  as  finful,  and  all  the  arts  of  refinement 
were  pradlifed  to  render  them  alluring  to  the  public.  To  this  end, 
inftcad  of  thofe  obfeure  places,  where  tragedies  and  comedies  had 
formerly  been  reprefented,  fuel)  as  the  Curtain  near  Shoreditch  *,  the 

* At  this  theatre  Ben  Jonfon  was  an  actor ; it  was  (ituated  near  the  north-call  corner  of 
tipper  Mooifiehfs,  and  behind  Hog-lane  ; the  whole  neighbout hood,  for  want  of  another 
name,  is  called  the  Curtain,  which  fome  have  milljhen  for  the  term  Curtain  ufed  in  lor- 
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Magpyc  in  Biflxopfgate-Areet,  and  the  Globe  on  the  Bank- fide,  Black- 
Friars,  theatres  were  eretted  with  fcenical  decorations,  and  women 
were  introduced  as  a&ors  on  the  ftage. 

The  ftate  of  dramatic  mufic  among  us  was  at  this  time  very  low, 
■as  may  well  be  inferred  from  the  compofuions  of  Laneare,  Copera- 
rio.  Campion,  and  others  to  court  mafques  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  and  from  the  mufic  to  Milton’s  Comus  by  Lawes  j and  yet 
each  of  thefe  was  in  his  time  efieemed  an  excellent  mufician  : this  ge- 
neral difparity  between  ecclefiafiical  and  fecular  mufic  is  thus  to  be 
accounted  for : in  this  country  there  are  not,  as  in  Italy  and  clfc- 
where,  any  fchaols  where  the  latter  is  cultivated  ; for,  to  fay  the 
truth,  the  only  mufical  feminaries  in  England  are  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate foundations}  and  it  is  but  of  late  years  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  feience  was  to  be  attained  by  any  other  means  than  that  courfe 
of  education  and  Audy  which  was  calculated  to  qualify  young  per- 
fons  for  choral  fervicej  it  is  notorious  that  the  mod  eminent  com- 
pofers  for  the  theatre  for  fome  years  after  the  Refioration,  namely. 
Lock,  Purcell,  and  Eccles,  had  their  education  in  the  royal  chapel  * j 
and  till  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  and  indeed  for  fome 
years  after,  he  was  held  in  very  low  eftimation  among  muficians,. 
who  had  not  diAinguilhcd  himfelf  by  his  compofitions  of  one  kind  or 
other  for  the  church.  From  this  propenfity  to  the  Audy  of  ccclefiaf- 
tical  mufic  it  naturally  followed  that  the  national  Ayle  was  grave  and 
auAerej  for  this  reafon  the  blandilhments  of  the  Italian  melody  were 
looked  on  with  averfion,  and  branded  with  the  epithets  of  wanton 
and  lafeivious,  and  were  reprefented  as  having  a tendency  to  corrupt 
the  manners  of  the  people.  It  is  very  difficult  to  annex  correfpon- 
dent  ideas  to  thefe  words,  as  they  refpedt  mufic;  we  can  only  obferve 
how  the  principle  operated  in  the  compofitions  of  thofe  mafiers  who 
affedled  to  be  influenced  by  it ; and  here  we  (hall  find  that  it  laid 
fuch  reflridtions  on  the  powers  of  invention,  that  all  diferimination 
of  Ayle  ceafed.  In  all  .the  feveral  collections  of  fongs,  airs,  and  dia- 
logues pobliftied  between  the  years  1600  and  1650,  the  words  might, 

lifi cation,  imagining  that  fome  little  fortrefs  was  formerly  erefted  there,  but  it  is  taken 
from  the  fign  uf  the  theatre,  which  was  a green  curtain.  Vide  Athcn.  Oxon.  vol.  i. 
col.  608. 

* This  circumilance  gave  occafion  to  l orn  Brown  to  fay  that  the  men  of  the  mulical 
profeffion  hang  between  the  church  and  the  playhoufe  like  Mahomet’s  tomb  between  the 
two  loadftoncs.  Works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  vol.  II.  page  301,  in  a letter  of  Ur. 
Blow  to  Henry  Purcell,  in  anfwct  to  one  feigned  to  be  written  from  among  thedead. 
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without  the  lead  injury  to  the  fenfe,  be  fct  to  any  airs  of  a corref- 
pondcnt  meafure ; and  with  regard  to  melody,  he  mud  have  no  ear 
that  does  not  prefer  a modern  ballad  tune  to  the  bed  air  among  them. 

The  defects  in  point  of  melody  under  which  the  mufic  of  this  coun- 
try fo  long  laboured,  may  judly  be  aferibed  to  the  preference  given  to 
harmony ; that  is  to  fay,  to  fuch  compofitions.  namely,  madrigals 
and  fantafias  for  viols  in  five  and  fix  parts,  as  were  the  general  en- 
tertainment of  thofe  who  profeffed  to  be  delighted  with  mufic;  and 
thefe  had  charms  diffident  to  engage  the  attention  not  only  of  learn-  1 
ed,  but  even  of  vulgar  ears : The  art  of  finging  had  never  been  culti- 
vated in  England  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the  voice,  or 
the  calling  forth  thofe  powers  of  expreffion  and  execution,  of  which 
we  at  this  time  know  it  is  capable  ; and  as  to  folo-compofitions  for 
indruments,  the  introduction  of  fuch  among  us  was  at  a period  not 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  the  memory  of  perfons  yet  living. 

In  Italy  the  date  of  mufic  was  far  different;  the  invention  of 
the  opera  had  introduced  a new  fpecics,  differing  from  that  of  the 
church,  in  regard  that  it  admitted  of  all  thofe  graces  and  ornaments, 
which,  as  they  tended  rather  to  gratify  the  fenfe  than  improve  the 
affeflions,  it  had  been  the  bufinefs  of  councils,  and  the  care  of  bi- 
fhops  and  paffors  to  exclude  from  divine  worfhip.  In  the  mufical 
entertainments  of  the  theatres  it  was  found  that  the  melody  of  the 
human  voice,  delightful  as  it  naturally  is,  was  in  males  capable  of 
improvement  by  an  operation  which  the  world  is  at  this  day  well 
aware  of ; as  alfo  that  in  the  performance  on  fingle  indruments  the  de- 
grees approaching  towards  perfection  were  innumerable,  and  were 
generally  attained  in  a degree  proportioned  to  the  genius  and  indudry 
of  all  who  were  candidates  for  the  public  favour. 

The  applaufes,  the  rewards,  and  other  encouragements  given  to 
didinguifhed  performers,  excited  in  others  an  emulation  to  excel;  the 
effedts  whereof  were  in  a very  ffiort  time  difeerned  : It  was  about  the 
year  1 590  that  the  opera  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  rife;  and 
by  the  year  1601,  as  Scipione  Cerreto  relates*,  the  number  of  per- 
formers celebrated  for  their  (kill  in  fingle  indruments,  fuch  as  the 
lute,  the  organ,  viol  d'arco,  chittarra,  viol  da  gamba,  trumpet,  cor- 
net,  and  harp,  in  the  city  of  Naples  only,  exceeded  thirty  •f. 

* Della  Rattica  Mufiea,  pap.  157. 

+ In  Coriat’s  Crudities  the  author  mentions  his  hearing  in  the  year  1608,  at  St.  Mark's 
church  at  Venice,  the  mufic  of  a treble  viol,  fo  excellent  that  no  man  could  furpals  it. 
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It  was  icarce  pofiible  but  that  a principle  thus  uniformly  operating- 
through  a whole  country,  fhould  be  productive  of  great  improve- 
ments in  the  fcience  of  melody,  or  that  the  ftyle  of  Italy,  where 
they  were  carrying  on,  ihould  recommend  itfelf  to  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  •,  the  Spaniards  were  the  firft  that  adopted  it,  the  French 
were  the  next,  and  after  them  the  Germans. 

He  alto  gives  a defeription  of  a mufical  performance  in  the  fame  city  in  honour  of  St. 
Roche,  at  which  he  was  alfo  prefent ; and  celebrates  as  well  the  (kill  and  dexterity  of  many 
of  the  performers  as  the  mufic  itfelf,  which  he  fays  was  fuch  as  he  would  have  gone  an 
hundred  miles  to  hear.  The  relation  is  as  follows : 

‘ This  fcad  confided  principally  of  mufteke,  which  was  both  uocall  and  inftrumentallj , 
4 fo  good,  fo  deleftablc,  fo  rare,  fo  admirable,,  fo  fupercxcellent,  that  it  did  euen  rauifh 
4 and  ftupific  all  thofe  Grangers  that  neuer  heard  the  like.  But  how  others  were a fFcfled 
‘ with  it  1 know  not  r for  mine  owne  part  I can  fay  this,  that  I was  for  the  time  euen  rapt . 

* vp  with  Saint  Paul  into  the  third  heauen.  Sometimes  there  fung  lixeteene  or  twenty  men 

4 together,  hauing  their  mailer  or  moderator  to  Itcepe  them  in  order ; and  when  they  fung>  , 
1 the  indrumcntall  muGtians  played  alfo.  Sometimes  Gxteene  played  together  vpon  their 

* indrumentt,  ten  fagbuts,  foure  cornets,  and  two  visldcgarabaes  of  an  extraordinary 

* greatneife  ■,  fometimes  tenne,  fixe  fagbuts,  and  foure  cornets ; fomeiimes  two,  a cornet 

* and  a treble  violl.  Of  thofe  treble  viols  1 heard  three  fcuerall  there,  whereof  each  was  fo . 

* good,  efpecially  one  that  I obferued  about  the  red,  that  I neuer  beard  the  like  beforo. 

* Thofe  that  played  vpon  the  treble  viols,  fung  and  played  together,  and  fometimes  two  finr 

* gular  fellowes  played  together  vpon  Theorboes,  to  which  they  fung  alfo,  who  yeclded 

* admirable  fweet  muGckc,  but  fo  fill!  that  they  could  fcarce  be  heard  but  by  thofe  that 

* were  very  neare  them.  Thefc  two  Theorbifis  concluded  that  njght’s  muficke,  which 
4 continued  three  whole  bowers  at  the  lead.  For  they  beganne  about  fiue  of  the  docke, 

' and  ended  not  before  eight.  Alfo  it  continued  as  long  in  the  morning : at  euery  time  that 

* euery  feuerall  muficke  played,  the  organs,  whereof  there  are,  feuen  faire  paire  in  that 

* roome,  (landing  al  in  a rowe  together,  plaied  with  them.  Of  the  fingers  there  were 

* three  or  foure  io  excellent  that  1 thinke  few  or  none  in  ChrfHemlOmc  do  excelj  them, 

‘ efpecially  one,  who  bad  fuch  a peerelertc  and  (as  Imay  in  a mancr  fay)  fash  a fupernaiu- 

* rail  voice  for  fweetneffe,  that  I thinke  there  was  neuer  a better  finger  in  all  the  world, . 

* infomuch  that  he  did  not  onely  giue  the  mod  pleafant  contentment  that  could  be  ima- 
‘ gined,  to  all  the  hearers,  but  alfo  did  as  it  were  adonifh  and  amaze  them.  1 alwaies 

* thought  that  be  was  an  eunuch,  which  if  he  had  beene,  it  had  taken  away  fome  part  of 

* my  admiration,  becaufe  they  do  mod  commonly  ling  parting  wel ; but  he  was  not,  there-  . 

4 fore  it  was  much  the  more  admirable.  Againe  it  was  the  more  worthy  of  admiration, 

* becaufe  he  was  a middle  aged  man,  as  about  forty  yeares  old.  For  nature  doth  more 

' commonly  bertowe  fuch  a fingularitieof  voice  vpon  boyes  and  flriplings,  then  vpon  men 

* of  fuch  yeares.  Befides  it  was  farre  the  more  excellent,  becaufe  it  was  nothing  forced, 

4 drained,  or  afteded,  but  came  from  him  with  the  greated  fscilitie  that  cuer  1 heard, 

' Truely  1 tbinke  that  had  a nightingale  beenc  in  the  fame  roome,  and  contended  with  him 

* for  the  fuperioritie,  fomethirig  perhaps  he  might  excell  him,  becaufe  God  hath  granted 

4 that  little  birde  fuch  . a priuilcogc  for  the  fweetnefle  of  bis  voice,  as  to  none  other : but  I 
' thinke  he  could  not  much.  To  conclude,  I attribute  fo  much  to  this  rare  fellow  for  his 
‘ finging,  that  I thinke  the  country  where  he  was  borne,  may  be  as  proude  for  breeding  fo 

* fingular  a petfon  as  Smyrna  was  of  her  Homer,  Verona  of  her  Catullus,  or  Mantua  of 

* Virgil:  but  exceeding  happy  may  that  citie,  or  towne,  or  perfon  bee  that  poflefleth 
4 this  miracle  of  nature.  I hefe  mufitians  had  bedowed  vpon  them  by  that  company  of 
1 Saint  Roche  an  hundred  duclcats,  which  is  twenty  three  pound  fixe  (hillings  eight 
' pence  darling.  Thus  much  concerning  the  muficke  of  thofe  famous  feades  of  Saint 
4 Lawrence,  the  Affumption  of  our  Lady,  and  Saint  Roche.’  Coriat’s  Crudities,  page  250, 

let. 
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In  England,  for  the  reafons  above  given,  it  met  at  firft  with  a cool 
reception,  and  Coperario,  who  went  to  Italy  purpofely  for  improve- 
ment, brought  very  little  back  but  an  Italian  termination  to  his  name. 
Lawes  declaimed  all  imitation  of  the  Italians,  though  he  was  the 
firft  who  attempted  to  introduce  recitative  among  us,  a ftyle  of  mufic 
confefledly  invented  by  Giulio  Caccini,  a mufician  of  that  country. 
Lawes’s  favourite  fong  of  Ariadne  in  Naxos  is  no  other  than  a can- 
tata, but  how  inferior  it  is  to  thofe  of  Cedi  and  others  any  one  will 
determine  who  is  able  to  make  the  comparifon. 

Other  of  our  muficians  who  were  lefs  attached  to  what  was  called 
the  old  Englifli  fly lc,  thought  it  no  diminution  of  their  honour  to 
adopt  thofe  improvements  made  by  foreigners  which  fell  in  with  that 
mod  obvious  diftindtion  of  mufic  into  divine  and  fecular,  and  which 
had  before  been  recognized  in  this  kingdom  in  compofitions  of  Alle- 
mands,  Corantos,  Pavans,  Pafl'amezzos,  and  other  airs  borrowed 
from  the  pradlice  of  the  Germans  and  Italians.  Even  the  grave 
Dotflors  Child  and  Rogers,  both  church-muficians,  and  Jenkins,  who 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  glory  of  his  country,  difdained  not  to  com- 
pofe  in  the  Italian  vein  as  it  was  called ; the  firft  of  thefe  published 
Court  Ayres  after  the  manner  of  the  Italians,  as  did  alfo  Rogers,  and 
Jenkins  compofed  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafs,  a fpecies  of  mu- 
fic invented  in  Italy,  and  till  the  time  of  this  author  unknown  in 
England.  From  the  example  of  thefe  men  enfued  in  this  country  a 
gradual  change  in  the  fiyle  of  mufical  compofition  ; that  elaborate 
contexture  of  parts  which  diftinguifhed  the  works  of  Tye,  Tallis, 
Bird,  and  Gibbons,  was  no  longer  looked  on  as  the  criterion  of  good 
muGc,  but  all  the  little  graces  and  refinements  of  melody  were  ftu- 
died.  To  anfwer  particular  purpofes,  the  ftridt  rules  of  harmony  were 
occafionally  difpenfed  with  j the  tranfitions  from  key  to  key  were  not 
uniformly  in  the  fame  order  of  fuccefiion  ; and  in  our  melody,  too 
purely  diatonic,  chromatic  paflages  were  introduced  to  aid  the  ex- 
preflion,  and  give  fcope  for  variety  of  modulation  ; in  fhort,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  be- 
gan to  entertain  an  idea  of  what  in  mufic  is  termed  fine  air,  and  feem- 
ed  in  earneft  determined  to  cultivate  it  with  as  much  zeal  as  their 
neighbours. 

Nor  are  we  to  look  on  this  propenfity  to  innovation  as  arifing  from, 
the  love  of  novelty,  or  that  caprice  which  often  leads  men  to  chufe 
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the  worfe  for  the  better ; the  improvements  in  melody  and  harmony 
are  reciprocal,  and  both  have  a neceflary  tendency  to  introduce  new 
combinations,  and  thereby  produce  variety. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  efforts  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Italians  in  the  im- 
provement of  rnufic.  have  been  deduced  to  the  year  1600  ; and 
its  progrefs  in  other  countries  has  been  traced  to  the  fame  period  : it 
is  neceflary  to  obferve  the  fame  courfe  through  the  luccecding  cen- 
tury, and  by  memoirs  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  mod  eminent 
theoretic  and  pradlical  muficians  who  flouriflied  during  that  period, 
to  relate  the  fubfequent  refinements,  as  well  in  the  theory  as  the 
pradliee  of  the  fcience. 

Benedetto  Pallavacino,  a native  of  Cremona,  and  an  emi- 
nent compofer,  was  maeftro  di  capclla  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  about 
the  year  1600.  He  is  highly  celebrated  by  Draudius,  in  his  Biblio- 
theca Claffica,  pag.  1630.  His  works  are  chiefly  madrigals  for  five 
and  fix  voices,  and  in  general  are  very  fine. 

Domenico  Pedro  Cerone,  a native  of  Bergamo,  and  maeflrodi 
capella  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Naples,  was  the  author  of  a very  volu- 
minous work  written  in  the  Spanifh  language,  and  published  at  Na- 
ples in  the  year  16 1 3,  with  this  title,  • El  Melopeo  y Macflro.  Trac- 
* tado  de  mufica  theories  y pratica  : en  que  fe  pone  por  extenfo,  )o 
‘ que  uno  para  hazerfe  perfedto  mufico  ha  menefter  faber : y por 
• mayor  facilidad,  comodidad,  y claridad  del  ledlor,  efta  repartidoen 
* xxii  libros 

This  book,  perhaps  the  firfl  of  the  kind  ever  written  in  the  language 
of  Spain,  is  a mufica!  inflitute,  and  comprehends  in  it  the  fubflance 
of  Boctius,  Franchinus,  Glareanus,  Zarlino,  Salinus,  Artufi,  Galilei, 
and,  in  fhort,  of  moll  of  the  writers  on  mufic  who  had  gone  before 
him.  In  it  are  treated  of  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  mufic,  of  the 
neceflary  qualifications  in  a teacher  of  the  fcience,  and  of  the  recipro- 
cal duties  of  the  mailer  and  difciple  ; in  what  cafes  corredtion  may  be 
adminiflered  to  advantage,  and  of  the  reverence  due  from  difeiples 

* It  feems  alfo  to  bare  been  publifhed  in  1619  at  Antwerp.  Walth.  152. 
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*0  their  mailers : thefe,  and  a great  number  of  other  particulars  flill 
lefs  to  the  immediate  purpofe  of  teaching  muCc,  and  yet  fupported 
by  a profufion  of  references  to  the  feriptures,  the  fathers,  and  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  claflics,  make  up  the  firft  book. 

The  titles  of  the  feveral  books  are  as  follow  : Lib.  i.  De  los  Atavios, 
y Confonancias  morales.  Lib.  ii.  De  las  Curiofidades  y antiguallas  en 
Mafic.  Lib  iii.  Del  Cantullano  Gregoriano  o Ecclefiaftico.  Lib.  iv. 
Del  Tono  para  cantar  las  Orac.  EpilL  y Euang.  Lib.  v.  De  los  Aui- 
fos  neccff.  en  Cantollano.  Lib.  vi.  Del  Canto  metrico,  menfural,  b 
deOrgano.  Lib.  vii.  De  los  Auifos  necelT.  en  canto  de  Organo. 
Lib.  viii.  De  las  glofas  para  glofar  las  obras.  Lib.  ix.  Del  Contra- 
punto  comun  y ordinario.  Lib.  x.  De  los  Contrapuntos  artificiofos 
y dodus.  Lib.  xi.  De  los  mouimientos  mas  obferuados  en  la  Comp. 
Lib.  xii.  Delos  Auifos  neceflarios  para  la  perf.  Comp.  Lib.  xiii.  De 
Jos  Fragmentos  Muficales.  Lib.  xiv.  De  los  Canones,  Fugas,  y de  los 
Contr.  a la  xij.  6cc.  Lib.  xv.  De  los  Lugare<  comunes,  Entradas  y 
Claufulas,&c.  Lib.  xvi.  Delos  Tonos  en  Canto  dcOrgano.  Lib.  xvii. 
Del  Modo,  Tiempo,  y Prolacion.  Lib.  xviii.  Del  valor  de  las  notas 
en  el  Ternario.  Lib.  xix.  De  Jas  Proporciones,  y comp,  de  diuerfos 
Tiempos.  Lib.  xx.  La  declaracion  de  la  Mifla  Lomme  arm£  de  Pre- 
neftina.  Lib.  xxi.  De  los  Conciertos,  e inftrum.  mufic  y de  fu  tem- 
ple. Lib.  xxii.  De  los  Enigmas  muticaics. 

In  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  his  firft  book  Cerone  enquires  into  the 
reafons  why  there  arc  more  proteflors  of  mufic  in  Italy  than  in  Spain  ; 
and  thefe  he  makes  to  be  five,  namely,  1.  The  diligence  of  the  maf-  " 
ters.  2.  The  patience  of  the  fcholars.  3.  The  general  affedlion 
which  the  Italians  entertain  for  mufic  ; and  this  he  illuftrates  by  an 
enumeration  of  fundry  perfons  of  the  nobility  in  Italy  who  had  di£- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  Thrill  in  mufic,  and  had  been  the  au- 
thors of  madrigals  and  other  mufical  compofitions,  particularly  the 
Count  Nicolas  De  Arcos,  the  Count  Ludovico  Martinengo,  the 
Count  Marco  Antonio  Villachara,  Geronimo  Branchiforte  Conde  de 
Camerata,  Carlo  Gefualdo,  Prencipe  de  Venofa,  Alexander  Gonzaga, 
duke  of  Mantua,  and  Andrew  Aquaviva,  duke  of  Atri,  the  author  of 
a learned  treatife  on  mufic  publifhed  in  1528.  Under  this  head  he 
takes  occafion  to  celebrate  the  liberality  of  Philip  III.  the  then  reign- 
ing king  of  Spain  towards  mulicians  ; as  an  inftance  whereof  he  fays 
that,  of  chapel- mailers  and  organifts  under  him,  fomc  had  falaries  of 
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three  hundred,  and  fome  of  five  hundred  ducats  a year.  The  fourth 
reafon  affigned  by  him  is  the  great  number  of  academies  in  Italy  for 
the  rtudy  of  mufic,  of  which  he  fays  there  are  none  in  Spain,  ex- 
cepting one  founded  by  Don  Juan  de’  Borja,  Major  Domo  to  the 
emprefs  Donna  Maria  de  Auftria,  filter  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 
The  fifth  reafon  he  makes  to  be  the  continual  cxercife  of  the  Italian 
mailers  in  the  art  of  pra&ical  compoGtion. 

Thefe  reafons  of  Cerone  fufficiently  account  for  the  fmall  number 
of  muficians  which  Spain  has  produced  in  along  feriesof  years  j but 
though  it  be  faid  that  during  that  interval  between  the  time  when 
St.  lfidore,  bilhop  of  Sevil  lived,  and  that  of  Salinas,  we  meet 
with  no  mufician  of  eminence  a native  of  Spain  excepting  Bartholo- 
tneus  Ramis,  the  preceptor  of  Spataro,  already  mentioned,  and  Don 
Bias,  i.  e.  Blafius  Rofetta  *,  Chriftophcr  De  Morales,  and  Thomas  a 
Sandta  Maria  j nor  indeed  with  any  intimation  of  the  llate  of  the 
fcicnce  in  that  country,  yet  at  the  time  that  Salinas  publilhed  his  trea- 
tife  Dc  Mufica  the  Spaniards  are  remarked  to  have  applied  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcience  with  fome  degree  of  affiduity.  The 
firlt  mufician  of  eminence  among  the  Spaniards  after  Salinas  feems  to 
have  been  Gonfalo  Martinez,  and  after  him  Francefco  de  Montanos  : 
this  perfon  was  a portionifl  or  penfioner  and  maellro  di  cappella  in  the 
church  of  Valladolid  for  the  fpace  of  thirty-fix  years  ; he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a treatife  entitled  * Arte  de  Mufica  theorica  y pradtica,’  pub- 
lilhed in  1592;  and  of  another  entitled  * Arte  de  Contollano,'  pub- 
lilhed at  Salamanca  in  1610,  to  whom  fucceeded  Scbaltian  Raval, 
a celebrated  compofer. 

After  this  apology  for  the  low  flate  of  mufic  in  his  country,  Cerone 
proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ancient  fyflem  of  mufic,  mak- 
ing ufe  of  the  fcvcral  diagrams  that  occur  in  the  works  of  Franchinus, 
Glareanus,  Salinas,  Zarlino,  and  other  writers ; he  then  proceeds  to 
teach  the  precepts  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  following  herein  that 
defignation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  and  the  method  of  finging  the 
offices  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Franchinus.  From 

• Rofetta  was  the  author  of  a treatife  publilhed  in  1529*  entitled  ‘ Rudiments  Muficcs, 
c de  triplici  mnfices  fpecic ; de  modo  debite  folvendi  divinum  penfunn  & de  aufcrentiU 
4 nonullis  nbufibus  in  templo  Dei.*  Chriftophcr  Morales  was  an  excellent  compofer  of 
madrigals  about  the  year  mentioned  before.  Thomas  a San&a  Maria  was  a native  of 
Spain,  being  born  at  Madrid,  and  a Dominican  monk  \ he  lived  a very  few  years  before 
S.t!ims}  and  in  the  year  1565  publifhed  at  Valladolid  a work  entitled  4 Arte  de  tanner 
4 iamufu  para  tccla  vigucla  y todo  initiumendo  de  treso  quatro  ordines.* 
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thefe  he  proceeds  to  the  practice  of  finging,  and  the  Cantus  Menfu- 
rabilis,  next  to  the  precepts  of  Counterpoint,  or  plain  and  figurate 
Defcant,  and  then  to  fugue  and  canon. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  book  he  treats  of  the  proportions  in  mu- 
fic,  giving  the  fubitance  of  all  that  is  faid  by  other  writers  on  that 
branch  of  the  mufical  fcience. 

In  the  twenty-firSI  book  he  fpeaks  of  mufical  instruments,  which 
he  divides  into  three  clafies,  namely  the  pulfatile,  which  he  calls  In- 
ftrumentos  de  golpe,  comprehending  the  Atambor,  Symphonia, 
Gyftro,  Crotal,  Ciembalo,  Tintinabulo,  Pandero,  and  Ataval.  Under 
the  head  of  wind-inflruments  he  ranks  the  Chorus,  Tibia  or  Flute,  the 
Sambuca,  Caiamo,  Sodelina  or  Gayta,  the  Syringa  or  Filtula,  the 
Chirimia,  Trompeta,  Sacabuche,  Corneta,  Regal,  Organo,  Fagote, 
Cornamufa,  Cornamuda,  Dulfayna,  and  Doblado,  Lattly,  in  the 
clafs  of  ftringed  instruments  he  places  the  SiStro  comun,  Pfalterio, 
Accetabulo,  Pandura,  Dulcemiel,  Rebequina  or  Rabel,  Vihuela,  Vio- 
lon,  Lyra,  Cythara  or  Citola,  Quitarra,  Laud,  Tyorba,  Arpa,  Mo- 
nochordio,  Clavichordio,  Cymbalo,  and  Spineta.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of 
the  temperature  of  the  lute,  and  delivers  the  fentiments  of  the  various 
writers  on  that  controverted  fubjedt. 

The  twenty-fecond  and  laSt  book  is  affedtedly  myfterious ; it  con- 
sists of  a great  variety  of  mutical  enigmas  as  he  calls  them,  that  is  to 
fay,  Canons  in  the  forms  of  a crofs,  a key,  and  a fword,  in  alluiion 
to  the  apoltles  Peter  and  Paul ; others  that  have  a reference  to  the  fi- 
gure of  a balance,  a piece  of  Spanish  coin,  a fpeculum,  a chefs- 
board,  and  one  refolvablc  by  the  throwing  of  dice. 

It  appears  very  clearly  from  this  work  of  Ccrone  that  the  Studies 
of  the  Spanish  muficians  had  been  uniformly  diredted  towards  the 
improvement  of  church-mufic  ; and  for  this  difpofation  there  needs 
no  other  reafon  than  that  in  Spain,  mufic  was  a part  of  the  national 
religion  j and  how  tenacious  they  were  of  that  formulary  which  St. 
Gregory  had  instituted  for  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  church,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a fadt  related  in  a preceding  part  of  this  history,  to  wit, 
that  a conteSt  for  its  Superiority  divided  the  kingdom,  and  was  at 
length  determined  by  the  fword. 

With  this  prediledtion  in  favour  of  eccleSiaStical,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  fecular  mufic  could  meet  with  much  encouragement 
in  Spain.  In  this  huge  volume,  consisting  of  near  twelve  hundred 
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pages,  we  meet  with  no  compofitions  for  inftruments,  all  the  exam- 
ples exhibited  by  the  author  being  either  exercifes  on  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  tones,  or  motets,  or  Ricercatas  *,  and  fuch  kind  of  compofitions  for 
the  organ  ; neither  does  he  mention,  as  Scipione  Ceretto,  Merfennus, 
Kircher,  and  others  have  done,  the  names  of  any  celebrated  performers 
on  the  lute,  the  harp,  the  viol,  or  other  inftruments  ufed  in  concerts. 

The  common  muGcal  divertifements  of  the  Spaniards  feem  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  who  in  a very  early  period  had  gain- 
ed a footing  in  Spain,  and  given  a deep  tinSure  to  the  manners  of  the 
people  ; thefe  appear  to  be  fongs  and  dances  to  inftruments  confefledly 
invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  from  them  derived  to  the  Moors,  fuch 
as  the  Pandora,  the  prototype  of  the  lute;  and  the  Rebec,  a fiddlfc 
with  three  firings,  and  to  which  moft  of  the  fongs  in  Don  Quixote 
are  by  Cervantes  faid  to  have  been  fung.  As  to  their  dances,  except- 
ing the  Pavan,  which  whether  it  be  of  Spanith  or  Italian  original  is 
a matter  of  controverfy,  the  moft  favourite  among  the  Spaniards  till 
lately  have  been  the  Chacone  and  Saraband  -f?  and  that  thefe  were 
brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  feems  to  be  agreed  by  all  that  have 
written  on  muftc. 

In  the  enumeration  of  inftruments  by  Cerone  mention  is  made  of 
the  guitar,  Ital.  Chittara,  an  appellation  well  known  to  be  derived; 
from  the  word  Cithara.  The  form  of  the  guitar  is  exhibited  by  Men- 
fennus  in  his  Harmonics,  lib.  I.  De  Inftrumentis  harmonicis,  pag.  25, 
and  is  there  reprefented  as  an  inftrument  fo  very  broad  as  to  be  almoft 
circular  j the  fame  author  alfo  gives  the  figure  of  an  inftrument  longer 
in  the  body  than  the  former,  and  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
extremities,  fomewhat  refembling  a viol,  and  this  he  calls  the  Cithara 
Hifpanica  or  Spanifh  Guitar  £■ 

* Ricercata,  a term  derived  from  the  Italian  verb  Ricercare,  to  fearch  or  enquire 
into,  fignifiet  in  the  language  of  muGcians,  though  improperly,  a prelude  or  Fantafia  for 
the  organ,  harpfichord,  or  Theorbo  ; they  are  generally  extempore  performances,  and  in 
ftriAneb,  when  committed  to  writing,  fhould,  as  fhould  alfo  voluntaries,  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  fome  other  appellation  Vide  Diilionaire  deMufique  par  Broflard. 

+ Belides  the  dances  abovementioned  there  is  one  called  the  Fandango,  which  the  Spa- 
niards are  at  this  time  fond  of  even  to  madnefs,  the  air  of  it  is  very  like  the  Englilh  horn- 
pipe : it  is  danced  by  a man  and  woman,  and  confifts  in  a variety  of  the  moll  indecent 
gelliculations  that  can  be  conceived. 

J About  the  year  1 730  a teacher  of  the  guitar,  an  Italian,  arrived  at  London,  and  polled 
up  in  the  Royal  Exchange  a bill  inviting  perfons  to  become  his  fcbolars : it  began  thus  : 
* De  ilclctlabl  mufic  calit  Chittara  fit  for  te  gantlman  e lad  is  camera  the  bill  had  t tbe 
top  of  it  the  figure  of  the  inftrument  miferably  drawn,  but  agreeing  with  that  in  Merfen- 
nus. The  poor  man  offered  to  teach  at  a very  low  rate,  but  met  with  none  that  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  leant  of  him. 
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This  inftrument  by  numberlefs  teftimonies  appears  for  feme  ages 
back  to  have  been  the  common  amulement  of  the  Spanifh  gentlemen: 
Qoevedo,  an  eminent  Spanish  writer  of  the  lafl  century,  relates  the 
adventures  of  a very  accomplifhed  gentleman,  but  a great  hutnourift, 
one  who  in  the  day  time  conftantly  kept  within  doors,  excluding  the 
light  of  heaven  from  his  apartments,  and  walked  the  ftreets  of  Madrid  • 
by  night  with  his  guitar,  on  which  he  had  arrived  at  great  perfection, 
imitating  in  this  particular  the  practice  of  the  young  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Spain,  who  followed  it  as  the  means  of  recommending 
thetnfelves  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  their  miftrefies. 

For  this  inftrument  there  are  extant  many  collections  of  leflbns 
compofed  by  Spaniards  and  others.  Merfennus  mentions  one  pub4- 
lifhed  in  1626  by  Ludovico  de  Bri^enneo,  entitled  ‘ Tanner  &Tcm- 
‘ plar  la  Guitarra  another  written  by  Ambrofius  Colonna  of  Mi'* 

Ian,  publifhed  in  1627,  entitled  ‘ IntauoLtura  di  Cithara  Spagnola/ 
containing  many  airs,  viz.  Pafiacalli  tarn  fimplices  quam  Paflegiati, 
Chiacone,  Zarauande,  Folias,  Spagnolette  *,  Pauagnilic  Aria,  Mo- 
nache, Paffe-mezzi,  Romanefcha,  Corrente,  Gagliarda,  Toccata,  Ni- 
zarda,  Sinfonia,  Balletto,  Gapricio,  & Canzonette. 

Romano  Michieli,  [Lat.  Michaelius  Romanos,]  maeftro  di  cap- 
pella  in  the  church  at  Venice  called  Cathedrale  de  Concordia.  He 
publifhed  at  Venice  a Compieta  for  fix  voices.  This  author  is  cele- 
brated for  his  fkill  in  the  compofition  of  canon,  an  example  whereof 
in  a canon  for  nine  choirs  or  thirty-fix  voices  is  inferted  in  Kircher's 
Mufurgia,  tom.  L pag.  584.  But  his  mod  celebrated  work  is  a book 
entitled  * Mufica  vaga  ed  artiheiofa,’  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1615,  in 
which  the  fubjcCt  of  canon  is  very  learnedly  difeuffed  and  explained 
by  a variety  of  examples.  In  the  preface  to  this  book  are  contained 

* Of  the  feveral  airs  above  enumerated  a particular  description  will  be  given  hereafter, 
at  prefent  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  that  the  Chacone  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Arabians,  ami  the  Saraband  by  the  Moors  ; the  Follia  is  fo  particularly  of 
Spanifh  original,  that  in  mufir  bocks  it  is  frequently  called  Follia  diipagna.  GrafTmcau 
has  given  a very  filly  defeription  of  it,  ityling  it  a particular  fort  of  air  called  Kardinal’a 
Ground,  which  miflakc  is  thus  to  be  accounted  for  : about  the  year  1690  there  refided  at 
the  court  of  Hanover,  in  quality  of  cuncert*mafter,  .a  mufician  named  Farinelli.  Corelli 
being  then  at  Hanover,  Farinelli  gave  him  a ground  to  compofe  on  ; and  the  divifions  by 
him  made  thereon,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  make  the  twelfth  of  his  foloe,  and  is 
termed  Folli*.  Corelli  had  the  practice  of  the  'panifh  muficians  in  his  eye,  the  Follia  di 
ipagna,  being  nothing  elfe  than  a certain  number  of  airs  in  different  meafurcs  compofed 
on  aground  bafs.  Vivaldi  alfo  has  compofed  a fonata  confiding  of  divifions  on  the  fame  ~ 
ground,  and  called  it  Follia.  See  his  Scuatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafs  opera  prima. 
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memoirs  of  the  moil  celebrated  muficians  living  in  Italy  at  the  time 
of  writing  it. 

Johann  Woltz,  organift  of  Hcilbrun,  an  imperial  town  in  the 
dukedom  of  YVirtemberg,  and  alfo  a burgher  thereof,  wa9  the  pub- 
blifherof  a work  printed  at  Bafil  in  1617,  entitled  * Novam  muficcs 

* organices  tabulaturam,’  being  a collection  of  motets  and  alfo  fugues 
and  canzones,  gathered  from  the  works  of  the  moft  famous  muficians 
and  organifts  of  Germany  and  Italy.  In  the  dedication  of  this  book 
to  the  magiftrates  of  Heilhrun  the  author  takes  notice  that  he  had 
been  organift  there  forty  years,  and  that  his  fon  had  fuccecded  him. 
He  was  eftcemed  one  of  the  moft  Ikilful  organifts  of  his  time  ; never- 
thelcfs  there  are  no  compositions  of  his  own  extant,  a circurnftance 
much  to  be  lamented. 

. Ludovico  Viadana,  maeftro  di  cappella  at  firft  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Fano,  a fmall  city  fituate  in  the  gulph  of  Venice  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  and  afterwards  of  the  cathedral  of  Mantua,  is  ce- 
lebrated for  having  abort  the  year  1605  improved  mufic  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  figured  or  t borough -bafs.  Frintz  has  given  a relation 
of  this  faCt  in  the  following  terms  : * In  the  time  of  Viadana,  Motets 

* abounded  with  fugues,  fyncopations,  the  florid  and  broken  counter- 
‘ point,  and  indeed  every  kind  of  affectation  of  learned  contrivance  j 

* but  as  the  compofcrs  feemed  more  to  regard  the  harmony  of  the 

* founds  than  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  adjufting  firft  the  one,  and 

* leaving  the  other  to  chance,  fuch  confufion  and  irregularity  en- 

* fued,  that  no  one  could  underftand  what  he  heard  fung  ; which 

* gave  occafion  for  many  judicious  people  to  fay,  “ Muficam  efie  ina- 

* nem  fonorum  ftrepitum."  Now  this  ingenious  Italian  organift  and 

* Ikilful  com  pole  r,  (who,  as  Chriftopher  Dcmantius  relates,  was  able 

* to  raife  more  admiration  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  with  one  touch 

* upon  the  organ,  than  others  with  ten)  perceiving  this,  he  took  oc- 

* calion  to  invent  monodies  and  concerts,  in  which  the  text,  efpe- 

* daily  aided  by  a diftinCV  pronunciation  of  the  finger,  may  well  and 

* eafily  be  underftood.  But  as  a fundamental  bafs  was  neceflarily  re- 

* quired  for  this  purpofe,  he  took  occafion  from  that  neceffity  to  in- 

* vent  that  compendious  method  of  notation  which  we  now  call  con- 

* tinued  or  thorough-  bafs.’ 

Draudius  has  mentioned  feveral  works  of  Viadarja,  among  which 
are  the  following  : 1.  1 Opus  muficum  facrorum  Concentuum,  qui  6c 

* unica 
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* unica  voce,  nec  non  duabus,  tribus,  & quatuor  vocibus  variatis 

* concinentur,  una  cum  baflo  Cont.  ad  Organ um  applrcato,’ an.  1612. 
2.  ‘ Opera  omnia  facrorum  Concentuum,  1,  2,  3,  & 4 vocum  cunt 

* Eafib  continuo  & generali,  Organo  applicato,  novaquc  invcntione 

* pro  omni  generc  & forte  Cantorum  & Organiftarum  accommodate. 

* Adjundla  infuper  in  Ratio  generali  hujus  novx  inventionis  inftruc- 

* tione  & fuccinfla  explications.  Latine,  Italice,  & Gcrmanice,  an. 

* 1613  (item  an.  1620) 

Claudio  Monteverde,  maeftro  di  cappella  of  the  church  ofSt. 
Mark  at  Venice  -f-,  was  a famous  compofer  of  motets  and  madrigals, 
and  flourifhed  about  the  end  of  the  fixtccnth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century.  In  the  year  1600  he  became  engaged  in  a difpute 
with  fome  of  the  ableft  muficians  of  his  time,  occafioned  by  certain 
madrigals  of  his,  in  which  the  diflonanccs  were  taken  in  a manner 
not  warranted  by  the  pradtice  of  other  muficians.  The  particulars 
of  this  controveriy  arc  related  by  Artufi  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  trea- 
tife  ‘ Dc  Imperfettioni  della  moderna  Mufica.’  Monteverde  is  cele- 
brated for  his  (kill  in  recitative,  a fly le  of  mufic  of  which  he  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  inventors  ; at  lead  there  are  no  examples 
of  recitative  more  ancient  than  are  to  be  found  in  his  opera  of  Orfeo, 
from  which  an  extradl  is  inferted  in  the  next  preceding  volume  of 
this  work  j and  indeed  it  may  with  truth  be  faid  that  Monteverde 
was  the  father  of  the  theatric  fly  le.  It  feems  that  before  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  dignity  of  chapel-mafter  of  St.  Mark’s,  he  was 
chapcl-mafler  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  for  he  is  fo  flyled  in  his  fifth 
book  of  madrigals  reprefented  at  Venice  in  the  year  1612.  Monteverde 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Accademia  Filomufi,  eredled 

* It  Joes  not  appear  by  the  date  of  any  of  the  above  publications  that  Viadana  invented 
shorough-bals  fo  early  as  1605.  But  as  Printz  has  exprcfsly  aliened  it,  and  ItU  teftimony 
has  never  yet  been  controverted,  it  would  be  too  much  at  this  difiance  of  time  to  quefiion 
it  j neverthelcfs  it  may  be  remarked  that  within  two  years  as  early  as  the  periud  above  af- 
figned,  it  was  pradtifed  by  another  author,  namely,  Gregory  Aichinger,  a German,  and 
a voluminous  compofer,  who  in  1607  publiflretl  at  Augfburg,  * Camioncs  Ecelefialtieas  a 

* 3 et  4 voc.  nut.  eiliem  G.  B.’  lays  the  relator,  i.  e.  with  a general  or  thorough  bafs. 
Walth.  18. 

Farther,  it  ha.  been  difeovered  that  the  prafiice  of  figuring  bafTes  was  known  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fixtccnth  century:  in  a work  of  our  countryman  Richard  I)cer- 
ing,  entitled  * Cantiones  Sacrae  quinque  vocum,*  publilhcd  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  the  bafs 
part  is  figured  with  a 6th  wherever  that  concord  occurs. 

* Upon  a companion  of  times  it  feems  probable  that  he  was  the  immediate  fuccclfor  in 
that  fliKion  of  Zarlino,  who  himfelf  fuccecdcd  Adrian  Willacrt. 
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at  Bologna  in  the  year  1622.  Some  very  fine  madrigals  of  his 
compofition  are  extant  in  the  collections  published  by  Pietro  Phalefio 
and  others,  about  the  year  1600. 

Antonio  Cifra,  a Roman,  educated  in  the  fchool  heretofore 
mentioned  to  have  been  inflituted  by  .Paled rina  and  Nanino,  for  the 
inftru&ion  of  youth  in  muficj  after  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies  was 
taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  a&hduke  Charles  of  Auflria,  brother  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  After  that  he  became  director  of  the  ma- 
fic in  the  German  college  at  Rome,  ’and  about  the  year  1614  was 
appointed  mafcftro  di  cappella  of  the  church  of  Loretto.  He  com- 
pofed  altogether  for  the  church,  and  made  a great  number  of  maiTes 
and  motets.  Milton  is  faid  to  have  been  very  fond  of  his  composi- 
tions, and  to  have  collected  them  when  he  was  in  Italy. 

Pietro  Francesco  Valentini,  a Roman,  and  of  a noble  fa- 
mily, was  educated  under  Paleftrina  and  Gio.  Maria  Nanino,  in  the 
fchool  inflituted  by  them  at  Rome  ; he  was  an  excellent  theorift,  and, 
notwithflanding  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  was  neceilkated  to  make 
mufic  his  profeffion,  arid  even  Co  play  for  hire.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  compofitions  of  ineltimable  value,  among  the  reft  is  the 
canon  entitled  Nodus  Salomonis,  inferred  in  vol.  II.  page  375,  which 
may  be  fung  two  thoufand  ways ; this  compofition  was  once  in  the 
poffdTion  of  Antimo  Liberati,  who  efteemed  it  as  a very  great xurio- 
fity  ; not  knowing  perhaps  that  the  author  had  given  it  to  Kircher, 
who  publifhed  it  in  his  Mufurgia.  Valentini  was  the  author  of  a 
work  publifhed  in  1645,  entitled  * La  Transformatione  di  Dafne, 

* Favola  morale  con  due  intermedii ; ii  primo  contiene  il  ratto  di 

* Proferpina,  il  fecondo  la  cattivitk  nella  rete  di  Venere  e Marte. 

* La  Metra  Favola  Graeca  verfificataj  con  due  intermedii ; il  primo 

* rapprefentante  l'uccifionc  di  Orfeo,  & il  fecondo  Pitagora,  chc  ri- 

* trova  la  Mufica.’ 
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PAOI.O  AOO  STIXO 
DA  VAIiLFRANO  . 
COMPOSITORS . 


Paolo  Agostino,  a difcipleof  the  fame  fchool,  was  fuccefiively 
erganift  of  Santa  Maria  Traftevere,  St.  Laurence  in  Damafo,  and  laftly 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  For  invention  he  is  faid  to  have  furpafled 
all  his  contemporaries.  His  compofitions  for  four,  fix,  and  eight) 
choirs  are  faid  to  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  Rome.  He  died 
in  1629,  aged  thirty-fix,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael in  Rome.  He  left  a daughter,  married  to  Francefco  Foggia, 
who  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 
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Girolamo  Diruta  was  a Francifcan  friar,  and  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  * I!  Tranfilvano,  Dialogo  fopra  il  vcro  modo  di  fonar 

* Organi  & Iftromenti  da  penna,’  printed  at  Venice  in  folio  in  the 
year  1625.  The  author  ftyles  himfelf  Organifta  del  Duomo  di  Chi- 
oggia.  The  defign  of  this  his  work  is  to  teach  the  method  of  play- 
ing on  the  organ  and  harpfichord.  After  explaining  the  fcaleof  mu- 
fic  and  the  characters  ufed  in  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  he  remarks 
the  diftinCtion  between  the  organ  and  the  other  inftruments  which 
are  the  1’ubjeCt  of  his  difeourfe  : the  organ  he  obferves  is  to  be  found- 
ed gravtly,  and  at  the  fame  time  elegantly  j other  inftruments  ufed 
in  conceits  and  in  dancing  he  fays  are  to  be  played  on  with  I'pirit  and 
vivacity.  And  heic  he  drops  a hint  that  the  profane  and  lafeivioul 
mulic,  lorbidden  to  be  ufed  in  the  church  by  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  conlifted  in  airs  refembling  dance-tunes,  i.  e.  • Pafl'e- 

* mezzi,  & altrc  fonate  da  ballo.’ 

After  fome  general  directions  refpeCting  the  pofition  of  the  iiand, 
and  the  application  of  the  fingers  to  the  inArument,  he  exhibits  a va- 
riety of  lcAons  or  Toccatis  upon  the  ecclefiadical  tones,  fome  by  him- 
feif, and  the  reft  by  other  mafters,  as  namely,  Claudio  Merulo,  An- 
drea Gabrieli,  Luzzafco  Luzzafchi,  Paolo  Quagliati,  Gioleffo  Gua- 
mi,  and  others. 

In  the  courfeof  this  dialogue  the  author  takes  occafion  to  mention 
in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpeCt,  Claudio  Merulo  and  Andrea  Gabrieli, 
who  feem  to  have  been  joint  organifts  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
the  time  of  the  firft  publication  of  this  book. 

In  the  year  1622  Diruta  publifhed  afecond  part  of  the  TranGlvanoj 
this  is  divided  into  four  books,  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  ‘ Sopra  il  vero 

* modo  dc  intauolare  ciafchedun  Canto.’  The  fecond  teaches  the 
rules  of  counterpoint,  and  the  method  of  compofing  Fantalias,  of 
which  kind  of  mufic  he  gives  a variety  of  examples,  the  compofition 
of  Luzzafco  Luzzafchi,  Gabriel  Fattorini,  and  Adriano  Bianchieri, 
The  third  part  treats  of  the  ccclefiaftical  tones,  and  of  the  method  of 
tranfpoAng  them,  and  other  matters  neceflfary  to  be  known  by  every 
organift.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  method  of  accompanying 
in  choral  fervicc,  with  the  ufe  of  the  fcvcral  regifters  or  ftops,  as  they 
are  now  called,  of  the  organ. 

M ichael  Praetorius,  a mufician  eminent  both  in  the  theory 
and  practice,  was  a native  of  Creutzberg,  a city,  caftle,  and  baili- 
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wick  on  the  river  Wena  in  Thuringia,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Eifenach,  where  he  was  born  on  the  fifteenth  day  Of  February,  1571. 
Having  made  a great  proficiency  in  mufic,  he  was  appointed  by 
Henry  Julius,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  chapel-mafter,  and  chamber-or- 
ganift  of  his  court,  and  alfo  chamber  or  private  fecretaryto  Elizabeth 
his  confort  j after  which,  being  an  ecclefiaftic  by  profeflion,  he  be- 
came prior  of  the  Benediftine  monafterv  of  Ringelheim  or  Ringeln, 
fituated  between  Goflar  and  Lichtenberg,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Hilde- 
Iheim.  In  the  year  1596  he  was  the  forty-eighth  of  fifty-three  or- 
ganifts  who  were  appointed  to  make  trial  of  an  organ  then  lately 
eredted  in  the  caftle-church  of  Groningen.  He  was  alfo,  but  in 
what  part  of  his  life  is  not  afeertained,  chapel- mafter  of  the  electoral 
court  of  Drcfden}  this  appears  by  the  fuperfeription  of  a congratula- 
tory ode  in  Latin,  compofed  by  John  Steinmetz,  prefixed  to  the  firfl 
volume  of  the  Syntagma  Muficum  of  Prsetorius.  The  mufical  com- 
pofitions  of  Praetorius  are  very  numerous,  and  confift  of  motets, 
maffes,  hymns,  and  other  offices  in  the  church  fervice.  Befidea 
thefe  he  compofed  a work,  intended  to  confift  of  four  volumes 
in  quarto,  but  only  three  were  printed,  it  is  entitle  d Syntagma 
Muficum,  and  contains  a deduction  of  the  progrefs  of  ecclefiaftical 
mufic  from  its  origin  to  the  author’s  own  time,  with  a defeription  of 
the  feveral  inftruments  in  ufe  at  different  periods.  In  the  dedication 
of  this  work  Praetorius  complains  of  the  many  troubles  and  fatigues 
which  he  had  undergone ; and  perhaps  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  thefe 
that  he  left  the  work  imperfedh  He  died  at  Wolfenbuttle  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February,  1621,  which  day  of  the  month  was  alfo 
that  of  his  nativity,  he  having  juft  compleated  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Heinrich  Schutz  was  born  on  the  eighth  day  of  Odlober,  1585, 
at  Kofteritz,  a village  on  the  river  Elfter  in  Voightland.  His  grand-  ' 
father  Albrecht  Schutz,  a privy- councellor,  dying  in  1591,  at  VVeif- 
fenfeils,  and  leaving  confiderable  pofl'eflions,  Chriftopher  his  fon  re- 
moved with  his  family  thither,  and  was  eledted  a burgomafter  of 
that  city.  In  the  year  1599,  Heinrich  having  made  a confiderable 
proficiency  in  mufic,  and  having  a very  fine  voice,  was  introduced  to 
the  Count  Palatine  Moritz  at  his  court  of  Helfe  Caffcl,  where  hav- 
ing diftinguifhed  himfelf,  he  was  by  the  direction  of  the  Count  in- 
ftrudtcd  in  languages  and  the  arts.  Having  perfedked  himfelf  in  the 
, Vox..  IV.  R rudi- 
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rudiments  of  literature  and  the  fciences,  he  in  the  year  1607,  toge- 
ther with  a brother  of  his,  named  George,  and  a fon  of  his  father’* 
brother  named  Heinrich,  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Marpurg,  and 
profccuted  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  In  the  ihort  fpace  of  two  years 
Heinrich  Schutz  had  made  fo  good  ufe  of  his  time,  that  at  the  end 
of  it  he  maintained  a public  deputation  de  Lcgatis,  and  gained  great 
applaufe  for  his  learning  and  acutencfs.  Soon  after  this  his  patron 
Count  Moritz  coming  to  Marpurg,  Heinrich  waited  on  him,  and  the 
Count  difeovering  in  him  the  fame  propenfity  to  mufic  that  had  firft 
recommended  him  to  his  notice,  propofed  to  him  the  leaving  of  the 
univerfity  in  order  to  ftudy  mufic  under  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  a mod 
celebrated  mufician  at  Venice,  promifing  to  bear  his  expences,  and 
maintain  him  there.  This  offer  of  grace  was  no  fooner  made  than 
accepted,  Schutz  went  to  Venice,  and  continued  there  till  the  death 
of  his  mafter  in  1612.  Having  made  a progrefs  in  his  ft  tidies  equal 
to  any  of  his  fellow  difciplcs,  he  returned  back  to  Heffe  Cartel,  and 
the  Count  Palatine  fettled  on  him  a penfion  of  two  hundred  guilders 
per  annum  j but  not  having  determined  to  make  mufic  his  profeffion, 
he  betook  himfelf  again  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  which  he  purfued 
with  great  eagernefs  till  the  year  1615,  when  the  eledtor  of  Saxony, 
John  George,  upon  occafioti  of  the  baptifm  of  the  young  prince  Au- 
guftus  his  fon,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  inverted  him  with  the 
dignity  of  diredlor  of  his  mufic,  at  the  fame  time  honouring  him  with 
a gold  chain  and  medal.  Being  now  fettled  in  an  honourable  and  lu- 
crative employment,  Schutz,  on  the  firft  day  of  June,  1619,  mar- 
ried Magdalen,  a young  woman  whom  the  original  author  of  this  ac- 
count has  diftinguiffied  by  the  defeription  of  Chriftian  Wildeck  of 
Saxony's  land  fteward’s  book-keeper’s  daughter  •,  and  by  her  had 
two  daughters. 

In  the  year  1625  Schutz  became  a widower } and  in  the  year  : 
1628,  having  a deft  re  torevifit  Italy,  he  obtained  permiflion  for  that 
purpofe.  While  he  was  abroad  his  father  and  alfo  his  wife’s  father 
died,  the  one  in  Auguft,  1631,  the  other  in  October  in  the  fame 
year.  During  his  abode  at  Venice,  viz.  in  1629,  he  publithed  a 
collection  of  Latin  motets  with  the  title  of  Sagillarius. 

* A Defignatio  Perfontc  almoft  as  verbofe  as  that  with  which  the  viliters  of  Don  Sal- 
tero's  Mufcurei  are  amufed,  when  they  are  (hewn  Pontius  Pilate’s  wife’s  chamber-maid's 
tiller’s  hat. 
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Soon  after  his  return  to  Drefclen  the  deflorate  of  Saxony  became 
the  feat  of  war ; not  chafing  therefore  to  make  that  city  his  refidencc, 
Schutz,  with  the  pertniffion  of  the  eleflor,  in  the  year  1634  accept- 
ed an  invitation  of  his  Danifh  majefty  to  fettle  at  Copenhagen  ; from 
thence  in  1638  he  removed  to  Brunfwic  Lunenburgh,  and  in  1642 
returned  to  Denmark,  where  lie  was  appointed  tiireflor  of  the  king’s 
mufic.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  ir^  a great  meafure 
deaf,  after  which  misfortune  he  went  very  little  abroad,  betaking 
himfelf  to  the  reading  of  the  holy  feriptures  and  the  ftudy  of  theo- 
logy j yet  he  did  not  renounce  the  fludy  of  mufic,  for  in  this  his  re- 
tirement he  compol'ed  fevcral  very  noble  works,  as  namely,  fome  of 
the  Pfalms,  particularly  the  hundred  and  nineteenth,  alfo  the  hiflory 
of  the  Paflion  as  recorded  by  three  of  the  Evangelifts.  In  his  latter 
years  he  was  afflifted  with  a diarrhea,  with  which  he  Ilruggled  for  a 
long  time,  till  at  length  on  the  fixth  day  of  November,  1672,  a 
violent  attack  of  that  diforder  put  a period  to  his  days,  he  being  then 
eighty-feven  years  and  twenty-nine  days  old,  fifty-feven  years  where- 
of he  had  beeh  chapel-mafter  at  the  court  of  Saxony. 

The  works  of  Schutz  are  l^ifforte  ber  SEllfcrflcl’Unff  ^efu  Oriflt, 
in  feven  books,  publifhed  at  Drefden  in  1623,  Itlciiicn  ffriftlirlin 
Cowmen,  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 voices,  Lcipfig,  1636.  Sympho- 
niarum  Sacrarum,  the  firft  part,  publilhed  at  Friburg  in  1629,  by 
George  Hofman,  a friend  of  the  author,  while  he  was  abroad,  dedi- 
cated to  the  eleflor  John  George.  Symphoniarum  Sacrarum  the 
fecond  part,  publilhed  at  Drefden  by  Johann  Klemme,  organift  to 
the  eleflor  of  Saxony,  and  Alexander  Herings,  organift  of  Bautzen 
in  the  year  >647,  it  is  called  his  tenth  work,  and  is  by  them  de- 
dicated to  Chriftian  V.  king  of  Denmark.  Symphoniarum  Sacra- 
rum, the  third  part,  1650.  In  the  year  1 66 1 all  the  works  of 
Schutz  were  reprinted  at  Drefden  by  the  exprefs  command  of  John 
George  II,  who  committed  the  care  of  revifing  them  to  one  Corne- 
lius Becker. 

Johann  Klemme,  a celebrated  organift  and  church  mufician,  a 
Saxon  by  birth,  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  early  proficiency  in  finging 
and  knowledge  of  mufic  by  the  eleflor  of  Saxony,  Chriftian  II. 
It  feems  that,  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, that  prince  was  ufed  to  be  entertained  at  his  meals  with  vocal 
mufic,  and  that  he  had  difeovered  in  Klemme  fingular  readinefs  and 
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dexterity  in  the  pradtice  of  defcant : to  encourage  a genius  fo  hopeful, 
he  committed  him  to  the  tuition  of  the  ableft  matters  in  the  court  of 
Drefdcn,  under  whom  he  was  inftrudted  and  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  eledtor,  for  the  fpaceof  fix  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
his  patron  died.  Fortunately  for  Kiemme,  John  George  the  fucceed- 
ing  ekdtor,  entertained  an  equal  aftcdtion  for  mufic  with  his  pr-de- 
ceffor,  and  having  difcovered  in  Kiemme  a ftrong  propenfity  to  im- 
provement, he  placed  him  for  his  further  inttrudlion  under  Chriftian 
Erbach,  a famous  organift  and  compofer  at  Augtburg,  under  whom 
he  ftudied  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  Kiemme  return- 
ed to  Drel'den,  and  foon  after  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  eledloral 
chapel,  and  org&nift  to  the  eledtor,  by  the  recommendation  of  Schutz, 
who  had  held  the  former  office  fifty-feven  years,  and  now  refigned 
it  on  account  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Kiemme  are  Fugues  for  the  Organ,  in  number  thir- 
ty-fix, publiihed  at  Drefden  i6jt.  He  alfo  in  conjundtion  with 
Alexander  Herings,  organift  of  Bautzen,  publiihed  in  the  year  1647, 
the  fecond  part  of  the  Symphoniarum  Sacrarum  of  Heinrich  Schutz, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Chriftian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  the  firft  part  of 
which  work  had  been  publiihed  at  Friburg  by  fome  other  friend  of 
the  author  during  his  abfence  in  the  year  1629,  with  a dedication  to 
the  eledlor  John  George. 

Tarqjjinio  Merula,  a cavalier,  and  alfo  accademico  filomufo 
in  Bologna,  was  alfo  maeftro  di  cappella  of  the  cathedral  of  Bergamo 
in  the  year  1639.  His  compofitions  are  of  various  kinds,  and  con- 
fift  as  well  of  inftrumental  as  vocal  mufic  ; he  publiihed  feveral  col- 
ledlions  of  Mafies  and  Pfalms  to  be  performed  cither  with  or  without 
inftruments  : one  of  his  works  is  entitled  * Canzoni  overo  fonate 
' concertate  per  Chiefae  Camera,  a 2,  c 3 Stromenti,  lib.  1,2,  3, 
* e 4..’  Tarquinio  Merula  was  one  of  thofe  muficians  who  intro- 
duced inftruments  other  than  the  organ,  that  is  to  fay,  viols  and  alfo 
violins  into  the  church  in  aid  of  choral  finging ; and,  which  is  worth 
remarking,  he  appears  by  the  work,  the  title  whereof  is  above  given 
at  length,  to  have  compofcd  fonatas  both  for  the  church  and  the 
chamber  as  early  as  the  year  1637,  beyond  which,  in  refpedt  of  an- 
tiquity, it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  carry  the  invention  of  this 
fpecies  of  mufical  compofition,  fince  it  is  certain  that  for  fome  years 
after  that  time,  the  only  conccrt-mufic  in  pradlicc  either  in  France  or 
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England  were  thofe  fantafias  for  viols  already  deferibed  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work.  Among  the  vocal  compofitions  of  Mcrula  is  one  An- 
gularly humourous  in  its  kind  : it  is  the  grammatical  declenfion  of  the 
Latin  pronoun  hie,  fet  to  mufical  notes  in  the  form  of  a fugue,  or,  as 
it  is  vulgarly  called,  a canon  in  the  unifon.  It  feems  the  office  of 
chapel-mafter  at  Bergamo  was  not  the  firft  of  Merula's  preferments, 
for  in  a work  of  his  entitled  4 Conccrti  Spirituali,  con  alcune  fonate  a 
‘ 2,  3,  4,  & j'voci,'  printed  at  Venice  in  1628,  lie  is  fly  led  * Or- 

* ganifla  nella  Chiefa  Collegiata  di  S.  Agata,  e Maeflro  di  Cappella 

* nella  Cathedrale  di  Cremona.’ 

Marco  Scacciii,  a Roman  by  birth,  and  a celebrated  mufi- 
cian,  was  maeftro  di  cappella  to  Sigifmund  III.  and  Uladiflaus  IV. 
fucceffively  kings  of  Poland.  Angelo  Berardi,  the  author  of  the  Mif- 
cellanie  Mulicale,  Documenti  Arrnonici,  and  other  tradls  on  mulic, 
acknowledges  that  in  the  compilation  of  them  he  received  great  af- 
fifiance  from  bis  friend  Marco  Scacchi.  He  was  the  author  of  a trea- 
tife  publiffied  in  1643  with  this  title,  ‘ Cribrum  muficum  ad  triti— 

* cum  Siferticum,  feu  Examinatio  fuccindla  Pfalmorum,  quos  non  ita 

* pridem  Paulus  Siferdus,  Dantifcanus,  in  aide  Parochiali  ibidem  Or- 

* gan*dus,  in  Iucemedidit,  in  quS  clarfe  et  perfpicue  multa  explican- 

* tur,  qua;  fumme  neceflaria  ad  artem  melopocticam  efle  fulent,  Autore 

* Marco  Scacchio,  Romano,  Regise  Majellatis  Poloniai  et  Suecix  Ca- 
‘ pellx  magiftro.  Venetiis  apud  Alexandrum  Vincentium.’ 

In  the  year  1647  Scacchi  publiffied  * Cantilena  V.  voc.  et  lachrymse 

* fepulchrales,’  containing  a motet  compofed  on  occafion  of  the  death 
of  Johannes  Stobxus  j and  certain  canons  entitled  • Canones  five  La- 
‘ chrimx  fepulchrales  ad  Tumulum  Johannis  Stob®i;’  prefixed  to  the 
book  is  an  eulogium  celebrating  thepraifes  of  Stobzus,  of  whom  the  ■ 
author  fays  that  he  was  ‘ inter  fui  fcculi  muficos  facile  princeps.’ 
This  perfon  was  a Pruffian  by  birth,  and  chapel-mafler  of  the  church 
of  Koningffierg  in  Regal  Pruffia. 

The  mufical  compofitions  of  Scacchi  are  greatly  efteemed  by  the 
Italians  for  the  exceeding  clofenefs  of  their  contexture,  and  that  in- 
genious and  artificial  contrivance,  which  manifefls  itfelf  to  the  cu* 
rious  obferver.  As  a fpecimen  of  thefe  his  excellencies,  Berardi,  in 
the  Documenti  Arrnonici,  has  publiffied  two  madrigals,  the  one  in 
four,  the  other  in  five  parts,  the  latter  whereof  is  here  inferted. 

Vol.  IV.  S 
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MARCO  SCACCH1. 


Grecorio  Allegri,  a difcjpleof  GIo.  Maria  Nanino,  and  a fel- 
low (Indent  under  him  and  Paleltrina,  with  Bernardino  Nanino,  the 
nephew  of  Gio.  Maria,  Antonio  Cifra,  Pier  Franccico  Valentini,  and- 
Paolo  Agoftino,  was  a finger  iri  the  papal  chapel,  being  admitted  as 
fuch  on  the  iixth  day  of  December,  1629.  He  was  befides,  as  a fcho— 
Vol.  IV.  T lir 
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lar  of  hi$,  Antimo  Liberati,  relates,  a celebrated  contrapuntift.  An- 
drea Adami,  furnamed  da  Bolfcna,  who  has  given  a brief  account  of 
him,  fays  that  he  was  but  an  indifferent  finger,  but  that  he  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  benevolent  difpofition,  which  he  manifefted  in  his 
compafTion  for  the  poor,  whom  he  daily  relieved  in  crouds  at  his  own 
door,  and  in  daily  vifits  to  the  prifons  of  Rome,  and  communications 
with  thole  confined  there,  whofe  dirtreffes  he  enquired  into  and  relieved 
to  the  extent  of  his  abilities.  Allegri  was  a man  of  a very  devout  tem- 
per: his  works  were  chiefly  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  j neverthe- 
lefs  he  fometimes  compofed  for  inftruinents  * : among  his  compofi- 
tions  in  the  church  ftyle  is  a Mifererc  in  five  parts  in  the  key  of  G, 
with  the  minor  third,  which  by  reafon  of  its  fuppofed  excellence  and 
pre-eminence  over  all  others  of  the  like  kind,  has  for  a feries  of  years 
been  not  only  referved  for  the  mod  folemn  functions,  but  kept  in  the 
library  of  the  pontifical  chapel  with  a degree  of  care  and  referve  that 
none  can  account  for-f-. 

Andrea  Adami,  who  might  be  a good  finger,  but  was  certainly  a 
very  poor  writer,  and,  as  may  be  colledted  from  many  paffages  in  his 
book,  lefs  than  a competent  judge  of  the  merits  of  mufical  compofi- 
tion,  has  given  a charadler  of  this  work  in  the  following  words  t 

• Among  thofe  excellent  compofers  who  merit  eternal  praife,  is  Gre- 
‘ gorio  Allegri,  w ho  with  few  notes,  but  thofe  well  modulated,  and 

• better  underftood,  has  compofed  a Miferere,  that  on  the  fame  days 

* in  every  year  is  fung,  and  is  the  wonder  of  our  times,  being  con* 

* ceived  in  fuch  proportions  as  ravilh  the  foul  of  the  hearer.' 

The  above  eulogium,  hyperbolical  as  it  is,  will  be  found  to  mean 
but  little  when  it  is  confidered  that  moft  men  exprefs  delight  and  ad- 
miration, rapture  and  aftonilhment  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  that  imagi- 
nation can  fuggeft.  The  Milerere  of  Allegri  is  in  its  ftrudturc  fim- 

* A compofuion  of  his  for  two  violins,  a tenor  and  bab  viol,  is  publifhed  in  the  Mu- 
furgia  of  Kircher,  tom.  1.  pag  487. 

t The  few  copies  of  the  Miferere  of  Allegri  till  lately  extant  are  laid  to  be  incorre&, 
having  been  furreptitioufiy  obtained,  or  written  down  by  memory,  and  the  chafms  after- 
wards f applied : fuch  it  is  faid  is  that  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mulic, 
but  one  in  every  refpefl  complete,  and  copied  with  the  utmoft  care  and  exadnefs,  wax 
about  three  years  ago  prefented  as  an  inellimable  curiofity  by  the  prefent  pope  to  an  illuf* 
trious  perfonage  of  this  country. 

The  French  church  muficians  have  a Miferere,  which  is  highly  valued  among  them, 
the  production  of  their  own  country,  compofed  by  Allouette,  of  the  church  of 

Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  a celebrated  compofer  of  motets,  and  a difciple  of  Lully. 
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ply  counterpoint,  a fpecies  of  compofition  which  it  muA  be  allowed 
does  not  call  for  the  utmoA  exertions  of  genius,  induAry,  or  Ikill  ; 
and  it  might  be  faid  that  the  burial  fcrvice  of  Purcell  and  Blow  may 
well  Hand  in  competition  with  it ; if  not,  the  Miferere  of  Tallis, 
printed  in  the  Cantiones  Sacrae  of  him  and  Bird  in  the  year  1575,  in 
the  opinion  of  a fober  and  impartial  judge,  will  be  deemed  in  every 
refpedt  fo  excellent,  as  to  fuffer  by  the  bare  comparifon  of  it  with: 
that  of  Allegri. 

This  perfondiedon  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1652, 
and  was  buried  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Filippo  in  the  Chiefa  nuova,  in 
the  place  of  fepulture  appropriated  to  the  fingers  in  the  pope's  chapel. 

Barbara  Strozzj,  otherwife  Strozza,  a Venetian  lady*,, 
flourifhed  towards  the  middle  of  the  laA  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  certain  vocal  com politions,  containing  an  intermixture  of  air  and 
recitative,  which  fhe  publifhed  in  1653,  with  the  title  of  * Cantate, 

* Ariette,  e Duetti,'  with  an  advertifement  prefixed,  intimating  that 
fhe  having  invented  this  commixture,  had  given  it  to  the  public  by 
way  of  trial,-  but  though  the  Ayle  of  her  airs  is  rather  too  Ample  to 
be  pleafing,  the  experiment  fucceeded,  and  fhe  is'allowed  to  be  the 
inventTcfs  of  that  elegant  fpecies  of  vocal  compofition  the  Cantata. 

Giacomo  Carissimi,  maeftro  di  cappclla  of  the  church  of  St. 
Apollinare  in  the  German  college  at  Rome,  is  celebrated  by  Kircher 
and  other  writers  as  one  of  the  moA  excellent  of  the  Italian  mufi- 
cians.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  Cantata,  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  opera,  but  which  in  the  preceding  article  is  fhewn 
to  have  been  invented  by  Barbara  Strozzi,  a lady  his  contemporary, 
and  in  truth  was  only  firA  applied  by  Cariffimi  to  religious  fubjedts, 
and  by  him  introduced  into  the  church  : a remarkable  compofition  of 
his  in  this  kind  is  one  on  the  lafi  Judgment,  which  begins  with  a rc- 
citative  to  the  words  * Suonare  1‘uhima  tromba.’  One  of  the  moA 
finifhed  of  his  compofitions  is  his  Jephtha,  a dialogue  of  the  dra- 
matic kind,  and  adapted  to  the  church  fervice ; it  confiAs  of  reci- 
tatives, airs,  and  chorus,  and  for  lwcetncfs  of  melody,  artful  mc- 

• This  lady  i»  rot  to  be  confounded  with  another  of  her  own  fex,  Laurentia  Strozzia,, 
a Dominican  nun  of  Florence,  who  lived  near  fifty  years  after  her,  and  wrote  on  muiic. 
She  was  very  learned,  underftood  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote  Latin  Hymns,  whirrs 
were  tranftated  into  French,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  Jacques  Mauduit,  a Ftench  mufieian, 
celebrated  by  Mcrfennus  in  his  Harmonic  Univerfellc,  Dcs  Initrtunens  de  Percufiiotv 
page  63. 
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dulation,  and  original  harmony,  is  jufily  efieemed  one  of  the  fined 
efforts  of  mofical  fkill  and  genius  that  the  world  knows  of.  Kircher, 
in  his  Mufurgia,  tome  I.  page  603,  fpeaks  with  rapture  of  this  work» 
and  after  pointing  out  its  beauties,  gives  the  chorus  of  virgins  * Plo- 

* rate  filia:  Ifrael,’  for  fix  voices  in  ("core  and  at  length. 

Another  work  of  Carifiimi,  of  the  fame  kind,  and  not  lefs  excel- 
lent than  that  aboveinentioned,  is  his  Judicium  Salomonis,  to  which 
may  be  added  his  dialogue  between  Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  in 
which  the  affedtions  of  weeping  and  laughing  are  finely  contraftcd  in 
the  fweeteft  melodies  that  imagination  ever  fuggefled  *. 

To  Carifiimi  is  owing  the  perfetftion  of  the  recitative  fiyle  j this 
fpecies  of  mufic  was  invented  by  Jacopo  Peri  and  Giulio  Cacctni,  but 
reduced  to  pradtice,  and  greatly  improved  by  Claudio  Monteverde  j 
Carifiimi  excelled  in  imitating  the  inflexions  of  the  human  voice» 
and  in  uniting  the  charms  of  mufic  with  the  powers  of  oratory. 

He  was  likewife  the  inventor  of  moving  bafles.in  which  he  was  imi- 
tated by  a famous  compofcr  of  Cantatas,  Pier  Simone  Agoftino,  Co- 
lonna,  Bafiani,  and  laftly  by  Corelli.  He  was  all’o  among  the  firft  of 
thofe  that  introduced  the  accompaniment  of  violins  and  other  inftru- 
ment*with  the  voices  in  the  performance  of  motets,  a pradtice  which 
he  took  from  the  theatre,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Colonna, 
Bafiani,  Lorenzani,  and  other  Italians.  A difciple  of  his,  Marc  An- 
tonioCefti,  who  will  be  fpokenof  in  the  next  article,  introduced  the 
Cantata  on  the  ftage  and  into  fecular  performances.  Matthefon  calls 
this  a profanation,-  but  with  little  real'on,  for  th'e  Cantata  was  nevef 
appropriated  to  church-fervice,  and  in  its  original  defign  was  calcu- 
lated for  private  entertainment. 

Kircher  in  the  ftrongefi  expreiTions  of  gratitude  acknowledges  his 
having  received  great  afiiflance  from  Carifiimi  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Mufurgia,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  Recita- 
tive, in  which  ftile  he  a Herts  that  Caiiflimi  had  not  his  equal. 

Dr.  Aldrich  has  adapted  Englilh  words  to  many  of  Carifiimi’s  mo- 
tets j one  of  them,  • I am  well  pleated/  is  well  known  as  an  anthemi 
and  is  frequently  fung  in  the  cathedrals  of  this  kingdom  : and  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  chorus  in  Mr  Handel’s  oratorio  of  Samfon, 

• Hear  Jacob’s  God,’ is  taken  from  that  in  J phtha  ; Piorate  filia;  Ifrael.’ 

* Pietro  Torri,  chipel-maftcr  of  the  church  of  flraflels  in  the  year  17U,  compofed  « 
-duct  on  the  fame  fubjett. 
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Among  the  Harleian  manufcripts  is  a volume  of  mufical  compofi- 
tions,  faid  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Wanley,  who  drew  up  the  Catalogue  as 
far  as  No.  2407,  to  have  been  bought  of  himfelf,  the  firft  whereof 
is  entitled  • Ferma,  lafcia,  ch'io  parli  Sacrilego  Miniftro,  Cantata  di 

* Giacomo  Cariffimi,’  upon  which  is  the  following  note : * This 

* Giacomo  Carilfimi  was  in  his  time  the  beft  compofcr  of  church- 

* mufic  in  all  Italy.  Mod  of  his  compofitions  were  with  great  la-. 
’•  bour  and  expence  collected  by  the  late  learned  dean  of  Chrift- 

* Church,  Dr.  Henry  Aldrige.  However,  fome  things  of  Cariffimi 
‘ I had  the  luck  to  light  upon,  which  that  great  man  could  not  pro- 

* cure  in  Italy,  of  which  this  Cantata  was  one.  Cariffimi  living  to 

* be  about  ninety  yeats  old,  compofed  much,  and  died  very  rich  as  I 

* have  heard 

Marc  Antonio  Cesti  was  at  firft  a difciple  of.  Cariffimi,  and 
afterwards  a monk  in  the  monaffery  of  Arezzo  in  Tufcany.  The  em- 
peror Ferdinand  III.  made  him  his  maeftro  di  cappella,  notwiihfland** 
ing  which,  and  his  religious  profeffion,  he  compofed  but  little  for 
the  church,  for  which  he  has  been  cenfured  5 nay  he  compofed  for 
the  theatre,  operas  to  the  number  of  five  j ope  entitled  Orontea  was 
performed  at  Venice  about  the  year  1649,  and  another  entitled  La 
Dori  fome  years  after.  His  Cantatas,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
■article  of  Cariffimi,  were  all  of  the  fecular  kind,  and  the  invention 
of  the  Cantata  di  Camera  is  therefore  by  fome  afcribed  to  him,  while 
others  contend  that  the  honour  of  it  is  due  to  Cariffimi  his  maftert 
neither  of  thefe  opinions  have  any  foundation  in  hiftorical  truth  j the 
Cantata,  as  above  is  related,  was  originally  invented  by  Barbara  StroZ- 
■zi  ; and  there  are  fome  of  her  compofitions  now  extant  which  beat 
the  name  of  Cantatas,  and  are  fo  in  faft,  as  confiding  of  recitative 
and  airs  for  the  voice  j it  is  true  that  the  evidences  of  art  and  (kill  ift 
the  contrivance  of  them  are  but  few,  however  they  are  prior  in  ref- 
pcdl  of  time  to  thofe  of  Cariffimi  and  Cefti,  and  muff  therefore  be 
looked  on  as  the  earlieft  compofitions  of  the  kind.  One  of  the  moft 
celebrated  Cantatas  of  Cefti  is  that  to  the  words  ‘ O cara  Liberia  j’ 
Lome  oi  his  airs  are  printed  in  a collection  publiihed  in  London  about 
the  year  1665  by  Girolamo  Pignani,  entitled  * Sceltadi  Canzonette 

* Italiane  dc  piu  Autori.’  The  following  fprightly  duet  is  alfo  of  his 
xompofition. 

• Haileian  Catalogue,  No.  1265. 
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Esther  Elizabeth  Velkiers  may  judly  be  thought  to  merit 
a place  in  a work  of  this  kind,  for  her  excellence  in  the  faculty  of 
mufic.  She  was  a native  of  Geneva,  and  was  bom  about  the  year 
1640,  but  before  (he  was  a twelvemonth  old,  through  the  carelefs- 
nefs  of  a fervant,  was  fuffered  to  go  fo  near  a heated  oven,  that  (lie 
was  in  an  inflant  almoft  totally  deprived  of  her  fight.  - As  (he 
grew  up  her  father  difeovering  in  her  a ftrong  propenfity  to  learn- 
ing, taught  her  the  ufe  of  letters  by  means  of  an  alphabet  cut  in- 
woodland  bad  her  inftrudled  in  the  Latin,  German,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian languages.  Being  thus  furnilhed,  (he  applied  herfclf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  mathematics,  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  and,  laftly, 
theology  j in  all  which  fciences  (he  acquired  fuch  a degree  of  know- 
ledge as  rendered  her  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  ablcft  profef- 
lbrs.  As  a relief  to  her  feverer  (ludics,  (he  betook  herfclf  to  mufic,. 
the  knowledge  whereof  (he  acquired  with  great  facility.  She  had  a 
good  voice  and  a very  fine  hand,  which  (he  exercifed  on  the  harpfi- 
chord.  She  had  fcirce  any  remains  of  fight,  but  had  neverthelefs  at- 
tained the  power  of  writing  a hand  very  legible.  Nothing  of  her 
compofition  is  remaining,  nor  any  other  memorials  of  her  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  abilities,  than  are  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  German 
Lexicons,  in  which  (he  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  great  refpedt. 

Johann  Caspar  Kerl,  was  a native  of  Saxony,  and  having  in 
bis  early  youth  made  great  proficiency  in  mufic,  was  called  to  Vienna 
by  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  appointed  organift  at  hissrourt,  where 
difeovering  figns  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  he  was  for  his  improve- 
ment committed  to  the  care  of  Giovanni  Valentini,  maeftro  di  cap- 
pella  at  the  Imperial  court,  and  after  that  fent  to  Rome  for  inftruc-' 
tion  under  Carifllmi : upon  his  return  great  offers  were  made  him  to* 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  Ele&or  Palatine,  but  he  declined  them,, 
chufing  rather  to  fettle  at  Bavaria,  where  he  became  maefiro  di  cappeila. 
to  theele&or'Ferdinando  Maria.  His  principal  work  is  his  ‘ Modulatio 
* Organica  fuper  Magnificat  odto  Tonis  Ecclefiaflicis  refpondens,’  en- 
graved  and  printed  in  folio  at  Munich  in  1686.  Kerl  is  jufily  efteemed 
one  of  the  molt  (kilful  andable  organifts  that  the  -world  ever  produced. 
In  a competition  that  he  had  with  fome  Italian  muficians  at  the  court 
of  the  cle&or  of  Bavaria,  he  compofed  a piece  for  that  inftrument  of 
wonderful  contrivance,  and  which  none  but  himfelf  could  execute. 

The  following  is  given  as  a fpecimcn  of  Kerfs  Ryle  of  compofition. 
fo  r the  organ.  — — 
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Fabio  Colonna,  of  the  iiluflrious  family  of  that  name  at  Rome, 
was  a celebrated  mathematician,  naturalifl,  and  fpeculative  mufician. 
He  was  born  at  Naples  in  the  year  1567,  and  flourilhed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fuccceding  century.  He  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
(kill  in  botany,  and  by  the  publication  at  different  times  of  three 
books  of  Plants  with  figures,  and  remarks  on  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phraflus,  Pliny,  Diofcorides,  and  Matthiolus : he  was  a member  of 
the  lociety  called  Accadcmia  Lyncsei,  eftabliihed  by  the  duke  De 
Aqua  Sparta  j the  firft  of  thofe  inftitutions  for  the  improvement  of 
fcicnce  and  literature,  which  are  now  fo  numerous  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1618  he  publiflied  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage a work  in  three  books,  entitled  ' Della  Sambuca  Lincea,  overo 

* dell’  inftrumento  mufico  perfetto,  which  inftrument  he  named  Lin» 
cea,  and  alfo  Pentecontachordon,  as  confifting  of  fifty  firings. 

In  this  work  of  Colonna  is  contained  the  divifion  of  the  diapafon, 
which  many  have  confounded  with  that  of  Vicentino,  and  makes 
the  otfiave  to  confirt  of  thirty-two  founds  or  thirty-one  intervals. 

Salinas  afierts,  and  as  it  fecras  Merfenmts  once  thought,  that  the 
two  fyftems  of  Vicentino  and  Colonna  were  one  and  the  fame,  a$ 
they  both  divide  the  tone  into  five  parts,  three  whereof  are  given  to 
the  greater  femitone,  and  two  to  the  lefler.  Salinas’s  words  are  thefe ; 
‘ I Ihouid  not  pals  over  a certain  inftrument,  which  was  begun  to 

* be  fabricated  in  Italy  about  forty  years  fince,  and  was  by  its  inven- 

* tor,  let  him  be  who  he  will,  called  Archicymbalum,  in  which  all 

* the  tones  are  found  to  be  divided  into  five  parts,  three  whereof  are 

* given  to  the  greater  femitone,  and  two  to  the  lefler  one.’ 

And  Merfennus  remarks  that  that  divifion  cannot  be  called  a new 
one  which  began  to  be  made  ninety-feven  years  before  the  time  of  his, 
Merfennus’s,  writing,  viz.  in  the  year  1634;  between  which  time, 
and  the  time  when  Salinas  published  his  book,  fifty  years  elapfed  : 
wherefore  fays  Merfennus,  as  Colonna  is  a very  old  man,  and  con- 
fefies  that  he  received  this  invention  from  another,  it  agrees  very 
well  with  what  Salinas  has  remarked  *. 

But  in  the  Harmonie  Univerl'ellc,  livrelll.  Des  Genres  de  la  Mu- 
fique.  Prop.  XI.  Merfennus  exhibits  Colonna’s  fyftem,  which  has  no 
one  circumftancc  in  common  with  that  of  Vicentino,  excepting  only 
the  divifion  of  the  tone  into  five  parts,  as  appears  by  the  following 
delcription. 

• Harmouici,  lib.  VI.  De  Generibus  « Modis,  Prop.  xiii. 

U 2 * Fabio 
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' Fabio  makes  ufe  of  a monochord  of  the  length  of  feven  feet  be- 

* tween  the  two  bridges,  and  divides  it  into  200  equal  parts,  by  means 

• of  an  iron  wheel,  of  the  fize  of  a Julio,  an  Italian  coin  worth  five 

• pence,  this  wheel  has  forty  teeth,  and  being  placed  in  a collateral 

* fituation  with  the  firing,  and  rolled  along,  in  fifty  revolutions  marks 

* 200  points. 

• As  to  the  degrees  of  the  different  fpecies  of  the  Diatonic,  which  he 

• endeavours  to  find  in  the  divifion  of  the  oiftave  into  thirty-eight  in- 

* tervals,  they  prove  that  the  Greeks  have  groped  in  the  dark  for  that 

* which  they  might  eafily  have  found  if  they  had  followed  nature. 

• The  defign  of  Fabio  is  to  prove  that  the  tone  ought  to  be  divided 

• into  five  parts,  but  this  may  be  done,  as  we  have  elfewhere  faid> 

• by  a divifion  of  19  parts 

* The  table  here  exhibited  fhews  all 

* the  chords,  and  intervals  in  the  oc- 

* tave  of  Fabio.  Its  two  columns  con- 

* tain  all  the  chords  of  the  odtave,  and 
‘ fhew  the  different  points  of  the  mono- 

* chord  on  which  the  bridgeis  to  be  placed* 

* to  find  every  degree  and  every  interval* 

* as  well  againfl  the  whole  chord,  as  a- 
‘ gainfl  the  refid ue;  and  for  this  purpofe 

* the  right  hand  column  contains  a 
‘ number,  which,  together  with  its  cor- 

* refpondent  number  on  the  left,  com- 

* pletes  the  number  2000,  reprefenting 

* the  whole  chord. 

‘ For  example,  the  numbers  1000  and 

* 1000  at  the  top  of  each  column,  make 

* up  the  number  2000  ; the  numbers  in 

* the  fixth  place  from  the  top,  that  is  to 
' fay,  1 200  and  800  in  like  manner  com- 

* pleat  the  number  2000;  and  the  fame 

* thing  will  come  to  pafs  in  all  the  reft 

* of  the  numbers  in  the  two  columns* 

* whofe  addition  will  always  give  the 

* num- 

• Vide  Harmon,  lib.  V,  De  DiiTonantiii,  Prop.  xix. 
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* number  2000,  the  fum  of  the  divifions 

* contained  in  the  whole  chord. 

* It  is  eafy  to  know  what  every  reG- 

* due  makes  with  the  whole  chord,  or 
' with  the  other  remaining  part,  that  is 

* to  fay,  what  every  number  of  each  co- 
‘ lumn  makes  when  compared  with  its 

* oppoGte  number,  or  with  that  of  the 
‘ whole  chord,  for  example; 

* The  fixth  Aep  of  the  firft  co- 

* lumn,  1200,  and  the  Gxth  of  the  fc- 

* cond,  800,  make  the  fifth,  but  800 

* with  2000,  the  greater  tenth,  and 

* t200  with  2000  the  greater  fixth.  The 

* reft  of  the  relations  are  feen  in  this  ta- 

* ble,  in  which  I have  put  the  letters 

* A,  b,  C,  &c.  that  is  A re,  b mi,  C 

* fa  ut,  and  foonoppofite  the  numbers 

* anfweringtothem.  For  example,  theA 
' with  theb,  or  2000  with  17775  makes 

* the  greater  tone  9 to  8,  for  there  is 
the  Idler  tone  viz.  10  to  9 with  2000, 

‘ Gnce  1800  is  not  there,  which  is  to  2000  as  9 to  to.  Now  I begin 
‘ this  fyftem  with  our  A re,  becaufe  it  anfwers  to  the  Proftambano- 

* mcnos  of  the  Greeks,  and  I put  the  other  letters  b mi,  C fa  ut, 

* &c.  with  thofe  feigned  ones  having  this  character  #,  attending  to 

* the  oflave,  A la  mi  re,  oppofitc  to  the  numbers  which  anfwer 

* to  thefe  fyilables,  although  you  might  begin  from  C ut,  D re, 

* or  any  other  ly liable  or  harmonical  letter.  I really  wonder  that 
‘ Colonna  and  others  have  laboured  fo  much  at  the  divifion  of  the 

* odlave  without  firft  afcertaining  the  true  intervals  that  are  neceflary 

* to  be  ufed  in  finging,  for  the  C sol  ut  fa  at  the  bottom, 

* marked  2000  *,  has  no  greater  tone  above  it  j the  D la  re  sol 

* makes  the  greater  tone  ; and  he  ftiould  have  put  the  number  1750 

* to  make  the  greater  tone,  without  which  it  is  not  poflible  to  ob- 

* tain  the  juftnefs  of  the  confonantsj  he  has  alfo  left  out  the  B fa. 
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• no  number  which  makes 


• The  fcheme  of  Colonna’*  fyftem  here  referred  to  it  that  with  the  numbers  annexed, 
hereafter  given,  viz.  in  page  103. 

* that 
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* that  is  1125,  which  fhould  make  the  greater  lemitone  with  A 
4 marked  1200,  and  the  fourth  with  F marked  1500 ; he  has  no  hi 

* mi,  which  (ltould  make  the  fifth  with  E,  or  1600,  as  does  the 

* number  1 066  I on.it  feveral  other  harmonical  intervals  which 
■ cannot  be  found  in  his  oCtave,  both  confonant  and  dilTonant,  but 
‘ muft  obferve  that  he  has  made  the  meafures  of  his  fyftem  fo  diffi- 

* cult,  that  out  of  the  thirty-nine  numbers  there  are  only  fix  that  are 

* not  fractional,  and  thefc  I could  not  reduce  into  lefs  whole  terms  than 

* thole  which  arc  to  be  feen  in  the  12th  propofition  of  the  fixth  book 

* of  the  Harmonics,  de  Generibus  ct  Modis,  which  are  fo  prodigioufly 
4 great,  that  there  are  but  few  who  would  not  rather  for  ever  quit  all 
‘ the  pleafure  of  mufic  than  examine  them,  and  proportion  the  chords 

* of  inflruments  to  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

• But  as  the  principal  defign  of  Colonna  was  to  determine  {the 

* feveral  intervals  by  the  monochord  on  every  chord,  and,  con- 

* fequently  to  give  a fyftem  which  might  ferve  for  C sol  ux'flA,  flf 
4 D LA  RF.  SOL,  E MI  LA,  F UT  FA,  G RE  SOL  UT,  AmHA  RE, 

* B fa,  ti  MI,  this  invention  fhould  not  be  fuffered  <to  lx  buried  in 

* oblivion.  The  divifion  of  the  tone  into  five  equal  parts  is  noted  by 

* four  different  characters  called  diefes  ; the  firft  of  thefe  is  made  by 
4 two  lines  eroding  each  other  obliquely,  the  fecond  has  four  lines* 
4 the  third  fix,  and  the  fourth  eight,  as  in  this  example. 


1 a 3 4 567  89  10  11  12 

* in  which  he  puts  the  firft  diefis  of  the  firft  note  to  the  fecond,  and  fo 

* on,  until  he  comes  to  the  fixth  note,  which  is  a tone  above  the  firft, 
•*  and  a diefis  above  the  fifth  j and  certainly  if  the  tone  could  in 
4 reality  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  the  invention  of  thefe  charac- 
4 ters  for  diftinguilhing  them  is  ingenious  enough,  becaufc  the  number 
4 of  crofting  lines  llitws  how  many  diefes  we  muft  aftend  or  defeend 

* in  fingingj  for  the  firft  crofs  points  out  an  afetnt  by  one  diefis,  the 
4 fecond  by  two,  6cc.  and  if  the  tone  were  capable  of  a divifion  into 

* eight  commas,  as  fome  imagine,  fome  fuch  like  characters  might 
4 be  made  ufe  of,  or  indeed  the  common  numbers.  But  it  is  certain 
4 that  the  tone  cannot  be  divided  into  five  equal  diefes  by  numbers,  for 
4 as  ihe  diefi.v  is  the  difference  between  the  greater  and  lefler  femitone, 

* whuh  lall  Colonna  fuppofes  equal  to  two  diefes,  it  follows  that  all 
‘ his  divifiuns  are  falfe,  for  two  diefes  are  greater  than  the  lefler  femi- 

• 4 tone 
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* tone  -fVVf’,-*  as  may  be  dcmonftrated  by  the  rule  of  proportion, 

* fince  the  ratio  of  two  diefes  is  1638410  15625,  and  thefe  two  num- 
‘ bers  are  to  one  another  as  25  7*j*£rr  to  24,  when  that  of  the  Idler 

* femitonc  is  as  25  to  24. 

* But  this  author  fecms  not  to  have  undcrftood  the  perfedl  theory 

* of  mufic,  becaufehe  takes  no  notice  of  the  greater  femitone,  an  ef- 

* fential  interval  in  mufic,  for  the  number  1 87 1 ^ which  makes  that 
‘ femitone  with  the  firft  or  greatefl  number  of  his  monochord,  that  is 

* to  fay,  2000,  is  not  in  his  divifion.and  had  it  been  there,  fiiould  have 

* been  placed  between  1882^—.  and  1840,-*^.  And  if  the  charadters 

* are  truly  marked,  he  puts  the  greater  femitone  2000  to  1882  /'7, 

* and  confequently  makes  it  greater  than  it  is. 

* The  following  example  will  (hew  how  he  divides  the  odtave  by 

* the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  degrees,  oppofite  to  which  arc  placed 

* the  numbers  of  his  monochord. 
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* But  the  odfave,  divided  as  under  into  twelve  equal  femitones,  an* 
‘ fwers  all  the  endsof  his  divifion. 
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Merfennus  has  given  fo  copious  a defeription  of  Colonna’s  fyftem, 
that  he  has  left  very  little  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjvft,  except  that  it  has 
never  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  propofals  for  a temperature:  neither 
indeed  has  that  of  Vicentino,  which  he  has  invclligated  with  great 
ingenuity.  On  the  contray,  the  above  divifion  of  the  odlave  into 
thirteen  founds  and  twelve  intervals,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  men- 
tioned in  vol.  III.  pag.  116,  in  not.  and  which  Merfennus  has  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  the  Harmonie  Univerfdle,  liv.  III.  Des 
Gcnres'Hc  la  Mufique,  Prop.  XII.  feems  to  prevail,  as  having  hi- 
therto refilled  all  attempts  towards  a farther  improvement.  . 
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Marin  Mersenne,  [Lat.  Marinus  Mcrfennus,]  a moft  learn- 
ed French  writer,  was  born  on  the  eighth  day  of  September,  1588,  at 
Oyfe  in  the  province  of  Maine.  He  received  his  inrtrudtion  in  polite 
literature  at  the  college  of  Fleche,  but  quitting  that  feminary,  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  after  having  ftudied  divinity  fome  years  in  the  college 

of 
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of  the  Sorbonne,  entered  himfelf  among  the  Minims,  and  on  the  fe- 
venteenth  day  of  July,  161 1,  received  the  habit.  In  September,  1612, 
he  went  to  refide  in  the  convent  cf  that  order  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
ordained  prieR,  and  performed  hisfirR  mafs  in  October  1613.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  fettlement  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Rudy  of  the 
Hebrew  language  under  the  direction  of  father  John  Bruno,  a Scots 
Minim,  and  having  acquired  a competent  degree  of  ikill  therein,  he 
became  a teacher  of  philofophy  and  theology  in  the  convent  of  Ne- 
vers.  In  this  Ration  he  continued  till  the  year  1619,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  determined  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Rudy  and  converfation,  as  indeed  he  did,  making  them  his  whole 
employment.  In  the  purfuit  of  his  Rudies  he  eRabliflhed  and  kept  up 
a correfpondence  with  moR  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  his 
time.  During  his  Ray  at  la  Flfiche  he  had  contracted  a friendship  with 
Des  Cartes,  which  he  manifeRed  in  many  inRanccs,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  reckoned  as  one.  Being  at  Paris,  and  looked  on 
as  the  friend  of  Des  Cartes,  he  gave  out  that  that  philofopher  was 
eredting  a new  fyRem  of  phyfics  upon  the  foundation  of  a Vacuum  ; 
but  finding  the  public  were  indifferent  to  it,  he  immediately  fent  in- 
telligence to  Des  Cartes  that  a Vacuum  was  not  then  the  fafliion, 
which  made  that  philofopher  change  his  fyRem  and  adopt  the 
old  doCtrine  of  a Plenum.  The  refidence  of  Mcrfennus  at  Paris  did 
not  hinder  him  from  making  feveral  joumies  into  foreign  countries, 
for  he  vifited  Holland  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1629,  and  Italy  four 
times,  viz. in  1639,  1641,  1644,  1646.  In  the  month  of  July,  1648, 
and  in  the  dog-days,  having  been  to  vifit  his  friend  Des  Cartes,  he 
returned  home  to  his  convent  excefiively  heated  ; to  allay  his  third; 
he  drank  cold  water,  and  foon  after  was  feized  with  an  illnefs  which 
produced  an  abl'cefs  on  his  right  fide.  His  phyficians  imagining  his 
diforder  to  be  a kind  of  pleurify,  he  was  bled  feveral  times  to  no  pur- 
pofc ; at  lafi  it  was  thought  proper  to  open  his  fide,  and  the  operation 
was  begun,  but  he  expired  in  the  midfi  of  it  on  the  firfi  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1648,  he  being  then  about  the  age  of  fixty.  He  haddire&ed 
the  furgeons,  in  cafe  of  a mifearriage  in  the  operation,  to  open  his 
body,  which  they  did,  and  found  that  they  had  made  the  incifion  two 
inches  below  the  abfcels. 

The  author  of  Merfennus's  life,  Hilarion  de  Code,  gives  this  far- 
ther character  of  him  and  his  writings.  He  was  a man  of  univerfai 

V01.  IV.  X ' learn- 
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learning,  but  excelled  particularly  in  phyfics  and  the  mathematics  j 
on  thcfe  ftibjefls  he  publilhed  many  books,  and  one  in  particular  en- 
titled ‘ Queftiones  celeberrim®  in  Gencfim,  cum  accurata  textus  ex- 

* plicatione  : in  quo  volumine  athsei  & deiftse  impugnantur,  &c 
Paris  1623.  It  abounds  with  long  digreflions,  one  on  the  fubje£t  of 
mufic,  in  which,  and  indeed  in  many  other  parts  of  his  book,  he 
takes  occafion  to  cenfure  the  opinions  of  Robert  Fludd,  an  Englilh- 
man,  a do&or  in  phyfic,  and  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
London,  but  a crack-brained  enthufiafl,  of  whom,  as  he  was  a wri- 
ter on  mufic,  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given. 

The  character  of  Merfennus  as  a philofopher  and  a mathematician 
is  well  known  in  the  learned  world.  To  that  difpolition  which  led 
him  to  the  moll  abflrufc  fludies,  he  had  joined  a nice  and  judicious 
ear,  and  a paffionate  love  of  mufic,  thefe  gave  a direction  to  his  pur- 
fuits,  and  were  productive  of  numberlefs  experiments  and  calcula- 
tions tending  to  demonflrate  the  principles  of  harmonics,  and  prove 
that  they  are  independent  on  habit  or  fafhion,  cuftom,  or  caprice, 
and,  in  fhort,  have  their  foundation  in  nature,  and  the  original  frame 
and  conflltution  of  the  univerfe. 

In  the  year  1636  Merfennus  ptiblilhed  at  Paris,  in  a large  folio  vo- 
lume, a work  entitled  Harmonie  Univerfelle,  in  which  be  treats  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  found,  of  inftruments  of  various  kinds, 
of  confonances  and  difibnances,  of  compofition,  of  the  human  voice, 
and  of  the  practice  of  iinging,  and  a great  variety  of  other  particulars 
refpeCting  mufic. 

This  book  confifts  of  a great  number  of  feparate  and  diftinCi  trea- 
ties, with  fuch  fignatures  for  the  fheets  and  numbers  for  the  pages 
as  make  them  independent  of  each  other.  The  confequcnce  whereof 
is,  that  there  are  hardly  any  two  copies  to  be  met  with  that  contain 
precifcly  the  fame  number  of  tradts,  or  in  which  the  trails  occur  or 
follow  in  the  fame  order,  fo  that  to  cite  or  refer  to  the  Harmonie 
Univerfelle  is  a matter  of  fome  difficulty.  The  titles  of  the  tra&s 
are  as  follow  : De  1’UtilitC  de  1’Harmonie.  De  la  Nature  & dcs 
Proprietcz  du  Son.  Des  Confonances.  Des  Difibnances.  Des  In- 

* The  title  of  the  book  as  entered  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  is  ‘ Queftiones  et  Expit- 

* ratio  in  fex  priora  capita Genefcws,  quibus  etiam  Grxcorum  S:  Hebrxorum  Mufica  inftau- 

* ratur.’  Par.  1623.  Itfcemsthat  the  Harmonie  Univerfelle  and  Harmonici,  contain 
in  fttbftance  the  whole  of  what  be  has  faid  in  it  relating  to  malic. 

ftrumens. 
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ftrumens.  Des  Inftrumens  a chordes.  Des  Inftrumens  a vent.  Des 
Inftrumens  dc  Percuflion.  Des  Orgues.  Des  Genres  de  la  Muliquc. 
Dc  la  Compofition.  De  la  Voix.  Des  Chants.  Du  Mouuemcnt 
dcs  Corps.  Des  Mouuemcns  & du  Ton  des  Chordes.  De  l'Art  dc 
bien  chanter,  and  herein  des  Ordres  de  Sons,  de  l’Art  d’embcllir  la 
Voix,  les  Recits,  les  Airs,  ou  les  Chants.  De  la  Rythmique. 

As  the  fubftance  of  thefc  feveral  treatifes  is  contained  in  the  Latin 
work  of  Merfennus  herein  fpoken  of,  it  is  not  ncceflary  to  give  any 
thing  more  than  a general  account  of  the  Harmonie  Univcrfclle  j 
nevcrthclefs  fome  material  variations  between  the  Latin  and  the 
French  work  will  be  noted  as  they  occur. 

In  the  year  1648  Merfennus  publiihed  his  Harmonie  Uni- 
verfellc  in  Latin,  with  conliderable  additions  and  improvements,  with 
this  title,  * Harmonicorum  libri  xii.  in  quibus  agitur  de  fonorum  na- 

* tura,  caulis,  et  effedibus  : de  confonantiis,  dilfonantiis,  rationibus, 

* generibus,  modis,  cantibus,  compofitione,  orbifque  totius  harmo- 
nicis  inftrumentis.’  This  work,  though  the  title  does  not  mention 
it,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firft  containing  eight,  and  the  fecond 
four  books,  thus  diftingpiftied  : Lib.  i.  De  naturafic  proprietatibus  fo- 
norum. ii.  De  caulis  fonorum,  feu  de  corporibus  fonum  producentibus. 

iii.  De  fidibus,  nervis  et  chordis,  atquc  metallis,  ex  quibus  fieri  folent. 

iv.  De  fonis  confonis,  feu  confonantiis.  v.  De  muficae  dilfonantiis, 
de  rationibus,  et  proportionibus  j deque  diuifionibus  confonantiarum. 
vi.  De  fpeciebus  confonantiarum,  deque  modis,  et  generibus.  vii.  De 
cantibus,  feu  cantilenis,  earumque  numero,  partibus,  et  fpeciebus. 
viii.  De  compofitione  mufica,  de  canendi  methodo,  et  de  voce. 

The  feveral  chapters  of  the  fecond  part  are  thus  entitled  : 

Lib.  i.  De  fingulis  inftrumentis  ivraroic  feu  tyxofoit  hoc  eft  ner- 
uaceis  & fidicularibus.  ii.  De  inftrumentis  pneumaticis.  iii.  De 
organis,  campanis,  tympanis,  ac  czteris  inftrumentis  Kgovopiveis,  feu 
que  percutiuntur.  iv.  Dc  campanis,  et  aliis  inftrumentis  xacvcfuroi;  feu 
percufiionis,  ut  tympanis,  cymbalis,  &c. 

The  titles  of  thefc  feveral  books  do  in  a great  meafure  befpeak  the 
general  contents  of  them  feverally  j but  the  dodrines.  delivered  by 
Merfennus  are  founded  on  fuch  a variety  of  experiments  touching  the 
nature  and  properties  of  found,  and  of  chords,  as  well  of  metal  as 
thofe  which  are  made  of  the  inteftines  of  beafts ; and  his  reafoning 
on  thefc  fubjeds  is  £0  very  clofe,  and  withal  fo  curious,  that  nothing 

but 
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but  the  perufal  of  this  part  of  his  own  original  work  can  afford  fatis- 
fadion  to  an  enquirer,  for  which  reafon  an  abridgment  of  it  is  here 
forborne. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  he  treats  of  the  confonances  and  dif- 
fonances,  (hewing  how  they  are  generated,  and  afeertaining  with  the 
utmoft  degree  of  exadnefs  the  ratios  of  each  ; for  an  inftance  where- 
of we  need  look  no  farther  than  his  fifth  book,  where  he  demon- 
ftrates  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  five  different  kinds  of  femitone, 
giving  the  ratios  of  them  feverally. 

His  defignation  of  the  genera  contained  in  his  fixth  book,  De  Ge- 
neribus  et  Modis,  is  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  pag.  97. 
Previous  to  his  explanation  of  the  modes  he  exhibits  a view  of  the 
fcale  of  Guido  in  a collateral  pofition  with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
making  Proflambanomenos  anfwer  to  A re,  and  Nete  hyperboleon 
to  aa,  la  mi  re.  Of  the  ancient  modes  he  fays  very  little,  but  has- 
tens to  declare  the  nature  of  the  modern,  or  as  they  are  otherwife 
termed  the  ecclefiaflical  tones,  and  thefe  with  Glareanus  he  makes  to 
be  twelve.  This  book  contains  alfo  his  examen  and  cenfure  of  the 
divifion  of  the  monochord  by  Fabio  Colonna. 

In  his  feventh  book,  De  Cantibus,  in  order  to  (hew  the  wonderful 
variety  in  mufic,  he  exhibits  tables  that  demonftrate  the  feveral  com- 
binations or  pofiible  arrangements  of  notes  in  the  forming  a Cantile- 
na; and  in  thefe  the  varieties  appear  fo  multifarious,  that  the  human 
mind  can  fcarce  contemplate  them  without  diflradion  ; in  fhort,  to 
exprefs  the  number  of  combinations  of  which  fixty-four  founds  are 
capable,  as  many  figures  are  ncceffary  as  fill  a line  of  a folio  page  in 
a (mail  type and  thofe  exhibited  by  Merfennus  for  this  purpofe  are 
thus  rendered  by  him  : 

* Ducenti  viginti  & unus  vigintio&oiliones,  284  vigintifeptemi- 

* liones,  59  vigintifexiliones,  3 10  vigintiquinqueiliones,  647  vigin- 

* tiquatuoriliones,  795  vigintitrefiliones,  878  vigintiduoiliones,  785 

* viginti  & unufilioncs,  453  vigintiliones,  858  novemdecimiliones, 

* 545odtodecimiliones,  553  feptemdecimiliones,  220  fexdecimiliones 

* 443  quindeermiliones,  327  quatuordecimiliones,  118  trcdecimi- 
4 liones,  855  duodecimiliones,  467  undecimiliones,  387  decimiiio- 
4 ncs,  637  noviliones,  279  odiliones,  113  feptiliones,  59.fexiliones, 
4 747  quintilioncs,  33  quadrlliones,  6c  fexccnti  triliones 

• According  to  the  computation  of  finger*,  the  time  required  to  ring  alt  the  poflible 
•hanges  on  twelve  bells  is  fevenry-firc  years,  ten  months,  one  week,  and  three  days. 
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In  his  book  entitled  De  Inflrumentis  harmonicis,  Prop.  If.  he 
takes  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  chords  of  mufical  inftruments,  and  of 
the  fubftances  of  which  they  arc  formed  ; and  thefe  he  fays  are  metal 
and  the  inteftines  of  fheep  or  any  other  animals.  He  fays  that  the  ’ 
thicker  chords  of  the  greater  viols  and  of  lutes  are  made  of  thirty  or  ' 
forty  Angle  inteftines,  and  that  the  belt  of  this  kind  are  made  in- 
Rome  and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy,  and  this  fuperiority  he  fays  may 
be  owing  to  the  arr,  the  water,  or  the  herbage  on  which  the  (heep 
of  Italy  feed  : he  adds  that  chords  may  be  alfo  made  of  filk,  flax, 
or  other  materials,  but  that  the  animal  chords  are  far  the  beft. 
Chords  of  metal  he  fays  are  of  gold,  ftlver,  copper,  brafs,  or  iron, 
which  being  formed  into  cylinders,  are  wrought  into  wires  of  an  in- 
credible finenefs  j thefe  cylinders  he  fays  are  three,  or  four  feet  long, 
and  by  the  power  of  wheels,  which  require  the  ftrength  of  two  or 
three  men  to  turn  them,  are  drawn  through  plates  with  fleel  holes, 
which  are  fuccefiively  changed  for  others  in  gradual  diminution,  till 
the  cylinders  are  reduced  toflendcr  wires. 

Todemonftrate  the  du&ilityof  metals,  particularly  filver  and  gold, 
he  fays  that  he  tried  a filver  chord,  fo  very  ilender,  that  fix  hundred 
feet  of  it  weighed  only  an  ounce,  and  found  that  it  fuftained  a weight 
of  eight  ounces  before  it  broke ; and  that  when  it  was  ftretchcd  by 
the  fame  weight  on  a monochord  eighteen  inches  in  length,  it  made 
in  the  fpace  of  one  fecond  of  time  a hundred  vibrations : as  to  gold, 
he  fays  that  an  ounce  may  be  converted  into  fixteen  hundred  leaves, 
each  at  lead  three  inches  fquare,  and  that  he  remembered  a gold- 
beater that  by  mere  dint  of  labour  hammered  out  fuch  a leaf  of  gold 
till  it  covered  a table  like  a table-cloth.  He  mentions  alfo  the  cover- 
ing cylinders  or  chords  of  filver  or  copper  with  gold,  and  demon- 
ftrates  that  an  ounce  of  gold  being  beaten  into  leaves,  may  be  made 
to  gild  a wire  two  hundred  and  fixty-fix  leagues  long. 

In  Prop.  VIII.  of  the  fame  book,  the  author  treats  of  the  Cithara 
or  Lute,  and  of  the  Theorbo,  which  he  calls  the  Cithara  bijuga,  thus 
Teprcfcnted  by  him. 


Vot.  IV. 
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After  having  explained  the  conftrudlion  of  thefe  two  feveral  inftru- 
ments,  and  (hewn  the  tuning,  and  the  method  of  playing  on  each, 
as  alfo  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  workmen  in  making  then*, 
he  directs  the  application  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  defcribes  the 
fcveral  little  percuflions  or  graces  in  the  performance  on  the  lute. 

And  here,  to  avoid  confufion,  it  may  be  proper'to  note  the  difference 
between'thc  above  two  inftruments : the  firit  is  the  primitive  French 
lute  improved  by  an  additional  number  of  firings  from  that  repre- 
fented  in  the  next  preceding  volume,  page  162.  The  other  is  the 
Theorbo  or  Cithara  bijuga,  fo  called  from  its  having  two  necks, 
though  we  ought  rather  to  fay  it  has  two  nuts,  which  feverally  de- 
termine the  lengths  of  the  two  fets  of  firings.  When  the  firings 
of  the  latter  are  doubled,  as  among  the  Italians  they  frequently  arc,- 
the  inftrument  is  called  Arciletito,  the  Arch-lute.  See  vol.  III.  page 
162,  in  not.  The  ufe  of  it  then  is  chiefly  in  thorough-bafs.  In 
4he  earlier  editions  of  Corelli’s  Sonatas,  particularly  of  the  third 
opera,  printed  at  Bologna  in  1690,  the  principal  bafs-part  is  entitled 
Violone,  & Arcileuto.  In  the  Antwerp  editions  it  is  Amply  Vio- 
lone,  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  Flanders  the  Arch-lute 
was  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  ufe. 

In  Prop.  XIII.  he  explains  the  tablature  for  the  lute  as  well  by  fi- 
gures as  letters,  illuftrating  the  latter  method  in  a fubfequent  propo- 
rtion by  a Cantilena  of  Monf.  Boeffet,  maftcr  of  the  chamber-mufic 
to  the  king  of  France. 

Prop.  X IX.  contains  a defeription  of  another  inftrument  of  the  lute- 
kind,  which  he  calls  the  Pandura,  of  the  following  form  : 
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and  feems  to  be  an  improvement  of  the  inilrument  called  the  Ban- 
dore, invented  by  John  Role  *,  and  fpoken  of  in  vol.  III.  pag.  345, 
of  this  work. 

In  Prop.  XX.  are  given  the  figure,  concentus,  and  tablature  of 
the  Mandura  or  Idler  lute,  an  inilrument  of  this  form  ; 


And  in  Prop.  XXI.  the  following  reprefentation  of  the  Cithart 
Hifpanica,  or  Spanilh  guitar  -f-. 


In  Prop.  XXII.  are  exhibited  the  form  and  concentus  of  the  in« 
ftrument  called  the  Ciftrum,  thus  delineated. 


• The  right  name  of  this  perfon  feems  to  have  been  Rofs.  He  had  a fon  a famous  viol* 
maker.  Mace,  in  his  Mufick's  Monument,  pag.  145,  fays  that  one  Bolles  and  Rofs  were 
two  the  heft  makers  of  viols  in  the  world,  and  that  he  had  known  a bafs-viol  of  the  former 
valued  at  one  hundred  pounds. 

t According  to  the  well-known  maxim  • Additio  probat  minoritatem,’  the  appellation 
Citbara  Hifpanica,  which  we  render  the  Spanilh  Guitar,  fuppofes  a guitar  of  fome  other 
country,  but  the  cafe  is  not  fo,  although  a certain  inilrument  now  in  falhion,  and  which 
it  no  other  than  the  Cillrum  or  Ciilcron  of  Merfennus,  or  the  old  cittern,  is  ignorantly 
termed  a guitar.  This  confufion  of  terms  is  thus  to  be  accounted  for : almoll  every  in- 
urnment of  the  lute-kind  is  in  Latin  called  Citbara,  and  by  the  Italians  Cetera,  and 
fometimes  Chittarra ; the  Spaniards  pronounce  this  latter  word  Guitarra,  and  fometimes, 
as  in  Ceronc,  Quitarra.  So  that  upon  the  whole  the  fimple  appellative.  Guitar,  is  a fuf- 
fident  defignation  of  the  Citbara  Hifpanica  or  Spanilh  lute,  which  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  French  and  Italians  in  its  form,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  their  rcfpeclivc 
diagrams  above  exhibited. 
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This  inftrument  Mcrfennus  fays  is  but  little  ufed,  and  is  held  in 
great  contempt  in  France,  as  indeed  it  has  been  till  very  lately  in  this 
country.  The  true  Englifli  appellation  for  it  is  the  Cittern,  notwith- 
Aanding  it  is  by  ignorant  people  called  the  Guitar : the  practice  on  it 
being  very  cafy,  it  was  formerly  the  common  recreation  and  amufe- 
ment  of  women  and  their  vifitors  in  houfes  of  lewd  refort.  Many 
are  the  alluftons  to  this  inftrument  in  the  works  of  our  old  dramatic 
poets : whence  it  appears  that  the  Cittern  was  formerly  the  fymbol 
of  a woman  that  lived  by  proftitution.  Another  proof  of  the  low 
eftimation  in  which  it  was  formerly  held  in  England  is  that  it  was 
the  common  amufemcnt  of  waiting  cuftomers  in  barbers  fhops  *. 

Prop.  XXIV.  exhibits  the  form  and  ufe  of  an  inftrument  refem- 
bling  the  Cittern  in  the  body,  but  having  a neck  fo  long  as  to  make 
the  diftance  between  the  nut  and  the  bridge  fix  feet.  The  general 
name  of  it  is  the  Colachon  j but  it  is  alfo  called  the  Bichordon  or 
Trichordon,  accordingly  as  it  is  ftrung  j the  ufe  of  it  is  to  play  fongj 


• This  fa£tis  alluded  to  in  Jonfon’s  comedy  of  the  Alchemift,  and  alfo  in  his  Silent  Wo- 
man,  in  which  Morofe  finding  that  indead  of  a mute  wife  he  has  got  one  that  can  talk,  cries 
out  of  Cutberd,  who  had  recommended  her  to  him,  ‘ That  curfed  barber!  I hate  married  his 
* Cittern  that  is  common  to  all  men.'  It  fcems  that  formerly  a barber’s  (hop,  inllead  of  a 
news-paper  to  amufe  thofc  that  waited  for  their  turn,  was  furnilhed  with  a mufical  inftru- 
ment,  which  was  fetdom  any  other  than  the  Cittern,  as  being  tbe  mod  cafy  to  play  on  of 
any,  and  therefore  might  be  truly  faid  to  be  common  to  all  men  . and  when  this  is  known, 
the  alluGon'of  the  poet  appears  to  be  aery  juft  and  natural ; as  to  the  fa&  itfelf,  it  is  af- 
certained  in  one  of  tbofe  many  little  books  written  by  Crouch  the  bookftller  in  the  Poul- 
try, and  publifhed  with  the  initial  letters  R.  B.  for  Robert  Burton,  entitled  Winter  tre- 
ning  Entertainments,  tamo.  1687,  it  confids  of  ten  pleafant  relations,  and  fifty  riddles 
in  verfe,  each  of  which  has  a wooden  cut  before  it ; Numb.  XL1V.  of  thefe  riddles  is  ex- 
plained a barber  the  cut  prefixed  to  it  reprefents  his  {hop  with  one  perfon  under  his 
hands,  and  another  fitting  by  and  playing  on  a cittern. 

Vot.  IV.  Z in 
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in  two  or  three  parts,  which  Merfennus  fays  may  be  performed  on 
it  with  all  the  varieties  of  fugues.  Syncopes,  and  other  ornaments  of 
figurate  mufic.  He  adds  that  the  table  or  belly  of  this  inftrument 
may  be  of  parchment  or  copper,  or  even  of  glafs. 

The  fcveral  inftruments  above  enumerated  arc  of  that  genus  which 
is  characterized  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cithara,  or  as  it  is  ufually 
rendered,  the  Lute.  Another  clafs  is  included  in  the  general  deno- 
mination of  the  Barbiton,  and  of  thefc  there  appear  to  be  two  fpe- 
cies,  the  Violin  and  the  Viol ; thefe  Merfennus  particularly  charac- 
terizes, but  firft  he  deferibes  an  inftrument  of  a Angular  form,  and  a 
very  diminutive  fize,  which,  for  want  of  a better  name,  he  calls  the 
Leffer  Barbiton*;  this  is  a fmall  violin  invented  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dancing-maflers  of  France,  of  fuch  a form  and  dimenfion,  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  carried  in  a cafe  or  fhcath  in  the  pocket.  There 
are  two  forms  of  this  inflrument  by  him  thus  exhibited  : 


He  then  deferibes  the  violin  properly  fo  called  ; that  is  to  fay,  the 
common  treble  violin,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to  the  greater,  call- 
ed by  the  Italians  the  Violone,  and  of  late  years  the  Violoncello, 
He  gives  alfo  a reprefentation  of  the  violin  : to  each  of  thefc  inllru- 
ments  he  affjgns  a tuning  by  fifths,  but  the  amhit  of  the  former  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  modern  Violoncello. 

Merfennus  fpeaks  allb  of  the  tenor  and  contratenor  violin,  which, 
he  fays  differ  only  in  magnitude  from  the  treble  violin.  He  adds 

* In  England  this  inflrument  is  called  a Kir,  it  is  now  made  in  the  form  of  a violin  s 
»rs  lengh,  meafurir.g  from  the  extremities,  is  about  fixteeji  inches,  ami  that  of  the  bow 
about  feventeen.  .Small  as  it  is  its  powers  arc  cocx  ten  five  with  thole  of  the  violin.  Mr. 
Francis  Pemberton,  a dancing- mailer  of  London,  lately  defeated,  was  fo  excellent  a 
mailer  of  the  Kit,  that  he  was  able  to  play  toios  on  it,  exhibiting  in  his  performance  all 
the  graces  and  elegancies  of  the  violin,  which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, a*  he  was, 
a very  corpulent  man. 
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that  thefe  i’nftruments  are  Severally  flrung  with  four  chords,  each 
acuter  than  the  other  in  the  progreflion  upwards  by  a di.ipente. 

Merfennus  having  treated  thus  largely  of  the  violin  fpecies,  and 
flirwn  what  is  to  be  undcrHood  by  a concert  of  violins  he  pro- 

• We  have  here  a perfeft  defignation  of  a concert  of  violins,  as  contradifHnguilbcd 
from  one  of  viols,  ufualiy  called  a chcft  of  viols,  by  means  whereof  we  arc  enabled  to 
form  an  idea  of  that  band  of  twenty-four  violins  euabliflted  by  Lewis  XIV.  which,  as 
XIonf.  1’eriault  and  others  afi'ert,  was  the  molt  famous  of  anv  in  Kuro-'e. 

The  common  opinion  of  this  band  is,  that  it  confided  of  four  and  twenty  treble  violins, 
thus  ridiculoudy  alluded  to  by  Durfey  in  one  of  his  fongs, 

* Four  and  twenty  iidlcrs  all  in  a row.' 

But  the  fa£t  is  that  it  was  compofed  of  Bafs,  Tenor,  Conlratenor,  and  treble  indruments, 
all  of  which  were  included  under  the  general  denomination  of  violins.  Merfennus  gives 
a very  particular  defeription  of  Lewis’s  band  in  the  following  paffage:  • Whoever  hears 

* the  24  fidicinifts  of  the  king  with  fix  Barbitons  to  each  part,  namely,  the  bafs,  tenor, 

* contratenor,  and  treble,  perform  all  kinds  of  Cantilenas  and  tunes  lor  dancing,  mult 
1 readily  confefs  that  there  can  be  nothing  tweeter  find  pleafanter.  If  you  have  a mind  to 

* bear  the  upper  part  only,  what  can  be  more  elegant  than  the  playing  of  Condantinus  ? 

* what  more  vehement  than  the  enthufiafm  of  Bocanus  i what  more  fubtile  and  delicate 

* than  the  little  pcrcuQions  or  touches  of  Laxarinus  and  Foucardus?  If  the  bafs  of  Lcgc- 
' rus  be  joined  to  the  acute  founds  of  Conltamius,  all  the  harmotiical  numbers  will  be 

* compleatcd.’ 

At  prefent  we  have  no  fuch  indrument  in  ufe  as  the  contratenor  violin.  It  feems 
that  foon  after  this  arrangement  it  was  found  unneceflary,  mafmuch  as  the  part  proper  to 
it  might  with  cafe  be  performed  on  the  violin,  an  indrument  of  a more  fprightly  found  • 
than  any  other  of  the  fame  fpecies;  and  it  may  accordingly  beobferved,  that  in  concertos, 
overtures,  and  other  indrumcutal  compofitions  of  many  parts,  the  fecond  violin  is  in 
truth  the  countertenor  part. 

Merfennus  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  inllrument  now  ufedin  concerts,  called  by  the  Ita- 
lians and  French  the  Violone, and  by  us  in  England  ihedoublcbafs;  it  feems  that  this  appella- 
tion was  formerly  given  to  that  indrument  which  we  now  call  the  Violoncello ; as  a proof 
whereof  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Corelli’s  Sonatas,  particularly 
that  of  Opera  III.  primed  at  Bologna  in  1 690,  that  bafs  part  which  is  not  fur  the  organ  is 
entitled  Viulotte,  whereas  in  the  latter,  printed  at  Ainfterdam  by  Eftienne  Roger.  the  fame 
part  is  entitled  Violoncello  ; hence  it  appears  that  the  name  Violone  being  transferred  to  ' 
the  greated  bafs  of  modern  invention,  there  refulted  a neceffity  of  a new  denomination 
for  the  ancient  bafs- violin,  and  none  was  thought  fo  proper  as  that  of  Violoncello,  which 
is  clearly  a diminutive  of  the  former. 

The  Violone  or  double  bafs  is  by  Brodard  and  others  faid  to  be  double  in  its  dimenfions 
to  the  Violoncello,  and  confequ^ntly  that  its  ambit  is  precifely  an  octave  more  grave;  but 
this  depends  upon  the  number  of  diings,  and  the  manner  of  tuning  them,  fome  perform- 
ers ufing  four  dtings,  and  others  only  three,  and  in  the  tuning  of  thefe  there  is  a differ- 
ence among  them. 

The  true  ufe  of  the  Violone  is  to  fudaln  the  harmony,  and  in  this  application  of  it 
has  a noble  effect ; divided  hades  are  improper  for  it,  the  drings  no;  anfaering  imme- 
diately to  the  percuff.on  of  the  how  ; thefe  can  only  he  executed  with  a good  effect  011 
the  Violoncello,  the  founds  whereof  are  more  articulate  than  didintt 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  countertenor  violin  ever  came  into  England  ; An- 
thony Wood,  in  his  Life,fpeaking  of  the  band  of  Cha  11.  mates  no  mention  of  the  contra- 
tenor violin,  the  following  is  his  defeription  of  it:  ‘ Before  the  redoration  of  K.  Ch.  2,  and 

* efpecially  after,  viols  begun  to  lie  out  of  laOiion,  and  only  violins  uled,  as  treble  violin,  te- 

* nor  and  bafs  vtoliu  ; and  the  king,  according  to  the  French  mode,  would  have  24  violins 

* playing  before  him  while  he  was  at  meals,  as  being  more  attic  ami  brilk  than  viols.’ 
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ceeds  to  a defcription  of  the  viol  fpecies ; and  firft  he  treats  of  the 
greater  viol,  which  he  fays  has  fix  chords ; the  form  of  this  indru- 
raent  is  thus  reprefented  by  him. 

Speaking  of  that  little 
pillar  of  wood  placed  un- 
der the  belly  of  the  viol  and 
other  indruments,  which 
we  call  the  found-pod, 
Merfcnnus  makes  it  a quef- 
tion,  why  it  is  placed  under 
the  flendcred,  rather  than 
the  thickcd  chord,  which 
feems  mod  to  require  a 
fupport,  and  recommends 
to  the  enquiry  of  ingenious 
perfons  the  reafon  of  this 
practice  *. 

In  Prop.  xxii.  Merfen- 
nus  treats  of  an  indrument 
which  he  calls  the  new,  or 
rather  the  ancient  lyre,  but 
whether  properly  or  not, 

• The  figure  here  given  re- 

Srefents  the  true  form  of  the  viol, 
ut  great  confufion  arifei  from  the 
want  of  names  whereby  todeferibe 
the  inftruments  of  which  we  ase 
now  fpcaking;  Merfennus  could 
find  no  term  to  (ignify  the  Viol  but 
the  Barbiton  and  the  1-yrei  the 
former  ofthefc  names  he  givesalfo 
to  all  the  inftruments  included  in 
the  violin  fpecies nay  the  Italians 
and  others  call  a tenor  violin  Viola, 
and  as  to  the  Lyre,  Galilei  ufes  it 
for  the  lute,  and  by  others  of  the 
Italian  writers  it  is  made  to  fignify 
molt  other  inftruments  of  that  clafs, 
but  the  true  diftitifkion  between  the 
viol  and  the  violin  fpecies,  aiifes 

from  the  difference  of  their  form, 

and  the  number  of  their  firings  refpeOively,  the  viol,  meaning  that  for  concerts  of  what 
Cze  foever  it  be,  having  fix  firings,  and  the  violin,  whether  it  be  the  treble,  the  tenor, 

or  the  bads,  having  uniformly  four.  almod 
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almoft  any  one  is  able  to  judge.  It  is  an  inftrument  of  a very  fingular 
kind  as  njay  be  feen  by  the  following  reprefentation  of  it. 

Itis  mounted  with 
fifteen  chords,  fuf- 
tained  by  a bridge 
which  forms  a feg- 
mentofavery  large 
circle,  and  of  con- 
fequencc  is  nearly 
flat:  it  is  capable  of 
performing  a con- 
centus  of  four,  and 
even  five  parts.  It 
fcems  that  Monf. 
Bail  if,  a French 
mufician,  ufed  this 
inflrument  in  ac- 
companyment  to 
his  voice.  Merfen- 
nus  calls  him  the 
French  Orpheus. 

The  fubjedl  mat- 
ter of  Prop.  xxxiii. 
is  fo  very  curious, 
that  it  will  not  ad- 
mit of  an  abridg- 
ment. The  pro- 
pofition  is  entitled 

* Explicare  quam- 
‘obrem  ncrvusqui- 

* libel  percuflu6 

* plures  fimul  Tones 
' edat,  qui  faciunt 

* inter  fc  Diapafon, 

* Difdiapafon,duo- 
‘ dccimam,  deci- 

* mamfeptimam,’ 
&c.  and  is  to  this 
effcdl : 
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* This  propofition  opens  a wonderful  phenomenon,  and  throws  a 

* light  on  the  8.  M,  12,  13, and  other  problems  of  Ariflotle  contain- 

* ed  in  his  nineteenth  fedion,  in  which  he  demands  “ Why  do  the 
" graver  founds  include  the  acuter.’’  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that 

* Ariflotle  feems  to  have  been  ignorant  that  every  chord  produces 

* five  or  more  different  founds  at  the  fame  inflant,  the  ftrongeft  of 

* which  is  called  the  natural  found  of  the  chord,  and  alone  is  accuf- 

* tomed  to  be  taken  notice  of,  for  the  others  are  fo  feeble,  that  they 

* are  only  perceptible  by  delicate  ears.  Some  things  therefore  are 

* here  to  be  difeuffed,  when  fome  moft  certain  and  true  experiments 
‘ have  been  premifed,  the  firft  of  which  is,  that  a chord  of  brafs  or 

* metal  produces  as  many  founds  precifely  as  one  made  of  gut  ; the 
‘ fecond  is  that  thefe  feveral  different  founds  are  more  eafily  perceived 

* in  the  thicker  than  the  flenderer  chords  of  inftruments,  for  this 

* reafon,  that  the  former  are  more  acute;  the  third  experiment 

* teaches  that  not  only  the  Diapafon  and  Difdiapafon,  the  latter  of 

* which  is  more  clearly  and  diftindlly  perceived  than  the  o&ave,  but 

* alfo  the  twelfth  and  greater  feventeenth  are  always  heard;  and 

* over  and  above  thefe  I have  perceived  the  greater  twenty-third, 

* about  the  end  of  the  natural  found.  The  fourth  experiment 

* convinces  us  that  all  thefe  founds  are  not  perceived  by  fome 

* perfons,  although  they  imagine  that  they  have  delicate  and  learned 

* ears.  The  fifth  Ihews  that  the  founds  which  make  the  twelfth 

* and  the  feventeenth  are  more  eafily  diflinguiflred  than  the  others, 
' and  that  we  very  often  imagine  we  perceive  the  diapente  and  the 

* greater  tenth,  miftaking  for  them  their  replicates,  that  is  to  fay, 

* the  twelfth  and  feventeenth.  Laflly,  the  fixth  experiment  teaches 

* us  that  no  chord  produces  a found  graver  than  its  primary  or  natural 

* found. 

• Thefe  things  being  premifed,  we  are  now  to  inveftigate  the 
‘ caufe  why  the  fame  chord  fliould  produce  the  founds  above- 

* mentioned,  and  exprelTrd  in  thefe  Idler  numbers,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  for 

* the  diapafon  is  as  1 to  2,  the  twelfth  as  1 to  3,  the  Difdiapafon 

* as  1 to  4,  and  the  greater  feventeenth  as  1 to  5.  Thefe  phenomena 

* cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  caufes  than  the  different  motions  of 

* the  air ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  by  what  means  the  fame 

* chord  or  air  is  moved  at  the  fame  time  once,  twice,  thrice,  four, 

* and  five  times ; for  as  it  is  flruck  but  once,  it  is  impoflible  that  it 

* can 
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4 can  be  moved  twice  or  three  times,  &c.  unlefs  we  allow  that  there 
4 is  Tome  motion  of  the  chord  or  the  air»  greater  than  the  reft,  and  of 
4 an  equal  tenor  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  while  other  interme- 
4 diate  motions  are  made  more  frequent,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner 
4 as,  according  to  the  Copernican  fyftem,  the  earth  makes  three 
4 hundred  and  fixty-five  daily  revolutions,  while  it  makes  only  one 
4 round  the  fun. 

4 But  it  appears  from  experience  that  a chord  of  an  hundred  foot 
4 long,  compofcd  of  any  materials  whatfoever,  has  not  the  two  above 
4 mentioned  motions,  but  only  one,  whereby  it  makes  its  courles 
4 backwards  and  forwards  : wherefore  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon 
4 is  to  be  fought  from  other  motions,  unlefs  it  is  to  be  imputed  to 
4 the  different  furfaees  of  the  chords,  the  upper  one  whereof  might 
4 produce  a graver,  and  the  others  that  follow,  as  far  as  the  centre  of 
4 the  chord,  acuter  founds  j but  as  tbefe  furfaees  conftitute  only  one 
4 continued  homogeneous  body,  as  appears  from  chords  made  of 
4 pure  gold  or  filver,  and  are  therefore  moved  by  the  fame  action  and 
4 vibrated  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  fame  number  of  courfcs, 

4 they  cannot  produce  the  different  founds,  wherefore  I imagine 
4 that  the  air  which  is  firft  afFcdlcd  by  the  percuffion  of  the 
4 chord,  vibrates  quicker  than  the  chord  itfelf,  by  its  natural  tenfion 
4 and  aptitude  for  returning,  and  therefore  produces  an  acuter  found, 

4 or  rather  that  the  fame  air  being  driven  by  the  chord  to  the  right 
4 fide  for  example,  returns  at  firft  with  the  fame  celerity,  but  is  again 
4 repelled,  and  is  agitated  with  a double  velocity,  and  thus  produces 
4 a Diapalbn  with  the  primary  and  principal  found  of  the  chord, 

4 which  being  ftill  more  agitated  by  the  different  returns  of  the 
4 chord,  and  returning  more  frequently  itfelf,  acquires  a triple,  qua- 
4 druple,  and  quintuple  celerity,  and  fo  generates  the  twelfth,  fif- 
4 teenth,  and  greater  feventeenth.  Thefe  firft  confonances  muff  oc- 
4 cur,  nor  can  the  air  receive  any  other  motions,  as  it  ihould  feem,. 

4 before  it  is  affcdled  by  them.  But  by  what  means  it  makes  the 
4 twenty-third,  or  t to  9,  let  them  who  have  leifure  enquire,  and  I 
4 advife  them  to  lend  a moft  attentive  ear  to  the  chords  that  they 
4 may  be  able  to  catch  or  perceive  both  the  above  founds,  and  any 
4 others  that  may  be  produced. 

4 To  this  phenomenon  of  chords  may  be  referred  the  different 
4 founds  produced  at  the  lame  time  by  the  greater  bells,  as  is  welt 

4 knowa 
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* known  by  every  one  j and  the  leaps  and  intervals  of  the  trumpet  and 
« litui,  which  imitate  the  founds  of  the  above- mentioned  chords.  Add 

* to  tjiefe  the  various  founds  of  glafs  vefiels  when  their  edges  are  prefled 

* or  rubbed  by  the  finger,  alfo  the  different  figures  and  periods  of 

* fmoke  afeending  from  the  flame  of  a candle  j and  the  pipes  of 

* organs  which  make  two  founds  atone  time.’ 

Prop,  xxxvi.  contains  a defeription  of  the  inflrument  called  by  the 
author,  Viclle,  and  by  Kircher  Lyra  Mendicorum ; a figure  of  this  in- 
flrument is  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufurgia  of  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  and 
in  the  fccond  volume  of  this  work.  Merfennus  fays  that  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  it  is  little  underflood,  by  reafon  that  it  is  only  ufed  by 
blind  men  and  other  beggars  about  the  flreets.  He  makes  it  to  con- 
fift  of  four  chords,  that  is  to  fay,  two  which  pafs  along  the  belly  of 
the  inflrument,  and  are  tuned  in  unifon  to  each  other,  but  are  an  oc- 
tave lower  than  the  former  two.  All  the  four  firings  are  afted  upon 
by  a wheel  rubbed  with  powder  of  rofin,  which  docs  the  office  of  a 
bow.  The  middle  firings  are  affe&ed  by  certain  keys  which  flop 
them  at  different  lengths,  and  produce  the  tones  while  the  others 
perform  the  part  of  a monophonous  bafs,  refembling  the  drone  of  a 
bagpipe.  Merfennus  fays  that  there  were  fome  in  his  time  who  play- 
ed fo  well  on  this  contemptible  inflrument,  that  they  could  make 
their  hearers  laugh  or  dance  or  weep. 

Merfennus  next  treats,  viz.  in  Prop,  xxxvii.  of  that  furprifing  in- 
flrument, the  Trumpet  Marine,  here  delineated. 


concerning  which  he  thus  delivers  his  fentiments. 

* The  inflrument  commonly  called  the  Marine  Trumpet,  either 

* becaufe  it  was  invented  by  feauien,  or  becaufc  they  make  ufe  of  it 

• inflead  of  a trumpet,  confifls  of  three  boards  fo  joined  and  glewed 

* together,  that  they  are  broad  at  the  lower  end,  and  narrow  towards 
4 the  neck,  fo  that  it  refembles  a trilateral  pyramid  with  a part  cut 

• off  j a neck  with  a head  is  added  to  this  pyramid  in  order  to  con- 

* tain 
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* tain  the  peg  that  commands  the  chord ; near  the  greater  end  of  the 

* inftrument  is  a Ray,  to  which  the  chord  is  fattened  by  a knot  under 
4 the  belly,  and  detains  it.  To  the  left  of  the  ftay  is  the  moveable 

* bridge  which  bears  up  the  chord,  and  determines  with  the  little 
‘ bridge  or  nut  at  the  fmaller  end,  the  harmonical  length  of  the  chord. 

* The  bow  is  neceflary  to  ftrike  the  chord,  and  confifts  of  filk,  and  a 
4 flick,  as  has  been  faid  in  the  difeourfe  on  the  Barbitons. 

* The  mod  remarkable  thing  that  occurs  in  this  inftrument  is  that 

* little  ftud  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other  matter  which  is  fattened  into  the 

* left  foot  of  the  bridge,  under  which  a fquare  little  piece  of  glafs  is 

* placed,  and  fattened  to  the  belly,  that  when  it  is  agitated  by  the 
4 different  ftrokes  of  the  ftud  it  may  communicate  a tremor  to  the 
4 founds  of  the  chord,  and  that  by  this  means  this  inftrument  may 
4 imitate  the  military  trumpet,  for  when  the  chord  is  rubbed  by  the 
4 bow,  the  left  leg  beats  againft  the  glafs  plate  with  repeated  ftrokes, 

4 and  impreffes  a peculiar  quality  or  motion  into  the  founds  of  the 
4 chord,  compofed  of  the  triple  motion,  namely  of  the  ftud,  the 
4 chord,  and  the  bow. 

4 The  manner  of  ufing  the  trumpet  marine  is  this,  its  head  is 
4 turned  towards  the  breaft  of  the  performer,  and  leans  thereon 
4 while  he  paffes  the  bow  acrofs  the  chord,  and  lightly  touches  with 
4 the  thumb  or  the  fore-finger  thofe  parts  of  the  chord  which  are 
4 marked  by  the  divifions ; but  the  bow  is  to  be  drawn  over  the 
4 chord  between  the  thumb  which  the  chord  is  touched  by,  and  the 
4 little  bridge,  not  but  that  it  might  be  drawn  at  any  other  place,  but  . 
4 at  that  above  directed  it  ftrikes  the  chord  a great  deal  more  cafily 
4 and  commodioufty. 

4 Of  the  fix  divifions  marked  on  the  neck  of  the  inftrument,  the 
4 firft  makes  a fifth  with  the  open  chord,  the  fecond  an  orftave,  and 
4 fo  on  for  the  reft,  correfponding  with  the  intervals  of  the  military 
4 trumpet." 

Merfennus  fays  that  Glareanus  has  taken  notice  of  the  trumpet 
marine,  and  that  he  diftinguifhes  it  by  the  appellation  of  the  Citha- 
rifticum  ; to  which  we  may  add,  that  there  are  many  curious  particu- 
lars both  in  the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus,  and  the  Harmonics  of 
Merfennus,  as  alfo  in  the  Harmonic  Univerfelle  of  the  latter,  con- 
cerning this  inftrument*. 

• In  (he  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  for  1691,  is  a difeourfe  on  the  trumpet  and  trum- 
pet rn:  . by  the  Hen.  i . jicis  Roberts,  and  a copious  extract  from  it  in  the  Abridg- 
VcL  IV.  A a merit 
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Prop.  XXXIX.  treats  of  the  Spinnet,  or,  as  Merfennus  terms  it, 
the  Clavicymbalum  ; the  figure  which  he  has  given  of  it  refemblea 


ment  of  Lowthorp  and  Jones,  vol.  I.  pag.  607,  wherein  are  many  cmious  particulars  con- 
cerning this  inftrument.  As  an  introduflion  to  his  difeourfe  the  author  obferves  of  the 
military  or  common  trumpet,  that  its  ordinary  compafs  is  fiom  double  C fa  ut  toe  sol 
FA  in  alt,  but  that  there  are  only  fomc  notes  in  that  fciics  which  it  will  give  t and  far- 
ther that  the  ;th,  nth,  13th,  and  14th  notes  in  that  progreffion,  viz.  B b,  f,  aa,  and 
bb  are  out  of  tune. 

To  account  for  thefe  de feels  he  adverts  to  the  trumpet  marine,  which  though  very  un- 
like the  common  trumpet,  has  a wonderful  agreement  with  it ; as  rcfembling  it  mod 
exactly  in  found,  yielding  the  felf  fame  notes,  and  having  the  fame  defeats. 

He  refers  to  the  known  experiment  of  two  unifon  firings,  and  obferves  upon  it  that  not 
only  the  unifon  will  anfwer  to  the  touch  of  a correspondent  firing,  but  alio  the  8th  and 
1 2th  in  this  manner. 

If  an  unifon  be  (truck,  it  makes  one  entire  vibration  in  the  whole  firing,  and  the  mo- 
tion is  mofl  fenfibly  in  the  midft,  for  there  the  vibrations  take  the  grcatcfl  fcope. 

If  an  8th  is  (truck  it  makes  two  vibrations,  the  point  in  the  midft  being  in  a manner 
quiefeent,  and  the  mofl  fenfible  motion  the  middle  of  the  two  fubdiviflons. 

If  a 12th  be  ftruck  it  makes  three  vibrations,  and  the  grcatefl  motion  at  the  midft  of 
the  three  fubdiviflons,  the  points  that  divide  the  firing  into  three  equal  parts  being  nearly 
at  reft,  fo  that  in  fhort  the  experiment  holds  when  any  note  is  (truck  which  is  an  unifon  to 
half  the  firing,  and  a 12th  to  the  third  part  of  it. 

In  this  cafe  (the  vibrations  of  the  equal  parts  of  a firing  being  fynchronous)  there  is  no 
contrariety  in  the  motion  to  hinder  each  other,  whereas  it  is  otherwife  if  a note  is  unifon 
to  a part  of  a firing  that  docs  not  divide  it  equally,  for  then  the  vibrations  of  the  remain- 
der not  fuiting  with  thofc  of  the  other  parts,  immediately  make  confuflon  in  the  whole. 

Mow,  adds  he,  in  thcTrumpct  Marine  you  do  not  flop  clofe  as  in  other  inftruments,  but 
touch  the  firing  gently  with  your  thumb,  whereby  there  is  a mutual  concurrence  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  part  of  the  firing  to  produce  the  found.  This  is  fufficiently  evident  from  this, 
that  if  any  thing  touches  the  firing  below  the  flop,  the  found  will  be  as  cfi’edlually  fpoiled 
as  if  it  were  laid  upon  that  part  which  is  immediately  (truck  with  the  bow.  From  hence 
therefore  we  may  collect  that  the  Trumpet  Marine  yields  no  mufleal  found  but  when 
the  (lop  makes  the  upper  part  of  the  firing  an  aliquot  of  the  remainder,  and  consequently 
of  the  whole,  otherwife,  as  wc  juft  now  remarked,  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  will  flop 
one  another,  and  make  a found  fuitable  to  their  motion  altogether  confuted. 

The  author  then  demonftratca  with  great  clearnefs  that  thefe  aliquot  parts  are  the  very 
flops  which  produce  the  trumpet  notes,  and  that  the  notes  which  the  trumpet  will  not  hit 
are  diflonant,  merely  becaufc  they  do  not  correfpond  with  a diviflon  of  themonochord  into 
aliquot  parts. 

Having  before  premifed  that  the  trumpet  and  trumpet  marine  labour  each  under  the  fame 
dcfefls  as  the  other,  he  applies  this  rcafoning  to  the  trumpet  in  thefe  words. 

‘ Where  the  notes  are  produced  only  by  the  different  force  of  the  breath,  it  is  reafonable 

* to  imagine  that  the  ftroirgefl  blafl  raifes  the  found  by  breaking  the  air  within  the  tube, 

* into  the  fhorteft  vibrations,  but  that  no  mufleal  found  will  rile  unlefs  they  are  fuited  to 

* fome  aliquot  part,  and  fo  by  reduplication  cxaflly  meaforc  out  the  whole  length  of  the 

* inftrument ; for  otherwife  a remainder  will  caufc  the  inconvenience  before-mentioned  to 
1 arife  from  conflicting  vibrations  ■,  to  which  if  we  add  that  a pipe  being  fhortened  according 

* to  the  proportions  we  even  now  difeourfed  of  in  a firing,  raifes  the  lound  in  the  lame  de- 
‘ grees,  it  renders  the  cafe  of  the  trumpet  jufl  the  fame  with  the  monochord.’ 

To  thefe  remarks  of  Mr.  Roberts  another  not  left  curious  and  difficult  to  account  for, 
may  be  added,  viz.  that  the  chord  of  the  trumpet  marine  is  precifcly  equal  in  length  to 
the  trumpet,  fuppofing  it  to  be  one  continued  uuinflctted  tube. 

exaflly 
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exactly  the  old  Englilh  virginal,  in  fhape  a parallelogram,  its  width 
being  to  its  depth  in  nearly  the  proportion  of  two  to  one ; from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  triangular  fpinnet  now  in  ufe  is 
fomewhat  lefs  ancient  than  the  time  of  Merfennus.  He  makes  it  to 
confift  of  thirteen  chorda  and  keys,  including  twelve  intervals;  that 
being  the  number  contained  in  an  o&ave,  divided  according  to  the 
modern  fyftem  into  feven  tones  and  five  femitones.  He  fays  that  the 
tuning  of  this  inftrument  is  by  many  perfons  held  a great  fecret,  ne- 
verthelefs  he  reveals  it  by  explaining  the  method  of  tuning  the  fpin- 
net, agreeable  to  the  pradiceof  the  prefent  times. 

From  the  lpinnet  he  proceeds  in  Prop.  XL.  to  ihew  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  Organocymbalum,  in  French  called  the  Clavecin,  and  in 
Englifli  the  harpfichord,  an  inftrument  too  well  known  at  this  day  to 
need  a defcription.  But  it  feems  that  in  the  time  of  Merfennus  there 
were  two  kinds  of  harpfichord,  the  one  of  the  French  above  fpoken 
of,  and  the  other  of  the  Italians,  called  by  him  the  Manichordium. 
Of  this  he  treats  at  large  in  Prop.  XL1I. 

In  this  inftrument  the  diapafon  is  faid  by  the  author  to  be  divided 
according  to  the  three  genera ; it  refembles  in  fhape  the  fpinnet  dc- 
feribed  by  Merfennus,  but  is  confiderabiy  larger,  having  fifty  keys. 
He  adds  that  the  ufe  of  it  is  for  the  private  pradlice  of  thofe  who 
chufe  not  to  be  heard  > but  he  gives  no  reafon  for  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  other  inftruments  of  the  like  kind  in  the  divifion  of 
the  diapafon. 

He  next  proceeds  to  deferibe  an  inftrument  which  be  calls  the 
Clavicytherium  or  harp  with  keys  ; this  is  no  other  than  the  upright 
harpfichord,  which  oflatehas  been  introduced,  into  practice,  and  made 
to  pafs  with  the  ignorant  for  a new  invention. 

Prop.  XL11I.  contains  an  explanation  of  the  figure,  parts,  harmony, 
and  ufe  of  the  Chinor,  Cinyra,  or  harp,  which  he  exhibits  in  the 
form  of  an  harp  of  our  days.  His  defcription  of  this  inftrument  is 
brief,  and  rather  obfeure,  but  in  the  Harmonic  Univerfclle  he  is  more 
particular,  and  delivers  his  fentiments  of  it  to  this  effedt : * Many  dif- 

* Acuities  have  been  ftarted  relating  to  this  inftrument,  among  others 

* whether  the  harp  of  David  refembled  this  of  ours  ; but  as  there 

* are  no  veftiges  of  antiquity  remaining,  whereby  we  can  conclude 

* any  thing  about  it,  it  muft  fuffice  to  deferibe  our  own,’  and  this  he 
docs  by  a figure  of  it. 
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The  verbal  delcription  which  follows  the  figure  of  the  inftrument 
imports  that  this  harp  is  triple  ftrung,  and  that  the  chords  are  brafs 
wire.  The  firft  row,  and  alfo  the  third,  confift  of  twenty-nine 
chords,  and  are  tuned  in  unifon  ; the  intermediate  row  confifts  of  fe- 
mitones,  and  contains  a lefs  number.  In  the  Harmonie  Univerfelle, 
which  contains  a much  fuller  defcription  of  the  harp  than  the  book 
now  quoting,  Mcrfennus  fpeaks  of  a French  mufician,  Monf.  Flefle, 
who  in  his  time  touched  the  harp  to  fuch  perfection,  that  many  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  lute,  over  which  he  fays  it  has  this  advantage,  that  * 
all  its  chords  are  touched  open,  and  befides,  its  accordature  or  tun- 
ing comes  nearer  to  truth  than  that  of  the  lute  ; and  as  to  the  imper- 
fection complained  of,  that  the  vibrations  of  the  chords  l'ometimes 
continue  fo  long  as  to  create  dilTonancej  he  obferves  that  a fkilful 
performer  may  with  his  fingers  flop  the  vibration  of  the  chords  at 
pleafure. 

Prop.  XLI V.  contains  an  explanation  of  the  figure,  parts,  concen- 
tus,  and  ufe  of  the  Pfalterium,  together  with  a propofal  of  a mundane 
inftrument.  The  inftrument  firft  above  fpoken  of,  as  exhibited  by 
Merfennus,  is  in  truth  no  other  than  that  common  inftrument  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Dulcimer.  The  little  rod  or  pleCtrum  with 
which  it  is  ftruck,  is  by  him  faid  to  be  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
plumb,  the  pear,  or  the  fervice-tree.  He  adds  that  twoofthele 
may  be  ufed  at  a time  for  the  playing  of  Duos  and  Cantilenas  incon- 
fonance. 

The  mundane  inftrument  above-mentioned  is  more  largely  fpoken 
of  in  the  Harmonie  Univerfelle ; the  figure  of  it  is  apparently 
taken  from  the  Utriufquc  Cofmi  Hiftoria  of  Dr.  Robert  Fludd, 
a book  of  which  a large  account  will  hereafter  be  given.  The  con- 
ceit of  a mundane  inftrument  is  certainly  one  of  the  wildeft  that  mad- 
nefs  ever  formed  5 Merfennus  fays  r anfwers  to  the  earth,  A to  the 
water,  In  to  the  air,  and  fo  on  for  the  reft  until  G,  which  anfwers 
to  the  fun,  fuppofed  to  be  the  center  of  our  fyftem,  and  from  thence 
in  a progreffion  of  tones  and  femitoncs  upwards  to  the  heavens. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  book  of  Merfennus  entitled  De  Inflrumentis  Harmonicis, 
is  fubdivided  into  two,  the  firfl  whereof  treats  of  nervaccous 
or  flringed,  and  the  fecond  of  pneumatic  or  wind  inflruments.  In 
preface  to  this  latter  the  author  waves  the  confederation  of  the  na» 
ture  of  wind,  and  refers  to  the  Hifloria  Ventoruin  of  our  country- 
man Lord  Vcrulam. 

In  Prop.  I.  he  defcribes  an  inflrument  refembling  the  Syringa 
of  Pan,  formed  of  reeds  in  different  lengths  conjoined  with  wax. 
The  inflrument  exhibited  is  of  this  form  : 


and  it  conGfls  of  twelve  tubes  of  tin,  the  leffer  being  fubtriple  in  its  ra- 
tio to  the  greater.  This  inflrument  he  fays  is  ufed  by  the  braziers  or 
tinkers  of  Paris,  who  go  about  the  flreets  to  mend  kettles,  and  ad- 
vertife  the  people  of  their  approach  by  the  found  of  it. 

He  next  fpcaks  of  the  lcffcr  Tibiae,  and  thofe  of  few  holes,  here 
delineated, 

which 
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which  he  thus  defcribes : • The 

* firft  of  thefe  inftrumentsr 

* viz.  that  on  the  left  hand  is 

* perforated  both  above  and 
' below,  and  is  made  of  the 

* rind  or  bark  of  a tree,  or  of  a 

* branch  of  the  elder-tree,  hav- 

* ing  the  pith  taken  out ; or  of 

* the  wood  of  the  box- tree  cx- 

* cavated,  or  even  of  iron,  or 

* any  other  matter.  The  fecond 
‘ has  three  apertures,  that  is  to 

* fay  one  at  the  top,  where  the 

* breath  is  blown  intoit.another 
4 in  front,  below  it,  where  the 

* found  is  made,  and  a third  at 
4 the  bottom  where  the  wind 

* goes  out.  The  third  and 

* fifth  figures  reprefent  pipes  of 

* reed  or  wheat- ft  raw,  on  which 
4 the  (hepherds  play,  wherefore 
4 the  inftrument  is  called  44  te- 
44  nuis  avena,”  44  calamus  agref- 
44  tis”  and  ‘‘  ftipula"  and  thofc 
4 who  play  on  the  barley-ftraw 
4 are  called  fcnrctTctuXai  be- 
4 caufe  ga7rart)  is  the  fame  as  «<*- 
4 as  SalmaGus  on  Solinus 
4 obferves.  But  whether  thefe 
4 pipes  may  be  called  Gingri- 
4 nae,  a kind  of  fliort  pipes  of 

goofe  bones,  that  yield  a fmall  doleful  found,  and  thofc  who  play 
on  them  Gingritoresj  and  whether  they  are  faid,  jugere,  to  cry  like  a 
kite,  I leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  critics,  who  alfo  difputc 
whether  the  right  and  the  left-hand  pipes  had  the  fame  num- 
ber of  holes,  fuch  as  thofc  which  we  give  in  the  fixth  propofition, 
or  whether  they  were  unequal  in  the  number  of  their  holes.  A 

• very 
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* very  late  tranflator  of  Vopifcus,  concludes  that  they  were  un- 
' equal,  and  attributes  more  holes  to  the  left  tibia  than  to  the  right, 

* that  the  former  might  (bund  more  acute  ; and  that  the  left  or  Ty- 

* rian,  fung  after,  or  followed,  the  right  or  Lydian  in  fingingj  and 

* alfothat  the  Adelphi,  Andria,  and  Heautontimorumenos  of  Terence 

* were  afled  with  thefe,  and  that  in  fuch  manner  as  never  to  fing 
‘ together.  Moreover  you  may  juflly  call  the  pipe  which  comes 
’ next  in  Prop.  II.  with  three  holes,  the  right-hand  pipe,  and  the 

* flajolet  the  left,  if  any  perfon  has  a mind  to  fing  the  Cantus  of  Te- 

* rence’s  comedies  with  thefe  pipes  j I (hall  however  add  that  the 

* left-hand  pipe,  though  not  equal  to  it  in  the  number  of  holes, 

* was  Qiorter  than  the  right  hand  one,  in  order  to  found  more  acute  j 

* pipes  of  this  kind  are  ufually  made  after  two  manners,  namely, 

* with  a little  tongue  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  reed,  which  ap- 

* pears  in  the  third  figure,  fo  that  while  the  mouth  comprehends 

* the  little  tongue,  the  left  hand  flops  and  opens  with  any  finger  the 

* upper  hole,  as  the  right  hand  docs  the  lower  j or  the  tongue  is  cut 

* in  the  upper  part,  as  in  the  fifth  figure,  and  then  when  the  mouth 

* blows  therein  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  open  and  {hut  the  holes 

* to  form  the  different  founds. 

* There  now  remains  the  fourth  pipe,  which  is  commonly  called 

* the  Eunuch.  This  lings  rather  by  fpeaking  than  by  blowing,  for 

* it  returns  a found  or  voice  of  the  fame  acumen  with  which  it  ispro- 

* lated,  and  which  is  refle&ed  with  a bombus  or  humming  found 

* like  a drone,  from  a very  thin  or  fine  {heep-fkin  or  onion-peel,  and 

* acquires  a new  grace.  This  {lender  {kin  covers  the  orifice  at  the 

* upper  extremity,  and  like  the  head  of  a drum  is  ftretched  or  ftrain- 

* ed  on  the  pipe,  and  tied  round  with  a thread,  and  the  cap  or 

* cover,  which  is  reprefented  over  it,  and  which  has  feveral  holes  in 

* it,  is  put  over  it,  but  the  found  comes  freely  out  of  the  hole  at  the 

* bottom.  There  are  fome  perfons  who  recite  fongs  of  four  or 

* more  parts  with  thefe  pipes.  We  mufl  not  omit  that  pipes  of  this  kind 

* may  be  made  of  the  bones  of  mules  and  other  animals  well  clcan- 

* fed,  or  of  thofe  of  birds,  nay  even  of  the  middle  flalk  of  an  onion,  of 

* glafs,  wax,  &c.  and  of  thefe  materials  fome  have  confiru&ed  or- 

* gan-pipes.’ 

Prop. 
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Prop.  II.  contains  a defcription  of  the  fmall  flute,  or  pipe  with 
three  holes,  with  which  the  tabor  or  little  drum  is  ufed  in  accom- 
panyment.  Its  form  is  here  delineated. 

Upon  this  inftrument  Merfennus  makes  fome  curious 
obfervations,  as  that  though  it  has  but  three  holes,  eigh- 
teen founds  may  be  produced  from  it.  He  fays  that  the 
graveft  found  is  prolated  when  all  the  holes  arc  flopped, 
and  that  the  three  next  in  fucccffion  are  made  by  lifting 
up  the  fingers,  fo  that  the  fourth  note  is  the  found  of  the 
inftrument  when  open.  The  other  founds,  and  which 
make  up  the  number  eighteen,  he  fays  are  produced  by 
ftronger  blafts  of  the  breath,  accommodated  to  the  differ- 
ent degrees  ofacutencfs  required;  and  this  variety  of  blow- 
ing is  alfoobfervcd  in  the  other  tibia;  and  fiftula:,  of  which 
he  afterwards  fpcaks.  Merfennus  fays  he  had  heard  an 
Englilhman,  John  Price  by  name,  by  the  foie  variety  of 
blowing  on  this  inftrument,  afeend  to  the  compafs  of  a 
terdiapafon  or  twenty- fecond.  He  adds,  that  there  are 
fome  things  concerning  this  pipe  which  are  wonderful. 
Firft,  that  after  the  graver  founds  g,  a,  b,  c,  which  are 
produced  by  the  leaft  blaft,  the  blowing  a little  ftronger 
gives  the  fifth  above  : and  yet  it  is  impoftible  to  produce 
from  this  inftrument  the  three  intermediate  founds  which 
occur  between  the  fourth  note  c,  and  the  fifth  gg,  via. 
d,  e,  f,  that  fo  the  firft  oftave  might  be  perfe&,  as  is  the 
fecond  : and  this  defied!  he  fays  is  peculiar  to  this  inftru- 
ment only.  Secondly,  that  it  leaps  from  its  graveft  found 
to  a diapafon  when  the  wind  is  a little  cncreafed,  and  again  to  a fe- 
cond diapafon  if  the  wind  beencreafed  to  a greater  degree  *. 

From  the  pipe  with  three  holes,  the  aflbeiate  of  the  tabor,  Mer- 
fennus proceeds  to  what  he  calls  the  Idler  tibia  or  Flajolet,  here 
delineated. 

• This  obfervation  applies  to  (lutes  of  almofl  all  kinds  s in  the  (lute  Abec,  by  (lopping 
the  thumb- hole,  and  certain  others  with  the  fingers,  a found  is  produced,  hut  half  flop- 
ping the  thumb-hole  without  any  other  variation,  gives  an  oflavc  to  fuch  found.  The 
cfilavcs  to  mod  of  the  founds  of  the  Fidula  Germanics,  or  German  Cute,  are  produced 
only  by  a more  forcible  blafl.  This  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  nature,  though  it  has 
never  yet  been  accounted  for,  ferves  to  (hew  how  greatly  the  principles  of  harmony  prevail 
io  the  matciial  world. 
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Of  this  inftrument  Merfennus  obferves  that  it  need 
not  exceed  the  length  of  the  little  finger.  He  fays  that  at 
the  aperture  near  the  top  the  impelled  wind  goes  out, 
while  the  reft  pafles  through  the  open  holes  and  the 
lower  orifice.  He  obferves  that  the  white  circles  marked 
on  the  inftrument  refembling  a cypher,  denote  the  holes 
on  the  back  part  of  it,  and  that  the  uppermoft  of  thefc  is 
flopped  by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  lower- 
moft  or  fifth  from  the  top,  by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  : 
the  black  circles  reprefent  the  holes  in  the  front  of  the 
inftrument.  He  adds  that  in  his  time  one  Le  Vachcr  was 
a celebrated  performer  on  this  inftrument,  and  in  his 
French  work  he  intimates  that  he  was  alfo  a maker  of 
fiajolets. 

In  the  Harm.  Univer.  Dcs  Inftrumens  & Vent,  Prop. 
VII.  Merfennus  fpeaks  more  fully  of  the  flajolet.  He  fays 
that  there  arc  two  ways  of  founding  this  inftrument  j and 
all  fuch  as  have  the  lumiere,  i.  e.  the  aperture  under  the 
tampion  j the  firft  is  by  fimple  blowing,  the  other  by  ar- 
ticulation and  the  adion  of  the  tongue  j the  former  he 
fays  imitates  the  organ,  the  latter  the  voice  : one  is  prac- 
tifed  by  villagers  and  apprentices,  the  other  by  matters. 

The  ambit  of  the  flajolet,  according  to  the  fcale  exhi- 
bited by  Merfennus,  is  two  odaves  from  g sol  ki  ut  up- 
wards. At  the  end  of  his  defeription  of  the  inftrument,  both  in 
the  Latin  and  French  work,  he  gives  a Vaudeville  for  flajolcts  in 
four  parts  * by  Henry  le  Jcune,  who  he  fays  compofed  the  examples 
for  the  other  wind-inftruments  deferibed  in  his  book,  as  knowing 
very  well  their  power  and  extent. 

Prop.  V.  treats  of  tjte  Fiftula  Dulcis,  feu  Anglica,  called  alfo  the 
flute  Abec-f-j  the  figure  of  it  is  thus  reprefented  : 

• It  is  a kind  of  Gavot,  having  four  bars  in  the  firft  flrain,  and  eight  in  the  laft.  The 
air  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  Sonata  of  the  fourth  Opera  of  Corelli  anfwers  precifely  to  this 
defeription.  For  the  inventor  of  thia  kind  of  air,  and  the  etymology  of  the  word  Vau- 
deville, fee  page  22,  in  not. 

t For  the  rcafon  of  this  appellation  fee  toI.  Q.  pag.  451,  in  not. 
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of  the  inftrument 


Of  the  two  figures  adjacent  to  the  inflrument  at 
length,  the  upperrnoft  (hews  the  aperture  for  the 
paflage  of  the  wind  between  the  tampion  or  plug 
and  the  beak  j the  other  reprefents  the  end  of  the 
flute  with  a view  of  the  beak  and  the  tampion. 
This  inftrument  has  eight  holes  in  the  front,  and 
one  behind,  which  is  flopped  by  the  thumb ; as  to 
the  lower  or  eighth  hole,  Merfennus  remarks  that 
there  are  two  fo  numbered  ; for  this  reafon,  that 
the  inftrument  may  be  played  on  either  by  right 
or  left-handed  perfons,  one  or  other  of  the  two 
holes  being  flopped  with  wax  *. 

Merfennus  obferves  that  flutes  are  fo  adjufted  by 
their  different  fizes  as  to  form  a concentus  of  tre- 
ble, contratenor,  tenor,  and  bafs ; and  that  the 
treble-flute  is  more  acute  than  the  contratenor  by 
a ninth  or  a diapafon,  and  a tone.  The  contra- 
tenor he  makes  to  be  a diapente  more  acute  than 
the  bafs,  as  is  alfo  the  tenor ; for  he  fuppofes  the 
contratenor  and  tenor  to  be  tuned  in  unifon,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  are  in  feveral  other  harmo- 
nies of  inftruments  -j-. 

In  this,  which  is  his  Latin  work,  Merfennus 
does  not  mention  the  fizes  of  the  feveral  flutes,  but 
in  the  Harmonic  Univerfelle  he  is  more  particu- 
lar, for  he  fays  that  the  length  of  the  bafs-flute 
is  two  feet  and  three  quarters,  that  of  the  tenor 
one  foot  five  inches,  and  the  treble  only  eleven 
lines 

From  the  fcale  or  diagram  for  the  flute  exhibited 
by  Merfennus,  it  appears  that  the  ambit  orcompafs 
is  a difdiapafon  or  fifteen  notes,  and  that  the  lowed 


* From  hcncc  it  is  evident  that  the  prnfkice  of  making  the  flute  in  pieces,  that  fo  the 
lower  hole,  by  turning  the  piece  about,  might  be  accommodated  to  the  hand,  was  not 
known  when  Merfennus  wrote. 

t Particularly  the  viol  and  violin,  in  neither  of  which  fpccies  there  is  any  diAinftion 
between  the  tenor  and  contratenor;  pet  haps  in  the  concentus  of  flutes  the  contratenor 
part  was  given  to  the  tenor,  in  that  of  the  violin  it  is  the  fccond  treble. 

J This  is  a miAake  of  the  author  which  wc  know  not  bow  to  corrcfl : a line  is  but  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
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note  of  the  fyftem  for  the  treble-flute  is  C fa  ut  ; but  this  fyftem, 
as  all'o  thofe  of  the  tenor  and  bafs-flute,  is  adapted  to  what  is  called 
by  him  and  other  French  writers,  le  petit  Jcu  ; neverthelefs  ther-e  is  a 
flute  known  by  the  name  of  the  concert-flute,  the  loweft  note  where- 
of is  F*;  indeed  ever  fince  the  introdutftion  of  the  flute  into  concerts, 
the  loweft  note  of  the  flute,  of  what  fize  foever  it  be,  has  been  call- 
ed F,  when  in  truth  its  pilch  is  determinable  only  by  its  correfpon- 
denee  in  refpeift  of  acutcnefs  or  gravity  with  one  or  other  of  the 
chords  in  the  Scala  Maxima  or  great  fyftem. 

Merfennus  next  proceeds  to  what  he  calls  Fiftulas  regias,  royal 
fiutes-f-,  or  thofe  of  the  Grand  Jeu  as  he  calls  it;  meaning  thereby, 
as  it  is  fuppofed,  thofe  that  are  tuned  in  unifon  with  their  relpeclive 


* The  true  concert-flute  is  that  above  ilefcribeit  ; but  there  arc  alfo  others  introduced 
into  conceits  of  violins  of  a lefs  fize,  in  which  cafe  the  method  was  to  write  the  flute- 
part  in  a key  correfpondent  to  its  pitch  ; this  practice  was  introduced  by  one 
Woodcock,  a celebrated  performer  on  this  inftrument,  and  by  an  ingenious  young  man, 
William  Babel!,  organill  of  the  church  of  Allhallows  Bread  ftreet,  London,  about  the 
year  1710,  both  of  whom  publilhed  concertos  for  this  inllrumem,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal part  was  for  a Gxth  flute,  in  which  cafe  the  loweft  note,  though  nominally  F,  was 
in  power  D,  and  confetjuently  required  a tranfpofition  of  the  flute-part  a fixlh  higher, 
viz.  into  the  key  of  I). 

But  thefe  attempts  failed  to  procure  for  the  flute  a reception  into  concerts  of  various  in- 
ftrumems,  for  which  rcafon  one  Thomas  Stanelby,  a very  curious  maker  of  flutes  and 
other  inftruments  of  the  like  kind,  about  the  year  1732,  adverting  to  the  fcalc  of  Mer- 
fennus,  in  which  the  loweft  note  is  made  to  be  C fa  ut,  invented  what  he  called  the 
new  fyftem,  in  which  by  making  the  flute  of  fuch  a fize  as  to  be  a fifth  above  concert 
pitch,  the  loweft  nose  became  C sol  fa  ut  ; by  this  contrivance  theneceflity  of  tranfpofing 
the  flute  part  was  taken  away  , for  a flute  of  this  fize  adjufted  to  the  fyftem  abovemcn- 
tioned,  became  an  octave  to  the  violin. 

To  further  this  invention  of  Stanelby,  one  Lewis  Merci,  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  flute,  a Frenchman  by  birth,  but  refidrnt  in  London,  publilhed  about  the  year  1735, 
fix  Solos  for  the  flute,  three  whereof  are  faid  to  be  accommodated  to  Mr.  Standby's  new 
fyftem,  but  the  German  flute  was  now  become  a favourite  inftrument,  and  Standby’s  in- 
genuity failed  of  its  effect. 

There  were  two  perfons,  flute-makers,  of  the  name  of  Standby,  the  father  and  the  Ton, 
the  Chriftian-name  of  both  was  Thomas;  they  were  both  men  of  ingenuity,  and  ex- 
quifitc  workmen  ; the  father  dwelt  many  years  in  btonecutter-ftreet  leading  from  Shoe- 
lane  to  what  is  now  the  Fleet-market,  and  died  about  the  year  1734 1 the  fon  had  apart- 
ments and  his  worklhop  over  the  Temple  Exchange  in  Fleet-ftrrct : he  died  in  1754, 
and  lies  buried  in  St  Pancras  church-yard  near  London,  where  is  a ftone  with  the  fol- 
lowing infeription  to  his  memory : ‘ Here  lies  the  body  of  the  ingenious  Thomas  Standby, 
1 mufical  wind-inftrument  maker  ; cftccmcd  the  mod  eminent  man  in  his  proTelHon  of 

* any  in  Europe.  A facetious  companion,  a finccrc  friend  ; upright  and  juft  in  all  his 

* dealings  ; ready  to  ferve  and  relieve  the  diftreffed  ; ftridly  adhering  to  his  word,  even 

* upon  the  moil  trivial  occafions,  and  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  happinefs  and  plea- 

* fure  of  his  acquaintance  Obiit,  2 Mart  1754,  a-tat  fine,  6k.’ 

t In  the  Harmonic  Univerfelle,  Des  Inftrutnens  a Vent,  Merfennus  fays  that  thefe 
flutes  were  a prefent  from  England  to  one  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  perhaps  is  his 
tcafon  for  calling  them  royal  flutes. 
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The  Inftruments  above  delineated  are  thus  defcribed  by  the  author: 
The  flute  A,  has  a key,  which  by  the  preflure  of  the  little  finger  opens 
the  hole  which  is  under  it  in  the  box.  The  fiftulaB,  has  three  boxes, 
a greater  and  two  lefler  ; the  firft  of  thefe  is  reprefented  apart  by  C, 
that  all  the  fprings  which  are  any  way  neceflary  to  open  and  (hut  the 
holes  may  appear  5 below  that  part  of  the  inftrument,  refembling  in 
its  form  a barrel,  are  two  keys  which  command  two  holes  below 
them,  and  being  prefl’cd  with  the  little  finger,  open  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them.  Beneath  thefe  are  feen  fprings  contained 
in  the  two  lower  boxes  of  the  inftrument  B,  but  as  they  are  too  far 
diftant  from  the  hands,  the  little  fquare  pieces  of  brafs  which  appear 
in  the  lower  part  of  fig.  C,  are  prefled  down  by  the  foot,  in  order  to 
lift  up  the  fprings,  as  is  feen  in  the  tail  of  the  lower  fpring,  which 
being  puflied  down,  lifts  up  the  plate,  and  opens  a great  hole  like  a 
window,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  fiftula. 

The  figures  D and  E,  reprefent  a flute  of  the  larger  fize  in  two  fe- 
parate  pieces,  the  fprings  being  concealed  by  the  perforated  box, 
which  in  fig.  C,  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  the  fprings,  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  be  flipped  up  above  the  forked  keys,  the  ftation  whereof 
is  above  the  box,  as  is  feen  in  fig.  B.  The  little  tube  with  a curva- 
ture at  each  end,  is  inferted  into  the  top  of  the  inftrument,  and  hooks 
into  a hole  of  a piece  of  wood,  which  appears  oppofite  the  fecond 
hole  in  fig.  B,  that  the  mouth  of  the  flute,  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  mouth  of  the  performer,  may  be  as  it  were  transferred  to  the 
end  of  the  tube  oppofite  the  fecond  hole,  fig.  D.  This  contrivance 
is  neceflary  only  in  flutes  of  the  larger  fize,  the  bafs  cfpccially,  which 
are  from  (even  to  eight  feet  long. 

After  exhibiting  a gavot  of  four  parts  as  an  example  of  a concentus 
for  Englifh  flutes,  Merfennus  remarks  that  a performer  on  this  in- 
ftrument, at  the  fame  time  that  he  plays  an  air,  may  fing  a bafs  to 
it;  but  without  any  articulation  of  the  voice,  for  that  the  wind 
which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  while  finging  is  fufticicnt  to  give 
found  to  the  flute,  and  fo  a Angle  perfon  may  perform  a duo  on  this 
inftrument. 

Prop.  VI.  treats  of  the  German  flute,  and  alfo  of  the  Helvetian 
flute  or  fife,  each  whereof  is  reprefented  as  having  only  feven  holes, 
including  that  aperture  which  is  blown  into,  from  which  it  ftiould 
feem  that  the  eighth  hole,  or  that  which  is  now  opened  by  means  of 
a key,  is  a late  improvement  of  this  inftrument. 
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Merfennus  gives  this  figure  as  an  example  of  a treble-in- 
flrumcnt,  which  he  fays  ought  to  be  one  foot  ten  inches 
long,  mcafuring  from  the  bottom  of  the  tampion,  figni- 
fied  by  the  dotted  circle,  to  the  lower  extremity : thofe 
for  the  other  parts  he  obferves  fhould  be  longer,  and  alfo 
thicker.  For  example,  he  fays  that  to  produce  the  mod 
grateful  founds  of  a concentus,  or,  as  he  otherwife  ex- 
prefles  it  in  the  Harm.  Univcr.  Des  Inftrutjiens  a Venr, 
Prop.  IX.  page  241,  to  make  the  oftave  or  fifteenth,  the 
flute  ftiould  be  twice  or  four  times  as  long  and  as  thick,  as 
the  treble-flute.  He  adds  that  flutes  of  this  kind  are  made 
of  fuch  woods  as  are  eafily  excavated,  and  will  belt  polilh, 
as  namely,  plumb-tree,  cherry-tree,  and  box  ; and  that 
they  may  be  made  of  ebony,  chryftal,  and  glafs,  and  even 
of  wax. 

The  fyftem  of  this  inflrument  is  of  a large  extent,  com- 
prehending a difdiapalon  and  diapente,  or  nineteen  founds  j 
Merfennus  has  given  two  feales,  the  one  commencing  from 
G,  and  the  other  from  D,  afifth  higher.  The  firrt  of  thefe 
feales  it  feems  was  adjufted  by  one  Quiclet,  Lat.  Kic- 
letus,  a French  cornetift,  and  the  other  by  Le  Vacher, 
already  mentioned  ; the  method  of  flopping  is  apparently 
different  in  thefe  two  feales  in  many  inilances,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  fame  found  that  is  produced  by  the  opening  and 
fhutting  of  certain  holes  in  the  diagram  of  Quiclet,  is 
produced  by  the  opening  and  (hutting  of  others  in  that 
of  Le  Vacher ; and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  lat- 
ter, no  one  found  of  the  inflrument  is  diredfed  to  be  produced  by  un- 
flopping all  the  holes,  from  whence  it  appears  that  the  prefent  prac- 
tice has  its  foundation  in  the  example  of  Quiclet. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  neither  of  thefe  perfons  had  difeovered 
that  the  diapafon  of  any  of  the  founds  in  the  firfl  feptenary  was  to  be 
produced  by  a ftronger  blaft  of  the  breath:  as  is  obferved  in  the  Eng- 

• It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  inflrument  from  which  this  figure  was  taken,  was  by  acci- 
dent become  crooked,  neverthelefs  Metfcnnus,  in  the  Harm.  Univer-  Iks  Infliumens  a 
Vent,  pag.  241,  fays  that  hcchofc  to  give  it  thus  deformed,  it  being  one  of  thcbcil  flutes  in 
tbc  world. 
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liSh  flute,  and  at  this  day  in  the  German  flute  ; for  to  produce  the 
notes  in  the  fecond  fcptenary,  and  fo  upwards,  a different  method  of 
(topping  is  required  than  for  their  odlaves  below.  This  peculiarity, 
as  alfo  the  reafon  why  the  ambit  of  this  instrument  is  fo  much  more 
extenfive  than  that  of  other  flutes,  Mcrfennus  recommends  as  a ufeful 
and  entertaining  fubjedt  of  enquiry. 

In  this  proposition  Mcrfennus  treats  alfo  of  the  Tibia  Helvetica, 
or  Fife  ; this  is  in  truth  an  instrument  precifely  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  the  former,  but  proportionably  lefs  in  every  refpedt ; wherefore 
fays  the  author,  * it  founds  more  acutely  and  vehemently,  which  it 

* ought  to  do,  leaft  the  found  of  it  Should  be  drowned  by  that  of  the 

* drum.’ 

Speaking  of  a concentus  for  German  flutes,  Merfennus  fays  that 
it  can  conflSl  of  only  three  parts,  for  that  in  a bafs  German  flute  the 
distance  of  the  holes  would  be  fo  great  that  no  finger  could  command 
them,  for  which  reafon  he  fays  that  in  a conccntus  of  four  parts  the 
bafs  is  either  the  Sacbut  or  bafloon. 

Propofitions  VII.  and  VIII.  comprehend  a defeription  and  explana- 
tion of  the  Hautboy,  a treble-inftrument,  invented  by  the  F'rench, 
and  of  (he  instruments  ul'ed  in  concentus  with  it,  namely  the  Baf- 
foon,  Bombardt,  Fagot,  Courtaut,  and  Cervelat. 

The  hautboy  deferibed  by  Merfennus  is  by  him  given  in  two  forms, 
viz.  the  treble  and  tenor ; the  firft  is  the  leaft,  and  has  ten  holes,  the 
latter  only  feven,  the  loweft  whereof  is  opened  by  a key. 

* In  the  Harm.  Uuivcr.  p.’g.  243,  fpeaking  of  the  flute,  Merfennus  fays  that  in  Sicily 
anil  clfewhere,  there  are  perfons  who  imro<lucc  into  the  mouth,  and  found  at  011c  time,  two 
and  even  three  flutes  of  reed  or  cane;  and  he  adds  that  if  men  had  laboured  as  induflrioufly 
and  curioufly  to  perfect  inftruments  of  this  kind,  as  they  have  the  organ,  they  might 
perhaps  have  found  out  fomc  method  of  playing  four  or  live  parts  with  one  and  the  fame 
breath  of  the  mouth  ; and  if  they  were  to  take  the  pains  to  pierce  them  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  diatonic  genus  being  on  one  Tide,  as  it  is  in  effect,  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic 
might  be  on  tw  o ether  lidrs,  and  they  might  cafily  execute  all  that  the  Greeks  knew  with 
a bit  of  wood. 
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In  his  defcription  Merfennus  notes  a diverfity  between  the  holes 
for  the  fingers  and  thofc  for  the  egrtfs  of  the  wind,  therefore  of  the 
ten  holes  in  the  treble  hautboy,  nine  only  are 
to  be  reckoned  harmonical ; and  of  the  eight 
in  the  tenor,  which  number  includes  that 
concealed  under  the  box,  and  that  on  either 
fide  below  it,  the  laft  ferve  only  for  the  emif- 
fion  of  the  wind,  fo  that  the  number  of  har- 
monical holes  is  feven.  Of  the  intermediate 
figures  the  upper  (hews  the  mouth- piece  of 
the  tenor  called  the  Pirouette,  in  which  the 
reed  is  inferted,  in  a larger  fize,  the  under  is- 
the  box  open  and  with  the  key  expofed. 

He  gives  alfo  a reprefen tation  of  the  bafs— 
hautboy  of  the  form  in  the  margin. 

This  inftrument  Mcrfennus  fays,  is  in 
length  five  feet,  and  being  fo  long,  is  in- 
fpired  by  means  of  the  tube  at  the  top  of  it, 
in  which  a fmall  tongue  or  reed  is  inferted  for 
the  fame  purpofc  as  in  the  treble  and  tenor- 
hautboy.  The  number  of  holes  contained 
in  it  are  eleven  : of  thefe  feven  are  feen  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  inflrument,  three  are 
contained  under  the  box,  and  another  is 
placed  betow  it,  in  a fituation  to  be  com- 
manded by  that  key  which  appears  below 
the  box  on  the  left  hand  ; the  three  holes 
within  the  box  are  flopped  and  opened,  by 
three  of  the  keys  that  are  feen  above  the  box, 
and  that  below  by  the  fourth,  which  commu- 
nicates with  that  below.  The  box  is  perforated 
•in  many  places,  to  give  egrefs  to  the  found. 

Prop.  Vill.  treats  of  fuch  pipes  as  are 
compadled  together  in  a little  bundle,  for 
which  reafon  they  are  called  Fagots;  and 
of  Balloons,  &c.  and  exhibits  an  inftru- 
ment of  this  kind  in  two  forms,  as  alfo  an- 
other called  by  the  French  the  Courtaut. 
They  are  feverally  reprefented  by  the  following  figures. 
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The  above  figures  are  dcfcribed  by  Merfennus  in  the  order  of 
their  fituation,  the  firft  has  three  keys,  that  on  the  left  hand 
naked,  the  two  on  the  right  covered  with  boxes.  The  brazen  tube 
has  a mouth-piece  at  the  extremity,  by  means  whereof  the  inftru- 
ment  is  inflated  ; the  funnel  at  the  top  is  moveable,  and  the  inftru- 
ment,  though  apparently  confiding  of  two  tubes,  is  in  effect  one, 
the  two  being  bound  together  with  hoops  of  brafs,  and  the  cavities  of 
each  Hopped  with  a peg,  as  is  feen  in  the  under  of  the  two  (hort  fi- 
gures, in  which  are  two  white  fpots  denoting  two  pegs  that  flop 
the  cavities  of  the  two  tubes  in  fuch  manner  that  the  wind  may  not 
efcape  till  it  arrives  at  the  upper  hole  under  the  funnel,  except  when 
cither  of  the  holes  (hort  of  it  is  unflopped. 
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The  fecond.figure  reprefents  an  inftrument,  called,  by  reafon  of  its 
Ihortnefs,  the  Courtaut  *.  This  Merfennus  fays  is  made  of  one  cylin- 
drical piece  of  wood,  and  has  eleven  holes.  The  upper  of  the  two 
fhort  figures  fhews  that  the  Courtaut  has  two  bores,  which  are  con- 
cealed under  the  moveable  box  into  which  the  tube  is  inferted  i the 
holes  in  thofe  tampions  called  by  Mefennus,  Tetines,  which  project 
from  each  fide  of  the  inftrument  are  for  the  fingers,  and  by  being 
doubled  are  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  either  right  or  left-handed  perfons. 
The  two  light  holes  arc  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  inftrument,  the 
upper  one  is  for  the  egrefs  of  the  wind  after  all  the  reft  are  flopped. 
Merfennus  adds  that  there  are  fome  perfons,  who  by  excavating  a» 
flick  or  walking-ftaff,  have  wrought  it  into  an  inflrument  of  this  lat- 
ter kind,  thereby  making  of  it  a kind  of  Bourdon  like  thofe  ufed  by 
the  pilgrims  to  the  body  of  St.  James  at  Compoftella,  for  the  purpofe 
of  recreating  themfelves  on  a walk. 

For  a defeription  of  the  third  inftrument  we  muft  refer  to  the 
Harm.  Univerfelle  Dcs  Inftrumens  a Vent,  Prop.  XXXII.  where  it 
is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  the  firft,  but  without  the  funnel. 

The  Balloon,  according  to  Merfennus,  is  an  inftrument  exceed- 
ing in  magnitude  all  others  of  the  Fagot  kind  -f*,  to  which  it  is  a bafs, 
and  therefore  it  is  called  the  Balloon  ; though  there  is  another  kind 
of  balloon  which  he  calls  the  Cervelat,  a word  fignifying  a faufage  ; 
this  ftrange  inftrument  is  inflated  by  means  of  a reed  refembling  that 
of  a hautboy,  but  of  a larger  fize.  The  inftrument  itfelf  is  but  five 
inches  in  height^  and  yet  is  capable  of  producing  a found  equally 
grave  with  one  of  forty  inches  in  length.  Within  it  are  eight  canals 
or  duds,  anfwering  to  the  number  of  boles  in  the  lid  or  upper  fur- 
face  j thefe  canals  it  feems  have  a communication  with  each  other,, 
and  yet  are  affeded  by  the  flopping  of  thofe  on  the  furface  of  the  cy- 
linder j fome  of  them  correfponding  to  one  canal  and  others  to  others, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  all  were  reduced  into  one  continued  tube  J. 

* Courtaut,  from  the  adje&ive  Court,  fhort ; the  Ftench  dictionaries  explain  it  a 
fliort  baffcon.  We  have  a veto,  curtail  that  flgnifies  to  fhorten,  and  a noun.  Curtail, 
interpreted  a bafs  to  the  hautboy.  Phillips. 

t Fagotto  is  a word  ufed  by  the  Italians  to  fignify  a balloon,  but  it  appearsabove  that- 
it  is  common  to  that  and  all  fuch  other  inftrumems  m by  being  compacted  together,  re- 
femble  a fagot. 

t Standby,  who  was  a diligent  perufer  both  of  MeTfennuj  and  Kircher,  and  in  the  making 
of  inflrumcnts  adhered  as  elofely  to  the  direflions  of  the  former  as  poflible,  conftruded  a. 
fhort  baflbwn  or  Cervelat,  fuch  a one  as  is  above  dcfcribed,  for  the  late  carl  of  Abercorn, 
then  lord  Paifley,  and  a difciple  of  Dr.  Pepufch,  but  it  did  not  anfwcr  expectation  : by 
reafon  of  ns  dofenefs  the  interior  parts  imbibed  ami  retained  the  moiftufc  of  the  breath*, 
the  du&s  dilated,  and  broke.  In  then  the  whole  blew  up. 
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The  -white  circles  denote  the  holes  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  two 
balloons -are  exhibited  by  Merfcnnus  in  this  form : 

Prop.  X.  treats  of  the  Tibia 
Piidava  or  Hautbois  de  Poic* 
tou,  a very  (lender  hautboy } 
andalfoof  theCornamufaor  bag- 
pipe, confiding  of  a Bourdon  or 
drone,  a fmall  pipe  in  which 
is  inferred  a wheaten  draw, 
and  another  pipe  called  the 
Chalumeau,  with  fevcn  holes. 
Thefc  two  pipes  arc  inferred 
into  the  neck  of  a calf-ikin 
bag,  refcmbling  in  (hape  a 
chemid's  retort,  on  the  back 
whereof  is  fixed  the  drone  above 
mentioned,  as  alfo  a (hort  pipe, 
through  which  the  whole  in- 
drument  is  inflated  by  the  mouth 
of  the  performer.  There  is  no 
need  to  infert  a figure  of  this  in- 
drument,  as  it  d.ffers  but  very 
little  from  the  Scotch  bagpipe. 

Merfennus  adds  that  in  France 
the  country  people  make  ufe  of 
this  indrument  on  holidays,  and 
in  their  fongs  and  dances  at 
weddings  j nay  that  they  fing 
their  vefpers  to  it  in  churches 
where  there  are  no  organs.  In 
the  next  propofition  he  deferibes 
an  indrument  of  an  elegant  form  and  richly  decorated,  called  the  Mu- 
fettc,  the  bagpipe  of  the  French. 

In  Prop.  XIV.  he  deferibes  the  Italian  bagpipe,  called  by  him  the 
Surdeline ; this  is  a much  larger  and  more  complicated  indrument 
than  either  of  the  fa.  mer,  and  confids  of  many  pipes  and  conduits 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  wind,  with  keys  for  the  opening  of  the 
holes  by  the  prdTure  of  the  fingers  : this  indrument,  as  alfo  the  Mu- 
fette,  is  inflated  by  means  of  bellows,  which  the  performer  blows 
with  his  arm,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fingers  the  pipe. 
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CHAP.  X. 


MERSENNUS  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  thofc  inftruments  which 
ferve  for  ecclefiaftical  harmony ; and  fir  ft  he  deferibes  the 
Cornet.  He  fays  the  ufe  of  it  is  to  fupply  the  acuter  founds,  which 
he  fays  in  this  inftrument  vibrate  after  the  manner  of  lightning.  The 
form  of  the  Cornet  in  its  various  fizes  is  thus  reprefented  by  him. 
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The  firft  figure  is  of  a treble  cornet,  the  fecond  ftiews  the  lower 
part  of  the  tenor,  the  third  is  the  bafs,  of  a ferpentine  form,  and  is 
four  or  five  feet  in  length.  Merfennus  fays  that  the  founds  of  the 
cornet  are  vehement,  but  that  thofc  who  are  Ikilful,  foch  as  Quic- 
let,  the  royal  cornctift,  are  able  fo  to  foften  and  modulate  them, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  fweet.  He  adds  that  the  true  and  genuine 
bafs  of  the  cornet  is  the  Serpent.  Of  this  inftrument  Merfennus 
gives  a particular  delcription  in  Prop.  XVI.  And  firft  he  exhibits  it 
in  this  form : 

The  Serpent  he  fays  is 
thus  contorted  to  render 
it  commodious  for  car- 
riage, its  length  being  fix 
feet  and  one  inch.  As  it 
is  ufually  made  of  a very 
brittle  wood,  namely  nut- 
tree,  and  its  thicknefs  be- 
ing but  one  line,  or  the 
twelfth  of  an  inch  ; it  is 
ufually  covered  with  lea- 
ther, and  alfo  llrengthen- 
ed  with  the  finews  of 
oxen  glewed  round  the 
firft  curve,  which  is  the 
part  by  which  it  is  held 
when  tranfported  from 
one  place  to  another, 
though  thefe  precautions 
are  unneceflary,  when,  as 
is  frequently  the  cafe,  this 
inftrument  is  made  of 
brafs  or  filver. 

Merfennus  mentions 
fome  peculiar  properties 
of  this  inftrument,  and, 
among  others,  that  the 
found  of  it  is  ftrong  e- 
nough  to  drown  twenty 
robuft. 
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robuft  voices,  being  animated  by  the  breath  of  a boy,  and  yet  the 
found  of  it  may  be  attempered  to  the  foftnefs  of  the  fwcetcft  voice. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  inflrument  is,  that  great  as  the  diftance 
between  the  third  and  fourth  hole  appears,  yet  whether  the  third 
hole  be  open  or  fhut,  the  difference  is  but  a tone. 

After  a defeription  of  the  Hunting-horn,  Merfennus  proceeds  in 
Prop  XVIII.  to  explain  the  figure,  parts,  fyflem,  tones,  and  ufe  of 
that  noble  inflrument  the  trumpet* : he  fays  that  the  fy  (lem  of  this  in- 
flrument is  wonderful,  as  indeed  it  appears  to  be  from  his  deferip- 
tion of  it,  in  which  he  remarks  that  its  firft  or  loweft  found  is  C fa 
i'T,  and  its  next  towards  the  acute,  G sol  re  ; and  that  it  cannot  by 
any  means  whatever  be  made  to  utter  the  intermediate  founds  re  mi 
FA.  Again  he  fays  the  third  found  is  C fa  ut  in  the  acute,  making 
a diatefiaron  to  the  fecond.  He  endeavours  in  a long  difeourfe  to  al- 
fign  reafons  for  the  defers  in  this  inflrument ; but  they  are  better  ac- 
counted for  in  a paffage  above-cited  from  a paper  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfadlions  written  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Roberts,  deferibing  the 
trumpet  marine. 

But,  notwithflanding  thefe  defedts  in  the  trumpet,  Merfennus,  in 
Prop.  XX.  fpeaking  of  a trumpet  fomewhat  different  from  the  for- 
mer, intimates  that  they  may  in  a great  mcafurc  be  overcome  by 
pradlice;  and  fays  that  his  imagination  of  the  poffibility  of  fo  doing 
is  flrongly  cncreafed  by  certain  letters  by  him  received  from  Monf. 
Bourdelot,  a mofl  learned  phyfician,  refident  at  Rome,  who  therein 
afferts  that  a famous  performer  on  the  trumpet,  Hieronymo  Fantino 
by  name,  had  actually  produced  from  his  inflrument  all  the  tones  with- 
in its  compafs  without  intermiffion,  joining  them  with  thofe  of  the  or- 
gan of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  Girolamo  Frefcobaldi,  the  organift 
of  that  church  playing  on  it  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  true,  Merfennus  fays, 
that  the  trumpeters  of  the  duke  de  Crequi,  the  French  embaffador, 
objected  to  thefe  tones  as  inordinate,  and  indeed  fpurious ; but  whe- 

• The  trumpet  is  faid  by  Vinccntio  Galileo,  in  his  Dialogo  della  Mufica,  pipe  146^ 
to  have  been  invented  at  Nuremberg  ; and  there  is  extant  a memoir  which  fliews  that  trum- 
pets were  made  to  great  perfection  by  an  artift  in  that  city,  who  was  ftlfo  an  admired  per* 
former  on  that  inflrument,  it  is  as  follows  : • Hans  Meufchcl  of  Nuremberg,  for  his  ac- 
4 curacy  in  making  trumpets,  as  alfo  for  his  (kill  in  phying  on  the  fame  atone,  and  in  the 

* accompan yment  with  the  voice,  was  of  fo  great  renown,  that  he  was  frequently  fent 

• for  to  the  palaces  of  princes  the  diftance  of  fcveral  hundred  miles.  Pope  Leo  X.  for 
‘ whom  he  had  made  fun  dry  trumpets  of  Giver,  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  after  having 
4 been  delighted  with  his  exqui file  performance,  difmificd  him  with  a munificent  reward.' 
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thcr  they  are  necefiarily  to  be  deemed  fo  or  not,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  a regular  fucccflionof  intervals  on  the  trumpet  be  repugnant  to 
the  order  of  nature  or  not,  he  recommends  as  aqucftion  well  worthy 
of  confederation  *. 

Prop.  XXI.  contains  a defcription  of  the  Tuba  traflilis  or  Sacbut, 
fo  called  from  its  being  capable  of  being  drawn  out ; it  is  elfcwhere 
faid  by  Merfennus  to  be  the  true  bafs  of  the  military  trumpet,  and 
indeed  the  fimilarity  of  found  in  both  feems  to  indicate  no  lefs. 

In  the  concluding  Propofition  of  this  book,  viz,  that  numbered. 
XXII.  he  defcribes  a Chinefe  inftrument,  which  he  fays  was  fent  him. 
by  an  Englifh  gentleman  named  Hardys  it  confifts  of  a large  cane 
excavated  and  fixed  to  the  necks  of  twcCucurbites,  hollow  and  with- 
out bottoms  s along  the  furface  of  the  cane,  but  a little  diftant  from, 
it,  chords  are  drained  by  the  means  of  pins ; he  adds  that  the  method 
of  performing  on  this  inftrument  is  by  iron  pledlra  faftened  to  tba~ 
ends  of  the  fingers. 

He  alfo  defcribes  another  inftrument,  which  he  fays  was  fent  to 
him  from  Rome  by  Giovanni  Battifta  Doni,  fecretary  to  Cardinal 
Barberini.  It  was  conftru&ed  of  the  half  of  an  Indian  fruit  of  the 
melon  kind,  cleared  from  its  contents,  and  afterwards  covered  on  the 
top  with  a ferpent’s  fkin  like  a kettle-drum  : to  this  was  affixed  on 
the  belly  of  the  inftrument  a handle  made  of  an  Indian  reed,  about- 
twice  the  length  of  the  body.  He  defcribes  alfo  other  Chinefe  and 
Indian  inftruments,  equally  barbarous  and  ill-conftru&ed  with  thofe 
abovementioned. 

In  the  fucceeding  book,  entitled  De  Organis,  Campanis,  Tympa- 
nis,  ac  csteris  Inftrumentis  xfcvepnott,  feu  qu®  pcrcutiuntur, 
Merfennus  enters  into  a moft  minute  inveftigation  of  the  natures  and 
properties  of  thefc  feveral  inftruments,  and  with  refpeO  to  the  organ 
in  particular,  he  is  fo  very  precife,  that  were  the  art  of  organ-build- 
ing loft  to  the  world,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  it  might  be 
recovered  by  means  of  this  book. 

* The  French  horn  is  no  other  than  a wreathed  or  contorted  trumpet : it  labours  under 
the  lame  defetts  as  the  trumpet  itfclf,  but  thefe  of  late  have  been  fo  palliated,  as  to  re- 
quire no  particular  fclettion  of  keys  for  this  inftrument.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 773  a foreigner  named  Spandau  played  in  a concert  at  the  t Jpcra-houfe  a concerto,  part 
whereof  was  in  the  key  of  C with  the  minor  third,  in  the  performance  whereof  all  the 
intervals  feemedto  be  as  perfect  as  in  any  wind-inftrumem  j this  improvement  was  c Rett- 
ed by  putting  his  right  hand  into  the  bottom  or  bell  of  the  inftrument,  and  attempering 
the  founds  by  the  application  of  his  fingers  to  different  parts  of  the  tube. 
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It  is  impoflible  fo  to  abridge  this  elaborate  and  curious  trad,  as  to 
render  it  of  any  ufe  to  the  generality  of  readers,  it  mud  therefore  fuf- 
fice  to  fay  that  it  contains  a defcription  of  the  feveral  parts  of  an  or- 
gm,  of  the  materials  and  dimenfions  of  the  feveral  orders  of  pipes, 
with  the  divifion  of  the  Abacus  or  key-board,  and  the  temperament 
of  the  inftrument. 

Speaking  of  pipes,  he  diftinguifties  between  fuch  as  are  flopped  at 
the  ends,  and  fuch  as  are  open  ; as  alfo  between  pipes  of  wood  and 
of  metal.  Afligning  the  effedts  of  thefe  different  materials  in  the 
produdion  of  tones  of  various  kinds,  he  (hews  alfo  the  ufe  of  that 
tongue,  which  being  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  any  pipe,  caufes  it  to 
yield  a found  like  that  of  a reed.  As  to  the  proportion  between 
the  length  and  circumference  of  pipes,  he  fays  it  is  a very  difficult 
thing  to  afeertain,  but  that  experience  Ihcws  that  the  quadruple 
ratio  is  the  caufe  of  the  beft  found.  This  proportion  is  not  taken  from 
the  diameter  of  the  tube,  but  from  the  width  of  the  plate,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  of  metal,  of  which  it  is  formed,  which  when  reduced 
to  a cylinder,  bears  a ratio  of  about  7 to  22  to  its  circumference. 
Neverthelefs  he  fays  that  in  the  firft  order  of  pipes  the  largeft  is 
iixteen  feet  in  length  j he  adds  that  he  had  feen  pipes  thirty-two  feet 
long,  but  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  ear  to  form  a judgment  of 
the  founds  which  thefe  produce  j and  thefe  pipes  be  refembles  to 
chords  of  fuch  an  enofmous  length,  as  make  but  twelve  returns  and 
a half  in  the  fpace  of  a fecond  of  time. 

The  difference  of  pipes  in  refpedl  of  the  acumen  and  gravity  of 
their  founds,  depends  upon  their  fize,  for  the  longer  the  pipe  is,  the 
flower  are  its  vibrations,  and  consequently  the  graver  is  its  found  ; 
and,  what  is  much  to  be  wondered  at,  a pipe  flopped  at  the  end  will 
produce  a found  an  odtave  lower  than  when  open  *. 

From  thefe  particulars  refpedting  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  their  ratios, 
and  the  founds  produced  by  them,  Merfennus  proceeds  to  explain  the 
mechanifm  of  this  noble  inftrument  by  a verbal  defcription  of  its 
feveral  parts,  and  reprefentations  thereof  in  diagrams.  Such  a minute 

• Merfennus  in  another  place  feems  to  contradiQ  hitnfclf,  faying  that  a covered  pipe 
of  the  fame  height  and  breadth  with  an  open  one,  does  not  produce  a perfeft  diapafon  or 
octave,  but  one  that  is  diminifhed  by  a femitone,  and  that  the  fame  when  twice  as  wide 
makes  an  oftave  increafed  by  a femitone.  The  organ-buildcre,  in  order  to  avoid  this, 
make  the  breadth  of  the  covered  pipes  fefquialtera  to  that  of  the  open  ones,  in  order  to  con- 
ftitute  a perfeft  oftave. 
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dcfcription  as  this  was  necefiary  in  a work  that  profeflcs  no  lefs  than  to 
teach  the  art  of  making  the  feveral  indruments  of  which  it  treats.  In 
a work  fuch  as  is  the  prefent,  the  fame  degree  of  precifion  will  hardly 
be  required,  efpecially  as  a very  accurate  deferiptionof  the  organ  is  con- 
tained in  the  Fatteur  d’Orgues,  which  makes  part  of  the  Defcriptions 
desArts  et  Metiers,  now  publifhing  at  Paris;  and  a very  fatisfadloryone 
is  extant  in  the  Principles  of  Mechanics  of  Mr.  W.  Emerfon,  Lond. 
quarto,  1758;  neverthelcfs  fuch  a general  defeription  of  the  organ  is 
here  given  as  is  confident  with  the  nature  of  the  prefent  work. 

From  what  has  already  been  laid  of  the  organ,  it  appears  that  it  is 
to  be  confidered  in  the  feveral  views  of  a machine  and  a mufical  in- 
flrument ; the  former  of  thefe  belong  to  the  fcience  of  mechanics, 
and  fuch  as  are  (killed  therein  may  with  wonder  contemplate  this 
noble  effort  of  ingenuity  and  indudry  ; fuch  will  be  delighted  to  ob- 
ferve  the  means  by  which  an  indrument  of  this  magnitude  is  inflated, 
and  thofe  contrivances  of  du&s  and  canals,  whereby  a due  proportion 
of  wind  is  didributed  to  thoufands  of  pipes  of  different  forms  and 
magnitudes,  and  by  what  means  it  is  fo  communicated  as  to  be  in 
readinefs  to  obey  the  touch  of  the  finger,  they  will  wonder  at  the  va- 
riety of  found  produced  by  pipes  formed  of  the  fiune  materials  dif- 
ferently condrudcd,  and  at  the  regular  and  artful  arrangement  of 
thefe  for  thepurpofe  of  occupying  the  whole  of  a given  fpace  ; and, 
ladly,  they  will  be  adonifhed  at  the  general  and  univerfal  concent  of 
parts,  which  renders  the  whole  of  this  dupendous  machine  obedient 
to  the  will  of  the  performer. 

In  the  confideration  of  the  organ  as  a mufical  indrument,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  founds  produced  by  it  are  of  various  kinds,  that  is 
to  fay,  fome  refemble  thofe  of  the  flute  or  pipe,  allowing  for  the 
difl’erence  of  dirillnefs  and  mellownefs  arifing  from  different  degrees 
of  magnitude  ; others  have  a found  arifing  from  the  tremulous  motion 
of  the  air  refembling  the  human  voice,  others  imitate  the  clangor 
of  the  trumpet ; and  thofe  orders  of  pipes,  whether  fimple  or  com- 
pounded, that  in  the  condrudlion  of  the  indrument  arc  connected  to- 
gether or  rendered  fubfervient  to  one  touch  of  the  key,  are  called  dops. 

The  fimple  dops  arc  thofe  in  which  only  one  pipe  anfwers  to  the 
touch  of  the  key,  thefe  arc  the  Diapalbn*,  Principal,  Tierce,  Twelfth, 

* This  is  an  improper  term  to  fignify  a Angle  order  of  pipes:  the  organ-makers  are 
betrayed  into  the  ulc  of  it  In  the  confideration  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmony. of 
the  indrument,  the  pitch  of  all  the  other  orders  of  pipes  being  accommodated  to  it.  See 
the  Uue  fenfc  of  the  word  Diapafon  in  a fubfequent  note. 
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Fifteenth,  Flute,  Block-Flute,  Trumpet,  Clarion,  Nazard,  Vox-hu- 
mana,  Krumhorn,  and  fome  others.  The  compound  flops  are  the 


Cornet,  the  Sefquialtera,  Mixture,  Furniture, 
and  (undry  others ; and  are  fo  called  for  that 
in  them  feveral  pipes  are  made  to  fpeak  at  the 
touch  of  a Angle  key,  as  in  the  Sefquialtera 
three,  in  the  Cornet  five,  in  the  Mixture  and 
in  the  Furniture  three,  four,  or  more  ; and  the 
full  organ  or  chorus  is  compounded  of  all. 

Among  pipes  a diftinflion  occurs,  not  only 
with  refpeft  to  the  materials  of  which  they  arc 
formed  *,  but  alfo  between  thofe  in  which  the 
wind  is  cut  by  the  tongue,  which  is  viftble  in 
the  aperture  of  pipes  of  that  clafs,  and  others 
where  the  percuflion  is  againfl  a reed  as  it  is 
called,  though  made  of  brafs,  inferted  in  the 
body  of  the  pipe,  and  which  anfwers  to  the 
Glottis  or  upper  part  of  the  human  larynx  ; and 
of  pipes  thus  conftrudted  are  compofed  the  flops 
called  the  Vox-humana,  Regal,  Krumhorn, 
Trumpet,  Clarion,  Hautboy,  and  many  others. 
The  figures  here  exhibited  reprefent  thefeGIot- 
tides  in  different  views,  as  alfo  a pipe  with  the 
glottis  affixed  to  it. 

Fig.  A (hews  the  glottis  of  a trumpet-pipe  in 
front;  the  wire  is  doubled  at  top,  and  one  end 
thereof  is  bent  down,  and  made  to  form  a bar; 
the  front  of  the  glottis  is  of  thin  brafs  and  very 
elaftic  ; the  bar  prefling  hard  againfl  this  plate, 
being  moved  upwards  or  downwards  by  the 
wire,  opens  or  clofes  the  aperture,  making  the 
found  cither  flatter  or  (harper,  and  this  is  the 
method  of  tuning  pipes  of  this  kind.  Fig.  B is 
a fide  view  of  a glottis  with  the  aperture.  In 


• Pipe)  are  made  of  either  wood  or  metal,  fome  have  mouths  like  flutes,  other)  have 
reeds ; the  (mailed  pipes  are  made  of  tin,  or  of  tin  and  lead  ; the  found  of  wooden  and 
leaden  pipes  is  foft,  (hort  pipes  are  open  and  the  long  ones  are  flopped  : the  mouths  of 
large  fquare  wooden  pipes  are  flopped  with  valves  ofleather.  Metal  pipes  have  a little  car 
on  each  fide  of  the  mouth  to  tune  them,  by  bending  it  a little  in  or  out.  Whatever  m te 
any  open  pipe  founds,  when  the  mouth  is  flopped  it  will  found  an  o&avc  higher,  and  a 
pipe  twice  its  capacity  will  found  an  odlavc  lower. 
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Fig.  C the  pipe  containing  the  glottis  is  mounted  on  a canal  orduft, 
which  being  placed  on  the  wind-cheft,  conveys  the  wind  to  the  aper- 
ture; which  cutting  againft  the  end  of  the  fpring,  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  that  reedy  tone  which  diftinguilhes  pipes  of  this  clafs. 

Of  the  pipes  in  an  organ  thofe  called  the  Diapafons*  are  to  be 
confidcred  as  the  bafts  or  foundation  ; above  thefe  fucceed  in  regular 
order  other  Ample  ftops,  tuned  in  harmonical  intervals  to  the  diapa- 
fons,  as  the  tierce  or  third,  the  fefquialtera  in  the  ratio  of  3 to  z,  or 
the  fifth  j fome  in  the  o£tave,  others  in  the  tenth,  which  is  the  re- 
plicate of  the  third,  the  twelfth  the  replicate  of  the  fifth,  the  bifdia- 
pafon,  and  fo  on  to  the  twenty-fecond.  By  means  of  the  Regiftcrs 
that  command  the  feveral  orders  of  pipes,  the  wind  is  either  admit- 
ted into  or  excluded  from  them  feverally  ; and  we  accordingly  hear 
the  cornet,  the  flute,  or  the  trumpet,  &c.  at  the  will  of  the  per- 
former. When  all  the  ftops  are  drawn,  and  the  regifters  open,  the 
wind  pervades  the  whole  inftrument,  and  we  hear  that  full  and  com- 
plete harmony,  that  general  and  univerfal  concent,  which,  as  being 
per  omnes,  is  what  the  ancient  writers  mean  to  exprefs  by  the  term 
Diapafon  -f-. 

And  here  it  is  wonderful  to  confider  that  notwithftanding  that  furd 
quantity  in  the  mufical  fyftcm,  which  renders  it  impoflible  precifely 

• Thefe  are  of  two  kimlt,  the  open  and  the  flopped,  the  latter  are  of  wood,  and  are 
fo  called  from  their  being  flopped  with  a tampion  or  plug  of  wood  cloathed  with  leather. 

t The  following  paflages  in  fome  of  our  bed  poets  fully  juftify  the  above  fenfe  of  thefe 
words : 

And  ’twixt  them  both  a quadrate  was  the  bafe. 

Proportion'd  equally  by  feuen  and  nine  ; 

Nine  was  the  circle  fet  in  hcauen’s  place. 

All  which  compacted,  made  a goodly  Dyapaft. 

Faerie  Queenl,  book  U.  canto  ix.  ftanza  aa. 


JsrrM  againft  nature’s  chime,  and  with  harfh  din 
Broke  the  fair  mufic  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whofc  love  their  motion  fway’d 
In  perfect  Diapafon  while  they  flood 
In  firft  obedience  and  their  (late  of  good. 

Milton,  at  a folemn  mufic. 

Many  a fweet  rife,  many  as  fweet  a fall, 

A full-mouth’d  Diapafon  fwallcws  all.  Crashaw. 

From  harmony  from  heav'nly  harmony 
This  univerfal  frame  began  ; 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  ail  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

The  Diapafon  doling  full  in  man. 

JP&ydek,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  1687. 
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to  adjuft  the  intervals  that  compofe  the  diateflaron,  and  which,  as 
Boetius  obferves,  makes  the  amount  of  fix  fefquiodtavc  tones  to  ex- 
ceed the  diapafon,  by  the  commixture  of  pipes  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned,  all  the  irregularities  hence  arifing  are  reconciled,  and  in 
effedt  annihilated. 

Of  the  flops  of  an  organ,  the  mod  ufual  are  the  Diapafons,  the 
open  and  flopped,  the  Tierce,  Sefquialtera,  Flute,  Cornet,  Tenth, 
Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Principal,  Furniture,  Mixture,  Trumpet,  Cla- 
rion, Hautboy,  Larigot,  Vox-humana,  Krumhorn,  and  Nazard. 
The  foreign  organs,  efpecially  thofe  of  Germany,  have  many  more, 
particularly  that  in  the  abbey  church  of  Weingarten,  a town  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  which  has  flxty-fix,  and  contains  no  fewer  than 
fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix  pipes*.  The  organ  at  Haerlem 
is  faid  to  have  fixty  flops,  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the 
Englifli  workmen,  among  which  are  the  Bourdon,  Gemfcn-horn, 
the  Quintadena,  Schalmey,  Dulciana,  Buzain,  and  Zink  -J-. 

• Of  this  inflrument,  the  molt  elegant  andfuperbof  any  in  the  world,  the  figure,  with 
a particular  defeription,  is  given  in  the  Fa£tcur  d’Orgues  abovementioned. 

t The  names,  as  alfo  the  etymologies  of  thefe  appellations  are  but  little  underftood, 
and  many  of  them  have  fo  departed  from  their  primitive  fignifications,  that  they  may  be 
faid  to  be  arbitrary ; to  inltance  in  the  Tierce  and  Sefquialtera,  the  former  can  mean  no- 
thing but  a third  above  the  diapafons,  and  the  Utter  mull  ftgnify  the  interval  expreffed  by 
that  term  which  fignifics  the  whole  and  its  half,  viz.  the  ratio  of  3 to  2,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  muficians,  the  diapente  or  fifth  ; whereas  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  tune 
the  Tierce  a feventeentb,  i.  e.  a doable  oAave  and  a third,  and  to  compound  the  Sefqui- 
aitcra  of  the  unifon  third  and  fifth. 

Many  of  the  above  names  befpeak  their  fignificadon,  others  require  to  he  explained  ■, 
the  Larigot  means  a flajolct.  The  Krumhorn  is  an  imitation  of  a pipe  deferibed  by  Otto- 
marus  Lufcinius,  in  his  Mufurgia,  lib.  I.  pag.  20,  and  alfo  in  vot,  II.  of  this  work,  page 
432,  and  is  often  corrupted  into  Cremona,  from  a notion  that  the  found  of  this  flop  re- 
femblcs  that  of  a Cremona  violin. 

The  Nazard,  or,  as  Mcrfennus  terms  it,  the  Nafutus,  from  its  fnufiling  tone,  refem- 
bles  the  Caging  of  thofe  who  utter  founds  fcemingly  through  the  nofe 

The  word  Bourdon  fignifics  the  dtone  of  a bagpipe  ; the  Latin  word  for  it  is  Bombus, 
as  alfo  Bombyx.  Hoffmann.  Lex.  Univcr.in  Art.  Merfennus  in  bis  Latin  work  ufes  the 
latter.  At  Mancheder,  qnd  alfo  at  Coventry,  is  an  organ  with  this  flop. 

The  Gemfcn-born  is  a fmall  pipe  made  ot  the  horn  of  a quadruped  called  the  Gems,  a 
Shamoy  or  wild  goat.  Lufcinius  deferibes  it,  and  the  flop  lo  named  is  an  imitation  of  it. 
See  vol.  II.  page  452. 

The  appellation  Quintadena,  corruptly  fpelt  Quintadccna,  quafi  Quinta  ad  una,  or 
five  to  one.  This  is  the  ratio  of  the  greater  feventeenth,  which  the  word  Quintadena  was 
doubtlcfs  intended  to  befpeak,  and  the  diapafons  are  the  acute  terms,  conlequently  the 
pitch  of  this  flop  is  a double  octave  and  a third  major  below  the  diapafons.  In  the  organ 
of  Spitalfields  church,  made  by  Bridge,  is  a flop  which  he  improperly,  as  it  fliould  feem, 
called  a Quintadena,  the  pitch  of  it  being  only  a fifth  above  the  diapafons.  However  it 
is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  England. 
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The  German  organs  have  alfo  keys  for  the  feet,  called  Pedals,  an 
invention  of  a German,  named  Bernhard,  about  the  year  1400. 
Thefe  command  certain  pipes,  which,  to  incrcafe  the  harmony,  are 
tuned  below  the  diapafons. 

Among  the  modern  improvements  of  the  organ  the  raoft  remark- 
able are  the  Swell  and  the  Tremblant,  the  former,  invented  by  an 
Englifh  artificer,  confifts  in  a number  of  pipes  placed  in  a remote 
part  of  the  infirument,  and  inclofed  in  a kind  of  box,  which  being 
gradually  opened  by  the  preffure  of  the  foot,  increafes  the  found  as 
the  wind  does  the  found  of  a peal  of  bells,  or  fupprefies  it  in  like 
manner  by  the  contrary  afiion.  The  Tremblant  is  a contrivance  by 
means  of  a valve  in  the  Port-vent  or  paffage  from  the  wind-cheft,  to 
check  the  wind,  and  admit  it  only  by  Harts ; fo  that  the  notes  feem 
to  Hammer,  and  the  whole  inflrument  to  fob,  in  a manner  very  of- 
fenfive  to  the  car.  In  the  organ  at  the  German  chapel  in  the  Savoy, 
is  a Tremblant. 

In  cathedral  churches  where  there  are  generally  two  organs,  a 
large  and  a fmall,  the  latter  the  French  diflinguilh  by  the  epithet 
Pofitif,  the  reafon  whereof  we  are  to  feek,  the  term  being  only  proper 
and  belonging  to  organs  fixed  to  a certain  place,  and  is  ufed  in  contra- 
diflindion  to  portatif,  a term  applied  to  thofe  portable  ones,  which, 
like  the  Regal,  may  be  carried  about.  We  in  England  call  it  the 
choir,  and  by  corruption  the  chair  organ. 

The  word  Schalmey  is  derived  from  Chalumcau,  and  the  latter  from  Calamus.  The 
Schalmey  iidcfcribed  by  Lufcinius,  Mufurgia,  lib  I.  pag.  19,  and  is  a kind  of  hautboy, 
very  long  and  (lender.  See  the  figure  of  it  in  vol.  II.  page  450. 

The  Dulcian  is  probably  an  imitation  of  an  infirument  of  Moorifh  original,  called  the 
Dulqayna,  a kind  of  tenor- hautboy,  or,  as  Broflard  drferibes  it,  a fmall  balloon.  Mention 
is  made  of  this  infirument  byCerone,  lib  XXI.  cap.  i.  and  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote, 
* Kntrc  Moros — fe  ufa  un  genero  de  Dulqavnas  que  paracen  nueflras  Chirimiaa.'  See 
vol.  ill.  page  227,  in  not.  Or  it  might  fignify  a Hop  called  the  Dulciana,  confiding  of 
very  long  and  narrow  pipes  in  unifon  with  the  diapafon,  but  that  the  latter  is  (aid  to  be  a 
very  recent  invention. 

The  word  Buzain  is  a corruption  of  Bufaun,  or,  as  it  is  now  fpelt,  Pofaune,  which  fig- 
nifics  a Sacbut  or  bafs-trumpet,  and  the  (lop  fo  named  is  an  imitation  of  that  inflrument, 
which  fee  reprefented  in  vol.  II.  page  454. 

The  Zink,  corruptly  fpelt  Cink,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Zinken  horn,  a very  fmall  pipe, 
or  tather  a whittle,  described  and  delineated  from  Lufcinius,  vol.  II.  page  452,  of  this 
work  It  is  made  of  a fmall  branch  of  a deer’s  horn. 

The  defire  of  variety  in  the  flops  of  an  organ  has  been  indulged  to  a ridiculous  degree. 
In  the  organ  at  Weingarten  are  flops  intended  to  imitate  the  found  of  bells,  the  voice  of 
the  cuckow,  and  the  roaring  of  the  fea.  Other  abfurd  fancies  have  intruded  into  this  no- 
ble inflrumenr,  fuch  as  figures  that  beat  time,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Donne  in  thefe  lines : 

‘ As  in  fome  organs,  puppets  dance  above, 

‘ And  bellows  pant  below,  which  them  do  move.'  Satire  II. 
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The  foregoing  account,  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ncceflity  of  giv- 
ing at  large  Mcrfennus’s  defeription,  may  ferve  for  a general  idea  of 
the  organ.  The  early  fabricators  of  this  inftrument  are  as  little 
known  as  celebrated  by  their  works  ; Zarlino  mentions  two  perfons 
at  Rome,  Vincenzo  Colombi  and  Vincenzo  Colonna,  famous  organ- 
makers  in  his  time ; but  before  them,  viz.  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  flouriihed  Rudolphus  Agricola,  an  admir- 
able artift,  who  made  the  organ  at  Groningen*.  Ralph  Dallans,  Ber- 
nard Smith,  and  Renatus  Harris,  are  names  well  known  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  as  excellent  organ-makers.  Of  thefe 
an  account  will  hereafter  be  given.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  tharthere  is  no  method  of  eftimating  the  improvement  of  the 
manual  arts  fo  fatisfadtory  as  that  of  comparing  the  works  of  modern 
artificers  with  thofc  of  the  ancient.  The  raechanifm  of  an  organ  at 
this  day  proves  it  to  be  a wonderful  machine,  conftrudted  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  mod  elegantly  wrought.  The  following  figure  re- 
prefents  an  organ  in  the  time  of  king  Stephen,  taken  from  a manu- 
feript  Pfalter  of  Eadwinein  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
Inlig.  R.  17.  i. 


The  eighth  and  lad  hook  of  the  Harmonics  treats  of  bells  and  other- 
inftruments  of  percuflion,  including  therein  drums  of  various  kinds, 
as  alfo  Caftanets,  the  Claquebois  or  regals  of  wood  deferibed 

• RunoLrmJs  Agricola  was  born  at  HafHen  in  Friefland,  two  miles  from  Gronin- 
gen. He  was  a learned  divine,  philofophcr,  poet,  and  mufician,  and  alio  an  excellent 
mechanic.  There  are  of  his  compofition  Songs  in  his  native  language  to  muCc  in  four. 
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vol.  II.  page  449  of  this  work  ; and  defeending  even  to  the  Cym- 
balum  Orale,  or  Jew's-harp. 

With  refpe£t  to  bells,  Merfennus  treats  of  the  different  metals  of 
which  they  are  formed,  of  their  figure,  craflitude,  and  degrees  of 
ponderofity  as  they  refpedt  each  other  in  any  given  feries.  He  dc- 
feribes  alfo  thofe  peals  of  bells  in  the  towers  of  many  churches  in 
Germany,  called  Carillons,  on  which,  by  the  help  of  a contrivance 
of  ropes  fattened  to  the  clappers,  and  colledled  together  at  the  lower 
extremities,  tunes  are  played  at  ftated  hours  ofNthe  day.  This  kind 
of  practice  on  bells  is  in  effedl  tolling,  and  not  ringing,  an  art  which 
feems  to  be  peculiar  to  England,  which  for  this  reafon  is  termed  the 
ringing  ittand. 

The  ringing  of  bells  is  a curious  exercifeof  the  invention  and  me- 
mory } and  though  a recreation  chiefly  of  the  lower  fort  of  people,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  tolling  a bell  is  nothing  more  than  the  pro« 
ducing  a found  by  a ttrokc  of  the  clapper  againtt  the  fide  of  the  bell, 
the  bell  itfelf  being  in  a pendant  pofltion  and  at  rett.  In  ringing,  the 
bell,  by  means  of  a wheel  and  a rope,  is  elevated  to  a perpendicular  j 
in  its  motion  to  this  fltuation  the  clapper  ttrikes  forcibly  on  one  fide, 
and  in  its  return  downwards,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bell,  producing 
at  each  ttrokc  a found.  The  mufic  of  bells  is  altogether  melody,  but 
the  pleafure  arifing  from  it  confitts  in  the  variety  of  interchanges  and 
the  various  fucccfiion  and  general  predominance  of  the  confonances 
in  the  founds  produced  *. 

parts  : he  is  alfo  fait!  to  have  fung  well,  and  to  have  had  a fine  hand  on  the  lute.  Mel- 
chior Adamus  has  celebrated  him  for  his  extenfive  learning  and  (kill  in  mufic.  That  he 
made  the  organ  at  St.  Martin’s  church  is  uniformly  believed  throughout  the  Netherlands 
upon  better  authority  than  bare  tradition  t Benthem,  in  his  Hollandifchen  Kirch-und 
Schulcn-Staat,  exprcfsly  aflerts  it  i and  with  him  W alther  agrees  in  the  relation  of  the  fad. 
The  organ  of  Agrioola  is  yet  remaining  in  St.  Martin’s  church  t fome  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  fince  his  time,  but  they  are  no  more  to  be  confidered  as  improvements, 
than  the  additions  to  the  organs  of  Father  Smith,  which  ferve  but  as  a foil  to  the  unim- 
proved part  of  the  inllrument. 

* The  invention  of  belts,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  are  hung  in  the  towers  or  fteeples 
of  Cliridian  churches,  is  by  Polydore  Virgil  and  others,  aferibed  to  PauMnus  bidiop  of 
Nola,  a city  of  Campania,  about  the  year  400 ; it  is  laid  that  the  names  Noise  and 
Campari®,  the  one  referring  to  the  city,  the  other  to  the  country,  were  for  that  rea- 
fon  given  to  them.  In  the  time  of  Clothair  II.  king  qf  France,  and  in  the  year 
610,  the  army  of  that  king  was  flighted  from  the  fiegc  of  the  city  of  Sens  by  ringing 
the  bells  of  St.  Stephen's  church.  Vincent,  Spec.  Hid.  lib.  XXIII.  cap.  ix.  Kcde 
relates  that  about  the  year  670,  * Audivit  fubito  in  acre  notum  Campanse  fonum,  quo 
* ad  orationcs  excitari  vel  convocari  folebant.’  Hid.  Eccl.  lib.  IV.  cap.  xxiii.  Ingulphus 
mentions  that  Turketulus,  abbatof  Croyland,  who  died  about  the  year  870,  gave  a great 
bell  to  the  church  of  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Gutblac,  and  afterwards  fix  others. 
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The  Harmonie  Univerfelle  contains  in  fubrtance  the  whole  of  the 
Harmonici,  but  is  in  fome  meafure  improved  in  the  latter.  There 
are  neverthelcfs  fome  tradls,  and  many  curious  particulars  in  the 
French  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  work.  To  inftance 
in  Livre  Septicfme,  entitled  Des  Inftrumens  de  Percuflion  ; in  this  is 
an  account  of  a French  mufician  bom  in  1517.  named  Jacques  Mau- 
duit,  and  who,  though  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  on  mufic, 

viz.  two  which  he  called  Bartholomew  and  Bettelin,  two  called  T urketul  and  Tatwin, 
and  two  named  Pega  and  Bega,  all  which  rang  together : the  fame  author  fays,  ‘ Noil 
1 erat  tunc  tanta  cottfonantia  cam  pan  a rum  in  toti  Anglia.’  Ingulph.  Hid.  fol.  889,  edit. 
Franc.  Not  long  after  Kinfeus,  archbilhop  of  York,  built  a tower  of  done  to  the 
church  of  St.  John  at  Beverly,  and  placed  therein  two  great  bells,  and  at  the  fame  time 
provided  that  other  churches  in  his  dioccfe  fltould  be  furniflted  with  bells.  J.  Stubbs, 
Aft.  Pont.  Eborc.  fol.  1700.  See  more  about  bells  in  Spclman’s  Gloflary,  voceCAMP  ana, 
and  in  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Chridian  Church,  book  VIII.  chap.  vii.  feft  15. 

Mention  is  made  by  St.  Aldhelm,  and  William  of  Malmclbury,  of  hells  given  by 
St.  Dundan  to  the  churches  in  the  Wed. 

In  the  times  of  popery  bells  were  baptized  and  anointed  Oleo  Chrifmatis  i they  were 
exorcifed  and  bleffed  by  thebifhop,  from  a belief  that  when  thefe  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed they  had  power  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  the  air,  to  calm  tempeds,  to  extinguifh 
fire,  and  to  recreate  even  the  dead.  The  ritual  for  thefe  ceremonies  is  contained  in  the 
Roman  pontifical  j and  it  was  ufual  in  their  baptifm  to  give  to  bells  the  name  of  fome 
faint.  In  Chauncy’s  Hidory  of  Hertfordfltire,  page  383,  is  a relation  of  the  bapiifm  of 
a fet  of  bells  in  Italy  with  great  ceremony,  a Ihort  time  before  the  writing  that  book.  The 
bells  of  the  parifh  church  of  Winnington  in  Bedfordfhire  had  their  names  cad  about  the 
verge  of  every  one  in  particular,  with  thefe  rhiming  hexameters  : 

Nomina  Campanis  hec  indita  funt  quoque  nodris. 

I.  Hoc  fignum  Petri  pulfatur  nomine  Chridi. 

1.  Nomen  Magdalene  campana  fonat  melode. 

3.  Sit  nomcn  Domini  benediftum  Temper  in  euum. 

4.  Mufa  Raphaelis  fonat  auribus  Immanuclis. 

5.  Sum  Rofa  pulfata  rnundi  que  Maria  vocata.  Weev.  Fun.  Mon.  122. 

By  an  old  Chartulary,  once  in  the  potTeflion  of  VVeever  the  antiquary,  it  appears  that 
the  bells  of  the  priory  of  Little  Dunmow  in  E fl'cx,  were,  anno  1501,  new  cad,  and  bap- 
tized by  the  following  names : 

Prima  in  honore  Sanfti  Michaclis  Archangeli. 

Sccunda  in  honore  S.  Johannis  Evangelide. 

Tertia  in  honore  S.  Johannis  Baptide. 

Quarta  in  honore  Afiumptionis  beate  Marie. 

Quinta  in  honore  fanfte  Trinitatis,  et  omnium  fanftorum.  Fun.  Mon.  633. 

The  bells  of  Ofney  abbey  near  Oxford  were  very  famous  ; their  feveral  names  were 
Douce,  Clement,  Auditt,  Hautefter  [potius  Hautcleri]  Gabriel  and  John.  Appendix 
to  Hearne's  Collcftion  of  Difcourfes  by  Antiquaries,  Numb.  XI. 

Near  Old  Windfor  is  a public  houfe  vulgarly  called  the  Bells  of  Bofely  ; this  houfc  was 
originally  built  for  the  accommodation  of  bargemen  and  others  navigating  the  river  Thames 
between  London  and  Oxford.  It  has  a fign  of  fix  bells,  i.  e.  the  bells  of  Ofney. 

In  the  Funeral  Monuments  of  Weevcr,  are  the  following  particulars  relating  to  bells  : 

* Bells  bad  frequently  thefe  inferiptions  on  them : 

* Funcra  plango,  Fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pan  go, 

4 Excito  lentos,  Diflipo  ventos,  Paco  cruentos.  Page  121. 
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was  ftyled  Pere  de  la  Mufique.  Merfennus  gives  him  a mofl  exalted 
character,  and  exhibits  a Requiem  in  five  parts  of  his  compofition. 

• In  the  Little  Sanfluary  at  'Wedmindet  king  Ed  w.  III.  erefled  a Clochier.and  placed 

* therein  three  belle  for  the  ufe  of  St.  Stephen’s  chapel : about  the  bigged  of  them  were  call 
1 in  the  mctaJ  thefe  words : 

‘ King  Edward  made  mee  thirtie  thoufand  weight  and  three, 

4 Take  me  down  and  wey  mee,  and  more  you  Ihall  fynd  mee. 

• But  thefe  bells  being  to  be  taken  down  in  the  taigne  of  king  He«.  VIII.  one  write* 

* underneath  with  a coale  : 

* But  Henry  the  eight, 

■ Will  bait  me  of  my  Height/  Ibid.  491. 

This  lad  didich  alludes  to  a fa£t  mentioned  by  Stow  in  his  Survey  of  London,  ward  of 
Farrindon  Within,  to  wit,  that  near  to  St.  Paul’s  fchool  flood  a Clochier,  in  which  were 
four  bells  called  Jcfus  bells,  the  greatefl  in  all  England,  againd  which  Sir  Miles  Partridge 
flaked  an  hundred  pounds,  and  won  them  of  king  Henry  VIII.  at  a cad  of  dice. 

It  is  faid  that  the  foundation  of  the  Corfmi  family  in  Italy  was  laid  by  an  ancedor  of  it, 
who,  at  the  difloluiion  of  religious  houfes,  purchalcd  the  bells  of  abbey  and  other  churches, 
ami  by  the  falc  of  them  in  other  countries,  acquired  a very  great  edate. 

Neverthelefs  it  appears  that  abroad  there  are  bells  of  gtcat  magnitude.  In  the  deeple 
of  the  great  church  at  Roan  in  Normandy  is  a bell  with  this  infeription : 

Je  fuis  George  de  Ambois, 

Oui  trente  cinque  mille  poil, 
hies  lui  qui  me  pefera, 

Trente  fix  mill  me  tronera. 

I am  George  of  Ambois, 

Thirtie  five  thoufand  in  pois : . 

But  he  that  dial!  weigh  me, 

Thirtie  fix  thoufand  fhall  find  me.  Ibid. 

And  it  is  a common  tradition  that  the  bells  of  King’s  college  chapel,  in  the  uuivcrfity  of 
Cambridge,  were  taken  by  Henry  V.  from  fome  church  in  France,  after  the  battle  0/ 
Agincourt.  They  were  taken  down  fome  years  ago,  and  fold  to  Phelps  the  bell-founder  in 
White-Chapel,  who  melted  them  down. 

The  practice  of>ringing  bells  in  change  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country,  but  the 
antiquity  of  it  is  not  oafily  to  be  afeertained  : there  are  in  London  fevcral  focictics  of  ringers, 
particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  College  Youths  ; of  this  it  is  faid  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  lord  chief  judice  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  was,  in  his  youthful  days,  a mem- 
ber; and  in  the  life  of  this  learned  and  uptight  judge,  written  by  bifhop  Burnet,  fome 
fafls  are  mentioned  which  favour  this  relation. 

Merfennus  has  faid  nothing  of  the  ringing  of  bells  in  chances  , nor  has  Kirchcr  done 
any  thing  more  than  calculated  the  polfiklc  combinations  ariung  from  a given  number. 
In  England  the  practice  of  ringing  is  reduced  to  a fciencc,  and  peals  have  been  com po fed 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  inventors.  Some  of  the  mod  celebrated  peals  now  known 
were  compofed  about  fifty  years  ago  by  one  Patrick  j this  man  was  a maker  of  barometers : 
in  bis  advertifements  he  ftyled  himfclf  Torricellian  Operator,  from  Torricelli,  who  in- 
vented indruments  of  this  kind. 

In  the  year  1684,  one  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  the  city  of  Glouceder,  brought  the  art 
of  bell-founding  to  great  perfe£lion.  His  defeendants  in  fuctefiion  have  continued  the 
bufinefs  of  calling  bell,  ; and  by  a lid  publiflicd  by  them,  it  appears  that  at  Lady-day, 
1774,  the  family,  in  peals  and  odd  bells,  had  cad  to  the  amotant  of  3594.  The  peals  of 
St.  Dundan’s  in  the  Kad,  and  St.  Bride’s,  London,  and  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  Wcd- 
ininftcr,  arc  in  the  number. 
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B O O K II.  CHAP.  I. 

John  Kepler,  a great  aftronomer  and  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Wiel  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  on  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  December,  1571.  His  father,  Henry  Kepler,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a family  which  had  raifed  itfelf  under  the  emperors  by 
military  defert,  and  was  himfelf  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army,  but, 
after  a feries  of  misfortunes,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  keeping 
a public  houfe  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and  his  family.  He  died  in 
1590,  leaving  his  fon  John  in  a very  helplefs  and  forlorn  condition. 

The  neceffitous  circumftances  of  Kepler’s  father  would  not  allow  of 
his  giving  his  children  fuch  an  education  as  might  tend  to  repair  the 
ruined  fortunesof  the  family  : his  fon  John  however  difeovered  an  early 
propenfity  to  learning,  and  found  means,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  pot  himfelf  into  a courfe  of  ftudy  in  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen, 
where,  after  he  had  acquired  a competent  degree  of  knowledge  in 
phyfics,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  mathematics  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Moeftlin,  a famous  profelTor  there.  In  this  branch  of  fei- 
ence  Kepler  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs,  that  in  the  year  1503  he  was 
invited  to  teach  the  mathematics  at  Gratz  in  Styria.  Being  fettled 
there,  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  pub- 
lifficd  his  works  from  time  to  time. 
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In  the  year  1597  he  married,  and  became  involved  in  a vexatious 
conteft  for  the  recovery  of  his  wife's  fortune,  and  the  year  after  was 
baniffied  from  Gratz  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  was  foon  recall- 
ed ; however  the  growing  troubles  and  the  confuFions  of  that  place 
inclined  him  to  think  of  a refidence  elfewhere  j and  as  Tycho  Brahe, 
having  fettled  in  Bohemia,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor  a great 
number  of  inftruments  for  carrying  on  his  purfuits  in  aftronomy,  had 
often  folicited  Kepler  to  come  and  abide  with  him,  he  left  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Gratz,  and  removed  into  Bohemia  with  his  family  and  li- 
brary in  the  year  1600.  Kepler  in  this  journey  was  feized  with  a 
quartan  ague,  which  continued  feven  or  eight  months ; upon  his  re- 
covery he  fet  himfelf  to  affift  Tycho  Brahe  with  all  his  power,  but 
there  was  but  little  cordiality  between  them  : Kepler  was  offended 
at  Tycho  for  the  great  referve  and  caution  with  which  he  treated 
him,  and  for  refuting  to  do  fome  fervices  to  his  family,  which  he 
had  requefted  of  him.  Tycho  Brahe  died  in  1601,  but  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  engagement  which  he  had  entered  into  with  Kepler 
to  induce  him  to  fettle  at  Prague,  he  had,  on  his  arrival  in  that  city, 
introduced  him  to  the  emperor  Rudolphus,  who  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  made  him  his  mathematician,  upon  condition  that  he 
fhould  ferve  Tycho  by  making  arithmetical  calculations  for  him  ; in 
confideration  thereof  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  mathema- 
tician to  the  emperor.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler  re- 
ceived a command  from  the  emperor  to  finifh  thofe  tables  begun  by 
Tycho,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rudolphine  tables,  and 
he  applied  himfelf  very  vigoroufly  to  it ; but  fuch  difficulties  arofe  in 
a ffiort  time,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  partly  from 
the  delay  of  the  treafurers  entrufted  with  the  management  and  difpo- 
fal  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  carrying  it  on,  that  they  were  not 
compleated  till  the  year  1627.  Kepler  complained  that  from  the 
year  1602  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  treafurers  with  a very  invidi- 
ous eye  j and  that  when  in  1609  he  had  publifhed  a noble  fpecimcn 
of  the  work,  and  the  emperor  had  given  orders  that,  betides  the  e<- 
pence  of  the  edition,  he  fhould  be  immediately  paid  the  arrears  of 
his  penfion,  which  he  faid  amounted  to  four  thoufand  crowns,,  he 
in  vain  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  Silcfian  and  Imperial  chambers, 
and  it  was  not  till  two  years  after,  that  the  generous  orders  of  Rudol- 
phus in  his  favour  were  obeyed.  He  met  with  no  lefs  difeourage- 

ment 
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ment  from  the  financiers  under  the  emperor  Matthias  than  under 
Rudolphus,  and  therefore,  after  ftruggling  with  poverty  for  ten  years 
at  Prague,  he  began  to  think  of  removing  thence,  which  the  empe- 
ror hearing,  flationcd  him  at  Lintz,  and  appointed  him  a falary  from 
the  Hates  of  Upper  Aultria,  which  was  paid  for  fixteen  years.  In 
the  year  1613  he  went  to  the  afl'cmbly  at  Ratifbon,  to  affift  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  Calendar,  but  returned  to  Lintz,  where  he  conti- 
nued to  the  year  1626*.  In  November  in  that  year  he  went  to  Ulm, 
in  order  to  publifh  the  Rudolphine  Tables ; and  afterwards,  in  1629, 
with  the  emperor’s  leave,  fettled  at  Sagan  in  Silefia,  where  he  pub- 
lifhed  the  lecond  part  of  his  Ephemeridcs,  for  the  firfl  had  been  pub- 
lifhed  at  Lintz  in  the  year  1617.  In  the  year  1630  he  went  to  Ra- 
tifbon to  fclicit  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  penfion,  but  being 
feized  with  a fever,  which  it  is  faid  he  brought  upon  himfelf  by  too 
hard  riding,  he  died  there  in  November,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

Before  the  time  of  Kepler  the  opinion  of  aftronomers  was,  that 
the  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  circular,  but  in  1609  he 
fhewed  from  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  that  the  planet  Mars 

• In  a letter  from  Sir  Henry  VVotton  to  Lord  Bacon  is  the  following  curious  rela- 
tion refpe&ing  Kepler,  to  whom  Sir  Henry,  then  being  our  ambaffador  to  fome  one  of 
the  princes  of  Germany,  had  made  a vifit.  * I lav  a night  at  Lintz,  the  metropolis  of 
4 the  Higher  Auftria,  but  then  in  very  low  eftatc,  having  been  newly  taken  by  the  duke 
4 of  Bavaria,  who,  blandicntc  fortuna,  was  gone  on  to  the  late  effefts  : there  I found  Kep- 
4 ler,  a man  famous  in  the  faiences,  as  your  Lordfhip  knows,  to  whom  Ipurpofa  to  con- 
4 vey  from  hence  one  of  your  books,  that  he  may  fee  we  have  fome  of  our  own  that  can 
4 honor  our  king,  as  well  as  he  hath  done  with  his  Harmonica.  In  this  man*s  ftudy  I was 
4 much  taken  with  the  draught  of  a landlkip  on  a piece  of  paper,  methoughts  mafterly 
4 done  ; whereof  inquiring  the  author,  he  bewrayed  w ith  afmilc,  it  was  himfelf  * adding 
4 he  had  done  it,  Non  tanquam  Piclor,  fed  tanquam  Mathematicus  1 his  fat  me  on 
4 fire:  at  laft  he  told  me  how.  He  hath  a little  baefc  tent  (of  what  fluff  is  not  much  im- 
4 porting)  which  he  can  fuddenly  fat  up  where  he  will  in  a field,  and  it  is-convcrtihle  (like  a 
4 wind-mill)  to  all  quarters  at  pleafure,  capable  of  not  much  more  than  one  man,  as  I 
4 conceive,  and  perhaps  at  no  great  eafe ; exactly  clofa  and  dark,  fave  at  one  hole,  about  an 
4 inch  and  a half  in  the  diameter,  to  which  he  applies  a long  perfpedlive  trunk,  with  a convex 
4 glafs  fitted  to  the  faid  hole,  and  the  concave  taken  out  at  the  other  end,  which  extendeth 
4 to  about  the  middle  of  this  erefled  tent,  through  which  the  vifible  radiations  of  all  the 
* objetls  without  arc  intromitted,  falling  upon  a paper,  which  is  accommodated  to  rc- 
4 ceivc  them,  and  fo  he  traccth  them  with  his  pen.  in  their  natural  appearance,  turning 
4 his  little  tent  round  by  degrees  till  he  hath  defigned  the  whole  afpedt  of  the  field.  This 
' 1 have  described  to  your  Lordihip,  becaufa  1 think  there  might  be  good  ufa  made  of  it 
4 for  Chorography : for  otherwise  to  make  landfkips  by  it  were  illiberal  : though  furely  no 
4 painter  can  do  them  lo  precisely. ' Reliquiae  Wottoniame,  Lend  1685,  page  299. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  Kepler  claimed  the  honour  of  this  invention,  which,  though  Sic 
Henry.  Wotton  icons  not  to  have  koown  it,  is  aferibed  to  Baptifta  Porta. 
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defcribed  an  ellipfis  about  the  fan,  placed  in  the  lowermoft  focus, 
and  colledled  the  fame  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  reft  *.  He  alfodifcover- 
ed  this  great  law  obferved  by  nature  in  the  revolutions  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  viz.  that  the  fquares  of  their  periodical  times  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  mean  diftances  *f-.  Kepler  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  inveftigator  of  the  true  caufc  of  tides,  as  arifing  from  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  though  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fo  far  improved 
upon  his  difeoveries  on  that  fubjedt,  as  to  make  the  dodtrine  in  a 
manner  his  own  J. 

The  mod  celebrated  of  Kepler’s  works  are  his  Prodromus  Difler- 
rationum  de  Proportione  Orbium  cceleftium,  and  his  Myfterium  Cof- 
mographicum,  in  which  latter,  as  it  is  faid,  the  fublime  fccret  of  the 
five  regular  bodies  is  laid  open.  Of  this  latter  work  the  author  thought 
fo  highly,  that  in  a converfation  with  one  of  his  friends,  Thomas 
Lanfius,  he  declared  that  if  the  eledlorate  of  Saxony  were  offered  him 
on  condition  of  his  renouncing  the  honour  of  the  difeoveries  contain- 
ed therein,  he  would  not  accept  it. 

Befides  thefe  and  many  other  books  on  aftronomy  and  other  ma- 
thematical fubjedks,  Kepler  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  Har- 
monices  Mundi,  which  he  dedicated  to  our  king  James  I.  the  third 
book  whereof,  as  it  is  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufical  harmony,  it  materially 
concerns  us  fo  far  to  take  notice  of,  as  to  mention  its  general  con- 
tents, and  point  out  thofe  Angularities  which  diftinguifh  it. 

The  third  book  of  the  Harmoniccs  Mundi  is  on  the  fubjedt  of  thofe 
proportions  which  we  term  harmonical,  having  for  its  title  De  Ortu 
proportionum  harmonicarum,  deque  natura  & differentiis  rerum  ad 
cantum  pertinentium.  The  titles  of  the  feveral  chapters  are  as  follow  : 

Caput  I.  Ortus  confonantiarum  ex  cauGs  fuis  propriis.  II.  De 
fcptem  chorda:  fedtionibus  harmonicis,  totidemque  formis  confonan- 
tiarum minorum.  III.  De  medietatibus  harmonicis;  et  trinitate 
confonantiz.  IV.  Ortus  et  denominatio  intervallorum  ufualium 
feu  concinnorum.  V,  Sedto  et  denominatio  confonantiarum  per  fua 
intervalla  ufualia.  VI.  De  cantus  generibus,  ddro  et  molli.  VII.  Pro- 
portio  omnium  odto  fonorum  ufualium  uniusdiapafon.  VIII.  Abfcif- 
fio  femitoniorum,et  ordo  minimorum  intervallorum  in  diapafon.  IX. 

" S«c  hi*  Tabu!*  Rudolphin*,  and  Comment,  de  Stella  Marti!  i as  alfo  Coftard’a 
Iliftory  of  Aftronomy,  pag.  1 71,  174.  Kepler’s  problem,  and  the  folution  of  it  by  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton,  are  inferred  in  Kcill's  Introduftion  to  Aftronomy,  Led!  xxiii.  xxiv. 

t Maclaurin’*  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofopbical  Difeoveries,  page  50. 

T Coft.  Hift.  of  Aftronomy,  page  257. 
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Dc  diagrammate,  lincis,  notis,  literifque  fonorum  indicibus  5 de  fyfte- 
mate,  clavibus  ct  fcala  mufica.  X.  De  tetrachordis  et  fyllabis,  u t,  re. 
mi, fa, sol, la.  XI.  De compofitione  fyftematum  majorum.  XII.  De 
qonfonantiis  adulterinis,  ex  compofitione  ortis.  XIII.  De  cantu  con- 
cinno  fimplici.  XIV.  De  modus  feu  tonis.  XV.  Qui  modi,  quibus 
fcrviant  affeCtibus.  XVI.  De  cantu  figurato  feu  per  harmoniam. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  treatife  Kepler  obfervcs  that  the  anti- 
quity of  mufic  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  harp  and 
organ  in  the  book  of  Gcnefis ; and  that  from  the  fimilarity  in  the 
found  of  the  names  and  the  attributes  commonly  afcribed  to  both, 
there  is  ground  to  conjecture  that  Jubal  and  Apollo  were  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  » and  that,  for  the  fame  reafons,  the  like  may  be  faid  of 
Tubal  Cain  and  Vulcan.  He  then  digrefles  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  Pythagorean  TetraClys,  and  points  out  the  myfterious  proper- 
ties of  the  number  four  *.  He  alfo  takes  notice  that  Ptolemy  was 
the  firft  that  vindicated  the  fenfe  of  hearing  again!!  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and  received  among  the  concinnous  intervals  not  only  the 
diateflaron,  dispente,  and  diapafon,  but  alfo  the  fefquioCtave  for  the 
greater,  and  the  fefquinona  for  the  lelfer  tone,  and  the  felquidecima 
for  the  femitone ; and  added  not  only  other  fuperparticulars  that 
were  approved  of  by  the  ear,  as  the  fefquiquarta  and  fefquiquinta,  but 
alfo  introduced  fome  of  the  fuperbipartients.  By  this  means,  he  adds, 
Ptolemy  indeed  amended  the  Pythagorean  fpeculation,  as  repugnant 
to  the  origin  of  harmonical  proportions,  but  did  not  entirely  reject 
it  as  falfe  j yet  he  remarks  that  this  fame  perfon,  who  had  reftored 
the  judgment  of  the  ears  to  its  dignity,  did  however  again  defert  it,  he 
himfelf  alfo  infilling  on  and  abiding  by  the  contemplation  of  abftraCt 
numbers ; wherefore  he  denied  that  the  greater  and  lefier  thirds  and 
fixths  are  confonances,  and  admitted  in  their  Head  other  proportions. 

Chapter  I.  contains  fome  of  the  principal  axioms  in  Harmonics, 
upon  which  the  author  animadverts  in  a ftrain  of  philofophy  that  dif- 
tinguilhes  his  writings,  to  this  purpofe  : 

* The  fpeculation  concerning  thefe  axioms  is  fublime,  Platonic, 

* and  analogous  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  regards  metapbyfics  and 

* The  Pythagoreans  maintained  that  in  the  firft  of  the  fire  regular  folids,  viz  the 
Tetrahedron  or  Pyramid,  the  T etrnftys  is  to  be  found,  for  that  a point  anfwers  to  unity, 
a line  to  the  number  two.  a fuperficics  to  three,  and  folidity  to  four  Farther  they  fay 
that  the  judicative  power  is  fourfold,  and  con  fills  in  mind,  fcience,  opinion,  and  fenfe. 
In  fhort,  in  phyfics,  metaphyCcs,  ethics,  and  theology,  they  made  the  number  four  an- 
univerfal  mcaftuc  ; and  faupied  not  to  after t that  the  uatute  of  God  himfelf  is  typified  by 
the  Tetrad. 

4 the 
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* the  dodtrine  of  the  foul ; for  geometry,  which  has  a relation  to  mu- 

* fical  harmony,  fuggedcd  to  the  divine  mind  in  the  creation  of  the 

* world  what  was  bed,  mod  beautiful,  and  neared  refcmbling  God 
4 himfelf,  and  the  images  of  God  the  creator,  as  are  all  fpirits,  fouls, 
4 and  minds  which  actuate  bodies,  and  govern,  move,  increafe,  and 

* prefcrve  them.  Thefe  by  a certain  indindt  delight  in  the  fame 
4 proportions  which  God  himfelf  made  ufe  of  in  the  formation 
4 of  the  univerfc,  whether  they  arc  imprefled  on  bodies  and  mo- 

* tions,  or  arife  from  a certain  geometrical  neceflity  of  matter, 
4 divi Able  in  infinitum,  or  from  motions  excited  by  matter  j and 

* thefe  harmonical  proportions  are  faid  to  confid  not  in  Esse, 
4 but  in  Fieri.  Nor  do  minds  delight  only  in  thefe  proportions, 

* but  they  alfo  make  ufe  of  the  fame  as  laws,  to  perfect  or  per- 

* form  their  offices,  and  to  exprefs  thefe  fame  proportions  in  the 
4 motions  of  bodies  where  it  is  allowable.  Of  this  the  follow- 
4 ing  books  produce  two  mod  luculent  examples,  the  one  of 
4 God  himfelf  the  Creator,  who  has  regulated  the  motions  of 
4 the  heavens  by  harmonical  proportions  j the  other  of  that  foul 

* which  wc  ufually  call  the  fublunary  nature,  which  dirs  up  the 
4 meteors  according  to  the  laws  or  preferipts  of  thofe  propor- 
4 tions  which  occur  in  the  radiations  of  the  dars.  A third  ex- 
4 ample  is  that  of  the  human  foul,  and  the  fouls  of  beads  in  fome 
4 meafurc,  for  they  delight  in  the  harmonical  proportions  of 
4 founds,  and  are  fad  or  difpleafed  with  fuch  as  are  not  harmoni- 
4 cal  j from  which  affedtions  of  the  foul,  the  former  are  termed 
4 confonances,  and  the  latter  didbnances;  but  if  another  harmonical 
4 proportion  of  voices  and  founds,  to  wit,  the  metrical  ratio  of  quan- 
4 tities  long  and  fliort  be  alfo  added,  thefe  affect  the  foul,  and  dir  up 
4 the  body  to  dancing  or  leaping,  and  the  tongue  to  pronunciation, 
4 according  to  the  fame  laws?  to  this  workmen  adapt  the  drokes  of 
4 their  hammers,  and  foldiers  their  pace.  All  things  live  when 
4 harmonies  fubfid,  but  deaden  when  they  are  didurbed.’ 

As  touching  the  nature  of  harmony,  and  that  determination  which 
the  fenfes  make  between  concinnous  and  inconcinnous  intervals, 
Kepler,  as  do  indeed  mod  other  writers  on  the  fubjedt,  refolves  it 
into  the  coincidence  of  vibrations. 

Chap.  II.  contains  a feries  of  proportions  tending  to  (hew  that 
for  producing  the  confonances,  (even  fedtions  of  a chord  are  all 
that  can  be  admitted ■,  in  anfwer  to  which  it  need  only  be  faid  that  in 
. 4 the 
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the  Se&io  Canonis  of  Euclid  and  Aridities  Quintilianus,  the  contrary 
is  demondrated. 

In  Chap.  VI.  the  author  declares  his  fentiments  with  refpedt  to  the 
hard  and  foft  genera  of  Cantus  j the  fird  he  fays  is  called  the  foft 
cantus,  becaufe  in  it  the  intervals  of  the  third  and  fixth  from  the 
lowed  note  are  foft.  and  that  the  other  is  called  the  hard  cantus  for 
the  contrary  reafon ; upon  which  he  remarks,  that  this  didindtion  is 
recognized  by  God  himfclf  in  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

In  Chap.  VII.  in  which  the  author  undertakes  to  demonflratc  the 
natural  order  of  the  continuous  intervals  contained  in  the  o&ave,  he 
aflerts,  without  taking  notice  of  the  divifion  of  the  diapafon  into  te- 
trachords,  that  it  feems  moft  agreeable  to  nature  that  whenever  we 
make  choice  of  a fedion,  the  greater  intervals  thould  converge  to- 
wards the  grave  founds.  In  his  fedion  therefore  he  obferves  this 
order,  greater  tone  8,  9,  lefler  tone  9,  10,  femitone  15,  t6,  which 
he  fays  is  diffident  to  (land  forth  againd  the  authorities  of  Pto- 
lemy, Zarlino,  and  Galileo,  who  make  the  lefTer  tone  the  lowed  in 
pofition  *. 

Chap.  VIII.  propofes  a fedion  of  the  monochord  for  the  Tedudo 
or  lute,  in  which  he  cenfures  that  of  Vincentio  Galileo,  declaring  it 
to  be  an  injudicious  eflay  towards  a temperament,  and  that  the  au- 
thor was  ignorant  of  the  demondrative  quantity  of  founds. 

Chap.  IX.  treats  of  the  modern  method  of  notation  by  lines  and 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  contains  the  author’s  opinion  touch- 
ing the  origin  of  the  cliffs,  which  he  with  great  ingenuity  proves  to  be 
gradual  deviations  from  the  refpedive  letters  F C and  G j he  delivers 
his  fentiments  in  thefe  words : 

* Some  things  offer  themfelves  to  our  obfervation  concerning  thefe 

* letters ; for  fird,  all  the  letters  are  not  written  on  the  lines  and  fpaces 

* which  their  Rations  require,  but  only  thefe,  F G C,  as  often  as 

* there  is  a place  for  one  of  them  on  the  line,  B alfo  when  it  has  its 

* found  in  a fpace. 

• Kepler,  with  all  his  acutenefs,  feems  to  hare  been  bewildered  in  this  abflrufe  fpecu- 
lation  : indeed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  able  to  diftinguifh  between  the  friends  and  the  adver- 
faries  of  his  doftrine  i for  this  very  arrangement  of  the  greater  and  lelTcr  tone,  that  is  to 
fay  the  greater  firfl,  and  the  fecond  next,  conflitutes  the  intenfe  diatonic  of  Ptolemy,  which 
had  been  received  by  Ludovico  Fogtiano,  and  recognized  by  Zarlino  : nor  were  there  any 
of  the  moderns,  excepting  Vincentio  Galileo,  who  diluted  it,  and  he  contended  for  an 
equality  of  tones ; notwithftanding  which  Kepler  enumerates  Galileo  among  the  friends 
of  Ptolemy,  and,  by  a miftaken  confequence,  among  the  adverfarics  of  himfclf.  See  Ur. 
Wallis’s  Appendix  to  Ptolemy,  page  318  ; and  fee  alfo  vol.  111.  page  1 13,  114. 

Vol.IV.  Ff  * More- 
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* Moreover  the  letter  C has  a different  character,  namely,  the 

* following  ^ ; I fuppofe  that  this  arofe  from  the  didortion  of  the 

* ancient  letter  C,  for  as  the  writers  ufed  broad- pointed  pens, 

* mod  of  the  notes  were  made  fquare  for  difpatch  in  writing  j 

* nor  could  a round  C be  deferibed  with  thefe  pens  : fo  that  they 

* made  the  C of  three  little  lines,  one  (lender,  and  the  other  two 

* thick,  in  the  room  of  the  horns  j the  pen  being  drawn  broad- 

* ways  thus  e»  the  fine  little  line,  on  account  of  their  expeditious 

* writing,  was  made  longer,  and  was  carried  above  and  below  be- 

* yond  the  horns  thus  j:  j but,  in  order  to  terminate  the  horns,  they 

* drew  little  lines  parallel  to  the  fird  thus  ^ , and  at  length  thefc 

* two  lines  were  made  one,  and  the  whole  character  became  of  this 

* form  |^,  but  by  the  gaping  of  the  quill  it  was  frequently  and  at 

* length  generally  made  hollow  or  open  thus 

* It  may  nevertheiefs  be  quedioned  whether  or  no  the  term  mufi- 

* cal  fcale  might  not  fugged  to  the  inventors  the  character  of  a figure 

* refembling  a ladder,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  moderns,  to  denote 

* the  dation  of  C in  the  fcale.' 

The  conjectures  of  Kepler  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  charac- 
ter ufed  to  denote  the  tenor  cliff  are  ingenious,  but  he  feems  to  have 

failed  in  his  attempt  to  account  for  the  form  of  the  character 

which  gives  the  Ffaut  wherever  it  is  placed  ; for  fird  he  fuppofes 
it  to  have  been  originally  the  fmall  y,  and,  fecondly,  that  the  two 
points  behind  it  were  intended  to  fignify  a reduplication  of  the  note  T; 
in  this  he  certainly  errs,  for  the  dation  of  the  bafs  cliff  on  the  fourth 
line  is  but  a feventh  from  Gamut,  the  replicate  whereof  is  G sox., 
xe,  ut,  and  not  F fa  ut.  It  mud  be  owned  that  for  the  origin  of 
the  above  character  we  are  greatly  to  feek.but  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  a corruption  of  the  letter  F ; and  that  for  this  reafon  Guido, 
when  he  reformed  the  lcale,  found  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  afeertain 
the  denominations  of  the  fcveral  chords  contained  in  it,  to  affix  fomc 
certain  character  to  the  lowed  of  them  5 for  this  purpofe  he  made 
choice  of  the  Greek  T:  fucceeding  muficians  found  it  neceffary  in 
practice  to  afeertain  the  place  of  c sol  fa  ut,  which  they  did 
by  the  letter  C ; and  the  fame  motive  induced  them  to  point  out 
alfo  g sol  RE  vt,  by  g,  Rationing  it  on  the  third  line  above 

that. 
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that  whereon  C flood  : a thought  then  fuggefted  itfelf  that  a cliff  on 
the  third  line  below  C.  would  give  the  whole  a uniform  appearance, 
by  placing  the  cliffs  in  the  middle  of  the  fcale,  and  making  them 
equidiftant  from  each  others  and  this  was  no  fooner  done  by  plac- 
ing F three  lines  below  C,  than  the  old  character  r on  the  firft  line 
of  the  ftave  became  ufelefs ; for  the  note  Gamut  is  as  clearly  deter- 
mined by  the  Ration  of  F on  the  fourth  line,  as  by  its  original 
chara&er. 

Touching  the  origin  and  life  of  the  fiat  and  (harp  fignatures,  thefe 
are  the  fentiments  of  Kepler  : 

* As  to  the  firft,  b,  its  prefence,  whether  it  falls  upon  a line 

* or  a fpace,  denotes  the  foft  cantus,  and  its  abfence  the  hard  j and 
‘ by  a certain  abufc  the  letter  b is  ufed  for  the  charadlerof  the  lemi- 

* tone  or  fyllable  fa. 

* When  a femitone  is  extraordinarily  conflituted  in  the  place  of  ai 

* tone,  and  the  fyllable  mi  in  the  place  of  the  fyllable  fa,  then  the 

* letter  b,  or  the  character  derived  from  it,  is  prefixed  to  the  note,  for 

* the  ancients  without  doubt  deferibed  it  thus  b,  but  we  inftead 

* thereof  thus  ^ or  which,  as  Galileus  imagines,  fliould  feem  to 
*■  fay  to  the  reader  the  fame  thing  as  the  Greek  word  Diafchifma  for- 

* merly  did,  for  it  evidently  expreffes  a fplitting,  and  points  out  to 

* us  the  cutting  of  the  femitones.’ 

Chap.  X.  contains  a comparifon  of  the  hexachords  of  the  moderns 
with  the  tetrachords  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  very  clearly  demon- 
ftrating  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  hexachord  fyftem  ; and  here  by 
the  way  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  he  differs  from  Dodtor  Wallis  and 
many  other  authors,  who  have  exprefled  their  wifhes  that  Guido,  in- 
ftead of  fix,  had  taken  feven  fyllables  into  this  fyftem  : further  he 
cenfures  that  German,  whoever  he  was,  that  introduced  the  feven  fyl- 
lables BO,  CE,  DI,  GA,  LO,  MA,  NI. 

Chap.  XIII.  the  author  fpeaks  of  the  manner  of  finging,  which  he 
fays  the  Turks  and  Hungarians  are  accuftomed  to,  and  refembles  the 
noifes  of  brute  animals  rather  than  the  founds  of  the  human  voices 
but  this  kind  of  melody,  rude  as  it  is,  he  fuppofes  not  fortuitous, 
but  to  be  derived  from  fome  inftrument  concinnoufly  formed,  which 
had  led  the  whole  nation  into  the  ufe  of  fuch  intervals  in  finging  as 
nature  abhors.  To  this  purpofe  he  relates  that  being  at  Prague,  at 
the  houfc  of  the  Turkifti  ambaffador,  at  a time  when  the  accullomed 

* F f a / prayeri 
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prayers  were  fung  by  the  priefts,  he  obferved  one  on  his  knees  fre- 
quently driking  the  earth  with  his  hand,  who  appeared  to  fing  by 
rule,  for  that  he  did  not  in  the  lead  hefitate,  though  the  intervals  he 
fung  were  wonderfully  unaccuftoined,  mangled,  and  abhorrent,  which, 
that  his  reader  may  judge  of  them,  he  gives  in  the  following  notes : 


Touching  that  long-agitated  quedion,  whether  the  mude  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  was  folitary  or  in  confonance,  Kepler,  chap.  XVI. 
thus  delivers  his  fentiments  : 

* Although  the  word  Harmony  was  anciently  ufed  to  fignify  a 

* Cantus,  yet  wc  are  not  to  underftand  by  it  a modulation  by  fevc- 

* ral  voices  in  confonance;  for  that  this  is  an  invention  of  modern  date, 

* and  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  needs  not  to  be  proved.' 
He  adds,  < It  is  indeed  objected,  that  in  the  republic  of  Plato  a 

* tying  together  of  the  cantus  by  harmony  is  mentioned  as  if  it  had* 

* at  that  time  been  madeufe  of*;  but  this  paffage  is  to  be  underdood- 

* of  indruments,  fuch  as  the  Syringa,  the  Cornamufa,  and  Tcdudo,- 

* when  one  found  intonates  in  confonance  with  another.' 

The  author  concludes  his  third  book  of  the  Harmonices  Mundi. 
with  what  he  calls  a political  digredion  concerning  the  three  kinds 
of  mediation,  taken  in  part  from  Bodinus,  who  appears  to  be  no  lefs- 
fond  than  himfelf  of  fuch  fanciful  analogies. 

As  there  are  three  forms  of  policy  or  civil  government,  namely^ 
Democracy,  Aridocracy,  and  Monarchy,  he  compares  Democracy  to. 
arithmetical  proportion,  Aridocracy  to  the  geometrical,  and  Monar- 
chy to  the  harmonica!.  He  farther  remarks  that  as  all  the  rules  of. 
governing  are  comprehended  under  judice,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  viz.  commutative  judice,  which  is  implied  in  the  arithmetical 
equality,  and  didributive  in  the  geometrical  fimilitude,  fo  there  is  a 
third  fpecies  of  judice  made  up  of  both.  He  fays  that  the  poets,  who 
feign  the  three  daughters  of  Judice  to  be  Equity,  Law,  and  Peace,  do 
as  it  were  make  them  the  tutclars  fcverally  of  arithmetical,  geometri- 
cal, and  harmonical  proportion:  and  that  the  laws  concerning  marriage 

• The  paflage  here  alluded  to  is  that  which  gare  rife  to  the  controrerfy  between  Monf.’ 
Fraguicr  and  Motif.  Burette.  See  voi.  I.  page  274,  in  not. 
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afford  an  example  of  the  three  proportions,  for  lays  he  ‘ If  patricians 

* marry  patrician  wives,  and  plebeians  plebeian  wives,  then  it  is  the 

* geometrical  fimilitude ; where  it  is  allowed  to  marry  promifeuoufly, 

* without  any  manner  of  reftridtion,  then  the  arithmetical  equality  is 

* found ; but  if,  as  in  the  cafe  of  factions,  the  pooreil  patricians  are 

* permitted  to  marry  with  the  richer  plebeians,,  then  that  gives  the 

* harmonical  proportion  as  being  convenient  for  both.’ 

Kepler  pretends  alfo  to  difeover  an  analogy  between  the  three- 
kinds  of  proportion  above  enumerated,  and  the  order  obferved  in  the 
arrangement  of  perfons,  diftinguithing  between  fenators  and  ple- 
beians at  feafts  and  at  public  (hews.  In  the  purfuit  of  this  argument 
he  infills  on  a variety  of  topics  drawn  from  the  Roman  civil  law,  and 
pretends  to  trace  refemblanccs  which  never  did  exift  but  in  his  own. 
bewildered  imagination. 

He  concludes  this  digreffion  with  a remark  that  Bodinus  beauti- 
fully compares  the  arithmetical  equality  to  the  iron  ruler  Polycletus, 
which  may  be  broke  before  it  can  be  bent  j the  geometrical  fimili- 
tude to  the  leaden  Leibian  ruler,  which  was  accommodated  to  all 
angles  j and  the  harmonical  proportion  to  a wooden  ruler  which  in- 
deed may  be  bent,  but  immediately  returns  back. 

Such  Angularities  as  are  difcoverable  in  the  writings  of  Kepler,, 
could  hardly  fail  to  draw  on  him  the  cenfures  of  thofe  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy  with  himfelf.  Ifmael  Bullialdus 
fays  he  abounds  in  fictions;  andMartinus  Schookius,  who  allows  him 
to  be  an  able  aftronomer  and  mathematician,  fays  that  where  he  af- 
fe&s  to  reafon  upon  phyfical  principles,  no  man  talks  more  abfurdly  *, 
and  expreffes  his  concern  that  a man,  in  other  refpefts  fo  excellent, 
Ihould  difgrace  the  divine  fciencc  of  mathematics  with  his  prepofte- 
rous  notions ; for,  fays  he,  what  could  an  old  woman  in  a fever,  dream 
more  ridiculous  than  that  the  earth  is  a vaft  animal,  which  breathes 
out  the  winds  through  the  holes  of  the  mountains,  as  it  were  through 
a mouth  and  noftrils  ? Yet  he  writes  exprefsly  thus  in  his  Harmo- 

• The  Angularity  in  Kepler’s  method  of  reafoning  may  be  remarked  in  his  endeavours 
to  torture  and  (train  the  three  kinds  of  proportion,  that  is  to  fay,  geometrical,  arithmetical,, 
and  harmonica],  to  a rcfcmblance  of  the  three  forms  of  civil  policy,  and  the  prafticeof  the 
Homans  in  their  marriages,  and  the  order  of  feating  the  fpeftators  of  public  fhews  and 
folemnities  1 and  there  are  many  other  inftances  in  the  Harmonices  Mundi,  which,  though- 
they  have  efcapcd'obfcrvation,  are  no  lefs  ridiculous,  as  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  the 
terms  Ayuyu  and  naejta,  made  ufe  of  by  Euclid,  that  the  TIasxs  wanders  about  the.- 
Ayuyt  • ut  canis  circa  viatorem,’  i.  e.  as  a dog  about  a traveller. 

nicev 
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nice*  Mundi,  and  attempt*  alfo  ferioufly  to  prove  that  the  earth  has 
a fympathy  with  the  heavens,  and  by  a natural  inftind  perceives  the 
pofition  of  the  dars. 

The  abfurdities  of  Kepler  were  fuch  as  have  expofed  him  and  his 
writings  to  the  ridicule  of  many  a lefs  able  mathematician  than  him- 
fclf.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  remarked  that  he  was  all  his  life  in  purfuit 
of  fancied  analogies  j but  he  adds,  that  to  this  difpofition  we  owe 
fuch’  difcoveries  as  are  more  than  fufficient  to  excufe  his  conceits  *. 
Upon  which  it  may  be  obferved,  that  had  he  made  no  greater  dif- 
coveries in  mathematics  than  he  has  done  in  mufic,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  conceits  had  remained,  and  the  difcoveries  been 
forgotten. 


CHAP.  II. 

Robert  FLUD.Lat.  de  Flu&ibus,  a very  famous  philofopher  and 
a writer  on  mufic,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Flud,  knight, 
fometime  trcafurerof  war  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  born  at  Milgate,  in  the  parifh  of  Bearded,  in  Kent, 
in  the  year  1574.  He  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  college  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  in  1591,  at  the  age  of  feventcen ; and  having  taken 
both  the  degrees  in  arts,  applied  hitnfelf  to  the  dudy  of  phyfic,  and 
fpent  fix  years  in  travelling  through  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, in  mod  of  which  countries  he  not  only  became  acquainted 
with  feveral  of  the  nobility,  but  even  red  kdures  to  them.  After 
his  return,  in  the  year  1605,  being  in  high  repute  for  his  knowledge 
in  chemiftry,  he  proceeded  in  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  took  the  degree 
of  doctor,  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and 
pradlifed  in  London.  He  was  edeemed  by  many  both  as  a philofo- 
pher and  a phyfician,  though  it  may  be  objedted,  that  as  he  was  of 
the  fraternity  of  the  Koficrucians,  as  they  are  called,  his  philosophy 
was  none  of  the  founded.  His  propenfity  to  chemidry  ferved  alfo  to 
miflead  him,  and  induced  him  to  refer  to  it  not  only  the  wonders  of 
nature,  but  miracles,  and  even  religious  myderies.  His  works, 
which  are  very  many,  amounting  to  near  twenty  trails,  are  in  Latin; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  as  he  was  a tnydic  in  philofophy,  and  affedted 

• Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Philofophical  Difcoveries,  page  47. 
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in  his  writings  a turgid  and  obfcure  ftyle,  fo  was  his  difcourfc,  parti- 
cularly to  his  patients,  fo  lofty  and  hyperbolical,  that  it  refemblcd 
that  of  a mountebank  more  than  of  a grave  phyfician,  yet  it  is  faid 
that  he  pra&ifed  with  fuccefs,  and  what  is  more,  that  Selden  held 
him  in  high  eftimation.  Motheim  afferts  that  the  reading  his  books 
turned  the  brain  of  Jacob  Bchmen ; and  at  prefent  it  is  their  only 
praife,  that  for  fome  time  they  were  greatly  admired  and  fought 
after  by  alchemiila,  aftrdogers,  fearchers  after  the  philofopher’s  ftone, 
and,  in  Ihort,  by  all  the  madmen  in  the  republic  of  letters  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Some  of  his  pieces  were  levelled  againft  Kepler  and  Merfennus,  and 
he  had  the  honour  of  replies  from  both.  He  wrote  two  books  againft 
Merfennus,  the  firft  in  titled,  ‘ Sophia?  cum  Moris  certamen,  in  quo,  lapis 

* Lydius  a falibdru<ftore,Fratte Marino Merfonno  monacho.reprobatus, 

* celcberrima  voluminis  fui  Baby lonici  in  Genefin  figments  accurate  ex- 

* aminat.*  Franc.  1629,  fol.  The  fecond,  ‘ Summum  bonorum  quod 

* eft  verum  Magiat  Cabalac,  Alchymas  Fratrum  Rofse  crucis  verorum 

* veras  fubje&um,  in  didlarum  fcientiarum  laudem,in  infigniscalumnia- 

* toris  Fr.  Mar.  Mcrfenni  dedecus  publicatum  per  Joachim  Frizium,’ 
1629,  fol.  Merfennus  defiring  Gaflcndus  to  give  his  judgment  of  thefe 
two  books  of  Flud  againft  him,  that  great  man  drew  up  an  anfvver  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  the  firft  of  which  fifts  the  principles  of  Flud's 
whimfical  philofophy  as  they  lie  fbattered  throughout  his  works;  the 
fecond  is  againft  Scpbix  cum  Moris  certamen,  &c.  and  the  third  a- 
gainft  Summum  bonorum.  See.  Thisai»£wer,calledExameii  Fluddans 
Philofophis,  is  dated  February  4,  1629,  and  is  printed  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  works  of  Gaftendus  in  folio.  In  the  dedication  to 
Merfennus  is  a paffage  in  fubftancc  as  follows,  viz.  * Although  I am. 

* far  from  thinking  your  antagonift  a match  for  you,  yet  it  muft  be 

* owned  that  he  is  really  a man  of  various  knowledge,  known  to  all 

* the  learned  of  the  age,  and  whofc  voluminous  works  will  (hortly 

* have  a place  in  moft  libraries.  And  in  the  prefent  difpute  will 

* have  one  great  advantage  over  you,  namely,,  that  whereas  your  phi— 

* lofophy  is  of  a plain,  open,  intelligible  kind,  his*,  on  the  contrary,, 

* is  fo  very  obfcure  and  myfterioua,  that  lie  can  at  any  time  conceal 
*■  him  fell,  and  by  diffusing  a darknefs  round  him,  hinder  you  from. 

* di&erning  him,  fo  fat  as  to  lay  hold  of  him,  much  lets  to  drag  him. 

* forth  to  convidlion* 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Flud  died  at  his  houfe  in  Coleman-ftreet,  London,  in  the  year 
1637,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Bearftcd,  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. In  the  Athenae  Oxonienfes  is  an  account  of  him  and  a catalogue 
of  his  writings,  but  of  the  many  books  he  wrote,  the  only  one  necef- 
fary  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  work  is  that  entitled  ‘ UtriufqueCofmi, 

* Majoris  fcilicet  et  minoris,  metaphyfica,  phyfica,  atque  technics  hif- 

* toria  in  duo  volumina,  fecundum  Cofmi  differentiam  divifa.  Tomus 
« primus  de  Macrocofmi  Hiftoria  in  duos  tra&atus  divifa  This 
work  was  printed  at  Oppenheim,  in  a thick  folio  volume,  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  1617.  It  abounds  with  plates  and  diagrams  of  the  moft  fan- 
taftic  kind,  and  though  the  author  was  beholden  to  a foreign  prefs  for 
its  publication,  is  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  his  rightful  fo- 
vereign  James  the  Firft. 

As  to  the  work  itfclf,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it  are  unfolded  in 
the  following  analytical  diftribution  of  its  parts. 

p Metaphyfico  Macrocofmi  Pc 
Creaturarum  illius  ortu. 
Phyfico  Macrocofmi  ingene- 
ratione  & corruptione  pro- 
g re  flu. 

f Arithmcticam. 

Md  ficam. 

Geometriam. 

PerfpedHvam. 

Artem  Piftoriam.’ 

Artem  Militarem. 

Motus  ? c . . 

_ . JScicntiam. 

Temporis  j 

Cofmographiam. 

Aftrologiam. 

^Gcomantiam. 

The  third  book  of  the  firft  tradl  is  intitled  De  Mufica  Mundana. 
In  this  difeourfe  the  author  fuppofes  the  world  to  be  a mufical  inftru- 
ment,  and  that  the  elements  that  compofe  it,  afligning  to  each  a 
certain  place  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  together  with  the 
planets  and  the  heavens,  make  up  that  inftrument  which  he  calls  the 
Mundane  Monochord,  in  the  defeription  whereof  he  thus  exprefles 
himfelf ; 

* It  feems  that  the  fecond  volume  was  never  publilhed. 

« We 


/Trimus  de 


Secundus  de  arte  naturx 
fimia  in  Macrocofmo 
produdt  a & in  eo  nu- 
trita  Pc  multiplicata,  ^ 
cujus  Alias  prxeipuas 
hie  anatomii  vivi  re- 
cenfuimus,  nempe : 
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4 Wc  will  take  our  beginning  from  the  matter  of  the  world,  which 
*•  1 have  made  to  refemble  the  chord  of  the  monochord,  whofe  great 

* inrtrument  is  the  Macrocofm  itfelf,  as  a certain  fcale  or  ladder 
*•  whereby  the  difference  of  the  places  lying  between  the  center  and 

* periphery  of  the  mundane  indrument  is  diftinguilhed,  and  which 
*■  difference  of  places  we  (hall  aptly  compare  to  the  mufical  intervals, 

4 as  well  the  Ample  as  the  compound.  Wherefore  it  is  to  be  known 
*■  that  as  the  chord  of  an  inflrument  in  its  progrefiion  from  r is  ac- 

* cuftomed  to  be  divided  into  intervals  by  metrical  proportions,  fo 
«•  likewife  I have  didributed  both  the  matter  and  its  form  into  dc- 

* grees  of  quantity,  and  didinguiflied  them  by  fimilar  proportions, 

4 condituting  mufical  confonances  j for  if  a monochord  be  fuppofed  to 
4 extend  from  the  fummit  of  the  empyrean  heaven  to  the  bafis  of  the 

* earth  itfelf,  we  fhall  perceive  that  it  may  be  divided  into  parts  con- 
4 ftituting  confonances  j and  if  the  half  part  thereof  were  touched  or 
4 druck,  it  would  produce  the  confonant  diapafon  in  the.fame  as  the. 
4 inftrumental  monochord. 

4 But  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  in  this  mundane  monochord  the 
4 confonances,  and  likewife  the  proper  intervals,  meafuring  them,. 
«-  cannot  be  otherwife  delineated  than  as  we  divide  the  indrumental. 
4 monochord  into  proportional  parts  j for  the  frigidity,  and  alfo  the 
4 matter  itfelf,  of  the  earth,  as  to  the  thicknefs  and  weight  thereof, 

4 naturally  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  frigidity  as  the  matter  of 
4 the  lowed  region,  in  which  there  is  only  one  fourth  part  of  the  na~ 
4 tural  light  and  heat,  as  4 to  3,  which  is  the  fefquitertia  propor- 
4-  tion ; in  which  proportion  a diateflaron  conGds,  compofed  of  three 
4 intervals,  namely,  water,  air,  and  fire ; for  the  earth  in  mundane 
4 mufic  is  the  fame  thing  as  r in  mufic,  unity  in  arithmetic,  or  a. 
4 point  in  geometry  5 it  being  as  it  were  the  term  and  found  from. 
4 which  the  ratio  of  proportional  matter  is  to  be  calculated.  Water 
4 therefore  occupies  the  place  of  one  tone,  and  the  air  that  of  another 
4 interval  more  remote  j and  the  fphere  of  fire,  as  it  is  only  the  fum- 
4 init  of  the  region  of  the  air,  kindled  or  lighted  up,  poffeffes  the 
4 place  of  a leffer  femitone.  But  in  as  much  as  two  portions  of 
4 this  matter  are  extended  upwards  as  far  as  to  the  middle  heaven, 

* to  refid  the  a&ion  of  the  fupernatural  heat ; and  the  fame  number 
4 of  parts  of  light,  a£t  downwards  againd  thefe  two  portions  of 
4 matter,  thefe  make  up  the  compofition  of  the  fphere  of  the 
4-  fun,  and  naturally  give  it  the  attribute  of  equality,  and  by  that. 

Vol.  IV.  G & 4 means* 
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* means  the  fefquialtera  proportion  is  produced,  in  which  three 

* parts  of  the  lower  fpirit  or  matter  of  the  middle  heaven  areoppofed 

* to  the  two  parts  of  the  folar  fphere,  producing  the  confonant 
4 diapente : for  fuch  is  the  difference  between  the  moon  and  the 
4 fun,  as  there  are  four  intervals  between  the  convexity  of  this 
4 heaven  and  the  middle  of  the  folar  fphere,  namely,  thofc  of  the  en- 
4 tire  fpheres  of  the  moon.  Mercury,  and  Venus,  compared  to  full 
4 tones,  and  the  half  part  of  the  folar  fphere,  which  we  have  com- 
4 pared  to  the  femitone.  But  as  the  confonant  diapafon  is  confti- 
4 tuted  of  the  diateffaron  and  diapente,  therefore  this  confonant  dia- 
4 pafon  muft  neceffarily  be  there  produced  j and  this  is  the  molt 
4 perfedt  confonance  of  matter,  which  can  by  no  means  acquire  its 

* perfection  unlcfs  it  fills  up  its  appetite  in  the  folar  form.  More- 
4 over,  this  middle  heaven,  though  its  mod  perfedt  confonance  ends 
4 in  its  heart,  namely,  the  fun,  and  thence  begins  its  motion  to  the 
4 formal  diapafon,  yet  it  founds  out  nothing  elfe  than  the  confonant 
4 diapente  in  its  concavity,  as  well  above  its  fphere  of  equality  as  be- 
4 low  it ; which  confonant  therefore  fuits  better  with  this  place  than 
4 any  of  the  other  confonants,  becaufe  it  is  lefs  perfedt,  and  is  placed 

* in  the  middle  between  the  perfedt  and  imperfedt : thus  all'o  this 
4 heaven,  although  it  be  perfedt  and  free  from  corruption,  is  faid  to 
4 be  lefs  perfedt  with  regard  to  the  upper  heaven,  and  obtains  the 
4 middle  fituation  between  both  heavens,  namely,  the  perfedt  and 
‘ imperfedt.’ 

The  definition  which  Boetius  gives  of  mundane  mufic,  fo  far  as- 
relates  to  the  motion  of  the  eeleftial  orbs,  is  founded  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean notion  of  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres,  and  in  this  fenfe  it  has  a 
literal  fignification  ; but  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  compofition  of  the 
elements,  the  order  of  time,  and  the  fuccelfion  of  the  fcafons,  and  of 
the  regularity,  order,  and  harmony  obfervable  in  the  operations  of 
nature,  it  is  evident  he  makes  ufe  of  the  term  in  a figurative  fenfe. 
In  like  manner  do  thofe  who  fpeak  of  human  mufic,  moral  mufic, 
and,  as  Kepler  and  others  do,  of  political  mufic  j but  this  author  not 
only  fuppofes  the  world  to  be  a mufical  inftrument,  but  proceeds 
without  any  data,  to  aflign  to  the  four  elements  and  to  the  planets, 
certain  flations,  and  to  portion  out  the  heavens  themfelves ; and  hav- 
ing diftributed  the  fevcral  parts  of  the  creation  according  to  the  fug- 
gcltions  of  his  own  fancy,  he  pretends  to  difeover  in  this  diltributioft. 
certain  ratios  or  proportions  in  flriift  analogy,  with  thofc  of  mafic,, 
which  he  exhibits  in  the  following  diagram. 
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The  mundane  monochord  thus  adjuAed  and  divided  into  fyAems 
of  diatefiaron,  diapente,  and  diapafon,  is  not  to  be  coniidered  as  a 
fubjedt  of  mere  fpeculation  ; and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  au- 
thor has  not  been  at  the  pains  of  Aringing  his  inArument  for  no- 
thing 5 for  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  the  world,  according  to  him,  is  a for- 
mal fubAance,  Ariking  on  the  chord  of  the  mundane  inArument, 
which  is  a material  fubAance,  produces  mulic  : light  therefore,  fays 
our  author,  adts  on  the  mundane  inArument  juA  as  the 
breath  or  fpirit  of  a man  adts  on  the  air  when  he  Angs. 

In  Chap.  IV.  the  author  undertakes  to  demonArate 
his  whimfical  hypotheAs  by  the  figure  of  a pipe  or  flute 
in  this  form,  from  which  he  fays  it  appears  that  the 
true  proportion  of  the  whole  world  may  be  collected  : 
this  boaAed  detnotrfiration  is  in  the  words  following  ; 
* The  pipe  here  fpoken  of  is  divided  into  three  re- 
gions or  parts,  the  two  lower  whereof  have  each  three 
holes,  denoting  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
each  region  ; but  the  upper  region,  conAAing  of  one 
great  hole  only,  exprefles  the  nature  of  the  empy- 
rean heaven,  whofe  every  part  is  of  the  fame  con- 
dition, or,  as  it  were,  moA  replete  with  the  divine 
unity.  But  as  this  inArument  is  not  moved  by  its  own 
nature,  nor  (bunds  of  itfclf  without  a moving  foul,  fo 
neither  can  the  world,  or  the  part  of  the  world  move 
but  by  the  immenfe  mind  or  foul : as  therefore  the 
highcA  mind,  God,  is  the  fummit  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine, and  as  it  were  beyond  the  extreme  fuperficies 
of  the  world,  makes  the  joints  of  the  world  to  ex- 
hibit his  mofic,  graver  in  the  lower  part,  and  acuter 
and  clearer  the  nearer  the  parts  approach  to  the  fum- 
mit itfclf  j fo  hkewife  when  the  mufician  blows  life 
and  motion  beyond  the  content  of  the  pipe,  and  in  its 
fummit,  the  farther  the  holes  are  from  that  blowing 
power,  the  more  grave  are  the  founds  that  are  pro- 
duced ; and  the  higher  they  afeend  towards  the  point 
of  infpiration,  the  more  are  they  acute.  And  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  great  aperture  near  the  top  of  the 
pipe  gives  as  it  were  life  and  foul  to  the  lower  ones, 
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* fo  Iikewife  the  empyrean  heaven  gives  foul  to  all  the  lower  fpheres. 

* O how  great  and  how  heavenly  is  this  contemplation  in  a fubjedfc 
‘ feemingly  fo  trivial,  when  it  is  diligently  and  profoundly  confider- 

* ed  by  an  intelligent  mind  P 

Were  it  poffible  to  convey  an  idea  in  words  of  the  nature  of  that 
folly  and  abfurdity  which  are  difcoverable  in  the  writings  of  this  en- 
thufiaft,  the  foregoing  extradl  from  this  work  of  his  might  be  fpared  j 
but  his  notions,  as  they  elude  all  inveftigation,  fo  cannot  they  even 
be  dated  in  any  words  but  his  own,  and  this  mud  be  the  apology  fot 
•inferting  them. 

Tradt  II.  part  ii.  of  this  work,  agreeable  to  the  analyds  above 
given  of  it,  is  on  pradlical  mufic..  In  this  he  enters  largely  into  the 
fubjeft,  and  from  the  manufcript  of  Waltham  Holy  Crofs,  which  it 
is  evident  he  had  made  ufc  of,  gives  the  whole  dodlrine  of  the  Cantos 
Menfurabilis,  with  the  diagrams  relating  to  it,  and  among  the  reft 
that  of  the  triangular  diield,  exhibited  in  vol.  II.  page  223,  the  in- 
vention whereof  he  afcribes  to  one  Robert  Brunham,  a monk. 

He  defcribes  alfo  the  mufical  indruments  of  the  moderns,  namely, 
the  Barbiton  or  lute,  the  Orpharion  and  Pandora  j and  under  the 
pneumatic  clafs,  the  Regals,  as  alfo  pipes  of  various  kinds.  Of  the 
Sidrena  or  Cittern  thefe  are  his  words : * Sidrena  ed  indrumentum 

* muficum  ex  quatuor  chordis  metallis  duplis  confidens,  tonfori- 
**  bus  commune  mod  exadlly  correfponding  with  what  has  been 
already  obferved  on  this  filly  indrument,  which  is  now  become  the 
recreation  of  ladies,  and  by  the  makers  is  ignorantly  termed  the  Guitar. 

The  reft  of  this  tradf,  excepting  thofe  whimfical  devices,  fuch  as 
'mufical  dials,  mufical  windows,  mufical  colonnades,  and  other  extra* 
vagancies  with  which  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  decorate  his 
work,  contains  very  little  that  deferves  notice. 

Upon  the  whole  Flud  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  a difordered 
imagination,  an  enthufiad  in  theology  aDd  phiiofophy : as  fuch  he  is 
clafled  by  Butler,  with  Jacob  Behmen  and  thewildeft  of  the  royftic 
■writers : 

* He  Anthropofaphus  and  Flud, 

• And  Jacob  Behmen  underftood  j* 

Hudibras,  Part  I.  Canto i. 

Notwithftanding  which,  Webfter,  in  his  Difplaying  of  fbppofed 
Witchcraft,  aflerts  that  he  was  a roan  acquainted  with  all  forts  of 
learning,  and  one  of  the  mod  Chriftian  philofophcrs  that  ever  wrote. 
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Hir.HONVMrs  KRB8  COBALDU8 
FBHR  XRIBNSI8, 

OKRANI8TA  ECCLB8IJI  n.  PETRI  IS  VATICANO. 
ASTAT.  STJiB  XXXVI. 


Girolamo  Frescobaxdi,  a native  of  Ferrara,  was  born  in  the 
year  1601,  and  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-three  was  organift 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  He  is  not  lefs  celebrated  for  his 
compofitions  for  the  organ,  than  for  his  exquifitc  /kill  in  that  in- 
Rrument.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Italians  that  compofed  for  the 

organ 
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organ  in  fugue  ; and  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  originally  invent- 
ed by  the  Germans,  he  was  without  a rival. 

Of  many  muficians  it  has  been  find,  that  they  were  the  fathers  of 
3 particular  ftyle,  as  that  Paleftrina  was  the  father  of  the  church 
ftyle,  Monteverde  of  the  dramatic,  and  Cariftimi  of  the  chamber 
ftyle  : of  Frefcobaldi  it  may  as  truly  be  faid  that  he  was  the  father  of 
that  organ-ftyle  which  has  prevailed  not  lefs  in  England  than  in  other 
countries  for  more  than  a hundred  years  part,  and  which  confifts  in  a 
prompt  and  ready  difeuftion  of  fome  premeditated  fubjedt  in  a quicker 
fucceffion  of  notes  than  is  required  in  the  accompanyment  of  choral 
harmony.  Exercifes  of  this  kind  on  the  organ  arc  ufually  called  Toc« 
eatas,  from  the  Italian  Toccare,  to  touch  ; and  for  want  of  a bet- 
ter word  to  exprefs  them,  they  are  here  in  England  called  Volunta- 
ries. In  the  Romilh  fcrvice  they  occur  at  frequent  intervals,  parti- 
cularly at  the  elevation,  poft-communions,  and  during  the  offerings  * ; 
and  in  that  of  our  church,  in  the  morning  prayer,  after  the  pfalms 
and  after  the  Bencdidlion,  or,  in  other,  words,  between  the  firft  and 
fccond  fervicc;  and  in  the  evening  fcrvice  after  the  pfalms -f>. 

In  the  year  1628,  Bartolomeo  Grafli,  organift  of  St.  Maria  in  Ac- 
quirio  in  Rome,  and  who  had  been  a difciple  of  his,  publifhed  a 
work  of  Frefcobaldi  entitled  • In  partitura  il  primo  libro  delle  can- 

* zoni  a una  due  tre  e quatro  voci.  Per  fonare  con  ogni  forte  di  ftro- 

* menti.’  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  an  advertifement  from  GralTi,  in 
which  he  fays  that  the  competitions  contained  in  it  are  in  the  grand 
gufto,  and,  having  been  univerfally  applauded,  gre  fo  be  looked  on  as 
models  of  perfection.  It  feems  from  the  title  of  the  work  that  thefe 
originally  were  vocal  compofitions,  but  that,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  ftudious  in  mufc.  Graft!  had  publifhed  them  in  (core,  rejefling  the 
words,  and  in  this  form  they  met  with  fuch  a favourable  reception*, 
that  he  exprefsly  tells  us  he  had  printed  them  three  times. 

The  following  compofition  is  taken  from  a work  of  Frefcobaldi 
printed  at  Rome  in  1637,  entitled  * II  fecondo  libro  di  Toccata, 

‘ Canzone,  Verli  d'Hinni,  Magnificat,  Gagliarde,  Correnti  et  altre 
*■  Partite  a’lntavolatura  di  Cimbalo  ct  Organo,’  and  is  the  third  Can- 
zone in  that  colledlion. 

* A collection  of  this  kind  was  publilhed  in  the  year  1716,  by  Domenico  Zipoli, 
organift  of  the  Jefuit’s  church  at  Rome  with  this  titie,  * Senate  d’  futavolatura  per  Or- 

* gario,  e Cimbalo,  parte  piima,  Toccata,  VcrC,  Canzone,  Offcrtorio,  tlevazioni,  Poll* 

* Communio,  e 1’aftorale.’ 

t This  order  was  fettled  at  the  Rcftoration.  See  The  divine  Services  and  Anthema. 
ufually  fung  in  his  Majefties  Chapel,  and  all  Cathedrals,  & c.  by  James  Clifford,  Load.. 
1X64. 
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Renb  Des  Cartes,  the  famous  French  philofopher  and  ma- 
thematician, the  particulars  of  whofe  life  and  character  are  very 
well  known,  was  the  author  of  a treatifc  entitled  Mufici  Compen- 
dium, written  when  he  was  very  young,  and  in  the  year  1617,  and, 
which  is  very  extraordinary,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  profefllon 
of  a foldier,  and  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda.  The  fubjedl  matter  of 
this  trad  is  diftributed  under  the  following  heads : De  numero  vel 
tempore  in  fonis  obfervando.  Dc  fonorum  divcrGtate  circa  acutum 
et  grave.  De  confonantiis.  De  odavi.  De  quintd.  De  quarti. 
De  ditono,  tcrtia  minore,  et  fextis.  De  gradibus  five  tonis  muficis. 
De  diflbnantiis.  De  ratione  componendi  et  modis.  De  modis. 

The  above-mentioned  trad,  although  comprehended  in  fifty-eight 
fmall  quarto  pages,  contains  a great  number  of  very  curious  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  fcience  of  mufic  *.  The  obfervations  of  the  au- 
thor on  the  effeds  of  various  meafures,  as  contained  in  the  following 
paflages,  are  new  and  judicious,  and  in  the  words  of  his  tranfiator 
are  thefe  ; 

* We  fay  in  the  generall  that  a flow  meafure  doth  excitein  us  gentle 

* and  fluggifli  motions,  fuch  as  a kind  of  languor,  fadnefie,  fear, 

* pride,  and  other  heavy  and  dull  pafiions  : and  a more  nimble  and 

* Iwift  meafure  doth  proportionably  excite  more  nimble  and  fprightly 

* pafiions,  fuch  as  joy,  anger,  courage,  &c.  the  fame  may  alfo  be  fayd 

* of  the  double  kind  of  percufiion,  viz.  that  a quadrate,  or  fuch  as  is 

* perpetually  refolved  into  equals,  is  flower  and  duller  than  a tertiate, 

* or  fuch  as  doth  confift  of  three  equal  parts.  The  reafon  whereof 

* is,  becaufe  this  doth  more  pofiefle  and  imploy  the  fenfe,  inafmuch 

* as  therein  are  more,  namely  3,  members  to  be  adverted,  while  in 

* the  other  arc  only  2.’ 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  confonances,  he,  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of 
all  other  writers,  from  John  De  Muris  down  to  Merfennus,  excludes 
the  unifon,  and  for  this  very  good  reafon,  that  * therein  is  no  differ— 

* encc  of  founds  as  to  acute  and  grave  j it  bearing  the  fame  relation 
‘ to  confonances,  as  unity  doth  to  numbers.’ 


_ • There  areneverthelefafomelingularitiesinit,  of  which  the  following  mayferve  at  a fpe- 
cimen:  ' This  only  thing  feems  to  render  the  voice  of  man  the  mod  grateful  of  all  other 

* founds,  that  it  holds  the  greateft  conformity  to  ourfpirit*.  Thus  alfo  is  the  voice  of  a 
‘ friend  more  grateful  than  that  of  an  enemy,  from  a fympathy  and  difpathy  of  alfeftions : 

* by  the  lame  reafon  perhaps  that  it  is  conceived  that  a drum  headed  with  a flieep’s  (kin 

• yields  no  found  though  druckcn,  if  another  drum  headed  with  a wolfs  Ikiu  be  beaten 

• upon  in  the  lame  room.’ 

Of 
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Of  the  two  methods  by  which  the  diapafon  or  odtave  is  divided, 
the  arithmetical,  and  geometrical,  the  author,  for  the  rcafons  con- 
tained in  the  fixth  of  his  Prxnotanda,  prefers  the  former;  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  adjulling  the  confonanccs,  propofes  the  division  of  a 
chord,  firft  into  two  equal  parts,  and  afterwards  into  fmaller  propor- 
tions, according  to  this  tabic. 


The  advantages  rcfulting  from  the  geometrical  divifion  appear  in 
the  Syftcma  Participato,  mentioned  by  Bontempi,  which  confifled  in 
the  divifion  of  the  diapafon  or  odtave  into  twelve  equal  femitones  by 
eleven  mean  proportionals  } but  Dcs  Cartes  rejedts  this  divifion  for 
reafons  that  are  very  far  from  fatisfadtory. 

A tranflation  of  this  book  into  Engliffi  was,  in  1653,  published  by 
a perfon  of  honour,  viz.  William  Lord  Brouncker,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  firft  appointed  to  that  office,  with  animadver- 
fions  thereon,  which  (hew  that  his  lordfhip  was  deeply  (killed  in  the 
theory  of  the  lciencc ; and  although  he  agrees  with  his  author  almoft 
throughout  the  book,  he  ailerts  that  the  geometrical  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  arithmetical  divifion  ; and,  as  it  is  prefumed,  with  a 
view  to  a farther  improvement  of  the  Syftema  Participato,  he  pro- 
pofes a divifion  of  the  diapafon  by  fixteen  mean  proportionals  into 
fcventccn  equal  femitones  ; the  method  of  which  divifion  is  exhibit- 
ed by  him  in  an  algebraic  proccfs,  and  alfo  in  logarithms. 

Andreas  Uammerschmidt,  a Bohemian,  born  in  1611,  and 
erganift,  firft  of  the  church  of  St.  Retcr  at  Frcyburg,  and  afterwards 
Vol.  IV.  1 i of 
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of  that  of  St.  John  at  Zittau,  is  celebrated  for  his  affiduity  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  the  church-ftyle  in  Saxony,  Thuringia, 
Lufatia,  and  other  provinces  in  Germany.  Matthefon  applauds  in 
the  higheft  terms  that  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  which  he  has  mani- 
fefted  in  his  Motets  for  four,  five,  and  fix  voices.  He  died  in  1675 
and  in  the  infeription  on  his  monument  in  the  great  church  at  Zittau, 
of  which  he  was  organift,  he  is  ftyled  the  German  Orpheus. 

Johann  Andreas  Herbst  [Lat.  Autumnus,]  was  born  at  Nu- 
remberg in  the  year  1588.  In  the  year  1628  he  was  appointed  cha- 
pel-mafter  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  and  continued  in  that  fiation 
till  1641,  when  he  was  called  to  the  fame  office  at  Nuremberg. 
However,  in  1650,  he  thought  fit  to  return  to  Francfort,  at  the  foli-t 
citation  of  the  magirtrates  and  others  his  friends  ; and,  being  by  them 
retaliated  in  his  former  dignity,  he  continued  in  that  fiation  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1660.  Fie  was  excellently  /killed  in 
the  theory  of  mufic  ; and  in  the  art  of  practical  compofition  had  few 
equals,  and  was  befides,  like  moft  of  the  Germans,  a found  and  ju- 
dicious organift.  In  the  year  1643  he  publi/hed  in  the  German, 
language  a book  entitled  Mufica  Poetica ; and  ten  years  after,  a 
tranflation  either  from  the  Latin  or  the  Italian,  for  it  is  extant  in 
both  languages,  of  the  Arte  prattica  c poetica  of  Giov.  Chiodino,  in 
ten  books.  Herbft  was  alfo  the  author  of  a tradl  entitled  * Mufica 
' moderna  prattica,  overo  maniere  del  buon  canto,’  printed  at  Franc-* 
fort  in  1658,  in  which  he  recommends  the  Italian  manner  of  fing- 
ing.  Flis  other  works  are  a fmalt  tra£l  on  Thorough-bafs,  and  a dif- 
courfe  on  Counterpoint,  containing  directions  for  compofing  * a mentc 
' non  a penna.’  Of  his  mufical  compofitions,  the  only  ones  extant 
in  print  are  Meletemata  facra  Davidis,  and  Sufpiria  S.  Gregorii  ad 
Chriftum,  for  three  voices;  thefe  were  printed  in  1619,  as  was  alfo 
a namelefs  compofition  of  his  for  fix  voices.  Vid.  Draudii.  Bibl. 
ClalT.  pag.  1649. 

Johann  Jacob  Froberger,  a difciplc  of  Frefcobaldi,  and  or- 
ganift to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  flourilhcd  about  the  year  1655. 
He  was  a moft  admirable  performer  on,  and  compofer  for  the  or- 
gan and  harpftchord.  Kircher,  in  the  Mufurgia,  vol.  I.  page  466; 
has  given  a leftbn  of  his  upon  trr,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  abound- 
ing with  a great  variety  of  fuguing  paflages  that  manifeft  his  /kill  in 
the  inftrument.  Matthefon  aferibes  to  him  the  power  of  reprefent- 
jng  on  the  organ,  by  a certain  imitative  faculty,  which  he  poUcAed 
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in  an  eminent  degree,  even  the  hiftories  of  particular  tranfa&ionsj 
as  an  inftance  whereof  he  refers  to  an  aliemand  of  his  where  the 
pafiage  of  Count  Thurn  over  the  Rhine,  and  the  danger  he  and  his 
army  were  in,  is  very  lively  reprefented  to  the  eye  and  car  by  twenty- 
fix  cataradls  or  falls  in  notes,  which  it  feems  Froberger  was  the  bet- 
ter able  to  do,  he  having  been  prefent  with  the  Count  at  the  time  *. 
Matthefon  takes  notice  that  Froberger,  in  the  compofition  of  his  lef- 
fons,  made  ufe  of  a {lave  of  fix  lines  for  the  right,  and  one  of  feven 
for  the  left  hand;  'to  which  he  might  have  added,  that  his  mafier 
Frcfcobaldi  ufed  a {lave  of  eight  lines  for  the  left  hand  -f-. 

Johannes  Hieronymus  Kapsberger,  aGerman  of  noble  birth, 
celebrated  by  Kircher  and  others,  was  not  more  famous  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  compofit  ions,  than  for  his  cxquifitefkill  and  perform- 
ance on  almofl  all  infiruments,  more  particularly  the  Theorbo-lute, 
which  appears  to  he  a modern  invention.  The  author  of  it  was  a Nea- 
politan mufician,  of  whofc  name  no  account  remains.  As  to  the  inftru- 
inent,  it  is  well  known  to  be  of  the  lute- kind;  and  as  the  improvements 
made  in  it  wrought  no  cficntial  change  in  its  form,  it  might  well 
have  retained  its  primitive  name ; but  jhe  perfon,  whoever  he  was, 
that  improved  it,  by  doubling  the  neck,  and  lengthening  the  chords, 
thought  himfclf  warranted  in  giving  it  the  appellation  of  thcThcorbo, 
for  no  better  reafon  than  its  refemblance  to  an  utcnfil,  a kind  of  mor- 
tar ufed  by  glovers  for  the  pounding  of  perfumes,  and  which  is  called 
Tiorba.  The  inflrument  thus  improved  feemed  to  rival  tnc  Clavi- 
cymbalum  or  harpfichord  ; Kapfberger  laboured  to  recommend  and 
bring  it  into  pra&icc,  and  in  this  he  fucceeded,  for  Kircher  fays  that 
in  his  time  it  was  dcfcrvcdly  preferred  to  all  other  infiruments ; no. 
one  being  fo  adapted  to  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enarmonic  divi- 
fion.  He  afiitlcd  Kircher  in  the  compilation  of  the  Mufurgia.  , 

* It  feems  that  many  of  the  German  .muficians  affetted  imitations  of  this  kind.  Die- 
trich Buxtehude  of  Lubeck,  in  fix  fuits  of  lefTons  for  the  harpfichord,  has  attempted  to 
exhibit  the  nature  and  motions  of  the  planets:  and  Johann  Kuhnau  of  Leipfic  publilhcd 
fix  fonalas  entitled  Biblifibt-Ilijitriin,  wherein,  as  Francis  Lufiig  afierts,  is  a lively  rc- 
prefentation  in  notes  of  David  manfully  fighting  with  Goliah.  Nlufrkkundc,  page  278. 

t The  fiudics  of  Frcfcobaldi  and  Froberger  contributed  greatly  at  this  time  to  bring 
the  harpfichord  into  general  ufe,  which  before  bad  been  almofl  appropriated  to  the  prac- 
tice of  ladies  ; 'as  did  alfo  the  exquifite  wotkmanfhip  of  the  Ruckers,  harplichord-makers 
of  Antwerp,  their  contemporaries  : there  were  three  of  the  namcand  family,  viz.  the  fa- 
ther, named  Hans,  and  two  fons,  Andreas  and  Hans,  who,  for  diflinclion  fake,  wrote 
hisChrillian  name  as  the  Germans  do,  Johann,  and  afl'umcd  for  the  initial  of  it  J.  inftead. 
of  H.  The  harpfichoids  of  the  Ruckers  have  long  been  valued  for  the  fullnefs  and  fweet* 
nefs  of  their  tone,  but  are  at  this  time  lefs  in  i*fe  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  narrow— 
nefs  of  jbeir  compafs,  compared  with  the  modern  ones.  < 
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It  appears  by  a lift  which  Walther  gives  of  his  works,  that  Kapf- 
berger  was  both  a voluminous  and  a multifarious  corapofer.  Many 
of  his  compofitions  are  for  the  lute  in  tablature,  others  for  the  church, 
as  tnafles,  litanies,  and  motets;  others  for  the  theatre,  and  fome 
for  public  folemnities.  Several  of  his  vocal  compofitions  are  to  poems 
and  verfes  of  Cardinal  Maffco  Barberini,  afterwards  pope  Urban  VIII. 
and  there  is  of  his  compofition  a woik  entitled  * Coro  muficale  in 
• nuptiis  D D.  Thaddei  Barberini  6c  Annas  Columns:,’  printed  at 
Rome  in  1627,  from  which  particulars  it  might  be  inferred  that  he 
flood  in  fome  degree  of  favour  with  the  Barberini  family.  Never- 
thelefs  he  is  reprefented  by  Doni,  who  being  fo  much  with  the  car- 
dinal, muft  have  known  Kaplbergcr  very  well,  as  a man  of  great  af-' 
furance,  which  he  manifefted  in  his  attempts  to  get  banilhed  from  the 
church  the  compofitions  of  Paleftrina.  The  method  he  took  to 
efifeit  this  purpofc  is  related  in  vol.  III.  page  183. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Gerardus  Johannes  Vossids,  a native  of  a town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heidelberg,  a man  of  univerfal  learning  and  great 
abilities,  publifhed  at  Amflerdam,  in  1 650,  a work  entitled  De  quatuor 
Artibus  popularibus,  in  which  is  a chapter  De  Mufice.  Great  eru- 
dition is  manifefted  in  this  trait,  and  alfo  in  another  of  his  entitled 
De  univerfie  Mathefios  Natura  et  Conftitutione.  The  titles  of  the 
feveral  chapters  therein  contained  relating  to  rnufic  are  as  follow,  viz. 
Cap.  XIX.  De  muficte  contcmplativa‘  objeito;  ac  duplici  ejus 
; 8c  pro  eo  variantibus  muficorum  fetftis.  XX.  De  mufices 
antiquitate  ; 6c  quantum  ea  Pythagoras  debeat,  6c  quis  primus  de 
muficis  feripferit.  Item  alii  aliquot  veteres  mufices  feriptores  ; fed 
qui  injuria  temporum  deperierint.  XXI.  De  utilitate  mufices. 
XXII.  De  mufices  partibus,  generibus  ; ac  precipuis  ejus,  quos  ha- 
bemus,  feriptoribus.  LIX.  De  muficis  Grrecis  priori  hujus  operis 
parte  indiitis.  LX.  De  muficis  Latinis  antea  omifiis.  In  thefe 
trails  are  contained  a great  variety  of  curious  particulars  relating  to 
mufic  and  muficians,  and  fuch  as  have  written  on  the  fcience,  in 
chronological  fuccefiion,  from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  his  own. 
Zq  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  at  DorJ,  which  he  began  about  the  year 
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1590;  he  made  a confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  mufic,  for 
which  he  feems  to  have  entertained  a more  than  ordinary  affec- 
tion. An  intimate  friendship  fubfifled  during  the  whole  of  his  life 
between  him  and  Erycius  Puteanus,  a fellow  ftudent  with  him  at 
Dort,  who  being  eminently  Skilled  in  the  theory  of  muGc,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  affifted  him  in  his  refearches  into  tliofe  authors  who 
have  treated  on  the  fubjedt.  About  the  year  1600  he  was  chofen  di- 
rector of  the  college  of  Dort,  being  then  but  twenty-three  years  of 
age;  and  in  1614  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  theological  col- 
lege which  the  States  of  Holland  had  then  lately  founded  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Leyden.  Voflius,  before  this  appointment,  had  attached 
himfclf  to  the  profeffion  of  divinity,  and  had  taken  the  fide  of  Ar- 
minius  at  the  famous  lynod  of  Dort,  held  in  1618.  The  principles 
which  he  avowed,  and,  above  all,  a hillory  of  the  Pelagian  Contro- 
ver fy,  which  hepublifhed  in  that  year,  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  Laud,  who  being  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  1629,  pro- 
cured for  him  of  Charles  I.  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
with  permiffion  to  hold  it  notwithstanding  his  refidence  at  Leyden. 
Upon  this  promotion  he  came  over  to  England  to  be  inflalled  ; and 
having  taken  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  laws  at  Oxford,  returned  to 
Leyden,  from  whence  he  removed,  in  1633,  to  Amftcrdam,  and  be- 
came the  firft  profcflbr  of  hiftory  in  the  college  then  newly  founded 
in  .that  city.  He  died  at  Amftcrdam  anno  1649,  aged  feventy-two 
years. 

Giovanni  Battista  Doni,  a Florentine  by  birth,  and  de- 
scended from  a noble  family,  though  not  a mufician  by  pro- 
feffion, is  celebrated  for  his  Skill  in  the  fcience.  He  was  much  fa- 
voured by  Cardinal  Barbcrini  *,  and,  at  his  recommendation,  was 
appointed  fecrctary  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  Being  a man  of 
very  extenfivc  learning  and  great  ingenuity,  and  finding  the  fatigues 
of  his  employment  a great  interruption  to  his  ftudies,  he  quitted  it, 
and  retired  to  the  city  of  his  nativity,  and  ended  his  days  there,  being 


• Cardinal  Barberini,  afterwards  pope  Urban  V1U,  as  appears  by  many  pafliges  in 
his  writings,  was  a lover  of  mufic.  When  Milton  was  at  Rome  he  was  introduced  to 
him  by  Lucas  Ilolflenius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library ; and  the  Cardinal,  at  an 
entertainment  of  mufic  performed  at  his  own  cxpence,  received  him  at  the  door,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  brought  him  into  the  aifcmbly.  Tolaud's  Life  of  Milton, 
Svo.  1761,  page  13. 
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not  much  above  fifty  years  of  age.  It  appears  by  an  account  which 
Doni  has  given  of  himfelf  and  of  his  ftudies,  that  in  his  younger  days 
he  learned  in  France  to  play  on  the  flageolet  and  the  lute  ; and,  in 
his  more  advanced  age,  to  fing,  to  which  end  he  made  himfelf  per- 
feft  in  the  practice  of  folmifaticn;  that  he  alfo  attained  to  fome  profi- 
ciency on  the  harpfichord  j and,  notwithftanding  the  little  time  he 
had  to  fpare  from  his  important  occupation,  he  applied  himfelf  with 
an  uncommon  degree  of  afiiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcience  of  har- 
mony, in  the  courfc  whereof  he,  partly  at  his  own,  and  partly  at 
the  expence  of  others,  conflruifled  a great  number  of  instruments  of 
his  own  invention. 

In  this  account  which  he  gives  of  himfelf,  Doni  profefies  to  have 
diredted  his  Itudies  towards  the  reftitution  of  the  ancient  pradtice,  for 
which  it  muft  be  confefled  he  feems  to  have  entertained  too  great  a 
fondnefs.  He  aferibes  to  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  world  the  ill 
reception  that  his  labours  met  with,  and  intimates  a refolution  that 
he  had  taken  of  laying  down  his  employment,  and  retiring  to  Flo- 
rence, with  a view  to  profecute  his  fludies,  and  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  his  family,  which  was  become  defolate  by  the  immature 
death  of  two  brothers. 

In  the  Notitia  Auflorum  of  Cardinal  Bona  is  this  character  of 
Doni,  ‘ De  mufica,  modifque  muficis  antiquis  & novis  dodiffime 

* feripfit,  dodtius  feripturus  fi  Gra:ca  eruditione  prasditus  fuiflet.’ 
And  Meibomius,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  ancient  mufi- 
cians,  cxprefsly  fays  that  he  did  not  underfland  the  Greek  language. 

In  the  year  1635  Doni  publithed  at  Rome  a difeourfe  entitled 

* Compendio  del  Trattato  de’  Generi  e de’  Modi  della  Mufica,  con  un 

* Difcorfo  fopra  la  perfettione  de’  Concenti,’  and  dedicated  it  to  his 
patron  Cardinal  Barberini.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
feveraf  chapters  of  the  Compendium.  Cap.  I.  Quanto  mal’  intefa 
fia  hoggi  la  materia  de’  generi  e de’  modi.  II.  Quanto  fia  grande 
la  diverfita  tra  i modi  antichi  & i moderni.  IFI.  Altrc  diflferenze 
tra  i modi  antichi  & i noflri.  IV.  Che  per  la  refbiuratione  de’ 
generi,  & de’  modi  gl’  inilrumcnti  d’  archetto  fono  piu  a propo- 
fito  de  gl’  altri  : e dell’  origine  dell’  organo.  V.  Con  quali  mezzi  i 
generi,  c modi  fi  poflino  anch’  hoggi  pratticare.  VI.  Come  nelle 
viole  fuddette  fi  debbono  fegnare  1c  voci  6c  intavolarlc.  VII.  Della 
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rera  diffcrenza  de'  tuoni  e modi;  c dell'  intavolatura,  e conneffionc 
loro,  con  le  giufte  diflanze.  VIII.  Quanto  fia  commoda  6c  utile,  la 
predetta  divifionc.  IX.  Altrc  confiderationi  intorno  le  dette  viole. 
X.  Della  divifionc  de  gl'  organi  & altri  inftrumenti  di  tafti  per  1’  ufo 
de’  gencri  e de’  tuoni.  XI.  Della  divifionc  harmonica  de  gl’  -inftru- 
mcnti  di  talli.  XII.  Dell’ ufb  & utilita  di  quefla  divifione.  XIII. 
Del  mcdo  d’  accordare  1’  organo  perfetto.  XIV.  Catalogo  delle  con- 
fonanze  di  ciafcuna  voce  de’  tre  Artemi.  XV.  Sommario  de’  Capi 
piu  principali,  che  fi  contengono  nell’  opera  intera. 

This  book  is  of  a very  mifcellaneous  nature ; the  avowed  defign 
of  it  is  to  Chew  that  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  is  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  the  moderns ; and  in  the  courfc  of  the  argument  many  par- 
ticulars occur  worthy  of  notice.  The  author  cenfures  Viccntino  for  his 
arrogance  and  his  vain  attempt  to  introduce  into  practice  the  genera  of 
the  ancients,  but  commends  Domenico  Zampieri  the  painter,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Dominichino*  for  a like  attempt,  and  for 
the  invention  of  a kind  of  viol  much  better  calculated  for  that  pur- 
pofe  than  the  archiccmbalo  of  Viccntino.  He  fays  that  Hercolc  Bot- 
trigaro  underftood  the  dodrine  of  the  penera  better  than  any  other 
of  the  moderns;  and  of  Zarlino  and  Salinas,  that  the  firft  was  the 
prince  of  pradical,  as  the  other  was  of  theoretic  muficians. 

Together  with  thistreatife  is  printed  a trad  entitled  Difcorfo  fopra 
la  Perfettione  delle  Melodie,  at  the  beginning  whereof  the  author 
treats  of  the  madrigal-ftyle  in  muGcal  compofition,  and  of  thofe  par- 
ticulars that  diflinguifh  the  Canto  Figurato  from  the  Canto  Ecclefiaf- 
tico  ; the  invention  of  which  laft  he  fays  necefiarily  followed  from 
the  ufeof  ihe  organ.  The  paflage  is  curious,  and  is  follows : 

* It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  muGc,  for  as 

* organs  in  churches  have  been  in  ufe  ever  fincc  the  time  of  pope 

* Vitalianus,  to  which  inftrument  this  kind  of  harmony,  the  Con- 

* centi  Madrigalefchi,  feems  to  belong,  feeing  that  the  voices  may 

* be  lengthened  at  pleafure,  and  fugues,  imitations,  and  fuch  like 
' artifices  introduced  as  on  the  organ  ; it  is  very  probable  that  the 

* fymphony  peculiar  to  the  organ  might  by  degrees  be  transferred  to 

* vocal  performance,  taking  for  a theme  or  fubjed  fomc  motet, 

* anthem,  or  other  facred  words,  in  a rude  and  aukward  kind  of 

‘ counterpoint.  That  this  was  the  cafe  I am  very  certain,  having 
' remarked  that  concenti  of  this  kind  were  called  Organa.  In  a vo- 
lt k 2 * lume 
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‘ lumc  in  the  Vatican  library  marked  No.  5120,  containing,  among 
4 others,  fundry  treatifes  on  counterpoint,  is  one  with  this  title  : 
44  Sequitur  Regula  Organi." 

* And  a little  after  it  is  explained,  according  to  the  way  of  thofe  times, 

* Organum,  Cantus  fadtus  & ordinatus  ad  fedtam  menfuram,  videlicet, 

* quod  unus  pundtus  fit  divifus  ab  alio : that  is  to  fay,  that  a note,  for 

* notes  at  that  time  were  marked  with  points,  whence  proceeds  the 

* word  Contrapunto,  in  one  part  Ihould  not  correfpond  with  a note  in 

* the  other,  nor  be  of  the  fame  meafure.  Hence  we  may  fee  that  by 

* Organum,  in  that  age  they  meant  the  Contrapunto  ditninutivo*, 

* which,  according  to  Bede  and  more  ancient  writers,  is  better  called 

* Difcantus ; for  where  he  fays  that  mufic  is  pradtifed  “ concentu,  dif- 
44  cantu,  organis,"  I Ihould  think  he  means  material  organs,  as  he 

* makes  ufe  of  the  plural  number.  But  when  Guido,  who  lived  be- 

* tween  the  time  of  Bede  and  that  anonymous  author,  whom  I am  now 

* citing,  fays,  as  he  does  in  the  Micrologus,  chap,  xviii.  44  Diaphonia, 
**  vocum  disjundtio  fonat,  quam  nos  organum  vocamus  j”  it  feems  he 

* can  mean  nothing  but  that  flyle  of  vocal  compofition  in  which  di- 
4 verfe  airs  are  given  to  the  different  parts,  according  to  the  meaning 
4 of  the  abovementioned  contrapuntift.  But,  as  we  have  prefuppofed 
4 with  others,  that  this  kind  of  mufic  cannot  be  much  more  than- 
4 two  hundred  years  old,  we  may  believe  that  Guido  undtrffood  the 
4 term  Contrapunto  diminutivo  in  the  fenfc  which  the  Greek  word 
4 Diaphonia,  Signifying  Diffonance,  feems  to  imply,  and  in  which 
4 Franchinus  ufes  the  word  Organizare.  This  modern  kind  of  con- 
4 centus  however  does  not  in  reality  confift  in  this,  nor  in  the  connec- 
4 tion  of  feveral  airs  together,  but  in  the  finging  of  mufical  words  art- 
4 fully  ranged,  and  different  paflages  at  the  fame  time,  with  many  re- 
4 petitions,  fugues,  and  imitations,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  in  regard  to 
4 the  material  part  of  the  concentus,  viz.  the  founds  and  confonances, 
4 one  can  hardly  hear  any  thing  more  delightful.  But  that  which 
4 gives  form  and  foul  to  mufic  fuffers  remarkable  imperfections,  for 
4 by  the  utterance  of  many  things  together  the  attention  of  the  hear- 
4 er  is  difturbed,  and  then  l'o  many  repetitions  are  frivolous  and  feem 

• Contr apuntus  diminutus  is  a term  ufed  by  Kircher  and  others  to  (ignify  that 
kind  of  mufic  where  a given  plain-fong  is  broken  or  divided  into  notes  of  a lets  value,:  it 
is  the  fame  with  Comrapundtus  floridus,  an  example  whereof  is  given  in  vol.  II. 
page  16S. 
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* affedled;  words  alfo  are  curtailed,  and  the  true  pronunciation 

* thereof  fpoiled.  I do  not  difpute  whether  hhis  kind  of  mufic  has 

* been  properly  introduced,  but  this  I know  very  well,  that  it  has 

* been  in  ufe  only  thefe  few  centuries  j for  as  in  ancient  times  nothing 

* but  the  plain  and  Ample  cantus  was  heard  in  churches,  and  that 

* rather  by  connivance  than  under  the  fan&ion  of  public  authority ; 

* fo  even  now  it  is  rather  tolerated  than  approved  of  by  the  church 

* in  facrcd  fubjedts,  in  which  it  fecms  to  have  had  its  origin.' 

He  afcribes  to  Giulio  Caccini  the  invention  of  Recitative,  and  for 
the  practice  of  it  celebrates  Giufeppe  Cenci,  detto  Giufeppino,  as  he 
does  Ludovico  Viadana  for  the  invention  of  thorough-bafs. 

He  cenfurcs  the  old  German  muficians  for  fetting  to  mufic  fuch 
words  as  thefe,  Liber  Generation^  Jefu  Chrifli  Filii  David,  fi*c. 
as  alfo  the  ufe  of  fuch  forms  of  fpeech  as  the  following,  which  it 
ieems  were  common  at  Rome  in  his  time,  Le  Vergini  del  Palefirina, 
Le  Vergini  dell’  Afola,  inftead  of  Le  Vergini  del  Petrarca,  modulate  6 
me  fie  in  mufica  dal  Palefirina,  dall’  Afola,  See.  He  fays  that  the  Catr- 
zones  of  Petrarch,  Guarini,  Tafio,  and  Marino,  as  fet  to  mufic  in 
the  form  of  madrigals,  are  the  fined  of  modern  vocal  compofitions : 
and  he  mentions  the  following  of  Petrarch  as  peculiarly  excellent, 

* Italia  mia,’  * Tirfi  morir  volea,’  and  * Felice  chi  vi  mira  He 
intimates  that  for  accompanying  the  human  voice,  the  Tibia  is  the 
fitted  indrument ; and  concludes  with  the  mention  of  an  inftru- 
ment  invented  byhimfclf,  and  called  the  Lyra  Barbcrini,  which  parti- 
cipates of  the  fweetnefs  of  both  the  harp  and  lute  j at  the  end  of  this 
trad:  is  a fonnet  written  by  the  author’s  patron,  Cardinal  Barberini, 
who  while  the  book  was  printing  was  elected  pope  and  afiumed 
the  name  of  Urban  VI 1 1,  fit  to  mufic,  at  the  inftauce  of  Doni,  in 
four  parts,  by  Pietro  Eredia  ; and,  as  it  is  (aid,  in  the  ancient  Dorian 
and  Phrygian  modes. 

In  the  year  1640  Doni  publilhed  his  * Annotazioni  (opra  il  com- 

* pendio  de’  generi,  e de'  modi  della  mufica,’  and,  together  with  thefe, 
fundry  trafts  and  difcourfes,  that  is  to  fay,  * Trattatode’  tuoni  o modi 

* veri,’  infcribed  to  his  friend  Pietro  della  Valle.  • Trattato  lecondo 

* de’  tuoni,  o harmonic  de  gl’  antichi,  A1  rev.  P.  Leon  Santi.  Dilcorfo 

* The  fccond  of  thefe  madrigals,  fet  by  Luca  Marcnzio  for  five  voices,  is  printed  in 
the  Harmonia  Crlcfte,  and,  with  the  hnglilh  words  ' Thirfis  to  die  defired,’  in  the 
Mufica  I ranfaipina.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  one  of  thofe  madrigals  of 
Luca  Marcnzio  which  i’eacham  has  celebrated. 
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* primo,  dell’  inutile  oflervanza  de*  tuoni,  6 modi  hodierni  j A1  Signor 

* Galeazzo  Sabbatini  a Bergamo.  Difcorfo  fecondo,  fopra  le  confo- 
4 nanze;  A1  Padre  Marino  Merfenne  aParigi.  Diicorfo  terzo,  fopra  la 
4 diuifione  eguale  attribuita  ad  Ariftofleno  j A1  Signor  Piero  de’  Bardi 
4 de’  Conti  di  Vernio  a Firenze.  Diicorfo  quarto,  fopra  il  Violone  Pan- 
4 armonico;  A1  Signor  Pietro  della  Valle.  Difcorfo  quinto,  fopra  ilVio- 
4 lino  Diarmonico  & la  Tiorba  a tre  manichi,  A’  Signori  Dominico  et 

* Virgilio  Mazzocchi.’  In  this  lafl  difeourfe  the  author  deferibes  an 
inflrument  of  his  own  invention,  refembling  in  lhape  the  Spanifh 
guitar,  but  having  three  necks,  each  of  them  double,  like  the  The- 
orbo and  Arch-lute  j the  ufe  of  which  inflrument  is  by  a different 
temperature  or  difpofition  of  the  frets  on  each  of  the  three  necks,  to 
enable  the  performer  to  play  at  his  election  in  cither  the  Dorian,  the 
Phrygian,  or  the  Hypolydian  mode.  4 Difcorfo  feflo,  fopra  il  Reci- 
4 tare  in  feena  con  1’  accompagnamento  d’  Inftrumenti  muficali ; AH’ 

4 illurtrifl".  6c  eccellentilf.  Signore  il  Sig.  Don  Camillo  Colonna. 

4 Difcorfo  fettimo,  della  Ritmopeia  de’  verfi  Latini  & della  mclodia 
4 de’  Cori  Tragichi ; A1  Signor  Gio.  Jacomo  Buccardi.’  The  anno- 
tations, and  alfo  the  traits  abound  with  curious  particulars  relating 
to  the  mulic  and  muficians  of  the  author's  time. 

CHAP.  V. 

IN  the  year  1647  Doni  publillied  a treatife  entitled  De  Prxftantia 
Mu  flex  vctcris,  in  three  books  j this  work  is  written  in  dialogue, 
and  is  a very  learned  difquifition  on  the  fubjelt  of  mufic,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern  ; the  interlocutors  are  Charidorus,  by  whom  is 
characterized  the  author  himfclf;  Philoponus,  a man  of  learning, 
Polyaenus,  a friend  of  both,  and  Eumolpus  a linger. 

In  this  curious  and  entertaining  work  the  fubjelt  is  difeufled  in  the 
way  of  free  converfation,  wherein,  although  the  author  profelTes 
himfclf  a flrenuous  advocate  for  the  ancient6,  great  latitude  is  given 
in  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  particularly  of  Philoponus; 
who  is  no  lefs  a favourer  of  the  moderns.  The  argument  infilled  on 
in  the  courfcof  this  work  is,  that  the  mufical  faculty  was  treated  of 
more  Ikiifully  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  by  the  Romans  than  at  this 
day  j and  that  in  the  conftrultion  and  ufe  of  fuch  inflrumcnts  as 
the  Cythara  and  Lyra,  and  pipes  of  all  kinds,  they  were  equal  at 

lead 
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lead  to  the  moderns  ; but  in  fuch  as  are  made  to  found  by  mutual 
percufiions,  as  the  Cymbala  and  Crotala,  they  far  exceeded  them. 

The  data  required  and  granted  for  this  purpofe  are,  firft,  that  al- 
mod  all  the  more  elegant  arts  and  faculties,  and  among  thofe  that  of 
mufic,  grew  obfolcte,  and  at  lad  entirely  perifhed  by  the  incurfions 
and  devadations  of  the  Barbarians,  who  miferably  oyer*ran  and  laid 
wade  Greece  and  Italy,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Secondly,  that  by  fo  many  plunderings,  burnings,  (laughters,  and 
fubverftons,  and  changes  of  languages,  manners,  and  inditutions,  the 
greated  part  of  the  ancient  books  in  all  kinds  of  learning  peridied  ; 
fo  that  not  even  the  thoufandth  part  efcaped ; and  thofe  that  were 
faved  were  almod  all  maimed  and  defetftive,  or  loaded  with  errors, 
as  they  came  down  to  us ; and,  as  it  always  happens,  the  bed  were 
lod,  and  the  more  unworthy  (hared  a better  fate  in  this  general  (hip- 
wreck.  Thirdly,  that  thofe  who  arc  to  he  called  ancients,  as  far  as 
relates  to  this  fubjedl  of  enquiry,  are  only  fuch  as  flourithed  in  Greece 
and  Italy  before  thefe  devadations  ; for  thofe  who  lived  between 
them  and  our  forefathers,  in  whofe  time  literature  and  mufic  began 
again  to  flourifh,  are  not  properly  to  be  called  ancients,  nor  arc  they 
worth  regarding. 

As  this  treatife  is  written  in  dialogue,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  fo 
to  connedt  the  fpeeches  of  the  fevcral  interlocutors,  as  to  give  them 
the  form  of  an  argument.  The  principal  quedion  agitated  by  them 
is  fimply  this.  Whether  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  or  of  the  moderns 
is  to  be  preferred  : Doni,  in  the  perfon  of  Charidorus,  takes  the 
part  of  the  ancients;  and  Philoponus  is  a no  lefs  drenuous  advocate 
for  the  moderns.  Indeed  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  reds  in 
the  fpeeches  of  thefe  two  perfons,  thofe  of  the  other  two  being  in- 
terpofed  merely  for  the  fake  of  variety,  and  to  enliven  the  con- 
verfation.  For  this  reafon  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  beft 
method  of  abridging  this  tradl  will  be  by  giving  fird  the  fubdancc 
of  Charidorus’t  argument  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  and  oppoGng  to 
it  that  of  Philoponus  in  defence  of  the  moderns,  and  this  is  the  courfe 
we  mean  to  purfuc. 

Charidorus  afierts  that  as  Pythagoras  was  the  parent  and  founder 
of  mufic,  wc  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  mod  learned  writers  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  harmonics  were  thofe  of  his  fchool.  Of  thefe  he  fays  Ar— 
chytas  of  Tarcmuoi,  Philolaus  of  Crotona,  Hippafus  Metapontinus, 

and; 
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and  Eubulides  were  the  chief.  He  adds  that  the  Platonics  alfo,  and 
many  of  the  Peripatetics  were  great  cultivators  of  the  fcience  of  har- 
mony ; but  that  of  the  writings  of  thefe  men  there  are  no  remains,  ex- 
cepting one  little  book,  the  nineteenth  of  the  problems  of  Ariftotle. 
Of  the  later  philofophers  he  mentions  Plutarch,  who  he  fays  wrote  a 
book  on  mafic,  yet  extant,  full  of  things  moll  worthy  to  be  known. 
Of  Ariftoxenus  he  fpeaks  with  rapture,  ftyling  him  the  prince  of 
muficians,  and  cites  St.  Jerome’s  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  by  far 
the  mod  learned  philofopher  and  mathematician  of  all  the  Greeks. 
He  highly  applauds  Ptolemy  of  Pelufiura,  whofe  three  books  of 
Harmonics  he  fays  are  full  of  excellent  learning,  but  rather  ob- 
feure,  notwithftanding  the  noble  commentaries  of  Porphyry  on  the 
firft  of  them.  With  him  he  joins  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  Alypius, 
Bacchius,  Gaudentius,  Cleonides,  Pappus  Alexandrinus,  Theo  Smyr- 
naeus,  Diophantus,  Adraftus,  Diodes,  Gcmimus,  Nicomachus,  and 
others.  He  greatly  commends  the  five  books,  De  Mufica,  of  Boetius 
as  a very  elegant,  ingenious,  and  learned  work.  He  fays  it  was  drawn 
from  the  Manual  of  Nicomachus,  and  laments  that  the  author  did 
not  live  to  complete  it.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  Latin  writers,  St. 
Auguftin,  Martianus  Capella,  Cafliodorus,  and  Bede,  whom  he 
reckons  among  the  fcmi-ancients,  he  fays  their  writings  contain 
nothing  either  learned  or  notable  ; and  that  Varro,  Apuleius,  Albi- 
nus,  and  other  Romans  that  laboured  in  this  field,  and  whofe  works 
are  fince  extind,  were  more  learned  than  any  of  them. 

To  the  more  ancient  of  the  monkilh  writers  on  mufic,  namely, 
Odo  of  Cluni,  Eerno  the  abbat,  and  Guido  Aretinus,  Notgerus, 
Hucbaldus,  and  fome  others,  Charidorus  allows  fome  degree  of  me- 
rit j but  of  Franco  of  Cologne  *,  Philippus  dc  Caferta,  Marchettus 
Paduanus,  Profdocimus  Bcldimandus,  Johannes  dc  Muris,  Anfel- 
mus  Parmenfis,  and  others  of  the  old  Italian  writers,  he  fays  they 
did  not  even  dream  of  what  eloquence  or  polite  learning  was  : nor 
does  he  fcruple  to  cenfure  even  Franchinus  himfclf  for  making  ufe 
of  the  word  Manerium  inftead  of  Modum,  Tritcchordium,  Barito- 
nantem,  Altifonantem,  and  fome  others,  as  he  does  alfo  Glareanus 
for  the  fame  reafon. 

He  mentions  alfo  a certain  modern  author,  but  conceals  his  name, 
who  in  treating  of  the  genera,  aflerts  that  the  enarmonic  genus  is 
• Franco  was  of  Liege,  not  of  Cologne,  Seevol.  II.  page  17. 
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fo  called,  for  that  it  is  as  it  \yere  without  harmony,  ignorantly  fup- 
pofing  the  fyllable  en  to  be  privative  like  in,  as  when  we  fay  ineptus 
infulfus,  &c.  and  of  another,  who  in  a pretty  large  volume  fays  that 
the  diatonic  was  fo  called,  becaufe  Dia  in  Greek  fignifies  the  number 
Six,  and  Tonicum  refounding. 

He  cchfures  feverely  Nicola  Vicentmo  for  his  abfurd  opinions, 
and  for  arrogating  to  himfelf  the  title  of  Archimulicus;  the  paflagc 
is  given  at  length,  vol.  III.  page  1 00  of  this  work. 

He  fays  that  Gaffarel,  a moft  learned  Frenchman,  had  comment- 
ed on  the  mufic  of  the  Jews  j and  praites  the  two  books  of  Merfen- 
nus  in  French  and  in  Latin,  which  he  fays  the  author  fent  him 
as  a prefent  ; and  adds  that  the  fame  perfon  tranflated  Bacchius  into 
French. 

Then  follows  a curious  account  of  a mufical  impoftor,  ahd  of  his 
attempt  to  introduce  a new  tuning  of  the  organ  in  one  of  the  principal 
churches  in  Rome,  in  thcfe  words : * You  remember  that  a certain  ragged 

* old  man  came  into  this  city  not  long  finte,  who  knew  nothing  more 

* than  to  play  tolerably  on  the  Poly  pledtrum,  and  yet  would  obtrude  as  a 

* new  and  moft  ufeful  invention  that  equality  of  the  lemitones  which  is 

* commonly, but  unjuftly  attributed  to  the  Ariftoxeneans,  and  is  falfely 

* imagined  to  be  found  in  the  divifton  of  the  keys  of  the  organ,  and 

* that  he  attemperated  his  inftrument  accordingly.  You  know  what 

* crouds  he  gathered  together,  and  what  a noife  he  made,  and  when  he 

* had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  acquaintance  of  Chxrilus,  whom  you 

* know  to  be  a moft  audacious  and  impudent  man,  that  boafts  of  a ccr- 

* tain  counterfeit  fpecies  of  erudition,  but  chiefly  of  his  proficiency  in 

* the  ftudy  of  poetry  and  mufic,  in  the  circles  and  courts  of  princes, 

* what  think  you  he  did  ? He  extorted  money  from  the  French  orator, 

* whom  he  worked  for  o'n  that  foolifli  and  tedious  drama,  which  was 

* exhibited  on  the  birth  -dayof  the  Dauphin  by  the  chorus  of  the  Roman 

* fingers ; and  when  the  good  fingers  were  fretting  and  fuming,  as 

* refenting  fuch  roguery,  and  the  heft  of  them  were  fo  incenfed, 
‘ as  to  be  ready  to  tear  off  their  caflocks  for  being  compelled  to  ling 

* to  fuch  ill  temperated  organs,  he  at  length,  by  prayers,  promifes, 

* fmall  gifts,  and  boafting  fpeeches,  drew  the  mufurgifts  over  to  his 

* opinion,  and  fofoftencd,  by  frequent  and  gratuitous  entertainments, 

* that  noble  organifl  Pfycogaurus,  who  prefided  over  the  mufic  of 

* the  palace,  that  he  was  not  afliamed,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  his 
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' own  ears,  to  extol  to  the  bed  of  princes  this  invention  : and  he 

* alfo  reported  abroad  that  the  old  man  had  been  prefented  with  a 

* golden  chain  of  a large  price,  that  by  this  lie  the  impoftor  might 

* gain  credit  among  the  unfkilful.  And  that  the  farce  might  be 

* the  better  carried  on,  the  fame  perfon  introduced  to  his  friends  this 

* old  man  rather  burdened  than  honoured  with  a chain  of  great 

* weight,  hired  from  fome  Jewifli  banker.  But  you  will  fay  that 

* this  is  ridiculous : yet  ought  we  rather  to  weep  than  laugh  at  it ; 

* for  he  had  prevailed  fo  far  that  the  fame  prince,  who,  as  chance 

* would  have  it,  was  repairing  at  that  time  the  choir  and  mufic-gal- 

* lery  in  one  of  the  chief  and  mod  ancient  cathedrals  in  the  city, 

* gave  orders  for  the  reducing  of  the  noble  organ  in  the  fame  to 

* that  diffonant  fpecies  of  temperature  j and  it  actually  had  been. 

* executed  had  not  our  Donius  prevented  it.’ 

Doni  then  relates  an  attempt  of  Kaplberger  to  introduce  his 
own  mufic  into  the  chapel  of  a certain  bifhop  in  prejudice  to  that 
of  Paledrina,  an  account  whereof  has  been  given  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
ledrina,  herein  before  inferred  in  this  work. 

After  fome  very  fevere  reflections  on  the  condudt  of  Kapfberger,. 
he  proceeds  to  cenfure  Fabio  Colonna  in  thefe  words  : * But  led  I 

* fhould  feem  to  attack  this  our  age  too  fiercely,  hear  what  had  liked 

* to  have  happened  in  the  Borghefian  times  *.  Fabio  Colonna,  a 

* man  well  known,  and  a diligent  fearcher  into  nature,  died  lately  at 

* Naples  j he,  incited  by  an  immature  and  depraved  ambition,  being 

* at  that  time  but  a young  man,  publifhed  a certain  book  relating  to- 

* theorical  mufic,  entitled  Sambuca  Lyncea ; and  I do  not  know 

* that  a more  foolifh  or  unlearned  one  has  appeared  for  fome  time 
‘ before;  and  there  were  not  wanting  fome  unfkilful  judges  who 
4 perluaded  pope  Paul  to  fend  for  this  man  from  Naples,  and  allow 

* him  a large  flipend  for  fuperintending  the  conflrinSion  of  an  or- 

* gan  in  the  Vatican  church,  at  a large  expence,  according  to  his 

* own  fyflem ; and  the  thing  would  have  been  done,  had  not  that 
« prince  refufed  to  be  at  the  expence  of  it.’ 

Charidorus  then  breaks  out  into  an  eulogium  on  Olympus,  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  enarmonic  genus,  whofc  mufic  he  fays  was 

• Paul  V.  who  at  that  time  was  Pope,  was  of  the  Borghefian  family,  being  fon  of 
Antonio  Borghefe  of  Sienna  ; he  was  elected  anno  1605,  ami  died  in  1621,  See  R y taut's 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  page  227. 
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pathetic  and  divine.  He  then  appeals  to  one  of  the  interlocutors  in 
thefe  words : * You  beft  can  judge,  O Philoponus,  whether  this 

* character  be  due  to  the  fymphonies  of  Iodocus  and  Johannes  Mou- 
‘ ton,  and  the  reft  of  that  clafs  j for  I am  pcrfuaded  you  are  conver- 
1 fant  in  their  works,  remembering  that  I once  faw  a collection  of 
‘ Maffes  compofed  by  them  fcverally,  and  printed  by  the  direction  of 
‘ pope  LeoX.  in  curious  types,  lying  on  a table  in  your  ftudy.’  Phi- 
loponus anfwcrs,  * There  is  really  nothing  of  this  kind  to  be  found 

* in  them,  yet  the  authors  you  mention  were  poffeffed  of  the  faculty 

* of  harmony  j and  a marvellogs  felicity  in  modulating  and  digefting 

* the  confonances,  affording  great  delight  to  the  hearing  ; but  the 

* elocution  is  barbarous  and  inconcinnousj  and  as  for  moving  the 

* affections,  they  never  fo  much  as  dreamt  of  it.’ 

Charidorus  again  recurs  to  the  ancient  muficians,  of  whom  he  gives 
a long  account  from  Homer,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
Seneca,  Athensus,  and  other  writers.  Speaking  of  the  moderns,  he 
celebrates  Ercole  as  a fkilful  organift  ; but,  as  to  the  modern  theories, 
he  fays,  that  excepting  Jacobus  Faber  Stapulenfis,  Salinas,  Zarlino, 
Vinccntio  Galilei,  Michael  Prsetorius,  Merfennus,  Bottrigaro,  and 
fome  very  few  others,  their  works  contain  only  trivial  and  common 
things,  and  what  had  been  faid  an  hundred  times  over.  He 
adds  that  noblcnefs  of  birth  and  a liberal  education  in  muficians, 
conduce  much  to  the  elegance  of  their  modulations ; as  a proof 
whereof  he  fays,  fome  have  obferved  that  the  compofitions  of  the 
prince  of  Venofa,  and  of  Thomas  Peccius,  a patrician  of  Sienna  in 
Tufcany  *,  had  in  them  fomewhat  that  was  not  vulgar  or  plebeian, 
but  that  founded  elegant  and  magnificent. 

Charidorus  complains  of  the  want  of  fome  fevere  law  to  reprefs 
that  effeminate  and  light  mufic  which  then  prevailed ; and  fays  that 
that  moft  wife  pope  Marcellus  II.  had  determined  to  corredi  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  the  muficians  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  holy 
council  of  Trent.  But  that  he  fuffered  himfelftobe  impofed  on  by 
the  cunning  of  one  mufician  J-,  and  the  glory  of  fuch  a work  to  be 
fnatchedout  of  his  hands. 

* Tomaso  Phcci,  though  but  little  known,  is  celebrated  by  Kircher  as  an  excellent 
mufician  : there  is  extant  of  his  compoGtion  a book  of  Madrigals,  publilhcd  at  Venice 
in  1609. 

t Who  this  cunning  mufician  was  we  are  at  a lofs  to  guefs.  It  is  faid  of  Paleflrina, 
that  pope  Marcellus  11.  being  about  to  banifh  mufic  out  of  the  church,  was  induced  to 

L 1 a depart 
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Book  II.  contains  the  argument  of  Philoponus,  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  point  out  the  defedts  of  the  ancient  mufic,  and  to  (hew  the 
fuperiority  of  the  modern.  To  this  end  he  infers  that  the  ancients- 
muft  have  been  unacquainted  with  mufic  in  confonance  from  thia 
circumflance,  that  they  never  looked  on  the  ditone  and  trihemitone, 
nor  the  greater  and  lefler  fixth,  as-confonants ; and  in  fupport  of  his 
opinion  adduces  the  teftimony  of  Zarlino  and  Galilei,  both  of  whom 
fay  that,  among  the  ancients,  if  at  any  time  two  fingers  were  intro- 
duced, they  did  not  fing  together,  but  alternately.  Philoponus  next 
obferves  that  the  ancient  muficians  were  ignorant  of  thofe  graces  and. 
ornaments  which  we  call  Paflaggios,  and  of  thofe  artful  and  inge- 
nious contrivances,  fugues,  imitations,  canons,  and  double  counter- 
points ; and  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern  mufic  may  be  very 
juftly  gathered  from  the  great  plenty,  variety,  and  excellence  of  in- 
ftruments  now  in  ufe,  more  efpecially  the  organ  ; whereas  among 
the  ancients  the  principal  were  the  lyre  and  the  cithara,  which  were 
mounted  with  very  few  chords. 

As  another  proof  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern  mufic,  he  men- 
tions theextenfion  of  the  fcalc  by  Guido  Arctinus  to  the  interval  of  a. 
greater  fixth  beyond  that  of  the  Greeks,  his  invention  of  the  fylla- 
bles,  and,  laftly,  the  modern  notation  or  method  of  writing  down 
mufic. 

Philoponus  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  modern  writers  on  mufic„ 
namely,  Salinas,  Zarlino,  and  Galilei,  as  alfo  thecompofers  offongs 
both  facred  and  profane,  that  is  to  fay,  Adrian  Willaert,  Paleflrina,. 
Criftoforo  Morales,  Luca  Marenzio,  PomponioNcnna,  Tomafo  Pecci,. 
and  the  prince  of  Venofa,  Cyprian  dc  Rore,  Felice  Anerio,  and  Na- 
nino,  Filippo  de  Monte,  and  Orlando  de  Laffo.  For  the  invention 
and  improvement  of  Recitative  he  applauds  Giulio  Caccini,  Jacopo. 
Peri,  and  Claudio  Monteverdc  j and  for  their  Tinging,  Suriano,  and 
another  named  Theophilus ; as  alfo  two  very  fine  female  fingers, 
Hadriana  Baroni,  and  her  daughter  Leonora  in  thefe  words : * If 

* by  chance  we  bring  women  into  this  conteft,  how  great  will  be 

* the  injury  to  compare  either  Hadriana  or  her  daughter  Leonora  * 

depart  from  a refolution  which  he  had  taken  for  that  purpofe  by  that  fine  mafs  of  his  com- 
poling,  entitled'MifTaPapae  Marcelli.  See  vol.  III.  page  170. 

* Adriana  of  Mantua,  for  her  beauty  furnamed  the  Fair,  and  her  daughter  Leonora 
Baroni  : the  latter  of  thefe  two  celebrated  perfons  is  by  Baylc  hid  to  have  been  one  of 
tbe  fineft  lingers  in  tbe  world ; a whole  volume  of  poems  in  her  praife  is  extant  with  this 

title. 
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* with  the  ancient  Sappho  ? or  if,  befides  the  glory  of  well  finging, 

* you  think  a remarkable  /kill  in  mufic  is  nece/Tary,  there  is  Francef- 

* ca,  the  daughter  of  Caccini,  whom  I have  juft  now  praifed.’ 

title,  ‘ Applaud  poetici  alle  glorie  della  Signora  Leonora  Baroni.  Nicius  Erythrxus,’  in 
his  Pinacothcca  1 1.  page  427,  i2mo,  Lipf.  1712,  alludes  to  this  work,  faying,  4 Legi 

* ego,  in  theatro  EleonorxBaronx,cantricis  eximix,  in  quoomncs  hicRomx,  quotquot  in- 

* genio  et  poetics  facultatis  laude  prxflant,  carminibus,  turn  Etrufce  turn  Latine  fcriptis, 
4 fingulari  ac  prope  divino  mulieris  illius  canendi  artificio  tanquam  faultos  quofdam  cla* 

* mores  et  plaufus  edunt ; legi,  inquant,  unum  Lxlii  (Guidiccionis)  epigramma,  ita  purum, 

* itaelegans,  ita  argutum,  ita  venulium,  prope  ut  dixerim,  nihil  me  vidiiTe,  in  co  gencre, 
4 elegantius  neque  politius.’ 

FulvioTcdi  has  alfo  celebrated  her  in  the  following  fonnet : 

Se  1’  Angiolctta  mia  tremolo,  e chiaro, 

A Ic  dcllc,  onde  feefe,  il  canto  inuia, 

Ebbra  del  fuono,  in  cui  fe  delTa  obblia, 

Col  Ciel  penfa  la  Terra  irne  del  paro, 

Ma  fe  di  fua  Virtu  non  ponto  ignaro 

L’  occhlo  accords  gli  fguardi  a 1’  armonia, 

Tra  il  concento,  e il  fulgor  dubbio  e fe  Ga 
L’  udir  piu  dolce,  6 il  rimirar  piu  caro. 

A1  diuin  lume,  a Ie  cclcdi  note 
De  le  potenze  fue  perde  il  vigore 
L’  alma,  e dal  cupo  fen  fuclta  ft  fcote. 

Deb,  fammi  cicco,  b fammi  fordo,  Amore : 

Che  didratto  in  piu  fenfi  (oime)  non  pote 
Capir  tame  dolcezze  un  picciol  core. 

Poefie  Lirichedel  Conte  D.  Fulvio  Tefti,  Ven,  1691,  pag.  361. 

Among  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  are  no  fewer  than  three  entitled  4 Ad  Lconoram 

* Itorra-  cancntcm,’  wherein  this  lady  is  celebrated  for  her  Gnging,  with  an  allulion  to 
her  mother’s  exquiftte  performance  on  the  lute.  Doni  was  acquainted  with  them  both; 
and  it  may  befuppofed  that  they  feverally  performed  in  the  concerts  at  the  Barberini  pa- 
lace. Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Milton’s  being  introduced  to  one  of  thefie  enter- 
tainments by  the  Cardinal  himfelf  1 and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at  this  or  fome 
other  of  them  he  might  have  heard  the  mother  play  and  the  daughter  ftng- 

A fine  eulogium  on  this  accomplilhed  woman  is  contained  in  a Difeourfe  on  the  Mufic  of 
the  Italians,  printed  with  the  life  of  Malherbe,  and  fome  other  treatifes  at  Paris,  1672,  in 
tamo,  at  the  end  of  which  are  thefe  words : ‘This  difeourfe  was  compofcd  by  Mr.  Maugars,, 
4 prior  of  St.  Peter  de  Mac,  the  king’s  interpreter  of  the  Englidi  language,  and  befides  fo 
4 famous  a performer  on  the  viol,  that  the  king  of  Spain  and  (everal  other  fovcrcign  princes 
4 of  Europe  have  wifhed  to  hear  him.  The  character  given  by  this  perfon  of  Leonora. 
4 Baroni  is  as  follows  : 14  She  is  endowed  with  fine  parts  -,  (he  has  a very  good  judgment 
**  todillinguifh  good  from  had  mufic  1 fhe  underflands  it  perfect  I y well ; and  even  com- 
pofes,  which  makes  her  abfolutc  miftrefs  of  what  (he  fings,  and  gives  her  the  mod 
44  exalt  pronounciation  and  expreflion  of  the  fenfe  of  her  words.  She  docs  not  pretend. 
“ to  beauty,  neither  is  (he  difagrccable,  or  a coquet.  She  fings  with  a bold  ami  gene- 
u ious  modclly,  and  an  agreeable  gravity  ; her  voice  reaches  a large  compafs  of  notes, 

“ and  is  exalt,  loud,  and  harmonious  j (he  foftens  and  raifes  it  without  (training  or  mak- 
“ ing  grimaces.  Her  raptures  and  fighs  are  not  lafeivious ; her  looks  have  nothing  iro. 

44  pudtnt,. 
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He  then  celebrates  Frefcobaldi  as  an  admirable  performer  on  the 
organ,  and  others  of  his  time  for  their  excellence  on  other  inflru- 
mcms  j and  remarks  on  the  great  concourfe  of  people  at  the  churches 
of  Rome  on  feftival  days  upon  the  rumour  of  fome  grand  mufical 
performance,  cfpecially  when  new  motetti  were  to  be  fung. 

Charidorus  to  thefe  arguments  of  Philoponus  replies ; and  firft 
he  aflerts  that  although  the  ditone,  trihcmitone,  and  the  two 
fixths  were  not  known  to  the  ancients  as  confonanccs  ; and  for 
this  he  cites  the  teftimony  of  Galilei,  and  Salinas,  lib.  II.  cap.  ii. 
page  60,  who  indeed  fays  the  fame  thing,  but  gives  this  aukward 
xeafon  for  not  enumerating  thefe  intervals  among  the  confonances, 
namely,  that  thofe  who  thought  them  fuch  were  unwilling  to  con- 
tradict the  doCtrines  of  the  Pythagoreans,  who  allowed  of  no  other 
confonances  than  the  diatefl'aron,  diapente,  and  diapafon  ; yet  upon 
this  foundation  he  fcruples  not  to  aficrt,  and  that  in  terms  the  moil 
politivc  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  3nd  praCtifed  tnu- 
lic  in  confonance. 

He  then  enters  into  a long  difcourlc  on  the  Tibia1  of  the  ancients, 
the  genera  and  their  fpecics,  and  other  particulars  of  the  ancient 
mufic.  To  what  Philoponus  had  advanced  in  favour  of  Suriano  and 
Theophilus,  Charidorus  anfwers  that  the  complaint  of  Ariadne,  writ- 
ten by  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  and  fct  to  mufic  by  Claudio  Monteverdc,  is 
more  to  be  efteemed  than  any  canon  of  either  of  them. 

He  commends  that  triumvirate,  meaning,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  Giulio 
Caccini,  Jacopo  Peri,  and  Claudio  Montevcrde,  who  revived  the 
monodical  or  recitative  ftyle,  but  he  adds,  that  what  they  did  was 
not  fo  much  the  effeCl  of  their  own  judgment  and  induftry,  as  of  the 
advice  and  aflirtance  of  the  learned  men  then  at  Florence. 

“ pudent,  nor  docs  (he  tranfgrefs  a virgin  modefty  in  her  gefturcs.  In  pafling  from  one 
11  key  to  another  fhc  (hews  fometimes  the  ditifions  of  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic  kind 
“ with  fo  much  art  and  fweetnefs,  that  every  body  is  ravifhed  with  that  fine  and  difficult 
“ method  of  finging.  t he  has  no  need  of  any  perfon  to  aflift  her  with  a Theorbo  or  viol, 
“ one  of  which  is  nereffary  to  make  her  finging  complete ; for  (he  plays  perfectly  well 
“ hctfelf  on  both  thofe  inftrumems.  In  fhort,  1 have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  her 
*'  fing  fcvcral  times  above  thirty  different  airs,  with  fccond  and  third  (tanzas  compofcd  by 
“ hcrfelf.  I mud  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  one  day  (he  did  me  the  particular  favour  to 
“ Hog  with  her  mother  and  her  filler.  Her  mother  played  upon  the  lute,  her  filler  upon 
“ the  harp,  and  herfell  upon  the  Theorbo.  This  concert,  compofcd  of  three  fine  voices, 
“ and  of  three  different  inftruments,  fo  powerfully  tranlportcd  my  fenfes,  and  threw  me 
“ into  fuch  raptures,  that  I forgot  my  mortality,  and  thought  myfclf  already  among  the 
41  angels  enjoying  the  felicity  of  the  bleffcd.’  ISayle,  Art.  Baroni,  in  not. 

Of 
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Of  fymphonetic  muGc,  the  excellencies  of  which  Philoponus  had 
fo  ftrongly  infilled  on,  Charidorus  feems  to  entertain  no  very  high 
opinion ; for  he  fays  that  were  the  muficians  in  general  to  make  their 
compofitions  as  fine  as  thofe  of  Cypriano  de  Rore;  yet  bccaufe  the 
melody  is  required  to  be  diftributed  through  ail  the  feveral  parts,  for 
if  one  part  be  highly  finilhed,  the  reft  will  fing  unbandfomely,  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  work  will  not  thine  forth.  And  as  to  that 
variety  of  motion  and  difference  in  the  time  of  notes,  and  thofe 
fundry  points  and  paffages  which  conftitute  the  difference  between 
figurate  and  plain  defcant,  he  fays  that  they  produce  nought  but 
confufion,  and  that  they  render  only  an  enervate  kind  of  mufic  ; and 
that  as  thofe  who  labour  under  a fever  have  an  inordinate  and  incon- 
ftant  pulfe,  fo  in  this  kind  of  harmony,  the  numbers  being  inordinate 
and  confufed,  that  energy  which  fo  greatly  affedls  and  delights  our 
ears  and  minds  is  wanting,  and  the  whole  becomes  a confufed  jargon 
of  irregular  meafures  *. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning  Charidorus  frequently  cites  Plato,. 
Ariftotle,  Nicomachus,  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  Ariftoxenus,  Bac- 
chius,  Plutarch,  Ptolemy,  and  others  of  the  Greek  writers  on  mufic  ,• 
and  after  collecting  their  fentiments,  he  oppofes  to  them  thofe  of 
Guido  Aretinus,  Bartolomeo  Ramis,  Spataro,  and  Steffano  Vanneoj 
for  as  to  Franco  and  Johannes  De  Muris,  and  the  reft  of  that  clafs, 
he  fays  they  are  half  ancient,  and  totally  barbarous  ; and  adds,  that 
among  the  ancients  the  very  women  were  lkilled  in  harmonics,  for 
that  Porphyry,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy,, 
mentions  one  Ptolemais,  a certain  woman,  who  treated  accurately, 
on  the  elements  of  the  Pythagorean  mufic.  Speaking  of  the  me- 
trical part  of  mufic,  he  fays  that  the  ancients  were  very  exadl  and 
curious  in  their  phrafe,  and  in  their  pronunciation,  and  examined 
the  momenta  of  times,*  accents,  letters,  and  fyllables,  but  that  the 
moderns  pay  but  little  attention  to  thefe  matters  : yet  he  fays  that 
through  the  endeavours  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  a more  diftindt 
and  elegant  pronunciation  in  the  monodical  cantus  or  recitative 
began  to  be  efteemed.  He  adds,  that  recitative  thus  improved 

• This  objeftion  lays  a ground  for  a fufpicion  that  Doni  was  an  incompetent  judge  of 
the  merits  of  mufical  competition  ; for  who  does  not  fee,  with  refpett  to  the  power  of 
moving  the  afle&ions,  the  difference  betweeu  mere  melody  and  mufic  in  confonunce,  and 
the  preference  due  to  the  latter  ? 

was 
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was  introduced  by  a young  man  named  Loretus,  before-named, 
whom  Nicola  Doni,  a relation  of  the  author,  very  kindly  enter- 
tained at  his  houfe  for  fome  years,  and  cauled  to  be  afiiRed  in  his 
mufical  Rudies. 

Charidorus  then  bewails  the  fate  of  modern  mufic,  in  that  it  is  no 
longer  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  the  filler  of  poetry ; andobferves  that  the 
ecclefiaftical  fongs  are  deficient  both  in  purity  of  phrafe  and  elegance 
of  fentiment : and  as  to  harmony  of  numbers,  he  fays  it  is  not  to  be 
looked  for,  for  that  they  arc  written  in  profe,  in  which  fo  little  re- 
gard is  paid  to  concinnity  or  aptnefs  of  numbers,  that  there  have  not 
been  wanting  muficians  who  have  fet  to  inufic  in  parts,  the  genealogy 
of  Jefus  ChriR,  confiding  wholly  of  Hebrew  names  *. 

He  then  enters  largely  into  the  confideration  of  the  Melopoeiaand 
Rythmopoeia  of  the  ancients,  and  next  of  the  ProgymnaRica,  or 
rudiments  of  mufic ; he  fays  that  the  practice  of  finging  was  much 
more  aptly  and  expeditioufly  taught  by  the  ancient  Greeks  than  by 
the  modern  Latins,  with  the  help  of  the  fix  fyllablcs  invented  by 
Guido,  or  by  the  later  Germans  and  French  with  that  of  feven  : and 
he  afierts,  with  the  greatcR  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  noviciate  of 
the  younger  Rudents  in  mufic  would  be  much  fliortened  were  twoof 
the  fix  fyllablcs  of  Guido  cut  off ; and  as  to  the  pradlice  of  folmi- 
fation,  his  fentiments  arc  as  follow  : * What  that  monk  Aretinus 

* boafis  of  his  invention,  faying  that  it  greatly  contributed  to  facili- 
4 tate  the  learning  of  mufic,  is  partly  true  and  partly  falfe  : it  is  true 

* when  compared  with  the  ages  next  immediately  before  him,  in 

* which  the  ancient  progymnaRical  fyllablcs  were  out  of  ufc  j but 
' falfe  when  compared  with  the  pradlice  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 

* Romans,  who  made  ufe  of  thefe  four  fyllablcs,  ta,  ta,  te,  te  j 
' and  if,  following  their  example,  the  fyRem  of  Guido  were  reduced 
4 to  the  ancient  mcafure,  it  would  be  far  more  commodious/ 

In  the  third  andlaR  part,  Doni,  in  the  perfonof  Charidorus,  cites 
from  Suetonius  a paflage  wherein  it  is  related  of  Nero,  that  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  fing  the  better,  he  not  only  abRained  from  fruit  and 
fuch  kind  of  food  as  had  a tendency  to  hurt  his  voice  j but  to  improve 
it  fuRered  a leaden  plate  to  be  fixed  on  his  breaR,  and  made  ufc  of 
vomits  and  clyRers-f-. 

* Doni  here  alludes  to  a competition  in  Glareanus  of  Iodocus  Pratenfis,  to  the  words  of 
the  firft  chapter  of  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew. 

+ The  author  gives  not  the  lead  intimation  to  favour  the  notion  that  the  pra&ice  of 
caflration,  with  a view  to  the  prefervation  of  the  voice,  was  in  ufe  among  the  ancients ; 

but 
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To  this  difcipline  of  Nero,  ridiculous  as  it  was  fevere,  and  the 
fervile  condition  of  fingers  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  Charidoru* 
oppofes  the  licentious  and  diforderly  lives  of  thofc  of  modern  Italy,  of 
whom  he  gives  tire  following  account. 

• In  thefc  our  days  the  fingers  are  generally  of  the  lower  clals, 

* yet  are  their  mailers  unable  to  keep  them  under  reftraint ; and 

* their  infolcnce  is  fuch  as  fcarcely  to  be  borne  with.  You  fee 
' thofe  nice  eunuchs,  who  every  one  of  them  make  more  money  than 

* ten  finging-mafters,  how  daintily  they  live,  how  much  they 

* boaft  of  themfelves,  what  little  account  they  make  of  other  men, 

* and  that  they  even  deride  fuch  as  are  learned.  I fay  nothing 

* of  their  morals,  fince  what  is  feen  by  every  body  cannot  be  denied. 

* When  the  princes  Barberini  have  on  certain  feftival  days  given  to 

* the  public  mufical  dramas,  have  you  not  feen  fome  of  them  conteft- 

* ing  with  thofc  lords,  impudently  thwarting  them,  and  endeavouring 

* to  get  admitted  whomfoever  they  pleafed  into  the  theatre  ? whem 

* tickets  of  admitTion  were  made  out  they  have  not  been  content 

* with  a few,  but  were  ready  to  tear  more  out  of  the  hands  of  fuch 

* as  were  appointed  to  diflribute  them.’ 

He  fays  that  Vitruvius  relates  that  he  had  been  told  by  the  fon  of 
Mafinifla,  king  of  Numidia,  who  made  him  a vifit,  and  flayed  fome 
days  at  his  houfe,  that  there  was  a certain  place  in  Africa,  Pliny  calls 
it  Zama,  where  were  fountains  of  fuch  a nature,  that  thofe  who 
were  bom  there  and  drank  of  the  water  had  excellent  voices  forfing- 
ing  ; and  that  he  himfelf,  at  Luneburg,  a city  of  Savoy,  feated  under 
the  very  Alps,  had  been  at  a fountain,  thfr  water  whereof  produced 
fimilareffeds  5 and  that  coming  there  on  a certain  feftival  in  the  even- 
ing, he  found  fome  of  the  inhabitants  finging  praifes  to  God  with 
voices  fweet  and  mufical  to  a wonderfpl  degree,  and  fuch  as  he  con- 
ceives thofe  of  the  fingers  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  have  been. 

He  fays  that  notwithfianding  the  great  number  of  fingers  at  Rome, 
there  were  in  his  time  very  few  whofe  voices  were  perfect  and  fweet. 
He  adds  that  the  filence  of  the  ancients  in  this  particular  implies  that 
the  pradice  of  caflration,  for  the  purpofe  of  meliorating  the  voice,  was 
not  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  $ but  contradidv 
the  vulgar  opinion  of  its  effed,  infilling  that  the  voices  of  Women 
and  boys  arc  in  general  more  fweet  than  thofe  of  eunuchs,  the  fing- 

but  he  f peaks  of  the  practice  of  infibulatkm  for  a Similar  purpofe,  as  mentioned  by  Juvenal, 
and  refers  to  Celfus  for  a particular  description  of  the  method  of  performing  the  operation. 
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i ng  of  whom  together  in  large  companies  he  refembles  to  the  noife- 
o f a troop  of  wethers. 

Philoponus  having  in  his  argument  infilled  largely  on  the  exquifitc 
performance  of  many  modern  muficians  on  various  inilruments, 
Charidorus  replies  that  the  bell  of  them  are  not  be  compared  to  thofe 
among  the  ancients,  who  played  on  the  lyre  and  the  tibia.  He  fays 
that  the  Englifh  are  allowed  to  excel  on  the  flute;  and  that  there  are 
many  in  that  kingdom  good  performers  on  the  cornet,  yet  he  cannot 
believe  that  the  Englilli  artifts  are  equal  to  the  ancient  players  on  the 
tibia,  namely,  Antigcnides,  Pronomus,  and  Timotheus. 

Speaking  of  inftruments,  he  fays  there  are  many  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  conftrudtion  of  them,  which  are  unknown  to  the  modern 
artificers,  as  namely,  that  the  bed  firings  are  made  when  the  north, 
and  the  worft  when  the  fouth  wind  blows  ; and  that  the  bellies  of 
lutes  and  viols,  and  other  inilruments  of  the  fidicinal  kind,  fiiould  be 
made  of  fir,  cloven  and  not  fawed,  left  the  fibres  thould  be  cut  crofs- 
in  fmoothing  *. 

He  fays  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tibice  of  the  ancients  excelled  fo- 
greatly  thofe  of  the  moderns,  feeing  that  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  » 
were  moil  diligent  and  curious  about  them ; for  they  were  conftrudted 
of  box,  the  wood  of  the  Lote-tree,  of  filver,  and  of  the  thank-bones - 
of  certain  animals,  that  is  to  fay,  deer  and  affes,  and  of  a Grecian  reed, , 
ftill  in  ufe  among  the  nations  of  the  Eaft,  excelling  all  the  reft  in. 
fweetnefs,  as  he  judges  from  having  once  heard  an  Eugliihman  play 
on  a pipe  of  this  kind. 

He  greatly  laments,  that  although  Vitruvius  has  given  a defeription. 
of  the  ancient  hydraulic  organ,  we,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  are  in-- 
capable  of  underftanding  the  terms  made  ufe  of  by  him  for  explain- 
ing it,  and  that  the  diagrams  reprefenting  the  feveral  parts  of  it  are. 
loft.  He  adds,  that  the  organ  mentioned  by  Zarlino  in  his  Soppli-- 
menti,  affords  no  argument  to  conclude  that  thofe  of  the  ancients, 
were  not  greatly  fuperior  to  it. 

He  next  proceeds  to  cenfure  the  muficians  of  his  time  for  the  li-- 
centioufnefs  and  levity  of  their  compofitions,  in  thefe  words,  * Def-- 

* pifing  the  mod  fweet  motets  of  Preneftinus  and  Morales,  and  others , 

• which  they  call  too  old,  and  ftudying  novelty,  they  daily  obtrude: 

• This  remark,  if  attended  to,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  nothing  i for  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  are  as  much  cut  acrofs  by  the  fmoothing  or  working  the  belly  of  fuch  an  inlltumcnt 
as  by  fawing. 
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"*  their  own  fyrophonies,  which  they  deal  here  and  there,  and  after- 

* wards  tack  together  in  a pitiful  manner.  Who  taught  them,’  ex- 
claims he,  * to  adapt  to  a joyful  modulation  and  cortcentus,  that  fad  and 
4 mournful  petition  of  Kyrie  Eleifon  ? Or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

* make  fad  and  mournful  that  claufula  of  Mary’s  fong.  the  Gloria 

* Patri,  which  is  full  of  exultation  ? yet  this  they  daily  pradlife  *.’ 

At  the  end  of  this  treatife  of  Doni,  De  Prasftantia  Mufica?  veteris, 

is  a catalogue  of  the  author’s  writings  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic,  amount- 
ing to  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  tradb,  reckoning  many  that  were 
never  publifhed,  and  a few  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 

From  the  account  above  given  of  Doni  it  mult  appear  that  he  was 
very  deeply  fkilled  in  mufical  fcience,  and  that  he  had  diligently  pe- 
rufedaswell  the  writings  of  the  ancients  as  the  moderns  on  the  fubjedt. 
Pietro  della  Valle,  the  famous  traveller,  who  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  bears  a very  honourable  tedimorty  to  his  charadler,  for 
he  fays  he  had  • congiunta  a gran  bonta  e integrity  di  codurni  pro- 

* fondifiima  crudizionc,  con  efatta  notizia  della  lingua  Greca,  delle 

* mattematiche,  della  teoria  mudcale,  della  poefia,  dell’  iftoria,  c di 

* ogni  altra  facolta  che  a cii>  poffa  giovarc  j con  1’  ajuto  e comoditd 

* che  ha  avuto  di  vedere  molti  bei  libri  reconditi  e'  non  pubblicati  alle 

* flampe,  maflimamentc  autori  antichi  Greci  nella  Vaticana  c in  molt’ 

* altre  librerie  famofe.’ 

This  charadler  of  Doni,  given  by  one  who  was  intimate  with  him, 
and  well  knew  the  eflimation  he  was  held  in  at  Rome,  is  in  fomc 
meafure  confirmed  by  Meibomius,  although  he  had  no  other  foun- 
dation for  his  opinion  than  that  intrinfic  evidence  of  learning,  induf- 
try,  and  ingenuity  contained  in  the  writings  of  Doni ; for  he  fays 
that  none  of  the  age  he  lived  in  had  written  with  more  learning 
or  elegance  than  he  had  done  ; and  that  had  he  been  better  fkilled 
in  Greek  literature,  and  known  at  lead  the  fird  principles  of  the  ma- 
thematics, he  would  have  performed  greater  things. 

* Both  the  objections  implicit  in  thefe  queries  arc  well  founded,  but  the  latter  only  of 
them  will  hold  at  this  day  ; fer  the  public  car  is  tco  depraved  to  bear  pathetic  muiic. 
As  to  the  former  objection,  it  arofe  from  the  practice  of  adirmlating  the  mufic  of  the  church 
to  that  of  thcthcatrc;  ami  this  abufc  has  fo  prevailed,  that  the  Kyrie  Kleifon  is  now  fre- 
quently fet  to  a movement  in  jig-time.  In  a mafsof  Fcrgolefi,  one  of  the  molt  pathetic 
of  modern  enmpofers,  the  Gloria  l’atri  is  a fugue  in  chorus,  and  the  Amen  a minuet. 
(5  ratio's  celebrated  Te  Detun  is  of  a lighter  call  than  any  opera  of  Lully,  Uononcini,  or 
Handel  : in  it  that  mofl  folcmn  claufe,  * Te  etgo  quxfumus,  tuis  famulis  fubveni,  quo* 

* pretiofo  fanguine  redemidi,’  is  fet  to  a movement  in  triple  time,  in  the  lighted  of  all 
the  keys,  viz.  E hi  with  the  greater  third,  and  with  an  accompanyment  by  a German 
flute.  The  church-muCc  of  Perez  of  Lilhon  is  for  the  mod  part  in  the  fame  dyte. 
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Athanasius  Kircher  was  born  at  Fulda  in  Germany,  on  the 
fecond  day  of  May,  1601.  At  the  age  of  feventecnhe  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  and,  after  going  through  a regular  cpurfe- 
of  ftudy,  during  which  he  fliewed  moil  amazing  parts  and  induftry,  he 
became  a teacher  of  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages,  in  the  univerfity  of  Wirtzburg  in  Franconia.  In. 
the  year  1631,  when  the  Suedes  entered  Germany  under  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  he  retired  into  France,  and  fettled  in  the  Jefuits  college 
at  Avignon,  and  remained  there  till  1633.  He  was  then  called  to 
Rome  to  teach  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college,  which  he  did  fix. 
years  j afterwards  he  became  profefTor  of  the  Hebrew  language  in 
that  city,  and  died  there  in  the  month  of  November,  1680,  having 
written  and  publiflied  twenty-two  volumes  in  folio,  eleven  in  quarto,, 
and  three  in  o&avo.  The  chief  of  his  works  are,  the  Mufurgia  Uni- 
verfalis.  Primitive  Gnomics  Catoptrics.  Prodomus  Copticus.  Ars 
Magnetica.  Thefaurus  Lingute  /Egyptiacae.  Ars  magna  Lugis  ct  Udk 
brx.  Obelifcus  Pamphilius.  Oedipus  .Egyptiacus,  tom.  IV.  Itine- 
rarium  Extaticum.  Obelifcus  iEgyptiacus.  Mundusfubterraneus,  tom. 
II.  China  Illuftrata.  Phonurgia  nova.  Kircher  was  more  than  or- 
dinarily addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  hieroglyphical  characters ; and  it  is. 
faid  that  certain  young  fcholars  caufcd  to  be  engraved  fome  unmean- 
ing fantaftic  characters  or  figures  upon  a fhapelefs  piece  of  (tone,  and 
buried  it  in  a place  which  was  fhortly  to  be  dug  up ; upon  digging 
the  place  the  ftone  was  found,  and  was  by  the  fcholars  that  had  hid 
it,  carried  to  Kircher  as  a moft  Angular  antique,  who,  quite  in  rap- 
tures, applied  himfelf  inftantly  to  explain  the  hieroglyphics,  and,  as 
he  conceived,  made  it  intelligible. 

As  the  Mufurgia  is  difperied  throughout  Europe,  and  is  in  the^ 
hands  of  many  perfons,  a general  view  of  it  may  fufficc  in  this  place. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Leopold,  archduke  of  Auftria,  afterwards  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  was  not  only  a patron  of  mufic,  but  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  harpfichord.  Of  its  nature  and  contents  an  accurate- 
judgment  may  be  formed  by  the  perufal  of  the  following  Synopfis- 
prefixed  to  the  firft  volume. 

SYNOP- 
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SYNOPSIS 

MusuroijE  Universalis, 

In  X.  Li  bros  digests. 

Quorum  feptem  primi  Tomo  I.  Reliqui  trcs  Tomo  II.  compre- 

henduntur. 

Liber  I.  Phyfiologicus,  Ibni  naturalisGenefin,  naturam  & propric- 
tatem  effe&ufque  demonftrat. 

Liber  II.  Pbilologicus,  Toni  artificialis,  fiue  MuEci  primara  inftitu- 
tfonem  propagationemque  inquirit. 

Liber  III.  Arithmeticus,  motuum  harmonicorum  fcientiarapernume- 
ros  & nouam  Muficam  Algebraicam  docet. 

Liber  IV.  Geometricus,  interuallorum  confono  diflonorum  originem 
per  monochordi  diuifionem  Georaetricam,  Algebraicam^ 
Mechanicam,  mulciplici  varietate  oftendit. 

Liber  V.  Organicus.Inftrumentorumomnis  generis  Muficorum  ftruc- 
turam  nouis  cxperimentis  aperit. 

Liber  VI.  Mclotheticus,  componendarum  omnis  generis  cantilena- 
rum  nouam  & dcmonftratiuam  methodum  producit  t 
continetque  quicquid  circa  hoc  negotium  curiofum,  ra- 
rum  & arcanum  'defiderari  poteft. 

Liber  VII.  Diacriticus,  comparationem  veteris  Muficae  cum  modern* 
indituit,  abufus  detegit,  cantus  Ecclcfiadici  dignitatem' 
commendat,  methodumque  aperit,  qua  ad  pathetics 
Muficae  perfeftionem  tandem  perueniri  poffit. 

Liber  VIII.  Mirificus,  nouam  artem  Mufarithmicam  exhibct,  qua  qui- 
uis  etiam  Mufic*  imperitus,  ad  perfedlam  componendi  no- 
titiam  breui  tempore  pertingcre  pofiit,  continetque  Mufi- 
cam Combinatoriam,  Poeticam,  Rhetoricam,  Panglofliam. 
Mufarithmicam  omnibus  linguis  nouo'  artificio  adaptat. 

Liber  IX.  Magicus,  reconditiora  totius  Muficae  arcana  producit;  con- 
tinetque Phyliologiam  confoni  &c  diffoni;  Prstcrea  Ma- 
giam  Muficy-medicam,  Phonocampticam,  fiue  perfeilam 
de  Echo,  qua  menfuranda,  qua  condituenda  doftrinam, 
Nouam  Tuborum  oticorum,  fiue  auricularium,  fabricam;, 
item  Statuarum,  ac  aliorum  Inftrumcntorum  Muficorum 
Autophonorum,  feu  gerfelonantium,  uti  fc  fympathico- 
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rum  ftrufturam  curiofis  ac  nouis  expe.ricntiis  docet. 
Quibus  adnedlitur  Cryptologia  mufica,  qua  occulti 
animi  conccptus  in  diftans  per  Tones  manifeftantur. 
Liber  X.  Analogicus,  dccachordon  natur*  exhibet,  quo  Deum  in  3 
Mundorum  Elementaris,  Coelcftis,  Arclietypi  fabrica 
ad  Muficas  proportiones  refpcxifl'eper  io.gradus,  veltiti 
per  10.  Naturae  Regiftra  demonftratur. 

Rcgiftrum  1.  Symphonifmos  Elemcntorum,  fine  Muficam  > 
Elementarem. 

Rcgiftrum  2.  Ccelorum  admirandam  Symphoniam  in  mo- 
tibus,  inftuxibus  effedtibufque. 

Rcgiftrum  3.  Lapidum,  Plantarum,  Animalium,  in  Phyfico, 

Medico,  Chymico  negotio. 

Rcgiftrum  4.  MuficamMicrocofmi  cum  Megacofmo,  id  eft 
minoris  cum  maiori  mundo. 

Rcgiftrum  5.  Muficam  Sphigmicam,  flue  pulfuum  in  venis 
arterifque  fe  manifeftantem. 

Rcgiftrum  6.  Muficam  Ethicam  in  appetitu  fenfitiuo  & ra- 
tionali  elucefcentem. 

Rcgiftrum  7.  Muficam  Politicatn,Monarchicam,  Ariftocra- 
ticam,  Democraticam,  Oeconomicam. 

Regiftrum  8.  Muficam  Metaphyficam,  fiue  Potentiarurn. 

intcriorum  ad  Angelos  & Deum  comparatam. 

Regiftrum  9.  Muficam  Hicrarchicam,  fiue  Angelorum  in  9 
choros  diftributorum. 

Regiftrum  10.  Muficam  Archetypam,  fiue  Dei  cum  uni- 
uerfa  natura  concentum.  j 

In  the  preface  to  the  Mufurgia  the  author  relates  that  he  had  been 
aflifted  by  many  profefiors  of  the  mufical  fcicnce  in  the  compiling  of 
his  work,  that  is  to  fay,  by  Antonio  Maria  Abbattini,  chapel-mafter 
of  St.  John  de  Latcran  and  St.  Lawrence  in  Damafus,  and  afterwards 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  to  Pietro  Heredia  of  Rome,  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftic  and  motctic  ftyles  j by  Pietro  Francefco  Valcntini,  and  Fran- 
cefco  Picerli,  in  what  relates  to  canon  ; by  Hieronymus  Kapftierger  in 
the  organic  ftylcj  and  by  Giacomo  Carifiimi  in  the  recitatives  and  the 
more  abftrufc  parts  of  mufical  competition  ; and  for  this  affiftancc  he 
makes  a grateful  acknowledgement. 

He  apologizes  for  writing  on  mufic,  himfelf  not  being  a mufician, 
hy  the  example  of  the  prince  of  Vcnofa,  who,  though  not  a mufician 
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by  profcflion,  was  admirably  (killed  in  the  fcience,  and  was  alfo  an 
excellent  compofer : he  adds,  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Alphonfus 
were  aftronomers  or  muficians  by  profeflion,  and  yet  the  one  wrote 
on  Harmonics,  and  the  other  compiled  Aftronomical  tables.  For 
his  own  part,  he  fays,  that  from  his  youth  he  had  afliduoufly  applied 
himfelf,  not  only  to  learning  and  the  fciences,  but  to  pradtical  mufic, 
his  (kill  in  which  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  contents  of  his  work  j 
nor  is  it,  he  fays,  the  pradtice  alone  that  he  has  laboured  to  cultivate, 
but  he  has  treated  largely  of  the  theory,  without  which  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  pradice  will  be  of  little  avail. 

He  takes  notice  that  Merfennus  had  then  lately  given  to  the  world 
a large  volume  entitled  Harmonie  Univerfelle,  which  he  fays  is  a 
mod  excellent  work,  but  that  it  does  not  fo  much  regard  the  prac- 
tical mufician  as  the  philofopher. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  account  of  this  elaborate  and  entertaining 
work,  it  may  be  obferved  that  even  the  title-page  fuggefts  a fubjedt 
of-  enquiry  fufficient  to  awaken  curiofity,  namely,  the  following  em- 
blematical device,  which  ICircher  found  engraven  on  an  antique  gem. 
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This  figure  of  a lyre  with  one  firing  broken,  and  a grafhopper  or  ra- 
ther butterfly  over  it,  alludes  to  a relation  of  Strabo  to  the  following 
purpofe.  In  Locris,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  dwelt  Eunomus, 
an  excellent  mufician  ; there  lived  alfo  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Rhegium.one  of  thefame  profeffion,  named  Ariftonus, 
who  had  challenged  Eunomus  to  a trial  of  (kill  in  their  art ; Eunomus 
reprefented  to  his  rival  that  nature  was  againft  him  in  this  contcft  ; 
for  that  on  his  fide  of  the  river  Alax,  which  divides  Locris  from 
Rbegiuw,  the  graflioppers  fang,  but  that  on  the  fide  where  Arifto- 
nus  dwelt  they  are  fi lent : this  did  not  difeourage  Ariftonus ; the  con- 
tell  began,  and  while  Eunomus  was  playing,  a firing  of  his  lyre 
broke,  when  prefently  a gralhopper  leaping  upon  the  inftrument, 
fupplied  the  melody  of  the  broken  chord,  and  enabled  Ariftonus  to 
obtain  the  vi&ory  *. 

In  Chap.  II.  of  the  fame  book  Kircher  gives  the  anatomy  of  the  ear; 
and  delineates,  with  feemingly  great  exadtnefs,  the  organ  of  hearing 
in  a man,  a calf,  a horfe,  a dog,  a hare,  a cat,  a (heep,  a goofe,  a 
moufe,  and  a hog. 

From  the  organs  of  hearing  he  proceeds,  Chap.  XI.  to  deferibe  the 
vocal  organs  in  the  humaD  fpecies,  and  in  Chap.  XIV.  thofeof  other 
animals  and  infedts,  particularly  the  .frog  and  the  graftioppcr:  he 
is  very  curious  in  his  difquifitions  touching  the  voice  and  the  fongof 
the  nightingale,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  render  in  notes  borrow- 
ed from  the  miifical  fcalc  -f-.  In  the  fame  manner  he  has  exhibited 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  voice  of  the  hen  after  laying,  her  cluck- 
ing or  call  to  her  chickens,  the  note  of  the  cuckow,  and  the  call  or 
cry  of  the  quail. 

In  the  fame  chapter  he  alfo  takes  notice,  but  without  aflcr\ting  to 
it,  of  that  general  opinion,  that  Swans  before  death  fing  molt  fwcetly, 

• Heylin,  in  his  Cofmography,  edit.  1703,  page  63,  relating  this  (lory,  fays  he  doe* 
not  infill  on  the  belief  of  the  reader,  bat  he  aifetts  that  very  good  authors  have  faid  that  on 
the  Locrian  fide  of  the  river  Alax  the  graflioppers  do  merrily  Gng  1 and  that  towards 
Rhegium  they  are  always  lilent  He  adds,  that  the  ftory,  whether  true  or  falfc,  is 
worthy  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Mufe  of  Strada  in  the  perfon  of  the  poet  Claudian, 

t The  fong  of  the  nightingale,  as  given  by  Kircher,  is  very  elaborate,  and  mud  have 
eoft  him  much  pains  to  get  it  into  any  form  ; it  feems  10  cocrcfpond  very  well,  with  refpcfl 
to  the  meafure  or  time  of  the  notes  which  conftitutc  the  feveral  Amins;  but  the  divifion 
of  our  fcale  is  too  grofs  for  the  intervals,  which  are  fmallcr  than  any  to  be  found  either 
there  or  in  the  more  minute  divifions  of  the  ancients,  the  enarmonic  not  excepted. 
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which  befides  that  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  has  the  authority  of 
Plato  in  its  favour,  and  is  upon  relation  delivered  by  Aldrovandus, 
concerning  the  fvvans  on  the  river  Thames  near  London.  Notvvith- 
ftanding  which,  from  the  difference  in  opinion  of  writers  about  it, 
who  feverally  affirm  that  fome  fwans  fing  not  till  they  die,  others 
that  they  fing,  yet  die  not ; and  for  other  reafons.  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
hefitates  not  to  rcjeift  it  as  a vulgar  error  in  thefc  words  : ‘ When 
‘ therefore  we  confider  the  diffention  of  authors,  the  falfity  of  rela- 

* tions,  the  indifpofition  of  the  organs,  and  theimmufical  note  of  all 

* we  ever  beheld  or  heard  of;  if  generally  taken,  and  comprehending 

* all  fwans,  or  of  all  places,  we  cannot  afient  thereto.  Surely  be 

* that  is  bit  with  a Tarantula  fhall  never  be  cured  by  this  mufick*; 

* and  with  the  fame  hopes  we  expedt  to  hear  the  harmony  of  the 
‘ fpheres  -j-.’ 

In  Book  II.  Richer  treats  of  the  mufic  of  the  Hebrews,  and  ex- 
hibits the  forms  of  fundry  of  their  inftruments  j from  hence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  mufic  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  in  this  place  he  gives 
but  a very  general  and  fuperficial  account. 

In  Book  III.  he  enters  very  deeply  into  the  dodtrine  of  Har- 
monics, firtf  explaining  the  fcveral  kinds  of  proportion,  and  next  dc- 
monfirating  the  ratios  of  the  intervals.  In  Chap.  VIII.  of  this 
book  he  exhibits  the  ancient  Greek  fcale  and  that  of  Guido  in  a col- 
lateral fituation,  thereby  demonftrating  the  coincidence  of  each  with 
the  other.  This  book  contains  alfo  a fyftem  of  mufical  arithmetic, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  Boetius  and  others,  in  which  are  con- 
tained rules  for  the  addition,  fubtradlion,  multiplication,  and  divifioa 
of  intervals  by  means  of  charadters  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

This  book  contains  alfo  a very  precife  defignation  of  the  genera 
with  their  feveral  colours  or  fpccies,  as  they  are  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Greek  harmonicians. 

From  the  Genera  Kircher  proceeds  to  the  modes  of  the  ancients, 
which,  with  Ptolemy,  be  makes  to  be  equal  with  the  fpccies  of  dia- 
palibn  ; from  hence  he  digrefles  to  thofc  of  the  moderns,  which, 
with  Glarcaous,  he  makes  to  be  twelve  in  number. 

Book  IV.  is  wholly  on  the  divifion  of  the  monochord,  and  direfts 

• Sir  Thomas  Brown,  though  he  rejected  the  fable  of  the  tinging  of  Swans,  gate 
credit  to  that  other  of  the  Tarantula. 

t Enquiry  into  vulgar  Errors,  book  111.  chap,  xxvii. 
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the  method  of  finding  the  intervals  by  various  geometric  and  alge- 
braic procefies. 

Book  V.  entitled  De  Symphoniurgia,  contains  directions  for  the 
cOmpofition  of  mufic  in  confonance,  a practice,  which,  after  a very 
laborious  fearch  and  enquiry,  he  pronounces  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
have  been  abfolutcly  ignorant  of.  To  the  examples  of  ancient  nota- 
tion, by  points  on  the  lines,  and  not  the  fpaces,  of  a Have,  which  he 
had  found  in  the  Dialogo  della  Mufica  of  Vincentio  Galilei,  he  adds 
another,  which  he  had  procured  from  a friend  of  his,  the  abbat  of 
the  monaftery  of  Vallombrofa,  confiding  of  a Have  of  two  lines  only, 
with  points  on  each,  and  at  different  Rations  on  the  fpace  ; this  ex- 
ample, which  is  inferted  in  a former  part  of  this  work  *,  he  makes 
to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  improvement  of  the  Have  by 
Guido. 

From  this  method  of  notation  he  fays  the  term  Counterpoint,  fo 
well  underflood  at  this  day,  is  derived.  And  here  Kircher  takes  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  John  de  Muris  as  the  original  inventor  of  the  cha- 
racters for  notes  of  different  lengths.  Enough  has  been  laid  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work  in  refutation  of  that  popular  error,  and  to  prove 
that  the  invention  is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  De  Muris,  but  to  Franco 
of  Liege,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fame  century  with  Guido. 

In  this  book  Kircher  explains  with  fufticient  exaCtnefs  the  nature 
of  Counterpoint,  both  fimple  and  figurate  5 as  alfo  of  Fugue,  by  him 
termed  ContrapunCtus  Fugatus ; and  delivers  in  general  terms  the 
precepts  for  compofition  in  two,  three,  four,  and  more  parts. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  book  he  gives  various  examples  of  the  eccle- 
fiaflic  and  theatric  flyles,  and  celebrates  for  their  fk.il!  in  the  former, 
Orlando  de  Laffo,  Arcadelt,  Iodocus  Pratenfis,  Paleflrina,  Suriano, 
Nanino,  Chriftopher  Morales,  Cifra,  and  many  more;  and  for  the 
madrigal-ftylc  the  prince  of  Venofa,  Horatio  Vecchi,  and  others. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  book  he  fpeaks  of  that  fpurious  kind  of 
fugue  called  Fuga  in  Nomine;  and  not  only  explains  the  nature  of 
canon,  but  gives  examples  of  canons,  wonderful  in  their  contrivance, 
and  mentions  one  that  may  be  fung  by  twelve  million  two  hundred 
thoufand  voices. 

In  Book  VI.  he  treats  of  inftrumcntal  mufic,  and  of  the  various 
inftruments  in  ufc  among  the  moderns.  Almoft  the  whole  of  this 

. * Vol.  I.  page  419. 
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book  is  taken  from  the  Latin  work  of  Merfennus,  and  it  is  but  in 
few  inftances  that  Kircher  differs  from  his  author.  At  the  end  of 
this  book,  following  the  order  of  Merfennus,  he  treats  of  bells,  and 
gives  a particular  dcfcription  of  the  great  bell  at  Erfurth ; he  fays  it 
was  call  in  the  year  1497,  by  Gerard  Woude  Campis,  at  the  cxpence 
of  the  neighbouring  princes  and  noblemen,  and  citizens  of  Erfurth  ; 
that  it  is  in  thickncfs  a quarter  and  half  quarter  of  an  ell,  its  height  is 
four  ells  three  quarters,  and  its  exterior  periphery  fourteen  ells  and 
a half,  and  its  weight  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  hundred. 

Kircher  fays  that  it  requires  twenty-four  men  to  ring  or  ftrike  this 
bell,  befidcs  two  others,  who  on  each  fide  fliovc  forward  the  tongue 
or  clapper  ■(-,  and  that  the  found  of  it  is  plainly  to  be  heard  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  three  German  leagues ; he  fays  that  its  fundamental  note  is 
D sol  re,  but  that  it  gives  alfo  F fa  ut,  making  a confonancc  of 
a minor  third. 

In  Book  VII.  is  a comparifon  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern mufic : with  refpedt  to  the  former  the  following  are  his 
fentiments : 

• The  whole  of  the  Greek  monuments  of  the  ancients  that  are  ex- 
‘ tant  arc  the  writings  of  Ariflides  Quintilianus,  Manuel  Briennius, 

* Plutarch,  Ariftotle, Callimachus,  Arifloxcnus,  Alypius,  Ptolemy,  Eu- 

* did,  Nicomachus,  Boetius,  Martianus  Capella  and  fomc  others,  who 

* flourifhed  in  the  lafi  age  ; feveral  of  whole  Greek  manuferipts  are 

* bound  up  together  in  one  huge  tome,  in  the  library  of  the  Roman 

* college,  where  they  are  kept  as  a great  treafure  j and  if  you  carefully 

* compare  all  thofe  authors  together,  as  1 have  done,  you  will  find  no- 

• Kircher’s  expreflion  in  (he  original  is,  ‘ Ufplene  exaudiatur,  & fufTicicnter  concutiatur 

* a 2+  hominibus  rompulfanda  eft,  prartcr  quos  bini  alii  requiruntur,  qui  ex  utroque  latere 
‘ linguam  impellent and  this  fuggcfls  a doubt  whether  in  faA  this  bell  is  ever  rung  at  alt 
or  not ; to  ring  a bell,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  is  by  means  of  the  rope  and  the  wheel  to 
raife  it  on  its  axis,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a perpendicular  Ctuation,  that  is  to  fay,  with  its  rim 
upwards  ; the  pull  for  this  purpofe  gives  a llroke  of  the  clapper  on  one  ftdeof  the  bell,  and 
its  defeentto  its  original  pendent  fituation  occafions  another  on  the  other  fide.  The  ac- 
tion of  twenty-four  men  in  Kircher’s  account  is  not  clearly  deferibed,  but  that  of  the 
two  men  whofe  employment  it  is  to  fhove  the  clapper  againft  the  fide  of  the  bell,  does 
mod  plainly  befpeak  the  a£t  of  tolling  and  not  ringing,  a practice  which  is  faid  to  be 
peculiar  to  England,  which  for  that  rcafon,  and  the  dexterity  of  its  inhabitants  in  com- 
pofing  and  ringing  muGcal  peals  wherein  the  founds  interchange  in  regular  order,  is  called 
the  ringing  ifland. 

t Whoever  is  dcGrous  of  knowing  more  about  bells,  may  confult  Hieronymus  Magius, 
De  Tintinnabulis.  Amftcl.  1664,  in  which  book  are  many  curious  particulars  relating 
<0  them. 
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* thing  fo  different  in  any  of  them  but  what  may  be  found  in  all  the 

* reft.  For,except  the  analogous,  cceleftial,  humane,  and  divine  mufic, 

* they  all,  in  the  firft  place,  dwell  on  the  various  compofition,  divifion, 
‘ and  mixture  of  the  tetrachords  and  lyftcms  of  the  diapafon : fccond- 

* ly,  they  all  apply  thcmfelvcs  with  great  care  to  the  determination  of 

* the  different  tones  or  modes : and,  thirdly,  all  their  induftry  is  cm* 
‘ ployed  in  compounding  and  determining  the  three  genera,  the  diato- 

* nic,  chromatic,  and  enarmonic;  and  in  fubdividing  the  moll  minute 

* intervals.  Boetius  feems  to  have  fnatched  the  palm  from  them  all  by 

* his  moft  cxaCt  and  .ingenious  defeription  ; for  he  has  fo  fully  de- 

* livered  the  precepts  of  the  ancient  muficians,  fo  clearly  explained 

* what  was  obfcure,  and  fo  dexteroufly  fupplied  what  was  defec- 

* tive,  and  written  fo  perfectly  in  that  moft  learned  work  of  his, 
« that  while  he  fliews  he  let  none  of  the  ancient  mufic  be  hid  ; he 

* feems  not  only  to  have  deferibed,  but  alfo  to  have  reftored  the  mu- 

* fie  of  the  ancients,  by  adding  to  the  inventions  of  thofe  that  went 

* before  him  feveral  things  difeovered  by  himfeif ; fo  that  whatever 

* is  difperfed  in  all  the  reft,  may  be  feen  collcflcd,  encreafed,  and  di- 

* gefted  with  exquifite  care  in  Boetius.’ 

In  this  book  he  gives  from  Alypius  fome  fragments  of  antiquity  as 
fpecimens  of  the  characters  for  the  notation  of  mufic  in  ufe  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  j thefe  are  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  this 
work.  Here  alfo  he  takes  occafion  to  deferibe  the  various  kinds  of 
dancing-air  in  practice  in  his  time ; as  namely,  the  Galliard,  Courant, 
Pafl'amezzo,  the  Allemand,  and  Saraband  j of  all  which  he  gives  ex-' 
am  pies,  compofed  purpofely  by  his  friend  Kaplberger. 

This  book  is  of  a very  mifcellaneous  nature;  and  it  muft  here  fuf- 
fice  to  fay,  that  befides  a general  enumeration  of  the  moft  eminent 
muficians  of  the  author’s  time,  it  contains  a great  variety  of  fine 
compofitions  feleCled  from  their  works ; among  which  are  a madri- 
gal of  five  parts,  compofed  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and  an 
air  in  four  parts  by  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,  which  he  found  ia 
Mcrfennus,  and  is  here  infcrtecL. 
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He  mentions  alfo  that  his  Catholic  majefty,  the  then  king  of  Spain, 
had  with  great  ingenuity  compofed  certain  litanies,  but  that  he  could 
not  procure  them  time  enough  to  infert  in  his  work  *. 

The  fecond  volume  begins  with  Book  VIII.  entitled  De  Mufurgia 
Mirifica  j in  this  arc  contained  tables  of  the  poflible  combinations  of 
numbers  as  they  refpetft  the  mutical  intervals ; as  alfo  a very  minute 
invelligaticn  of  the  rythmic  art,  in  which  the  quantities  which  cou- 
ftitutc  the  various  kinds  of  metre  in  the  Creek  and  Latin  poetry  are 
explained  and  illuftrated  by  the  chara£lers  ufed  in  mufical  notation  j 
will)  fome  curious  obfervations  on  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
poetry,  and  alfo  on  that  of  the  Samaritans,  Armenians,  and  other 
Orientals. 

In  Book  IX.  is  a chapter  entitled  De  Sympathise  & Antipathia;  fo- 
norum  ratione  ; the  experiment  therein  deferibed  is  wonderfully  cu- 
rious. It  fuppofes  five  drinking-glades  of  the  fame  magnitude  and 
capacity  ; the  firft  filled  with  aqua  vit se,  the  fecond  with  wine,  the 
third  with  aqua  fubtilis,  and  the  fourth  with  fome  thick  fluid,  as  fea- 
water  or  oil,  and  the  fifth  or  middle  one  with  common  water;  in  which 
cafe,  if  a finger  be  wetted  and  rubbed  round  the  edge  of  the  water- 
glafs  the  following  effciSs  will  be  produced,  viz.  the  aqua  vita:  in  the 
firft glafs  will  be  prodigioufly  agitated,  the  wine  in  the  fecond  but  gently 
Ihaken,  the  aqua  fubtilis  in  the  third  fhaken  in  a lefs  degree,  and  the 
fea-watcror  other  fluid  in  the  fourth  fcarccly  at  all.  From  this  ex- 
periment it  may  be  fuppofed  the  invention  of  mufic  on  glafles  is  de- 
rived. He  then  produces  a great  variety  of  inftances  of  the  wonderful 
effedte  wrought  by  mufic,  beginning  with  the  difpofleflion  of  Saul  as  re- 
corded in facred  writ,  which heendeavours  to  accountfor  mechanically. 

* The  above  air  it  inferted  both  in  the  Harmonici  ami  Harmonic  Univerfelle  of  Mer- 
fennus,  and  is  by  him  termed  a royal  Cantilena : he  gives  it  in  two  forms,  viz.  limply, 
as  originally  compofed  by  the  king,  and  with  variations  on  the  two  firft  drains  by  the 
Sirur  de  la  Barrc,  organ  ill  to  the  kmg  and  queen.  Thefe  variations,  confiding  of  dimi- 
nutions to  the  amount  of  Sixty  four  notes  to  one  meafure  or  femibrevc,  are  calculated  for 
the  harplichord,  and  reduce  the  air  to  the  form  of  a lcflbn.  And  here,  to  obviate  a 
doubt  of  the  poflibility  of  deprefling  lixty-four  keys  in  fo  (hart  a time,  Merl'cnnus  allures 
bis  reader  that  he  had  frequently  teen  Barrc  do  it.  He  alfo  celebrates  another  excellent 
performer,  who,  excepting  Barre,  he  fays  had  not  his  equal  in  the  world,  the  younger 
Cappclia,  ftvied  lc  Baron  de  * huubonnicre  t the  father  of  this  perfon  was  living  at  tho 
time  when  Merfeunus  wrote  his  book  ; he  was  then  fourfeore  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
clavicymbalifl  to  Henry  IV.  The  fon  told  Merfennus  that  in  his  performance  on  the  harp- 
fichord  he  had  been  much  more  ikilful  and  able  than  himfelf  i and  that  he  defpaired  of 
attaining  to  the  fame  degree  of  perfection,  or  of  ever  meeting  with  bis  equal. 
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In  the  fame  manner  he  reafons  upon  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Jericho  at  the  found  of  the  trumpets  of  thepriefls;  aferibing  all  tophy- 
lical  or  mechanical  caufes ; and,  in  Ihort,  arguing  upon  principles  that 
tend  to  deflroy  in  both  inffanccs  the  credit  of  the  narration.  But  to 
prove  that  mufic  has  power  as  well  to  excite  as  to  fubdue  evil  affec- 
tions, he  by  way  of  contrafl  to  the  cafe  of  Saul,  cites  from  Olaus 
Magnus  and  Krantzius  the  ftory  of  Ericus  king  of  Denmark,  already 
related  in  vol.  111.  page  347,  of  this  work. 

Seeing  how  particular  Kircher  is  in  his  relation  of  the  effefts  of  mu- 
fic on  the  human  mind,  it  can  hardly  be  (uppofed  he  would  omit  to 
mention  that  inftance  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  it  in  the  cure  of  the 
frenzy,  which  is  faid  to  be  occafuned  by  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  j 
and  accordingly  he  deferibes  the  various  fymptoms  that  arc  brought 
on  by  the  bite  of  that  infedf,  and  refers  to  hiftories  where  an  abfolute 
cure  had  been  wrought  by  the  foie  power  of  muGc  *. 

• Kircher  has  illuftrated  his  account  of  the  Tarantula  hy  hiflorie*  of  cafes ; and  firft 
he  fpeaks  of  a air),  who  being  bitten  by  this  infed.  could  only  be  cured  by  the  mufic  of 
a drum.  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  a certain  Spaniard,  trulling  to  the  efficacy  of 
mufic  in  the  cure  of  the  frenry  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  fubmitted  to  be 
bitten  on  the  hand  hy  two  of  thefe  creatures,  of  different  colours,  and  pofleffed  of  different 

Sualities  ; the  renom  was  no  fooner  diffufed  about  his  body,  than  the  fymptoms  of  the 
iforder  began  to  appear  s upon  which  harpers,  pipers,  and  other  muficians  were  fent  for, 
who  by  various  kinds  of  mufic  endeavoured  to  roufe  him  from  that  ftupor  into  which  he 
was  fallen  : but  here  it  was  obferved  that  the  bites  of  the  two  in  feels  had  produced  con* 
trary  effects,  for  by  one  he  was  incited  to  dance,  and  by  the  other  he  was  remained  there- 
from : and  in  this  conflidof  nature  the  patient  expired. 

The  fame  account  of  the  T arantula  is  given  in  the  Phonurgia  nova  of  Kircher,  with 
the  addition  of  a cut  reprefenting  the  in  fed  in  two  poiitions,  the  patient  in  the  3*51  ion  of 
dancing,  together  with  the  mufical  notes  of  the  tune  or  air,  by  which  in  one  infiancc  the 
cure  was  effected 

In  the  Mufurgia  Kircher  attempts  mechanically  to  account  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of 
the  Tarantula  by  mufic:  he  fays  of  the  poifon,  that  it  isfharp,  knawing,  and  bilious,  and 
that  it  it  received  and  incorporated  into  the  medullary  fubfiance  of  the  fibres.  "With  ref- 
pect  to  the  mufic,  he  fays  that  the  founds  of  chords  have  a power  to  rarify  the  air  to  a 
certain  harmonica!  pitch;  and  that  the  air  thus  rarified,  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  pa- 
tient's body,  affects  the  mufclet,  arteries,  and  minute  fibres,  and  incites  him  to  dance, 
which  cxercife  begets  a peifpiration,  in  which  the  poifon  evaporates. 

Unfatisfadory  as  this  theory  appears,  the  belief  of  this  (trange  phenomenon  has  pre- 
vailed among  theablefl  of  modem  phyficians.  SirThomas  Brown,  fo  far  from  difputing 
it,  fays  that  fince  many  atteft  the  fad  from  experience,  and  that  the  learned  Kircherus 
bath  pofitively  averred  it,  and  fet  down  the  fongs  and  tunes  folemnly  ufcd  for  the  cure  of 
thedifeafe  ; and  fince  fome  alfo  affirm  that  the  Tarantula  itfeU  will  dance  at  the  found  of 
mufic,  he  ftiall  not  at  all  queftion  it.  Enquiries  into  V ulgar  Errors,  book  111  chap,  xxviii. 

Farther,  that  eminent  Italian  phyfician  of  the  laft  century,  Baglivi,  a native  of  Apulia, 
(he  country  where  the  Tarantula  it  produced,  has  written  a diflertation  ‘ De  anatomia 
• motfu  ct  effedibus  Tarantula:.’  In  this  he  deferibes  the  region  of  Apulia,  where  the 

Tara  it. 
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The  account  which  he,  and  indeed  other  writers,  give  of  the 
procefs,  is  in  fliort  this : the  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  appearing. 

Tarantula  is  produced,  with  the  anatomy  and  figure  of  the  infed  and  its  eggs,  illuftrated 
by  an  engraving  ; be  mentions  particularly  the  fymptoms  that  follow  from  the  bite,  and 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe  by  mafic,  with  a variety  of  hifiories  of  cures  thus  wrought,  many 
of  them  communicated  by  perfons  who  were  eye-witneffes  of  the  procefs. 

Ludovicus  Va'etta,  a Cclefline  monk  of  Apulia,  publifhcd  at  Naples  in  the  year  1 706,. 
a treatife  upon  this  Spider,  in  which  he  not  only  anfwers  the  objections  of  thofe  who  deny 
the  whole  thing,  but  gives,  from  his  own  knowledge,  fevetpl  inftances  of  perfons  who 
had  fullered  this  way,  fome  of  whom  were  of  great  families,  and  fo  hr  from  being  diflem- 
blers,  that  they  would  at  any  rate,  to  avoid  (hame,  have  concealed  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  them. 

The  honourable  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  in  his  treatife  of  languid  and  unheeded  Motions, 
fpeaking  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  and  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  which  follows  it,  by  means- 
of  muGc,  fays  that  having  himfelf  had  fome  doubts  about  the  matter,  he  was,  after  drift 
enquiry,  convinced  that  the  relations  in  the  main  were  true. 

Laftly,  Dr  Mead,  in  his  Mechanical  Account  of  Poifons,  Lond.  1747,  has  given  an 
efTay  on  the  Tarantula,  containing  the  fubftance  of  the  above  relations,  which  he  endea- 
vours to  confirm  by  his  own  rcafoning  thereon. 

Notwithftanding  the  number  and  weight  of  thefe  authorities,  and  the  general  acqui- 
efcence  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  in  the  opinion  that  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  is  poi* 
fonous,  and  that  the  cure  of  the  diforder  occafioned  by  it  is  effefted  by  mufic,  we  bare 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  whole  is  a mifiake. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the  year  1672,  page  4066,  is  anextraft  of  a letter 
from  Dr.  Thomas  Comclio,  a Neapolitan  phyfician,  to  John  Doddington,  Efq.  his  ma- 
jefty’s  refident  at  Venice,  communicated  by  the  tatter,  in  which,  fpeaking  of  his  intention- 
to  fend  to  Mr.  Doddington  fome  Tarantulas,  he  fays,  ‘ Meanwhile  I dial)  not  omit  to- 

* impart  to  you  what  was  related  to  me  a few  days  Gnce  by  a judicious  and  unprejudicate 

* perfon  i which  is,  that  being  in  the  country  of  Otranto,  where  thofe  infefta  are  in  great 

* numbers,  there  was  a man,  wbothinking  himfelf  flung  by  a Tarantula,  (hewed  in  his- 

* neck  a fmall  fpeck,  about  which  in  a very  ihort  time  there  arofe  lome  pimples  full  of  a. 

* ferous  humour ; and  that  in  a few  hours  after  that  poor  man  was  forely  afflifted  with . 
*■  very  violent  fymptoms,  as  fyncopes,  very  great  agitations,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  and- 

* vomiting  1 but  that  without  any  inclination  at  alt  to  dance,  and  without  all  defise  of  having- 
‘ any  mufical  increments,  he  miferably  died  within  two  days. 

' The  fame  perfon  affirmed  to  me  that  all  thofe  that  think  themfelves  bitten  byTarantu- 
‘ las,  except  fuch  as  for  evil  ends  feign  themfelves  to  be  fo,  are  for  the  moil  part  young  wantoai 

* girls,  whom  the  Italian  writer  calls  Dolce  di  Sale  j who,  by  fome  particular  indifpofition 
v falling  into  this  me'ancboly  madnefs,  perfuade  themfelves,  according  to  the  vulgar  pre- 
*-  jndice,  to  have  been  flung  by  a T arantula.  And  I remember  to  have  obferved  in  Cala. 

* bria  fome  women,  who,  fazed  on  by  fome  fuch  accidents,  were  counted  to  be  pofTeffed  ■ 
‘ with  the  Devil,  it  being  the  common  belief  in  that  province  that  thegrcatefl  part  of  the. 
‘ evils  which  afflift  mankind  proceed  fiom  evil fpirits.’ 

He  mentions  alfo  a particular  kind  of  tumour  to  which  the  people  of  Calabria  are  fub- 
J«».  called  in  their  language  Cocch  Maligno ; and  which,  if  attended  with  certain  fymp-- 
toms  brings  on  death.  He  fays  that  the  common  opinion  of  this  di  fieri)  per  is,  that  tt  be- 
Ssls  thofe  only  who  have  eaten  the  flelh  of  animals  that  have  died  a natural  death  ; which  1 
notion  he  affirms  to  be  falfe,  with  a remark,  that  of  many  firange  effefts  we  daily 
meet  with,  the  true  caufe  not  being  known,  fome  one  is  affigned  upon  no  better  ground, 
than  vulgar  prejudice,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  only  foundation  for  the  common  opi- 
nion touching  the  caufe  of  that  di fiem per ^ which  appears  in  thofe.  that  think  themfelves- 
filing  by  the  Tarantula. 
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which  in  general  are  violent  licknefs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  anduni- 
verfal  faintnefs;  a mufician  is  brought,  who  tries  a variety  of  airs, 
till  at  laff  he  hits  upon  one  that  roufes  the  patient  from  his  ffupor, 
and  urges  him  to  dance,  the  violence  of  which  exercife  produces  a 
proportionable  agitation  of  the  vital  fpirits,  attended  with  a confe- 
quent  degree  of  perfpiration,  the  certain  prefage  of  a cure. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  book  is  a difquilition  on  Echos  ; and 
to  this  purpofe  the  author  relates  from  Cardan  a pretty  rtory,  which 
does  not  (hock  our  credulity  like  many  others  in  his  work  ; and  is 
here  given  in  the  words  of  the  relater  : * A certain  friend  of  mine 

* having  let  out  on  a journey,  had  a river  tocrofs,  and  not  knowing 
4 the  ford,  cried  out  Ob,  to  which  an  echo  anfwercd  Ob ; he  ima- 

* gining  it  to  be  a man,  called  out  in  Italian  Onde  devo  paff'ar?  it 

* anfwered  pajff  'a and  when  he  afked  qui?  it  replied  qui ; but  as 
4 the  waters  formed  a deep  whirlpool  there,  and  made  a great  noife, 

* he  was  terrified,  and  again  alked  Devo  paffar  qui  ? The  echo  returns 

* paffa  qui.  He  repeated  the  fame  queftion  often,  and  dill  had  the 

* fame  anl'wer.  Terrified  with  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  lwim  in 

* cafe  he  attempted  to  pafs  there,  and  it  being  a dark  and  tempeftuous 

* night,  he  concluded  that  his  refpondent  was  fome  evil  fpirit  that 

* wanted  to  entice  him  into  the  torrent,  wherefore  he  returned,  and 

* relating  the  (lory  to  Cardan,  was  convinced  by  him  that  it  was  no 

* demon,  but  the  fport  of  nature.’ 

From  this  account  of  a natural,  Kircher  proceeds  to  a defeription 
of  an  artificial  echo,  namely,  that  in  the  Villa  Simonetta  near  Milan  j 
and  of  a building  at  Pavia,  mentioned  by  Cardan  in  his  treatife  De 
Subtilitate,  which  would  return  a found  thirty  times.  As  alfo  that  at 

Dr.  Serao,  an  Italian  phyfreian,  as  it  feetm  has  written  an  ingenious  book,  in 
which  he  has  effectually  exploded  this  opinion  as  a popular  erior ; and  in  the  l’hilofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  No.  I.X.  for  the  year  1770,  pag.  236,  is  a letter  from  DominieoCiril- 
lo,  M D.  profeflor  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  unircrlity  of  Naples  wherein,  taking  notice  of 
Serao’s  book,  lie  fays  that  haring  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  effects  of  this  ani- 
mal in  the  province  of  Taranto,  where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  he  finds  that  the 
furprizing  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  by  muftc,  has  not  the  leaf!  truth  in  it  j and 
that  it  is  only  an  invention  of  the  peoplr,  who 'rant  togtta  little  money  by  dancing  when 
they  fay  the  Farantifm  begins.  He  adds,  ‘ I make  no  doubt  but  fometimes  the  heat  of 
4 the  climate  contributes  very  much  to  warm  their  imaginations,  and  throw  them  into  a 
4 delirium,  which  may  be  in  fome  mcafurc  cured  by  mufle  ; but  feveral  experiments  have 
1 been  tried  with  the  Tarantula,  and  neither  men  nor  animals  after  the  bite  have  had  any 
4 other  complaint  than  a very  willing  inflammation  upon  thepart,  like  thole  pioduccd  by  the 
4 bite  of  a fcorpion,  which  go  off  by  thcmfelvcs  without  any  danger  at  all.  In  Sicily, 
4 where  the  futnmer  is  flill  warmer  than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Taran- 
4 tula  is  never  dangerous.  And  mufic  is  never  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  pretended 
4 Tarantifm.’ 

Vol.  IV.  P p Syra- 
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Syracufc,  by  feme  called  the  Prifun,  and  by  others  the  Ear  of  Dio-* 
nyfius,  deferibed  by  Mirabella  in  his  Ichnography  of  Syracufc. 

From  Phonic  and  Acoullic  buildings,  Kirchcr  proceeds  to  a dc- 
feription  of  Phonotadlic  machines,  which  by  the  rotation  of  a cy- 
linder produce  malic  from  bells,  and  organs  conftruded  for  the 
purpofe  ; and  here  he  gives  a very  particular  defeription  of  what 
he  calls  a Cymbalarian  machine,  in  the  form  of  a ftar,  in  the 
church  of  the  monaftery  of  Fulda,  fo  contrived,  as  that  by  the 
motion  of  a cylinder  round  its  axis,  mufic  is  produced  from  a num- 
ber of  l'mall  bells. 

He  next  deferihes  an  inftrnment,  contrived  to  refemble  in  the  found 
of  it  a concert  of  viols ; it  is  in  fadl  a harpfichord  with  a circular 
belly,  under  which  is  a wheel,  one  fixth  part  whereof  rifes  above  the 
belly  of  the  inftrument.  The  firings,  whicli  are  required  to  be  of 
the  inteftines  of  animals,  like  tliofc  of  the  harp,  are  drained  into 
contadl  with  the  fdge  of  this  wheel,  which  being  rubbed  with  pow- 
der of  rofin,  produces  from  each  a found  like  that  of  a viol. 

In  this  chapter  Kircher  mentions  a contrivance  of  his  own,  an  in- 
ftrument, which  a few  years  ago  was  obtruded  upon  the  public  as  a 
new  invention,  and  called  the  harp  of  jEoIus,  of  which  he  thus  l'peaks. 

‘ As  the  following  inftrument  is  new,  fo  alfo  is  it  eafy  to  conftrudt 

* and  plcafant,and  is  heard  in  my  mufeum,  to  the  great  admiration  of 

* every  one.  It  is  filent  as  long  as  the  window,  in  which  it  is  placed, 

* remains  fliut,  but  as  foon  as  it  is  opened,  behold  an  harmonious  found 

* on  the  fudden  arifes  that  aftonifhes  the  hearers ; for  they  are  not  able 

* to  perceive  from  whence  the  found  proceeds,  nor  yet  what  kind  of 

* inftrument  it  is,  for  it  refembles  neither  the  found  of  a ftringed, 
4 nor  yet  of  a pneumatic  inftrument,  but  partakes  of  both.  The 

* inftrument  is  made  of  pine  wood  j it  is  five  palms  long,  two  broad, 

* and  one  deep  ; it  may  contain  fifteen  or  more  chords,  all  equal,  and 

* compofed  of  the  inteftines  of  animals,  as  appears  in  this  figure. 
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• The  inftrument  is  A B C D,  the  pegs  C A,  the  bridges  I K and 
4 that  at  the  other  end  parallel  with  it : the  chords  being  put  round 

* the  pegs,  and  extended  over  the  bridges,  arc  fattened  to  keys  at  B V : 
4 the  rofes  are  F F F j and  near  S is  a handle  by  which  it  may  be  fuf- 
4 pended.  The  method  of  tuning  it  now  remains,  which  is  not,  as  in 

* other  inftruments,  by  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  or  eighths,  but  all  the 

* chords  are  to  be  tuned  to  an  unifon,  or  in  oftaves.  It  is  vcry.won- 

* derful,  and  nearly  paradoxical,  that  chords  thus  tuned  (hould  con- 

* ftitute  different  harmony.  As  this  mufical  phenomenon  has  not  as 
4 yet  been  oblcrved  by  any  one  that  I know  of,  I fhall  deferibe  the 
4 inflrument  very  minutely,  to  tho  end  that  it  may  be  fcarched  into 

* more  narrowly,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  accounted  for. 
4 But  firft  I fhall  fhew  the  conditions  of  the  inftrument,  and  where 
4 it  ought  to  be  fixed. 

4 The  inftrument  is  to  be  fituated  in  a clofe  place,  yet  fo  that  the 
4 air  may  on  either  fide  have  free  accefs  to  it : in  order  to  which  it 
4 may  be  obferved  that  the  wind  may  be  colledled  by  various  me- 
4 thods  ; firft  by  canals  that  arc  made  in  the  form  of  cones  or  fliclls, 
4 or  clfc  by  valves ; for  example,  let  there  be  two  valves,  E F and 
4 B V C D,  as  in  the  figure  below,  fo  joined  together  in  F and  V D, 
4 that  they  may  however  leave  a paflage  for  the  wind  into  the  fpacc 
4 between  the  two  parallel  boards  F R and  V D. 
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* Let  the  valves  be  placed  on  the  outfide,  and  the  parallel  boards 

* on  the  inftde  of  the  room,  at  the  back  of  which  the  inflrument  is 

* to  be  fixed,  at  the  chink  S N,  but  fo  as  to  be  turned  againft  the 

* chink  in  an  oblique  fituation,  that  the  wind  being  collected  by  the 

* valves,  and  forced  between  the  narrow  part  between  the  boards 

* B V and  E F,  and  going  out  through  the  chink,  may  ftrike  all  the 

* chords  of  the  inflrument  S O N P.  When  it  is  thus  difpofed  you 

* will  perceive  an  harmony  in  the  room  in  proportion  as  the  wind  is 

* weaker  or  fironger  ; for  from  time  to  time  all  the  chords  having  a 

* tremulous  motion  imprefled  upon  them,  produce  a correfpondent 
1 variety  of  founds,  refembling  a conccntus  of  pipes  or  flutes,  affedt- 

* ing  the  hearers  with  a flrange  pleafurc 

In  this  book  we  alfo  meet  with  a difeourfe  on  the  ancient  hydrau- 
lic organ,  which,  from  the  defeription  of  it  by  Vitruvius,  Kirchcr 
laboured  to  conftrudt ; but  both  his  explanation,  and  the  figure  of 
the  inflrument,  which  he  was  at  the  pains  of  delineating,  and  has 
given  in  the  book,  appear  to  be  nothing  more  titan  an  excrcife  of 
that  imagination,  which  was  ever  at  work  and  employed  in  folving 
difficulties. 

Book  X.  is  on  the  fubjedt  of  Analogical  rnufic,  as  the  author  a f- 
fedts  to  term  it,  and  tends  to  demonflrate  the  harmony  of  the 
four  elements,  and  of  the  planetary  fyftcm.  He  labours  alfo  to 
prove  that  the  principles  of  harmony  are  difcoverable  in  the  propor- 
tions of  our  bodies,  and  in  the  paflions  and  affedtions  of  the  mind  ; 
and  even  in  the  feven  facramcnts  of  the  Romirti  church.  From 
thefe  he  proceeds  to  the  confidcration  of  political  and  metaphyfical 
harmony  ; and,  laflly,  to  that  harmony,  if  any  one  can  underfland 
what  it  means,  which  fubfifls  in  the  feveral  orders  of  intellectual 
beings,  apd  which  is  confummated  in  the  union  between  God  and 
the  univerfe. 

In  the  year  1673  Kircher  publifhed  his  Phonurgia  Nova,  a work 
in  which  he  explains  the  nature,  properties,  powers,  and  effedts  of 
found. 

• It  may  here  be  remarked  that  many  inftruments,  fuppafed  to  be  of  very  late  invention, 
are  to  be  found  defended  in  the  writings  of  Mcrfennus  and  Kirchcr.  The  (hort  buffoon, 
and  the  perpendicular  hirpfichord  are  inltanccs  to  this  purpofe.  The  Lyrichord,  as  it 
is  called,  lately  conflrudlcd  by  I’lenius,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  an  inflrument  men- 
tioned in  a preceding  page  s and  the  harp  of  /Eolus,  fo  much  celebrated  as  a modern 
difeovery,  is  no  other  than  the  inflrument  here  deferibed  by  Kirchcr. 
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In  the  Phonurgia  Nova,  Seft.  VI.  Cap.  i.  the  author  gives  a very 
circumftantial  account  of  that  ufeful  inftrument  which  wc  call  the 
Speaking  Trumpet,  the  invention  whereof  is  generally  afcribed  to  a 
native  of  this  country.  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  *,  but  Kircher  claims 
it  as  his  own. 

And  firft  he  relates  that  the  motives  for  his  attempt  were  drawn 
from  that  branch  of  the  fcience  of  optics  called  catoptrics,  and  the 
ftrudture  of  thofe  tubes,  by  the  help  whereof  curious  men  make  obfer- 
vations  on  the  fun  ; and  that  he  conceived  a pofiibility  of  magnify- 
ing found  by  methods  fimilar  to  thofe  whereby  bodies  arc,  at  leaft  to 
our  view,  encreafed  beyond  their  true  dimenlion.  How  far  his  rea- 
foning  was  juft,  or  whether  the  fciences  of  optics  and  acouftics  are 
founded  on  the  fame  principles  or  not,  it  is  not  necelTary  here  to 
enquire,  but  that  he  fuccccded  in  his  endeavours,  and  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  inftrument  here  fpoken  of,  he  does  moft  pofitively 
aflcrt. 

He  fays,  that  in  order  to  attain  the  end  propofed,  he  made  experi- 
ments with  cylindrical,  conic,  and  elliptic  tubes,  both  fimple  and 
contorted,  or  twilled  like  a ferew,  but  that  he  found  that  one  of  a 
cylindrical  form  fuccccded  bell ; and  that  this  he  improved  by  con- 
tinuing it  in  length  beyond  that  proportion  which  at  firft  he  thought 

* Of  this  inftrument  an  account  was  publiftieil  at  I-ondon  in  th'c  year  1671,  wherein 
the  author  relates  feveral  experiments  made  by  him  with  this  inftrument,  the  refult  there- 
of was,  that  a fpcaking  trumpet  conftru&ed  by  him,  being  five  feet  fix  inches  lerg, 
twenty- one  inches  diameter  at  the  greater  end,  and  two  inches  at  the  fmallcr,  being  tried 
at  Deal  caftle,  was  heard  at  the  dlftance  of  three  miles,  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
Ihore.  Together  with  the  book,  which  is  a thin  folio,  entitled  Tuba  Stemoro-I’honica, 
printed  for  the  famous. Mofes  Pitt,  bookfcllcr  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  was  fold  at  his 
lhop,  the  inftrument  ilfelf,  price  2I.  5s. 

In  the  l’hilofophical  Tranfa£lions,  No.  141,  for  the  year  1678,  is  a letter  from  Mr.  J. 
Conyers,  containing  an  account  of  wbat  he  calls  a Reflcfling  Trumpet,  confifting  of  two 
parts,  the  outermoft  a large  concave  pyramid,  about  a yard  long,  open  at  the  ba  it,  and 
clofed  with  a flat  but  concave  head  at  the  top,  the  figure  then  refembling  a tail  and  very 
Bender  bell.  Within  this  it  is  faid  a tube  was  fattened,  which  was  continued  from  the  top 
of  the  cone  feme  inches  below  the  bafe,  and  then  returned  at  right  angles.  The  lever  fays 
that  this  inftrument  was  tried  at  Arundel-houfe  in  the  Strand,  where  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society  were  then  held ; and  although  the  wind  was  contraiv,  and  very  flrong, 
the  found  thereof  was  dillinflly  heard  acrofs  the  garden  of  the  faid  houfc,  even  to  the  oilier 
fide  of  the  Thames;  whereby  it  appeared,  that  a reflecting  trumpet  made  after  this,  rr 
fomt  like  manner,  of  wood,  tin,  pewter,  (lone,  earth,  or  of  bcll-mctsl,  would  cat ry  the 
voice  as  far,  if  not  farther,  than  the  long  one,  invented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moreland. 

The  fame  perfon  attempted  to  improve  the  fpcaking  trumpet,  by  conltru£ling  it  with 
three  angular  arches,  inftcad  of  one  reaching  aimed  from  one  end  10  the  other : hut  he 
found  that  little  was  gamed  by  this  variation  of  the  inftrumrm  from  its  original  form. 
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fufficient  for  his  purpofc.  His  dcfcription  of  the  inflrument,  and  his 
relation  of  its  eftefls  are  not  a little  curious,  and  are  in  thefe  words : 

* There  was  a rcpofitory  in  my  mufeum,  in  our  college  at  Rome, 

* parted  from  the  reft  of  the  building  by  a wall  that  had  a gate  in 

* it ; and  at  the  end  of  the  repolltory  was  a window  of  an  oval  form, 

* looking  into  the  college  garden,  which  garden  was  about  three  hun- 

* d red  palms  fquare.  In  this  window  I fixed  a conic  tube,  compofed  of 

* iron  plates,  twenty-two  palms  in  length,  the  aperture  whereof  for 

4 fpeaking,  exceeded  not  a quarter  of  a palm  j the  body  of  the  tube 
4 was  about  one  palm  in  diameter,  but  it  was  gradually  encreafed  to- 

4 wards  the  further  end  to  the  diameter  of  three  palms.  The  in-, 

4 Arument  thus  conftruftcd  was  placed  in  the  window  in  a direction 
4 towards  the  garden. 

* The  Janitors  or  porters  of  our  college  had  frequent  occafions  to 

4 fpeak  to  me,  either  to  notify  the  approach  of  a ftranger,  or  upon 

4 matters  of  a domeftic  concern ; and  as  it  was  inconvenient  for 

4 them  to  be  continually  coming  to  me,  they  called  to  me  from  the 
4 gate,  and  I,  being  in  my  chamber,  heard  them  clearly  and  diftindt- 
4 ly,  and  anfwered  them  through  the  tube,  and  was  heard  by  them*.* 

4 To  thofe  who  vifited  my  mufeum,  and  were  aflonifhed  to  hear 
4 the  effedt  of  this  inflrument,  I explained  the  contrivance  of  it ; and 
4 it  is  fcarce  credible  how  many  perfons  were  drawn  from  diftant 
4 cities  to  fee  and  hear  it.' 

After  having  given  this  hiftory  of  the  invention  of  the  Speaking- 
Trumpet,  Kircher  proceeds  to  refute  the  opinion  that  it  was  firft  dif- 
covered  in  England,  in  thefe  words : 4 1 have  here  thought  proper  to 
4 communicate  to  the  reader  a defeription  of  this  inflrument,  that  he 
4 might  not  perfuade  himfelf  that  this  was  a new  invention,  brought 
4 out  of  England,  but  that  it  was  exhibited  by  me  in  our  college  at 
4 Rome  twenty-four  years  before  the  time  when  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
4 invented  in  England  ; and  this  many  perfons  now  living,  both  our 
4 own  fathers,  and  alfo  ftrangers,  who  deigned  to  vifit  my  mufeum 
4 filled  with  rare  curiofities,  are  able  to  teftify  -J-.' 

* This  paflage  is  very  obfeure  in  the  original,  and  leaves  it  a que  flion  whether  Kircher 
and  the  porteis  (poke  through  one  or  different  infir  laments  of  the  fame  kind ; the  latter  is 
the  mod  probable. 

t To  corroborate  this  aflertion,  fundry  paflages,  extrafted  from  the  writings  of  other 
perfons,  are  prefixed  to  the  Phonurgia,  as  namely.  Jacobus  Albanus  Ghibbefius,  Gafpar 
Sthouus,  and  Franiicus  Efchinardus  ; thefe  import  that  the  iultromcnt  called  thcTuba 
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He  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  having  been  compelled  to  remove 
his  muleum  to  another  part  of  the  college  called  the  Gallery,  he 
made  improvements  in  the  tube,  adapted  to  that  place  j and  that  he 
made  a ftatue,  the  lips  and  eyes  whereof,  by  a fccret  contrivance, 
were  made  to  move,  and  that  by  means  of  the  tube,  he  uttered  through 
it  feigned  and  ludicrous  confultations,  with  a view  to  (hew  the  fallacy 
and  impodure  of  ancient  oracles. 

He  fays  that,  with  a defire  of  knowing  the  efficacy  and  power  of 
the  conic  tube,  he  afcended  the  very  high  mountain  of  St.  Euda- 
chius,  and  took  with  him  one  of  fifteen  palms  in  length  ; and  that 
in  fpeaking  through  the  fame,  he  and  his  companions  made  them- 
felves  heard  at  different  dations,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  Italian 
miles  didant  from  the  place  whence  the  found  was  uttered;  and  that 
by  means  of  the  tube  alone  they  called  to  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  for  neceffaries,  and  were  fupplied  ; and  farther,  in- 
vited above  two  thoufand  of  them,  as  by  a voice  from  heaven,  to 
afeend  the  mountain,  and  celebrate  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft,  during 
which  folemnity  Kircher  and  his  companions  fung  litanies  through 
tubes  of  this  kind  condru&ed  by  him. 

The  works  of  Kircher  are  either  on  fubjedls  of  the  mod  remote 
antiquity,  or  fuch  as  from  their  very  nature  feem  to  elude  all  enquiry ; 
fteverthelcfs,  for  his  Mufurgia  Univcrfalis,  the  world  is  under  great 
obligations  to  him.  In  thus  availing  himfelf  of  the  refearches  of 
other  learned  men,  and  alio  of  all  the  affiftance  that  he  could  poffibly 
derive  from  an  extenfive  corrcfpondcnce,  and  the  communications  of 
perfons  the  mod  eminent  of  his  time  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mufic,  he  has  exhibited  fuch  a fund  of  indrudion  and  entertainment; 
fuch  a diverfity  of  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  principles  and 
gradual  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  and  fuch  a number  of  curious  anec- 
dotes refpedting  the  profeffors  of  his  time,  and  the  opinions  enter- 
tained of  their  works,  that  we  know  not  which  to  admire  mod,  Isis 
ingenuity  or  indudry. 

But  notwitndanding  the  merits  of  Kircher  in  thefe  and  other 
indances,  the  Mufurgia  foon  after  its  publication  was  very  feverdy 
centered  by  a man  who  had  purfued  the  dudy  of  mufic  with  no  fhull 

Stcntorophcnica  was  invented  by  Kircher  twenty  years  before  the  time  when  a defer  i|>- 
tion  of  it  was  publilhcd  at  London  by  Sit  Samuel  Moreland. 

Kircher’s  mu  ft  urn  was,  as  he  intimates,  a very  curious  one.  A catalogue  of  it  vv.u 
publifltcrl  at  Rome  in  the  year  1709. 
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degree  of  afiiduity,  namely,  Marcus  Meibomius,  of  Amfterdam,  of 
whom  and  his  writings  here  follows  an  account. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Marcus  Meibomius,  a celebrated  philologift  and  critic,  was 
a native  of  Tonningen  in  Holftein.  In  his  advanced  years 
he  fettled  at  Stockholm,  and  became  a favourite  of  Chriftina  queen 
of  Sucden.  Having  made  a deep  refearch  into  the  works  of  the 
Greek  writers  on  mufic,  he  contracted  an  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  for 
the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  and  entertained  an  opinion  not  only  of  its 
fuperiority  to  that  of  the  moderns,  but  that  he  was  able  to  reftore  and 
introduce  it  into  practice.  The  queen,  who  by  frequent  converfa- 
tions  with  him  had  been  made  to  entertain  the  fame  fentiments  on 
the  fubjcCt  as  himfelf,  was  eafily  prevailed  on  to  liflen  to  a propofal 
of  his,  which  was  to  exhibit  a performance  of  mufic,  under  his  di- 
rection ftriCtly  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients  ; and,  to 
crown  all,  he,  who  had  but  a bad  voice,  and  had  never  in  his  youth 
been  exercifed  in  the  praClice  of  vocal  mufic,  was  to  fing  in  it.  To- 
this  end  inftruments  of  various  kinds  were  made  at  the  expence  of 
the  queen,  and  under  the  directions  of  Meibomius  5 and  public  no- 
tice was  given  of  a mufical  performance  that  was  to  captivate  and 
aftonifh  all  that  Ihould  be  fo  happy  as  to  hear  it.  On  the  appointed 
day  Meibomius  appeared,  and  addrefiing  himfelf  to  fing,  was  heard 
with  patience  for  a fliort  time  ; but  his  performance  and  that  of  his 
auxiliaries  was  paft  enduring  : neither  the  chromatic  nor  the  enar- 
monic  genus  fuited  the  ears  of  his  illiterate  auditory,  and  the  Lydian 
mood  had  loft  its  foothing  power.  In  fhort,  his  hearers,  unable  to 
refift  the  impulfes  of  nature,  expreffed  their  fenfe  of  the  performance 
by  general  laughter. 

Whatever  were  the  feelings  of  the  people,  Meibomius  was  but 
little  difpofed  to  fympathize  with  them  : their  mirth  was  his  difgrace, 
and  he  felt  it  but  too  fcnfibly  : for  feeing  in  the  gallery  Monf.  Bour- 
delot  the  younger,  a phyfician,  and  a rival  of  his  in  the  queen’s  fa- 
vour, he  immediately  imputed  the  behaviour  of  the  people  to  fome 
infinuations  of  his  to  the  prejudice  of  the  performance ; and  without 
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being  retrained  by  the  prefence  of  the  queen,  ran  up  to  him,  and 
ftruck  him  a blow  on  the  neck ; and,  to  avoid  the  confequenccs  of 
his  raftinefs,  quitted  the  city  before  he  could  be  called  to  account 
for  it,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Copenhagen.  In  this  latter  city 
Meibomius  was  well  received,  and  became  a profeflbr  at  Sora,  a col- 
lege in  Denmark  for  the  inftrudtion  of  the  nobility.  Here  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  councilor  to  the  king;  and  foon  after  was 
called  to  Elfineur,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Architeloni,  or  pre- 
fident  of  the  board  of  maritime  taxes  or  cuftoms;  but  negledling  the 
duty  of  his  employment,  he  was  difmified,  and  upon  that  occaGon 
quitted  Denmark.  Soon  after  this  he  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  and  be- 
came profeflbr  of  hitlory  in  the  college  there  ; but  refuting  to  give 
private  inftru&ion  to  the  fon  of  a burgomafler  of  that  city,  alledging 
that  he  was  not  ul'cd  to  inftrudt  boys  but  fludents,  he  was  difmified 
from  that  fiation.  Upon  this  he  quitted  Amfterdam,  and  vifited 
France  and  England,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Amfterdam,  and  led 
a private  life,  and  died  in  1710  or  171 1,  having  attained  to  a great  age. 
He  afiifted  in  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Vitruvius  at  Am- 
fterdam in  1643,  wherein  he  has  endeavoured  to  redtify  fnch  paf- 
fages  as  related  to  tnufre,  and  were  mifunderftood  by  former  editors. 
But  his  great  work  was  .his  edition  of  the  feven  Greek  authors  who 
had  wrote  on  mufic,  namely,  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus, 
Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Bacchius,  and  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  of  which 
it  is  here  propofed  to  give  a brief  account.  It  was  publilhed  at  Am- 
fterdam in  the  year  1652,  and  contains  a general  preface  to  the  whole, 
and  alfo  a preface  to  each  of  the  treatifes  as  they  occur,  with  a Latin 
tranfiation  of  the  Greek  text,  and  copious  notes,  tending  to  reconcile 
various  readings,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  feveral  authors.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  Chriftina,  queen  of  Suedcn,  in  an  epiftlc  that  a- 
bounds  with  flattery,  and  is  not  more  hyperbolical  than  pedantic;  for, 
after  enumerating  her  virtues,  and  celebrating  her  wifdom  and  learn- 
ing, he  fays  of  her,  * tibi  Iiypatae  Diapafon,  Diapente,  ac  Diatefia- 
* ron  confonent.'  In  the  general  preface  the  author  is  very  fevere 
on  tire  modern  mufurgifts ; and  takes  occafion  to  mention  Kir- 
cher,  whom  he  taxes  with  ignorance  of  Grecian  literature.  He  then 
proceeds  to  relate  that  Vitruvius,  in  his  treatife  De  Architeiftura, 
lib.  V.  cap.  v.  had  promifed  a Ihort  but  folid  doftrine  of  harmonics, 
drawn  from  Ariftoxenus,  in  order  to  determine  the  confonances  of 
Vol.  IV.  Q^q  thofc 
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thofe  echoing  veflels  which  he  propofed  to  place  in  the  theatres  of 
Rome;  which  dodlrine,  by  a fate  common  to  the  works  of  ancient 
authors,  came  to  the  hands  of  Mcibomius  obfeured  with  fouidefedts, 
and  that  he  laboured  for  three  years  to  reftore  it  j but  that  Kircher, 
who  alfo  applied  himfelf  to  the  fame  laudable  endeavour,  has  ren- 
dered the  whole  dodlrine  of  Vitruvius  erroneous.  He  farther  cen- 
furcs  Kircher  for  difregarding  the  niceties  of  grammar,  and  for  the 
ufc  of  what  he  calls  barbarous  terms,  fuch  as  Sefquitertius,  Sef- 
quiquartus,  Sefquiodtavus,  inftead  of  Supertertius,  Superquartus,  Su- 
perodtavus.  He  adds  that  the  word  Mufurgia,  the  title  of  Kircher’s 
work,  and  which  he  ufes  for  Opus  de  Mufica,  is  not  warranted  by 
the  authority  of  any  one  Greek  writer,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  ana- 
logy obferved  in  the  formation  of  compound  words,  and  fignifies  a 
mufical  operation.  Again  he  cenfures  Kircher  for  this  paflage  in  the" 
Mufurgia,  page  133,  * Ariftoxenus  femitonia  putat  efle  dimidia  to- 

* norum.  Hunc  fecutus  Martianus  Felix  turpiori  adhuc  errore  lap- 

* fus  deprehenditur,  qui  non  modo  tonum  in  duas  cequales,  fed  in  3 

* 6c  4 djrimit  atque  fecat  partes.’  * What  fouler  error,’ fays  Meibo- 
mius,  * could  this  man,  Kircher,  fall  into,  than  to  imagine  thatMar- 
‘ tianusCapella,  who  was  a mere  copier  of  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  and 

* not  a very  exadt  one  neither,  fliould  be  the  inventor  of  any  thing 

* new  in  mufic  ? Did  Kircher,’  exclaims  Meibomius,  ‘ ever  read 

* Ariftoxenus,  or  any  of  the  ancients  ? Did  he  ever  read  Boetius,  who 

* in  exprefs  words  attributes  this  divifion  to  Ariftoxenus,  in  lib.  V. 

* cap.  xv  ?’  He  proceeds  to  cenfure  Kircher  for  his  ignorance  in  the 
Greek  language,  as  alfo  for  the  many  errors  which  he  fays  are  to  be 
found  in  that  plate  in  the  Mufurgia  which  exhibits  the  ancient  Greek 
mufical  charadlers.  And  here  Meibomius  takes  occafion  to  mention  a 
vifit  which  Ifmacl  Bullialdus  made  him  at  Amfterdam,  in  the  autumn 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  book,  and  of  the  converfation  be- 
tween them:  he  fays  that  Bullialdus  informed  him  that  Merfen- 
nus  was  then  employed  in  tranflating  Bacchius  into  the  French 
language;  and  that  upon  Meibomius’s  fhewing  him  many  remarks 
which  he  had  made  on  Bacchius,  Gaudentius,  Euclid,  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  Bullialdus  generally  acquiefced  in  his  opinions.  He  re- 
marks that  Kircher,  in  the  Mufurgia,  page  139,  mentions  Archytas, 
Didymus,  Eratofthencs,  and  other  authors,  whofc  manuferipts  he  fays 
he  has  in  pofleflion  ; ' I think,’  fays  Meibomius,  ‘ he  muft  in  this 

‘ par- 
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• particular  be  miftaken  ; for,  excepting  their  fevcral  divifions  of  the 
‘ three  genera,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  Ptolemy’s  fecond 

• book  of  Harmonics,  there  are  no  writings  on  mafic  of  either  of 

• thefe  three  perfons  recorded  to  be  extant,’  and  he  wilhes  that  Kir- 
cher  would  publifh  them  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  himfelf  and  others*. 
He  fays  the  world  is  greatly  miftaken  in  fuppoling  that  Guido  en- 
larged the  ancient  fyftem  by  the  addition  either  of  chords  below  or 
above  it ; for  he  averts  that  they  alfutned  a chord  below  Proflamba- 
nomcnos,  and  afterwards  rejected  it,  as  producing  a confufed  and 
undiftinguilhable  found  j but  that  Guido  reaftiimed  it,  and  marked 
it  with  the  Greek  letter  T j and  that  the  ancients  proceeded  farther 
in  the  acutes  than  Guido  did  he  fays  is  evident  from  the  tables  of  the 
three  genera. 

In  this  preface  Meibomius  takes  occaGon  to  introduce  theTe  Deum 
with  ancient  muGcal  notes,  concerning  which  he  fays  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  melody  was  ufed  by  St.  AugufHne  and  St.  Am- 
brofe,  though  perhaps  it  may  have  been  corrupted  in  fotne  meafure 
fince  their  time.  At  the  clofe  of  this  general  preface  he  mentions 
that  French  tranflation  of  Bacchius  by  Merfennus,  of  which  he  had 
received  information  from  Ifmael  Bullialdus,  and  fays  that  immediate- 
ly upon  notice  of  it  he  fent  to  Paris  for  the  book.  He  charges  Mer- 
fennus with  havingomitted  many  difficult  paflagesand  miftaken  others; 
and  concludes,  that  if  he  had  feen  this  tranflation  before  he  had  fi- 
nifhed  his  notes  on  Bacchius,  they  would  have  been  much  fuller  by 
his  obfervations  on  the  errors  of  Merfennus. 

Befidcs  the  general  preface  of  Meibomius,  he  has  given  one  alfo 
to  each  of  the  Greek  authors  publilhcd  by  him  : thefe  chiefly  relate 
to  certain  manuferipts  of  each,  with  which  he  was  furniflied  by  many 
learned  men  his  contemporaries,  whom  he  celebrates ; among  whom 
are  Daniel  HeinGus,  Claudius  SalmaGus,  and  our  countrymen  Sel- 
den  and  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine. 

To  his  edition  of  the  feven  Greek  authors  Meibomius  has  added  a 
treatife  De  MuGca  of  Martianus  Mincus  Felix  Capella,  that  is  to 
fay,  lib.  IX.  of  that  author’s  work,  entitled  De  Nuptiis  Philologia; 
et  Mercurii.  Martianus  Capella  has  in  fome  fort  abridged  Ariflides 
Quintilianus ; and  it  feemed  right  to  Meibomius  to  give  the.work  at 

* This  remark  is  juftly  founded,  for  the  authors  therein  mentioned  are  enumerate! 
among  the  Scriptores  perditi. 

Q^q  2 large. 
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large,  and  alfo  the  abridgment,  with  notes  on  each.  The  treatife 
De  Nuptiis  Philologise  ct  Mercurii  is  in  Latin;  an  account  of  it,  as 
alfo  of  its  author,  is  elfcwhcre  given  in  this  work.  The  edition 
publifhed  by  Meibomius  of  the  feven  Greek  authors,  with  a tranfla- 
tion,  and  alfo  of  Mattianus  Capclla  with  notes,  was  doubtlefs  a very 
confiderable  acquifition  to  the  fcience  of  mufic : the  manuferipts  of 
each  of  them  had  been  brought  into  Europe  by  thofe  learned  Greeks 
whoefcaped  at  thefackingof  Conftantinople,  and  fcttlinginltaly,  be- 
came the  revivers  of  learning  ; thefe  were  by  accidents  of  various  kinds 
difperfed  ; copies  were  made  of  them,  which  inevitably  multiplied 
various  readings ; few  perfons  knew  where  to  find  them  ; and  they 
never  having  been  brought  together  into  one  point  of  view,  the  very 
exigence  of  fome  of  the  tradls  which  Meibomius  has  given  to  the 
world  was  a matter  of  doubt  with  the  learned. 

But  notwithftanding  the  care  and  induftry  of  Meibomius,  mani- 
fefted  in  the  publication  of  this  work,  his  manner  of  introducing  it 
isjuflly  reprehen fible ; for  his  general  preface  abounds  with  invec- 
tives againfl:  all  who  prefumed  to  think  lefs  highly  of  the  ancient  mu- 
fic than  himfclf,  more  efpecially  Kircher.  The  Mufurgia  of  Kircher 
is  to  be  confidercd  as  an  original  work,  very  comprehenfive  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  formed  from  a great  variety  of  materials ; in  the  compilation 
of  it,  it  mud  be  fuppofed  that  the  author  attended  more  to  the  fubjedt 
matter  of  it  than  to  the  ftyle  : it  appears  therefore  a very  pedantic  and 
frovvard  behaviour  in  Meibomius  to  objedf  to  the  Mufurgia,  which  a- 
bounds  with  learning,  and  a great  variety  of  curious  and  entertaining 
particulars,  the  want  of  that  grammatical  nicety  and  exa&nefs,  which 
few,  except  men  of  narrow  and  contradled  minds,  are  apt  to  excel  in. 

But  it  is  not  of  Kircher  alone  that  Meibomius  affedfs  to  fpeak  in 
terms  of  contempt  : Merfennus,  who  was  pofleffed  of  more  mufical 
fcience  than  any  man  ol  his  time,  has  hardly  efcaped  his  cenfure  for 
errors  pretended  to  be  made  by  him  in  his  translation  of  Bacchius  s 
nor  has  his  friend  ifmael  Bullialdus  met  with  better  treatment  in 
rcfpedl  of  his  vertion  of  Theo.  Smyrnasu s.  Indeed  little  lefs  than  fuch 
behaviour  to  thofe  who  differed  from  him  was  to  be  expedted  from  a 
man  fo  bigotted  as  Meibomius  appears  to  have  been,  and  whofe  iraf- 
ciblc  temper  feems,  by  the  relation  contained  in  the  account  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  incapable  of  reftraint  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 

C II  A l\ 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Pietro  Mengoli,  a mufician  and  mathematician  of  Bologna,  was 
the  author  of  a work  entitled  Speculation!  di  Mufica,  printed  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1670.  In  the  proem  to  this  book  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  himfelf  and  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  to  the  following  effcdt, 
viz.  that  he  began  to  fing  when  he  was  ten  years  old  ; and  being  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  eighteen,  applied  himfelf  very  clofely  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  theory  of  mufic  ; and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  that 
is  to  fay,  in  the  year  1658,  having,  as  he  conceived,  made  very  im- 
portant difcovcrics,  he  undertook  to  read  public  ledtures  on  mufic 
in  feveral  fchools,  wherein,  befidcs  his  own  dodtrines,  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  thofe  which  Zarlino  and  Galileo  had  taught  before 
him  : That  having  inftrudted  a gentleman,  namely,  Signor  Ercolc 
Zani,  in  the  elements  of  mufic,  this  perfon  diredfed  a monochord  to 
be  made  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  the  nature  of  confonance 
and  diflonance,  and  the  phyfical  caufcs  that  render  them  feverally 
grateful,  or  the  contrary,  to  the  fen fc  of  hearing  ; but  that  in  this 
enquiry  they  could  never  fatisfy  thcmfelves,  they  having  all  along 
taken  that  for  granted  which  they  found  to  be  wrong,  namely,  that 
concord  arifes  from  the  frequent  union  of  two  founds  (Iriking  at  the 
fame  inftant  the  external  drum  of  the  ear  : That  Signor  Ercole  being 
however  refolvcdto  find  out  the  truth,  propofed  what  (hould  have  been 
thought  of  before,  that  is  to  fay,  to  fee  and  examine  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing; they  therefore  applied  toGio.  GaleazzoManzi.a  fkilful  anatomic, 
and  a dodfor  of  phyfic  in  the  univcrfity  of  Bologna,  who  demon- 
ilrated  to  them  that  in  the  human  ear  there  arc  three  fmall  bones 
bound  together ; and  that  in  the  ear  are  contained  not  only  one 
Tympanum,  as  other  profeffors  have  thought,  but  two  drums,  the 
one,  with  refpcdt  to  its  fituation  in  the  car,  external,  the  other  in- 
ternal : and  that  the  fame  perfon  likewife  (hewed  to  them  the  cavity 
of  the  ear  and  its  mouth  ; and  that  after  having  made  his  obferva- 
tions  thereon,  the  author  began  to  commit  to  writing  his  (pecula- 
tions, which  he  encrcafed  afterwards  by  degrees,  adding  thereto 
whatever  he  thought  ncccflary  to  the  elucidation  of  his  fubjedt. 

The 
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The  proem  to  this  work  is  fucceeded  by  what  the  author  terms 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  mufic,  in  which  are  many  curious  particulars, 
the  rcfult  of  his  anatomical  refearches ; the  purport  of  it,  as  it 
is  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  is  as  follows : 

* A found  begins  from  the  collifion  of  two  parts  of  the  air,  which 
4 feparating,  make  a vacuum  as  to  the  air,  in  which  vacuum 
4 two  other  parcels  of  air  meet  and  ftrike  each  other  j and  be- 

* caufe  the  two  firft  parcels  of  air  incline  to  return  to  the  centre  of  the 

* collifion,  but  cannot,  becaufe  their  room  is  taken  up,  they  part 

* from  the  centre  by  lines  curved,  and  as  it  were  recurring  to  their  firft 
4 place;  in  the  doing  whereof  they  make  a collifion  with  thofe  parts 

* of  the  air,  which  have  pofl’efled  themftlves  of  their  room,  and  thus 
‘ the  fpecies  of  found  are  multiplied  and  extended.  Thefe  curved  lines 

* are  more  waving  near,  the  center  of  the  collifion,  as  being  more  lfretch- 

* ed  long-ways  than  fpirally,  and  lefs  waving  where  they  are  further 
4 from  theccnter;  in  which  latterlincs  the  inclination  to  return  towards 

* the  center  is  prevalent  above  the  impetus  of  receding  from  it ; fo 

* that  at  laft  they  return  back  towards  the  centre.  Thus  of  the  fpe- 

* cies  of  found  there  is  filled  a fphere  of  air,  or  fuch  a part  of  a fphere 
4 of  it,  as  this  motion  of  the  air  can  without  impediment  fpread  it- 
4 felf  through.  In  the  like  manner  two  founds  from  two  centres,  one 
4 within  the  fonorous  fphere  of  the  other,  begin  and  are  diftributed 
'*  through  the  fmall  particles  of  the  air,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  fome 
‘ of  the  pulfes  are  affedted  by  one  found,  and  others,  without  confu- 

* fion,  by  another  ; and  that  the  pulfes  of  theacuter  found  are  fwifter, 
4 and  complete  their  pulfes  in  a fhorter  time  than  thofe  of  a grave 
4 found,  which  are  flower  and  longer.  The  Aura  or  fubtile  matter 

* in  which  thefe  motions  of  the  air  are  made,  according  to  its  com- 
4 parable  fubtility,  and  that  property  it  has  of  being  altogether  indif- 

* ferent  to  any  condition  of  bodies,  and  fuited  exadtly  to  reprefent  any 
4 motion,  or  damp,  or  weight  of  other  bodies,  among  which  it  is 
4 found  ; this  Aura  does  not  impede,  but  aftifts  the  two  motions  pro- 
4 duced  by  thefe  two  forts  of  pulfes,  it  being  affedied  by  all  theintcr- 
4 mediate  motions.  There  may  be  alfo  more  founds  than  two  diftribut- 
4 ed  through  the  particles  of  the  air,  yet  not  without  fome  confufion ; 
4 and  the  more  founds  there  are,  the  more  irregular  will  the  diftri- 
4 bution  of  the  pulfes  be,  cfpecially  near  the  centres  themfelves  where 
4 the  founds  begin.  The  car  is  an  organ  by  which  a man  placed  in  a 

4 fone- 
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* fonorous  fphere  perceives  and  judges  of  founds  and  their  habitudes, 

* whether  of  confonanccor  dittbnance.  This  organ  has  three  parts, 

* the  exterior,  without  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  and  vifibly  extant  on  the 

* head  ; the  middlemoft,  which  is  the  cavity  itfelf  j and  the  inner- 

* moft,  which  being  within  the  cavity,  is  a bone,  refembling  in  fub- 

* ftance  a fpunge,  in  which  is  a cavern  recurring  to  the  hollow  part 

* of  the  ear,  and  fhaped  like  a knot  of  ribbons ; and  in  all  the 

* holes  of  this  fpungy-like  bone  are  found  webs  ttretched  out,  that 

* inclofe  the  air.  The  middle  part  is  dofed  up  by  two  mem- 

* branes,  called  drums,  which  arc  ttretched  over  the  cavity  of 

* the  ear  ; and  of  thefe  two  the  one  is  external,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

* exterior  part  of  the  ear ; and  the  other  internal,  upon  the  mouth  of 

* the  cavern  : between  thefe  drums  are  three  fmall  bones  tied  to  one 

* another,  and  to  the  drums,  and  fattened  in  two  points  to  the  fides 

* of  the  cavity,  and  moveable,  fo  that  if  the  outward  drum  be  made 

* to  fhake,  the  inward  mutt  (hake  alfo,  and  that  twice  as  often.  The 

* inclination  of  thefe  two  drums  is  to  move  in  duple  proportion  *,  but 

* the  exigency  of  the  inftrument  moves  them  differently  from  their 

* inclinations:  fo  that  this  is  the  fenfttive' organ  in  which  the  foul 

* perceives  what  is  adted  there.  Between  thefe  drums  is  no  air-f-, 
‘ properly  fo  called,  but  only  an  Aura  J,  which  feconding  the  inclina- 

* tions  of  the  drums  to  motion,  and  the  motions  themfelves,  preferves 

* all  the  intermediate  inclinations  and  motions;  and  the  mind  is  able 
‘ to  contemplate  the  intermediate  inclinations  and  motions  of  the 

* Aura.  If  the  ear  be  within  a fonorous  fphere,  the  particles  of 

* the  air  affeded  by  the  found  enter  at  the  external  part  of  the 

* car  one  after  another,  patting  in  order  through  the  fpiral  ways 

* that  are  there  to  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  and  ttriking  the  drum,  after 

* which  they  ifi’ue  out  by  other  fpiral  ways,  and  give  place  to  other 

* particles  of  air.  The  external  drum  being  ttruck  once,  ttiakcs  fre- 

* quently,  and,  by  means  of  thefe  three  little  bones  the  internal  drum 

* anfwers  to  it  in  a double  frequency ; and  the  Aura  in  the  cavern  of 
• Ital.  Proportione  dimidiati  della  doppia. 

t Though  the  author  will  admit  of  no  air  properly  fo  called  between  the  drums,  yet 
he  admits  of  air  in  the  caverns,  and  within  the  Os  petrofum,  the  inward  part  of 
the  ear,  bccaufe  the  drums  would  have  no  motion  at  all  if  there  were  nothing  but  Aura  ; 
forafmuch  as  this  Aura,  though  it  may  be  moved  by  any  other  thing,  yet  it  cannot  be  a 
means  to  convey  motion  from  one  body  to  another : It  is,  fays  he,  the  internal  inftru* 
ment  of  the  mover  that  lodges  there  within,  but  not  of  any  mover  that  is  without. 

J Auk  A,  a gentle  gale  or  blaft  of  wind,  Allieri. 

‘ the 
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* the  internal  part  of  the  car,  goes  and  comes  alternately  through  its 

* knot-like  pafiage;  fpreading  itfelf  through  the  other  ways  of  the 

* fpungy-like  bone,  and,  being  repercufled  to  the  webs  that  inclofe  it, 

* rebounds  and  multiplies  the  found,  until  another  parcel  of  air  follows 

* and  ftrikes  the  drum,  and  caufes  the  {baking  as  before.  But  if  the 

* ear  be  within  two  fonorous  fpheres,  the  affefted  pulfes  that  caufc  the 

* found  fucceed  the  one  the  other,  and  by  turns  Arike  the  outward 

* drum  j and,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  alternations,  the  ratios  that 

* are  not  expreflible  by  numbers,  are  yet  by  the  fliakings  of  the  drum 

* rendered  capable  of  being  numbered.’ 

The  above  extraAs  contain  in  fubAance  the  dodtrines  delivered  in 
that  part  of  the  work  now  under  confideration,  which  the  author  calls 
his  Natural  hiAory  of  mufic;  and  thefe  being  premifed,  he  gives  a very 
particular  defeription  of  the  ear,  together  with  the  phenomena  of 
found,  and  of  the  hearing  of  founds,  efpecially  two  together,  in  which 
defeription  occur  many  new  principles,  by  him  laid  down  as  the  chief 
foundation  of  the  whole  work  : after  which  he  treats  of  mufical  in- 
tervals, their  perfections,  and  meafure  ; explicating  his  dodlrine  by 
many  theorems,  giving  withal  definitions  of  the  feveral  intervals, 
and  taking  particular  notice  of  fix  forts  of  them,  for  which  having 
found  no  names,  lie  lias  thought  fit  to  borrow  names  from  colours. 
Next  he  difeourfes  at  large  of  the  true  numbers  for  the  mufical  inter- 
vals, (hewing  withal  between  what  numbers  the  fpccies  of  each  inter- 
val are  mod  perfect.  Further  he  treats  of  mufical  chords  ; then  of 
finging,  and  of  the  modulations  of  tunc ; which  latter  he  diftinguiflies 
from  finging  in  general,  by  obferving  that  modulation  is  a fuccefiion 
of  founds,  imprefling  itfelf  fo  Arongly  upon  the  fenfe  that  we  arc 
able  to  repeat  it. 

Befidcs  this  the  author  difeourfes  amply  ofconfonancc,  andofharmo- 
nical  proportions;  as  alfoof  the  paflions  of  the  foul,  flicwing  how  they 
arc  concerned  in,  and  wrought  upon  by  mufic  j after  which  he  gives  a 
table  of  the  feveral  mufical  chords  fuited  to  the  feveral  aft’cdlions,  and 
concludes  with  a brief  difeourfe  on  the  mufic  of  the  moderns  *. 

• An  account  of  this  treatife  of  Mcngoli  is  given  in  the  PhiJofophical  Tranfa&ions  vol. 
VIII.  No.  C.  page  61941  which,  for  the  purpofe  of  the  above  article,  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  original.  At  the  clofc  of  the  account  is  this  Hugulai  patl'agc:  * Now  whe- 

* ther  this  author  has  by  aii  thefe  fpcculations  and  pains  given  a perfect  fcale  of  mufic 
4 accoiding  to  the  true  proportions  of  founds  (which  is  a great  defideratum  in  raufic) 

wc 
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Johann  Rosenmuller  was  a Saxon  bv  birth,  and  a joint  pro- 
feflor  of  mufic  with  Tobias  Michaclis  in  the  academy  of  St.  Thomas 
at  Leipilc,  until,  being  fufpe£ted  of  an  unnatural  vice,  he  was  im- 
prifoned  ; but  he  found  means  to  efcape,  and  fled  to  Hamburg. 
After  fome  ftay  in  that  city  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  greatly 
efteemed  for  his  (kill  and  performance  on  the  «rgan,  and  publifhed 
many  compofitions,  particularly  Sonate  da  Camera  a 5 Stromenti, 
and  a collection  of  airs  of  various  kinds.  At  length  he  became  cha- 
pel-mafter in  the  great  church  at  Wolfcnbuttle,  and  died  in  the  year 
1685. 

Johann  Theil,  of  Naumburg,  was  the  fon  of  a taylor,  and 
was  born  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  1646.  He  received 
his  firft  inftrudtions  in  mufic  from  Scheffler,  at  that 

time  the  principal  mufician  of  that  city,  and  completed  his  Rudies  in 
the  univerfities  of  Halle  and  Leipfic.  From  thence  he  went  to  Weif- 
fcnfels  in  Saxony  ; and  under  Schutz,  the  chapcl-mafter  there, 
perfected  himfelt  in  the  art  of  compofition.  Being  thus  qualified,  he 
removed  to  Stettin  in  Pomerania,  and  became  a teacher  of  mufic ; 
and,  among  many  others,  had  for  his  pupils  Dietrich  Buxtehude,  af- 
terwards the  famous  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Lubec 
and  Zachau,  the  firft  preceptor  of  Handel.  In  the  year  1673  Thiel 
became  chapel-mafter  at  Gottorp ; but  being  driven  thence  by  the 
wars,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  continued  for 
fome  years  to  teach  the  fcience  of  mufic.  In  the  year  1685  he  ac- 
cepted a call  from  the  magiftracy  of  Wolfcnbuttle  to  the  office  of 
chapel-mafter,  in  the  room  of  Rofenmuller,  then  lately  deceafed,. 
and  held  it  for  fome  years;  after  which  he  went  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Chriftian  II.  duke  of  Merfcburg,  and  continued  therein 
till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  the  courfc  of  thefe  his  em- 
ployments he  made  a great  variety  of  compofitions  for  the  church,, 
moft  excellent  in  their  kind.  For  one  mafs  of  his,  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  of  the  Imperial  court,  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Heer  Schmeltzer,  a prefent  of  an  hundred  Rix-dollars.  Many 

‘ we  mufl  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  mailers,  especially  the  judicious  and  extra- 

• ordinary  fkilful  mufician  Mr.  John  Birchenlha,  who  it  is  Hill  hoped,  it  he  be  compe- 

* tently  encouraged  and  afliflcd,  will  in  due  time  publilh  a complete  fyftem  of  mufic.* 
Of  this  man  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given,  as  alfo  of  the  boafling  pi opofal  here  al- 
luded to,  which,  for  want  of  encouragement,  or  perhaps  other  reafons,  was  never, 
fulfilled. 
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other  prefents  he  received  from  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  queen 
of  Prufiia,  both  of  whom  entertained  a great  regard  for  him,  and  fet 
a great  value  on  his  works.  His  compofitions  are  chiefly  mafles,  in 
fome  of  which  he  profeffes  to  imitate  the  elegant  and  majcdic  ftyle 
of  Paledrina.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a moft  valuable  work,  of 
which  the  following  m the  title  at  large.  4 Novz  Sonatas  rariflimz 
■*  artis  Sc  fuavitatis  muficz,  partim  2 vocum,  cum  fimplis  Sc  duplo 
4 inverlis  Fugis?  partim  3 vocum,  cum  fimplis,  duplo  Sc  triplo  in- 

* verfis  Fugis  j partim  4 vocum,  cum  fimplis,  duplo  Sc  triplo  Sc 
4 quadruplo  inverfls  Fugis  ? partim  5 vocum,  cum  fimplis,  duplo,  tri— 
4 plo,  quadruplo  aliafque  variegatis  inventionibus  Sc  artiflciofis  Syn- 
4 copationibus.  Sumraa  50  Sonat®.  Accedunt  50  Przludia  2,  3, 

* 4 & 5 vocum,  cum  fimplo  Sc  duplo  fyncopato  ContrapunSlo.  50 

* Allem.  Sc  totidem  Cour.  2,  3 Sc  4 vocum,  cum  brevibus  Fugis  fimi- 
4 libufque  aliis  inventionibus  luaviflimis.  50  Aria:  Sc  50  Sarah.  2, 
4 3 Sc  4 vocum,  fingulaiis  gratiflimxque  fuavitatis.  50  Ghique  2, 
4 3,  4 Sc  5 vocum,  cum  fimplicis  Sc  duplo  variique  generis  inverfls 
4 Fugis.’ 

From  the  clear  evidences  of  deep  learning  and  a prolific  invention 
contained  in  thefe  his  works,  Theil  is  judly  ranked  among  the  firft  of 
the  German  muficians.  He  had  a fon  named  Benedidt  Frederic, 
who  had  been  a theorbift  in  the  chapel  of  the  duke  of  Wolfenbut- 
tle,  and  afterwards  became  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Wcntzel  in 
Nausviburg,  at  whole  houfe  in  that  city  Thiel  died,  in  the  year  1724, 
having  attained  the3ge  of  near  fourfeore,  leaving  behind  him  the  cha- 
radlcr  of  a found  mulician,  and  a virtuous  and  good  man. 

There  was  another  famous  mufician  contemporary  with  him  above 
named,  Andrew  Theil,  the  author  of  a fine  colkdtion  of  lefions,  en- 
titled /Jciicr  (Cl.ibtcn  Ubung,  publilhed  in  the  year  1696,  of  whom 
notice  is  taken  by  Walther. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Zachau,  born  at  Leipfic  in  the  month 
of  November,  1663,  was  the  fon  of  a mufician,  and  was  by  him  in- 
ftrudled  in  the  rudiments  of  mufic  till  he  was  of  an  age  fufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  a reception  into  the  public  fchool  at  Leipfic,  where  he 
attained  to  a competent  Ikill  in  the  fcience  and  became  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  organ  and  other  indruments.  He  finilhed  his  ftu- 
dies  in  mufic  under  Theil  at  Stettin,  and  in  the  year  16^4  was  called 
to  the  ollice  of  organid  of  the  church  of  our  Lady,  at  Halle  in  Saxony, 

and 
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and  continued  therein  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  the  four- 
teenth of  Auguft,  1721.  He  compofcd  many  pieces  for  the  church, 
and  fome  leflons  for  the  Clavier  or  harpfichord.  His  eminence  in  his 
faculty  occaGoned  a great  refort  of  young  pcrfons  to  him  for  inftruc- 
tion  ; and  it  is  no  fmall  addition  to  his  reputation  that  he  was  the 
mailer  of  Mr.  Handel. 

Johann  Philip  Krieger,  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Nuremberg,  born  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  February,  1649,  began  to 
learn  the  Clavier  or  harpfichord  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age, 
of  Johann  Drcchfel,  who  had  been  a difciple  of  Froberger.  At  the 
age  of  fixteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Johann  Schroder  of 
Copenhagen,  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city  : after 
five  years  continuance  there,  during  which  time  he  received  confi- 
derable  improvement  under  the  royal  chapel-mailer  Foriler,  he  went 
to  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  Bareith,  where  he  became  firft 
ehambcr-organifl  to  the  Margrave,  and  afterwards  chapel- mailer  in 
that  city.  In  the  year  1672  he  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome  confi- 
dcrably  improved  himfelf  by  the  inilrutftions  of  Abbatini,  and  Paf- 
quini  the  famous  performer  on  the  harpfichord.  On  his  return 
homewards  he  ilayed  fome  time  at  Naples,  and  took  leflons  from 
Rovetta,  the  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  in  that  city.  After 
a ftay  of  fome  months  he  returned  to  Germany,  determined  to 
fettle  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  to  court,  who,  after  hearing  him,  prefented  him 
with  a purfe  of  ducats  and  a gold  medal  and  chain  : he  continued  in 
the  fervice  of  the  emperor  fome  years,  retaining,  with  the  permiflion 
of  the  Margrave,  his  place  of  chapel-mailer  of  Bareith.  Afterwards 
being  invited  to  fettle  at  Halle,  he  went  thither,  and  at  length  be- 
came chapel-mailer  to  the  eledlor  of  Saxony  at  the  court  of  Weiflen- 
fells,  which  function  he  exercifed  near  forty  years,  and  died  in  the 
month  of  February,  1727. 

The  works  of  Krieger  are  of  various  kinds ; they  confift  of  Sona- 
tas for  the  violin  and  viol  da  gamba,  Field  Mufic,  or  Overtures  for 
trumpets  and  other  fonorous  inftruments ; Latin  and  German  Pfalms 
fet  to  mufic  j and,  laftly.  Songs  in  the  feveral  dramatic  entertain- 
ments compofed  by  him,  entitled  Flora,  Cecrops,  and  Procris.- 
Leflons  of  his  for  the  harpfichord  are  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  manu- 
feript,  which  have  a maftcrly  appearance;  but  it  is  no  where  faid 
that  he  publiihed  any  compofitions  for  that  inftrument. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


JRAlf  BAPTISTE  T.ITEI.V , 
SKCRKfAIRK,  DIT  ROY  BT  SURIJTTBN- 
HAN'T  BE  SA  MU8IQUK. 


Jean  Baptiste  Lully,  a celebrated  muGcian,  was  born  atFlo> 
rence  in  the  year  1634,  of  obfcurc  parents}  but  difcovering,  even 
in  his  infancy,  a propensity  to  mufic,  a Cordelier,  who  had  taken 
notice  of  him,  undertook,  for  no  other  confideration  than  the  hope 
of  making  him  one  day  eminent  in  the  fcicnce,  to  teach  him  the 
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practice  of  the  guitar,  an  inftrumenc  then  much  in  ufe  in  mofl  parts 
of  Italy. 

It  happened  that  while  Lully  was  under  the  tuition  of  this  bene- 
volent ecclefiaftic,  a French  gentleman,  the  Chevalier  Guife,  then 
upon  his  travels,  arrived  at  Florence  ; this  perfon,  upon  his  taking 
leave  of  Madcmoifelle  de  Montpcnfier,  a niece  of  Lewis  XiV.  at 
Paris,  had  been  requefied  by  her  to  find  out  forne  pretty  little  Ita- 
lian, to  be  about  her  perfon  in  quality  of  a page  ; and  though  the 
countenance  of  Lully  did  by  no  means  anfwer  to  the  infiru&ions  he 
had  received,  his  vivacity  and  ready  wit,  and,  above  all,  the  profi- 
ciency which  he  had  attained  to  on  an  inftrument  as  much  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  French  as  of  the  Italians,  made  him  forget  all  other 
confiderations;  and,  trufting  to  thefe  recommendations,  he  eafily 
perfuaded  Lully,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  to  follow  him  to  Paris. 
Upon  his  arrival  there  Lully  met  with  but  a cool  reception  from 
the  lady  for  whole  fervice  he  was  intended.  She  liked  not  his  ap- 
pearance, which  was  mean  and  unpromifing ; and,  declining  to  re- 
tain him  as  a fervant  about  her  perfon,  fire  aifigned  him  a ftation 
which  Ihe  thought  bed  fuited  with  his  appearance,  in  her  kitchen,, 
and  commanded  the  officers  of  her  houlhold  to  enter  him  in  their 
books  as  her  under-fcullion. 

Neither  the  difappointment  which  he  had  met  with,  nor  the  fordid 
employment  to  which  he  was  deftined,  affedted  the  fpirit  of  Lully  : 
in  the  moments  of  his  lcifure  from  the  kitchen  he  ufed  to  ferape 
upon  a feurvy  fiddle,  which  the  Itrong  propenfity  that  impelled  him 
to  mufic  made  him  contrive  to  procure.  A perfon  about  the  court, 
the  Count  de  Nogent,  as  it  is  faid,  happened  to  hear  him,  and  in- 
formed the  princefs  that  her  fcullion  had  both  talents  and  a hand. 
She  thereupon  employed  a mailer  to  teach  him  the  violin  ; and 
Lully  in  a few  months  became  fo  good  a proficient,  that  he  was  lent 
for  up  to  the  chamber  from  whence  his  figure  had  before  banilhed 
him  ; and  now  behold  him  in  the  rank  of  muficians.  But  an  unlucky 
accident,  and  his  own  indiferetion,  occafioned  his  difeharge  from  her 
fervice.  The  following  ftanza  of  Bardou  will  explain  it. 

Mon  cceur  outr^  de  d^plaifirs, 

Etoit  fe  gros  de  fes  fofipirs ; 

Voyantvfitre  cceur  fi  farouche  :: 
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Que  l’un  d’eux  fc  voyant  rcduit 
A ne  pas  fortir  par  la  bouche. 

Sortie  par  un  autre  conduit. 

A figh  of  this  nature,  which  had  efcaped  his  miflrefs  in  her  private 
clofet,  was  very  plainly  heard  by  Lully  in  his  chamber,  and  he  was 
foolifh  enough  not  only  to  mention  it,  but  to  fet  to  mufic  the  verfes 
above  quoted,  which  had  been  fcribbled  on  the  occalion,  and  was 
very  defervedly  difmifled  for  his  pains. 

The  lady  did  not  follow  her  refentment,  and  Lully  found  means 
to  get  himfelf  entered  among  the  king's  violins : fome  fay  that  at 
firfl  he  was  only  their  boy,  that  carried  their  inftruments ; be  that  as 
it  may,  he  plied  his  Rudies  foclofely,  that  in  a little  time  he  became 
able  to  compofe  ; and  fome  of  his  airs  being  noticed  by  the  king,  he 
called  for  the  author,  and  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  performance  of 
them  on  the  violin,  on  which  inftrument  Lully  was  now  become  a 
mafter,  that  he  created  a new  band,  called  Les  petits  Violons,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  it  j and  under  his  diredlion  it  foon  furpaf- 
fed  the  famous  band  of  twenty-four,  till  then  the  mod  celebrated  in 
Europe.  This  was  about  the  year  1660,  at  which  time  the  favourite 
entertainments  at  the  French  court,  were  reprefentations  of  the 
dramatic  kind,  called  Ballets ; thefe  confifled  of  dancing,  intermixed 
with  aCion,  and  fpeaking  in  recitative ; and  to  many  of  them  Lully 
compofed  the  mufic. 

Entertainments  of  this  kind  fuited  not  thofe  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  that  filled  the  mind  of  the  king  : an  academy  had  been 
eftablithed  at  Venice  for  the  performance  of  operas,  and  Lewis  de- 
termined to  have  one  in  France  that  fhould  if  pofiible  exceed  it. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  encouraged  this  difpofition  ; accordingly  in  the 
year  1669  the  king  granted  to  the  Abbe  Perrin,  mafler  of  the  cere- 
monies to  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  a privilege  for'the  purpofc  of  con- 
ducing an  opera,  to  be  performed  in  the  French  language,  but  after 
the  model  of  that  at  Venice. 

Perrin  had  a talent  for  poetry  ■,  he  immediately  engaged  with  Cam- 
bert,  the  organift  of  St.  Honore  ; this  perfon  had  been  fur-intendant 
de  la  mufique  to  the  queen  mother,  Ann  of  Auftria,  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Sourdcac,  and  was  clleemed  ■ the  beft  mufician  in  France  : 
the  fruit  of  their  joint  labours  was  the  opera  of  Pomone,  which 
was  performed  in  March,  1670,  with  univerfal  applaufe ; but 
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Lully  having  by  this  time  gotten  pofTeffion  of  the  public,  and  indeed 
of  the  king’s  ear,  and  having  been  appointed  Sur-intendant  de  la 
mufique  dc  la  chambre  du  Roy,  he  foon  found  means  to  make  the  fi- 
tuation  of  Cambert  fo  very  uneafy,  that  he  was  glad  for  a con  fide  ra- 
tion in  money,  backed  with  the  injunftions  of  his  fovereign  to  quit 
it,  and  Lully  was  immediately  appointed  to  fill  his  place  *.  Upon 
this  Lully  aflbeiated  himfelf  with  Quinault,  who  was  appointed  to 
write  the  operas : and  being  now  become  compofer  and  joint  di- 
reftor  of  the  opera,  he  did  not  only  detach  himfelf  from  the  former 
band,  and  inftituted  one  of  his  own,  but  he  determined  on  the  build- 
ing a new  theatre  near  the  Luxemburg  palace,  and  in  a fliort  time 
accomplilhed  it,  agreeable  to  adefign  of  Vigarini,  an  Italian  architedt. 

The  firft  tnufical  performance  in  this  new  eredted  theatre  was  in 
the  month  of  November  in  the  fame  year,  1670,  of  an  entertainment 
confiding  of  a variety  of  detached  pieces,  included  under  the  title  of 
Le  Combat  de  1’Amour  & de  Bacchus. 

From  the  day  that  the  king  made  him  fuperintendant  of  his  mufic 
Lully  negledled  the  violin  fo  much,  that  he  even  had  not  one  in  his 
houfe  : whether  it  was  vanity  that  made  him  put  away  from  his  fight 
an  infirument  that  could  not  but  recall  to  his  remembrance  his  em- 
ployment in  her  highnefs's  kitchen  ; or  whether  his  attachment  to 
his  dudies,  and  the  duties  of  his  dation,  and  the  obligation  he  was 
under  to  gratify  the  call  for  new  compofitions,  induced  him  to  free 
himfelf  from  his  fubjcdlion  to  an  indrument  that  requires  adiduity 
and  unremitted  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  : be  this  as  it  will, 
his  performance  on  the  violin,  even  in  this  date  of  diduetude,  was 
fo  excellent  as  to  attradl  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him  j though 

• Cambert  retired  to  England  in  1672,  and  was  favoured  by  Charles  II.  he  performed 
hit  Pomone  here,  but  with  indifferent  fuccefs ; and  died  with  grief,  as  it  is  faid,  in  1677. 
His  death  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Bourdelot,  • Mais  I’envie,  qui  eft  infeparable  du  me- 
* rite,  Iui  abregea  les  jours.  Les  Anglois  ne  trouvem  pas  bon  qu’un  etrangcr  fe  mcle  de 
‘ leur  plaire  & de  les  inftruire.  Le  pauvre  garqon  mourut  la  un  pen  plutdt  qu’il  ne  feroit 
‘ roort  ailleurs.’  Hift.  de  la  MuGque  et  de  fes  Effets,  tom.  III.  pag.  164.  A mo- 
deft  reflexion  in  the  mouth  of  a man  whofe  country  has  produced  fewer  good  muficians 
than  any  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  one  reafon  of  the  diflike  of  the  Engliftr  to  Cambert’s  Pomone,  was  that  the 
opera  was  a kind  of  entertainment  to  which  they  had  not  been  accuftomed;  another  might 
be  that  the  levity  of  the  French  mufical  drama  is  but  ill  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  fuch  as  have 
a rclifh  for  harmony.  The  operas  of  Lully  confift  of  recitatives,  fhort  airs,  chiefly  gavots, 
minuets,  and  courants,  fet  to  words  ; and  choruflca  in  counterpoint,  with  entrees,  and 
fplendid  dances,  and  a great  variety  of  feenery  ; and,  in  (hort,  were  fuch  entertainment* 
as  none  but  a Frenchman  could  fit  to  hear,  and  it  was  nerer  pretended  that  thofe  of  Cam- 
bert were  at  all  better. 

it 
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it  muft  be  confefled,  that  after  he  W3s  appointed  to  the  dire&ioq  of 
the  opera,  thefe  were  very  few  j his  ufual  anfwer,  even  to  fuch  per- 
fons  of  rank  about  the  court,  as  requeued  to  hear  from  him  an  air  on 
the  violin,  being,  that  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  engaged  to  acknow- 
ledge only  one  mafier,  the  Marlhal  de  Grammont,  who  alone  bad. 
the  power  to  make  him  play  from  time  to  time  upon  it.  This  noble- 
man had  a fervant  named  La  Lande,  whom  he  afterwards  made  his  va- 
let, and  who  became  one  of  the  bell  performers  on  the  violin  of  any  in. 
Europe  ; one  day  at  the  end  of  a meal  the  Madhal  defired  LuUy  to 
hear  his  valet,  and  give  him  a few  infirudions;  La  Lande  came  and 
played,  and,  without  doubt,  to  the  beftof  his  power,  but  Lully,  more 
attentive  to  his  defeats  than  his  excellencies,  whenever  he  erred  would 
fnatch  the  inArument  out  of  his  hand,  and,  under  the  notion  of 
teaching  him,  would  indulge  the  cnthufiaALc  fpirit  that  a t the  i&Aant 
feized  him,  and  play  on  it  fometimes  for  three  hotirs,  and;  at  length 
become  fo  enraptured  with  the  mufic,  as  to  lay  down  the  inArument 
with  regret  *. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  guitar,  a trifling  inArument,  Lully  re- 
tained throughout  his  life  fuch  a propenfity,  that  for  his  amufemeot 
he  reforted  to  it  voluntarily  ; and  to  perform  on  it,  even  beforeAran- 
gers,  needed  no  incentive.  The  reafon  of  this  feeming  pervetfenef*> 
of  temper  is  thus  accounted  for  : the  guitar  is  an  inArument  of  Anal! 
eAimation  among  perfons  (killed  in  mufic,  the  power  of  performing 
on  it  is  attained  without  much  difficulty;  and,  to  far  as  regards  th* 
reputation  of  the  performer,  it  is  of  fmall  moment  whether  be  play* 
very  well  on  it ; but  the  performance  on  the  violin  is  a delicate  andi 
an  arduous  energy  ; this  Lully  knew,  and  he  £et  too  high  a value  oa 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  when  in  conAant  practice,  to  rifque 
the  lofing  it. 

In  the  year  1686  the  king  was  feized  with  an  mdifpofition  that 
threatened  his  life,  but,  recovering  from  it,  Lully  was  required  to- 
compofe  aTe  Deum  for  the  celebration  of  fo  providential  an  event; 
accordingly  he  did  compofe  one,  which  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
its  excellence  than  for  the  unhappy  accident  that  attended  the  per- 
formance of  it.  He  bad  neglcded  nothing  in  the  compofition  of  the 
mufic,  and  the  preparations  for  the  execution  of  it;  and,  the  better 

* Many  (lories  of  the  like  kind  arc  related  of  Gcminiaoi,  whofc  temper  was  fuch  u 
render)  them  credible. 
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to  demoodrate  his  zeal,  he  himfclf  beat  the  time  : with  the  cane  he 
nfed  for  this  purpofe  he  (truck  himfclf  in  the  heat  of  aiflion,  a blow 
upon  the  end  of  his  foot  j this  caufed  a fmall  blider  to  arife  thereon, 
which  encreafing,  Monf.  Alliot,  his  phyfician,  advifed  him  imme- 
diately to  have  his  little  toe  cut  off,  and,  after  a delay  of  fome  days, 
the  foot,  and  at  length  the  whole  limb : at  this  junfture  an  ad- 
venturer in  phytic  prefented  himfelf,  who  hardily  offered  to  cure 
the  patient  without  an  amputation.  The  family  of  Vendome,  who 
loved  Lully,  promifed  this  quack  two  thoufand  pi doles  in  cafe  he 
fhould  accomplifh  the  cure;  but  this  aft  of  beneficence,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  empiric  were  in  vain.  Lully  died  on  the  twenty- 
fecond  day  of  March,  1687,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  difcalceat  Augudincs  at  Paris,  where  a fine  monument  for  him- 
is  yet  remaining.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Michael  Lambert, 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  lute,  and  compofer  and  Maitre  de  la 
Mufique  de  la  Chambrc  du  Roy.  He  had  by  her,  living  at  his  de- 
ccafe,  three  fons  and  three  daughters. 

A (lory  is  related  of  a converfation  between  Lully  and  his  confef- 
for  in  his  laft  illnefs,  which  proves  the  archnefs  of  the  one,  and  the 
folly  of  the  other,  to  this  purpofe  : for  fome  years  before  the  acci- 
dent that  occafioned  his  illnefs,  Lully  had  been  clofely  engaged  in 
compofing  for  the  opera  ; the  pried  took  occafion  from  hence  to  in- 
finuate,  that  unlcfs,  as  a tedimony  of  his  fincere  repentance  for  all 
the  errors  of  his  pad  life  he  would  throw  the  lad  of  his  compofitions 
into  the  fire,  he  mud  expeft  no  abfolution.  Lully  at  fird  would 
have  excufed  himfelf,  but  after  fome  oppofition  he  acquiefced  j and 
pointing  to  a drawer  wherein  the  draft  of  Achilles  and  Polixencs  lay,, 
it  was  taken  out  and  burnt,  and  the  confeffor  went  away  fatisfied. 
Lully  grew  better,  and  was  thought  to  be  out  of  danger.  One  of  the 
young  princes,  who  loved  Lully  and  his  works,  came  to  fee  him 
and  ‘ What  Baptide,’  fays  he  to  him,  * have  you  thrown  your 

* opera  into  the  fire?  you  were  a fool  for  giving  credit  thus  to  a- 

* dreaming  Janfenid,  and  burning  good  mufic.’  ‘ IJudi,  hufli,  my 

* Lord,'  anfwered  Lully  in  a whifper,  * I knew  very  well  what  I was 

* about,  I have  a fair  copy  of  it.’  Unhappily  this  ill-timed  plea- 
fantry  was  followed  by  a rclapfe  ; the  gangrene  increaled,  and  the 
profpeft  of  inevitable  death  threw  him  into  fuch  pangs  of  remorfc, 
that  he  fubmitted  to  be  laid  upon  a heap  of  alhes,  with  a cord  about 
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his  neck.  In  this  fituation  he  exprefled  a deep  fenfe  of  his  late  tranf- 
greflion ; and,  being  replaced  in  his  bed,  he,  farther  to  expiate  his 
offence,  fung,  to  an  air  of  his  own  compofing,  the  following  words : 

II  faut  tnourir  pccheur  il  faut  mourir. 

With  refpieff  to  his  perfon,  Lully  was  of  a thicker  and  fhorter 
make  than  his  prints  reprefen t ; in  other  refpedts  they  diffidently  rc- 
fcmble  him.  His  countenance  was  lively  and  Angular,  but  by  no 
means  noble ; his  complexion  was  black,  eyes  fmall,  nofe  big,  and 
mouth  large  and  prominent;  and  his  fight  was  fo  fhort,  that  he  could 
hardly  diftinguilh  the  features  of  thole  whom  he  convcrfed  with.  In 
his  temper  there  was  a mixture  of  dignity  and  gentlenefs ; and  it 
muff  be  faid  to  his  praifethat  he  behaved  without  pride  or  haughti- 
nefs  to  the  lowed  mufician  ; and  yet  he  had  lefs  of  what  is  general- 
ly denominated  politenefs  in  his  manner,  than  was  to  be  expedted 
from  a man  who  had  lived  a long  time  in  a refined  court.  He  had 
the  gaiety  of  a Frenchman,  with  a little  of  the  libertine,  as  far  as 
regards  wine  and  food,  and  no  farther;  for  it  was  never  known  that 
he  had  any  criminal  connexion  with  women;  but  he  was  fo  far  from 
being  without  a tindtureof  avarice,  that  in  fomc  inffanccs  it  is  faid  he 
was  fordid;  and  that  this  difpofition  moved  him  to  fall  out  with  Fon- 
taine, whom  he  contrived  to  curtail  of  his  pay  becaufe  he  hadinferted 
in  an  opera  fome  words  that  Lully  ddliked.  This  at  lead  mud  be 
allowed,  that  he  knew  the  value  of  wealth,  for  it  is  faid  that  he  left 
behind  him  in  ready  money  the  fum  of  fix  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  livres. 

The  courtiers  called  Lully  a mifer,  not  bccaufe  he  did  not  often 
entertain  them,  but  becaufe  he  entertained  them  without  profufion ; 
the  cxcufe  he  made  was  that  of  a man  of  fenfe  : he  declared  he  would 
hot  imitate  thofe  who  prepare  codly  banquets  for  noblemen,  and  are 
laughed  at  by  them  for  their  pains.  He  had  a vivacity  fertile  in  fai- 
lles of  original  wit,  and  told  a dory  with  admirable  humour.  Thefe 
arc  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  general  charadter,  it  now  remains 
to  fpcak  of  him  as  a mufician. 

At  the  time  when  Lully  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  little  band 
of  violins,  not  half  the  muficians  in  France  were  able  to  play  at 
fight:  he  was  accounted  an  excellent  mader  that  could  play  tho- 
rough- bafs  on  the  harpfichord  or  theorbo  in  accompanyment  to  a 
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fcholar ; and.  with  refpcdt  to  ccmpofition,  nothing  can  be  conceiv- 
ed more  inartificial  than  the  fonatas  and  airs  for  violins  of  that  time. 
The  treble  part  contained  the  whole  of  the  melody ; the  bafs  and 
the  interior  part  were  mere  accompanyment,  and  the  whole  was  a 
grofs  and  fullen  counterpoint.  The  combinations  of  founds  then  al- 
lowed of  were  too  few  to  admit  of  fufficient  variety  ; and  the  art  of 
preparing  and  refolving  difeords  was  a fccret  too  precious  to  be  com- 
municated. In  every  of  thefe  rcfpefls  did  Lully  improve  the  mufic 
of  France ; farther  in  his  overtures  he  introduced  fugues,  and  in 
chorufles  hefirft  made  ufe  of  the  fide  and  kettle-drum. 

To  fpeak  of  his  ftyle  is  a matter  of  fome  difficulty.  He  quitted 
Italy  before  he  was  old  enough  to  receive  any  impreffions  cither  of 
melody  or  harmony,  fo  that  his  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  ftyle  of  the 
Italians ; nor  could  it  be  that  of  the  French,  for  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  Paris  there  was  among  them  no  ftyle  at  all  j in  (hort,  his 
ftyle  was  his  own,  original,  fclf-formed,  and  derived  from  no  other 
fource  than  the  copious  fountain  of  his  own  invention. 

After  the  account  above  given,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mention 
that  the  compofitions  of  Lully  were  chiefly  operas,  and  other  drama- 
tic entertainments  : thefe,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  would 
give  but  little  pleafurc  at  this  day,  the  airs  being  very  (hort,  formed 
of  regular  meafures,  and  too  frequently  interrupted  by  the  recitatives; 
the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  Lewis  XIV.  was  very  fond  of  dancing, 
and  had  no  tafte  for  any  mufic  but  airs,  in  the  compofition  whereof 
a ftated  and  precife  number  of  bars  was  the  chief  rule  to  beobferved; 
of  harmony,  or  fine  melody,  or  of  the  relation  between  poetry  and 
mufic,  he  feems  to  have  had  no  conception  *.  The  following  com- 
pofition, taken  from  his  Roland,  may  ferve  as  a fpecimcn  of  the  ftyle 
of  Lully’s  opera  airs. 

* In  a conteft  between  Battirta,  a fcholar  of  Corelli,  and  one  of  the  French  band,  an  or- 
dinary performer,  Lewis  preferred  an  air  in  Cadmus,  an  opera  of  Lully,  and  none  of  his 
bell,  to  a folo,  probably  of  Corelli,  played  by  the  former,  faying,  ‘ Voila  mon  gout,  a moi : 

* Voila  mon  gout.’  Hill.  Muf.  et  fes  Effets,  tom  III.  page  311.  And  it  is  faid  of  Lully, 
that  to  comply  with  the  tadc  of  his  mailer,  be  labouicd  as  much  in  compofing  the  dance* 
as  the  aits  of  his  operas.  Ib.  109. 
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The  merit  of  Lully  is  therefore  to  be  judged  of  by  bis  overtures, 
and  works  of  a rhore  ferious  nature  than  his  operas.  Some  motets  of 
his  are  extant,  though  not  in  print ; and  Monf.  I’errault,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Lully  among  the  Eloges  Hiftoriques,  mentions  a Tenebrae  * 
of  his,  which  at  the  performance  of  that  folemn  fervice,  of  which  it 
is  a part,  excited  l'uch  an  univerfal  approbation,  that,  for  the  merit  of 
having  compofcd  it,  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  appoint  him  Sur- 
Intendant  of  his  mufic,  and  to  confer  on  him  fomc  honours  that  feem 
to  be  little  more  than  titular  *f\ 

His  operas  and  other  compofitions  for  the  theatre  were  from  time 
to  time  printed  in  folio,  in  a fine  character,  as  they  were  performed  ; 
the  following  is  the  lift  which  the  authors  of  the  Nouveau  Diftion- 
naire  Hiftorique-Portatif  have  given  of  them,  viz.  Cadmus,  Alcefte, 
Thefce,  Atys,  Pfyche,  Bellerophon,  Proferpine,  Perfee,  Phaeton, 
Amadis,  Roland,  Armide,  thefe  arc  tragedies  in  five  adb.  Lcs  Ffiees 
de  1’  Amour  &de  Bacchus,  Acis  & Galath£e,  paftorals  in  three  adb  ; 
Le  Carnaval,  a mafque  with  entries ; Le  Triomphe  de  1*  Amour,  a 
balet  with  entrees ; L’  Idyle  de  la  Paix,  & L’  Eglogue  de  Verfailles, 
and  Le  Temple  de  la  Paix,  a balet  with  entries.  He  alfo  compofcd 
the  mufic  to  fome  of  the  comedies  of  Moliere,  particularly  l’Amour 
Medecin,  Pourceaugnac,  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  in  which 
Liter  he  performed  the  part  of  the  Mufti  with  great  applaufe. 

He  compofcd  alfo  Symphonies  for  violins  in  three  parts,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  publiihed.  One  obfervation 
more  refpedling  this  extraordinary  perfon  (hall  conclude  the  account 
of  him.  Lully  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  that  fpecies 
of  inftrumental  compofition,  the  Overture ; more  particularly  that  fpi- 
rited  movement  the  Largo,  which  is  the  general  introdudlion  to  the 
fugue  for  though  it  may  be  faid  that  the  fymphonies  and  preludes 
of  Cariflimi,  Colonna,  Badani,  and  others,  are  in  effedt  overtures, 

* An  office  in  the  Rotnifli  church,  celebrated  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  on 
Maundy  -Thurfday,  Good  Friday,  and  other  folemn  days,  to  commemorate  the  darknef* 
th»t  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion. 

t In  the  titles  of  his  operas  he  is  Ailed  Lfcuyer,  Confeillcr,  Secretaire  du  Roy,  Maifon 
Couronne  de  France  & de  fes  Finances  t et  Sur-lntendantdc  la  Muftque  de  fa  Chambre. 

J It  is  faid  that  the  overtures  of  I.ully  were  in  fuch  eftcctn,  that  they  arc  to  be  found  pre- 
fixed to  many  manufeript  copies  of  Italian  operas  i and  Matthefon afferts  that  Mr.  Handel 
in  the  compofition  of  his  overtures  profeffed  to  imitate  thofeof  Lully.  And  indeed  whoever 
will  make  the  comparifon,  will  find  «ood  rcafon  to  be  of  that  opinion.  Thofe  to  the  operas 
of  Thefeus,  Alexander,  Muzio  Scrcvola,  and  Ariodame  are  much  in  his  caff  ; and  this 
maybe  remarked  of  the  fugues  in  the  overtures  of  Lully,  that  they  are  generally  in  the 
time  of  fix  crotchets  in  a bar,  equally  divided  by  the  Tacdus  or  beat. 
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yet  the  difference  between  them  and  thofe  of  Lully  is  apparent ; the 
former  were  compofitions  of  the  mild  and  placid  kind,  and  Hole  upon 
the  affedtions  infenfibly ; the  latter  are  animated,  and  full  of  that 
energy  which  compels  attention. 

CHAP.  X. 

Wolfgang  Caspar  Printz,  was  born  the  tenth  day  of  Odo- 
ber,  1664,  at  Weildthurn,  a fmall  city  fituate  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  a prin- 
cipal magiflrate,  and  a receiver  of  the  public  revenues,  until,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  he  quitted  that  flation,  and  removed  to  Vo- 
hcnflraus,  a fmall  town  in  the  territory  of  Furftcnburg.  Difcnvcr- 
ing  an  inclination  to  mafic,  Printz  was  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
Wilhelm  Stockel,  a celebrated  organift  from  Nnremburg,  by  whom 
he  was  taught  the  elements  of  the  fcience,  and  the  principles  of  com- 
petition. For  his  mailer  on  the  Clavier  or  harpfichord  and  the  violin 
he  had  Andrew  Paul  Vander  Heyd,  a Bohemian  ; and  having  finifhed 
his  exercifes  under  thefe  perfons,  he  frequented  the  fchool  at  Wey- 
den from  the  year  1655  to  the  year  1659,  having  for  his  inftrudor 
on  the  harpfichord  John  Conrad  Mertz,  an  organifl,  and  a fkilful 
compofer  5 and  on  certain  wind  inftruments  John  George  Schober, 
after  which  he  went  to  the  univerfity  qt  Altdorflf,  where  he  continued 
till  the  year  1661. 

Anno  1662,  about  Eafler,  having  been  recommended  by  Francef- 
co  Sarxi,  a mufician  from  Perugia,  to  Count  Promnitz  at  Drefdcn, 
he  was  engaged  in  his  fervice  as  mufic-diredtor  and  court  compofer. 
With  this  nobleman,  then  a captain  of  foot  in  the  Imperial  fervicc, 
he  travelled  through.  Silefia,  Moravia,  and  Auflria,  and  was  with 
him  at  the  encampment  near  Altenburg,  in  the  month  of  June* 
1663;  from  which,  the  Count  being  taken  with  a dangerous  illnefs, 
Printz  departed  in  Odtober  in  the  fame  year,  and  arrived  at  Sorau,  a 
town  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  CountPromnitz,  Printz  was  invited  to  the  office 
of  chanter  in  the  church  of  a town  named  Triebel,  where  he  mar- 
ried; but,  after  a year’s  continuance  in  that  employment,  being  call- 
ed to  the  fame  office  in  the  church  at  Sorau,  he- entered  upon  it  at 
Whitfuntidc,  1665.  In  the  year  1682  lie  was  appointed  to  the  di- 
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redtion  of  the  choir  of  the  fame  church  ; and,  as  it  is  fuppofcd,  con- 
tinued in  that  ftation  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  works  of  this  author  are  many,  and  are  enumerated  by  Wal- 
ther  in  his  Lexicon.  Among  them  is  a hiftory  of  mufic,  publilhed 
at  Drefden,  in  quarto,  in  the  year  1690,  with  the  title  of  Ij^ifioricf)e 
23cfcfjrci&unff  bet  ebclen  £in0  unb  8tling--ltun&,  of  which  it  may  be 
cxpedled  fomc  account  lhould  here  be  given. 

It  is  written  in  chronological  order  ; the  author  begins  his  hiftory 
with  the  invention  of  the  harp  and  organ  by  Jubal,  founding  his  re- 
lation on  the  authority  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  thofe  teftimonies 
refpedting  the  ancient  Jewilh  muficians,  which  Kircher  has  colledbed 
from  the  rabbinical  writers.  He  is  very  exadt  in  his  delineations  of 
the  Hebrew  inftruments,  which  for  the  moft  part  are  taken  from  Jo- 
hannes Schiitterus,  the  author  of  Colledtaneis  Philologicis.  For 
want  of  better  materials  he  adopts  the  fidtions  of  the  poets  in  the 
ftories  by  them  related  of  Orpheus,  Amphion,  and  Arion.  He  re- 
lates the  invention  of  the  Mercurian  Lyre  from  Nicomachus,  Boe- 
tius,  and  other  writers  ■,  and  continues  the  fucceftion  of  Greek  mu- 
ficians in  Ihort  extradts  from  a variety  of  authors,  nearly  down  to  the 
Chriftian  sera.  He  then,  from  Eufebius,  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  and 
other  ecclefiaftical  writers,  explains  the  pradice  of  antiphonal  finging 
introduced  among  the  primitive  Chriftians  by  Flavianus  and  Diodo- 
rus ; and,  from  other  authorities,  the  final  eftabli(hmen:  of  church- 
mufic  by  St.  Ambrofeand  St.  Gregory.  He  i'peaks  of  the  invention 
of  the  organ,  and  the  introduction  of  that  inftrument  into  thechurch- 
fervice  by  pope  Vitalianus ; and  celebrates  Bede  and  Rabanus  Mau- 
rus  among  the  moft  eminent  muficians  of  their  time.  • 

He  dates  the  invention  of  mufic  in  confonance  from  the  year  940, 
and  with  great  formality  of  circumftance  afcribes  it  to  St.  Dunftan,. 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  The  following  is  a tranflation  of  the  au- 
thor's own  words.  * In  the  year,  of  Chrift  940,  Dunftan- otherwife 

* Dunftaphus,  an  Engliftiman,  being  very  young,  betook  himl'elf  to- 
‘ the  ftudy  of  mufic,  and  thereby  became  of  immortal  memory.  He 

• was  the  firft  that  compofcd  longs  in  different  parts,  namely,  Bafs, 

‘ Tenor,  Difcant.and  Vagant  or  Alt.’  A little  farther  on  in  his  work 
he  is  fomewhat  more  particular.  He  fays  that  in  the  time  of  Dunftan 
the  method  of:  notation  was  by  points  placed  on  lines,  of  which  me- 
thod he  gives  a fpecimen,  the  fame  with  that  herein  before  inferred, 
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vol.  I.  page'429,  from  Galilei.  He  fays  that  at  this  time  the  mafic 
of  the  church  was  very  fimple,  and  that  Dunftan  was  the  firft  that 
found  out  the  harmony  of  four  different  voices,  though  he  proceeded 
ho  farther  in  it  than  the  Contrapundlus  Simplex.  But  that  it  was  not 
till  fome  years  after  this  invention  that  the  pradticc  of  finging  in  con- 
fonance  became  general  *. 

The  reft  of  his  book  contains  a brief  deduction  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
fcience,  and  a particular  enumeration  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  excelled 
in  it,  down  to  his  own  time;  concluding  with  an  account  of  himfclf 
and  his  ftudies,  from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  of  his  life  are 
taken.  Printz  appears  to  have  been  a very  able  man  in  his  profeflion, 

• Printz  profeftes  to  hare  taken  the  above  account  of  the  invention  of  mufic  in  confo- 
tiance  from  one  or  both  of  the  authors  cited  by  him,  namely,  David  Chytrxus,  and  Conrad 
Pieterich  ; ncvcrthelefs  Walther,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  well  acquainted  with 
Printz’s  writings,  feems  to  give  very  little  credit  to  this  relation  j for  he  cites  a book 
written  by  Salomon  Van  Til,  entitled  £in$:&ifbt:lttlt>  j&ptcbftunff,  page  taj, 
wherein  it  is  faid  that  the  invention  of  muGc  in  confonance  is  of  an  older  date  than  the 
time  of  St.  Dunftan,  though  he  admits  that  Dunftan  might  have  introduced  it  among  his 
■countrymen. 

The  truth  of  the  above  relation  is  at  this  day  fo  little  qneftioned,  that  the  modern  wri- 
ters on  muGc  feem  generally  agreed  to  acquiefce  in  it.  Francis  I.uftig  of  Groningen 
and  Marpourg  of  Berlin,  have  exprefsly  aflirrtcd  that  St  Dunftan  was  the  in- 

ventor of  Counterpoint,  the  one  in  a treatife  entitled  CPllflfi  IlltnbC,  the  other  in  a 
book  printed  in  quarto  at  Berlin  in  1766,  entitled  Traite  de  la  Fugue  etdu  Contrepoint, 
part  II.  feck.  7.  But  upon  a careful  enquiry  after  the  evidence  of  the  fifl,  there  appears 
none  to  fupport  it ; on  the  contrary,  the  relation  involves  in  it  a feries  of  the  groficft  blun- 
ders, as  (ball  here  be  demonftrated. 

In  the  year  1613,  one  Johannes  Nucius,  an  cccleGaftic  of  Gorlitz  in  Lufatia,  publifh- 
ed  a book  with  the  title  of  MuGces  Poctic-e,  five  de  CompoGtione  Cantus  Prcccptiones 
abfolutiftimx,  wherein,  on  what  authority  we  koow  not,  he  afterts  that  John  of  Dunfta- 
ble,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  vol.  II.  page  ag8,  was  the  inventor  of  mufical  com- 
polition.  Ilis  words  are  an  anfwer  to  the  qtieilion,  * Quern  dicimus  Poeticum  MuficumP 
and  are  thefe:  ‘ Qui  non  folum  prxeepta  mufica;  apprime  intelligit,  et  juita  ca  re£le  ac 
‘ bene  modulatur,  led  qui  proprij  ingenij  penetralia  tentans,  novas  cantilenas  cuditetflexi- 
‘ biles  fonos  pioverhorum  pondere  textibus  aptat.  Talcm  artifieem  Glareanus  Sympho- 
‘ net*  appcllationc  deferibit.  Sicut  Phonafci  nomine  cantorem  inGnuat.  Porrb  talcs  ar- 
■*  tiGces  clarucrunt,  primum  circa  annum  Chrifti  1400  aut  ccrtc  paulo  poll.  Dunaftapli 
‘ Anglus  a quo  primum  Gguralem  muGcam  inventam  tradunt.’  Muf.  Poet.  cap. I. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  Gnd  out  any  fenfe  ill  which  the  above  relation  can  be  Paid  to  be 
true;  for  if  by  the  term  Figntalem  muGcam  we  are  to  undcrfland,asall  men  do, the  Cantus 
iiguratus  or  menfurablemuGc,  it  is  certain  that  that  was  in  ufcfome  centuries  before  the 
time  of  John  of  Dunflablc  : if  it  be  taken  for  mullc  in  confouance,  the  invention  of  that, 
though  at  this  time  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  precifely  the  tcra  of  it,  is  at  lead  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  IJcde,  who  makes  ufe  of  the  won!  Difcantus.  See  page  188. 

Hut  taking  the  relation  of  N ucius  for  true,  it  refers  to  John  of  Dunflablc,  who  Ilou- 
riflied  about  the  year  14CO,  whereas  his  invention  or  improvement,  whatever  it  was,  is 
by  Printz,  I.uftig.  and  Marpourg,  the  two  Uftof  whom  are  now  living,  aferibed  to  Dun - 
fian,  who  died  about  the  year  1000. 
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and  to  have  bellowed  great  pains  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  the 
brevity  of  which  isitsonly  fault.  Walther  fays  the  author  had  written 
it  alfo  in  Latin,  but  that  he  did  not  live  to  publifh  it  in  that  language. 

Mattbefon,  in  his  :forfci)CtUJfg  Owhcfirc,  page  242,  relates  that 
during  the  laft  illnefs  of  Printz  he  wrote  a book  entitled  Da  Iuftru- 
mentis  in  toto  Orbe  muficis  •,  and  Walther  adds  that  he  died  on  his 
birth-day,  viz.  the  tenth  of  Odober,  in  the  year  1717. 

Johann  Christopher  Dennf.r  is  celebrated  for  his  exquifite 
fkill  and  ingenuity  in  the  conftrudion  of  flutes,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  of  the  like  kind j he  was  born  at  Leipfic  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  Auguft,  1655  5 and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  was  taken  to 
Nuremburg,  in  which  city  his  father,  a common  turner  in  wood, 
had  then  lately  chofe  to  fettle  with  his  family.  After  a very  few  years 
flay  there,  the  younger  Denner,  having  been  inftrudled  like  other 
boys  of  his  age,  in  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  betook  bimfelf  to  his  fa- 
ther's trade,  and  in  particular  to  the  fabricating  of  flutes,  hautboys, 
and  other  wind  inftruments,  which,  by  the  help  of  a nice  ear,  added 
to  the  fkill  he  had  acquired  in  mufic,  and  the  proficiency  he  had  at- 
tained to  in  playing  on  them,  he  tuned  fo  exquifitely,  that  his  inftru- 
ments were  fought  for  from  all  parts.  He  is  faid  to  have  greatly 
improved  the  Chalumeau,  an  inftrument  refembling  the  hautboy,  and 
deferibed  by  Merfennus  and  Kircher ; and  to  have  been  the  original 
inventor  of  another  inftrument,  which  neither  of  them  do  fo  much 
as  mention,  namely,  the  Clarinet.  He  died  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
April,  1707,  leaving  behind  him  two  fons,  who  followed  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  their  father,  and,  like  him,  were  excellent  performers  on 
moll  of  the  inftruments  that  they  profefl’ed  to  make  *. 

A fon  of  one  of  thefe  Dcnners  betook  himfelf  to  painting,  and  be- 
came remarkable  for  the  Angularity  of  his  ftyle.  His  ftudies  were 
only  heads,  and  thofe  in  general  of  old  perfons  ; his  colouring  was 
very  fine,  and  his  portraits  were  fo  clofe  a copy,  that  he  reprefented 
the  defers  and  decays  of  nature,  and  even  the  ravages  of  difeafe  in 
the  human  countenance.  His  pictures  were  fo  elaborate,  and  ofcon- 
fequcnce  his  price  fo  high,  that  few,  without  the  hope  of  a more  fa- 

* It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  many  excellent  performed  on  fuch  wind  inftruments 
as  the  flute  and  hautboy,  have  alfo  been  makers  of  them.  Denner,  Le  Vachcr,  and 
Qoidet,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Merfennus,  are  inftanccs  of  this  ; to  whom  may  be  added 
Mcufcbel  of  Nuremburg,  a maker  of  trumpets. 
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vourable  likenefs  than  it  was  his  pradice  to  paint,  would  choofe  to 
fit  to  him.  About  the  year  1745  a portrait  of  his,  the  head  of  an 
old  man,  was  exhibited  to  public  view  in  London,  at  the  rate  of  half 
a crown  each  pdfon,  and  many  reforted  to  fee  it.  Notwithftanding 
his  ill  fuccefs,  a difciple  of  Denner,  one  Vander  Smiflen,  ventured  to 
purfue  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy,  and  pradifed  the  fame  ftyle  of  paint- 
ing. Trufting  to  the  propenfity  which,  as  he  had  been  told,  the  Eng- 
!i(h  have  to  favour  foreigners,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  took 
lodgings  in  St.  Martin’s  lane,  London  ; his  paintings  on  canvas  were 
like  enamel,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  grace  or  elegance  ; and  meeting 
with  but  little  encouragement,  after  a (hort  ftay,  he  left  this  country. 

Alessandro  Stradella,  one  of  the  greateil  Italian  muGcians 
in  his  time,  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  j 
he  was  both  a very  fine  finger  and  an  exquifite  performer  on  the  harp, 
an  inftrument  in  which  he  greatly  delighted  j over  and  above  which- 
qualifications,  he  poflefled  a talent  for  vocal  compofition,  fufficient 
alone  to  have  rendered  him  famous  to  all  pofterity.  He  was  for  fome 
time  compofer  to  the  opera  at  Venice,  under  an  appointment  of  the 
magiftrates  of  that  republic,  and  frequently  fang  on  the  ftage,  canta- 
tas and  other  of  his  own  compofitions,  accompanying  himfelf  on 
the  harp. 

His  charadcr  as  a mufician  was  fo  high  at  Venice,  that  all  who 
were  defirous  of  excelling  in  the  fcience  were  folicitous  to  become 
his  pupils.  Among  the  many  whom  he  had  the  inftrudion  of,  was 
one,  a young  lady  of  a noble  family  of  Rome,  named  Hortenfia, 
who,  notwithftanding  her  illuftrious  defeent,  fubmitted  to  live  in  a 
criminal  intimacy  with  a Venetian  nobleman.  The  frequent  accefs 
of  Stradella  to  this  lady,  and  the  many  opportunities  he  had  of  being 
alone  with  her,  produced  in  them  both  fuch  an  affedion  for  each 
other,  that  they  agreed  to  go  off  together  for  Rome.  In  confequcnce 
of  this  refolution  they  embarked  in  a very  fine  night,  and  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  wind  effeded  their  efcape. 

Upon  the  difeovery  of  the  lady’s  flight,  the  Venetian  had  recourfe 
to  the  ufiial  method  in  that  country  of  obtaining  fatisfadion  for  real 
or  fuppofed  injuries  j he  difpatchcd  two  afiafiins,  with  inftrudionsto 
murder  both  Stradella  and  the  lady,  giving  them  a fum  of  money  in 
hand,  and  a promife  of  a larger  if  they  fucceeded  in  the  attempt. 
Being  arrived  at  Naples,  the  affaffins  received  intelligence  that  thofe 
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whom  they  were  in  purfuit  of  were  at  Rome,  where  the  lady  paflcd 
for  the  wife  of  Stradella.  Upon  this  they,  determined  to  execute  their 
commiflion,  wrote  to  their  employer,  requeuing  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  Venetian  embafl'ador  at  Rome,  in  order  to  fecure  an 
afylum  for  them  to  fly  to,  as  foon  as  the  deed  (Lould  be  perpetrated. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  letters  for  this  purpofe,  the  aflaflins  made  the 
beft  of  their  way  towards  Rome  j and  being  arrived  there,  they 
learned  that  on  the  morrow,  at  five  in  the  evening,  Stradella  was  to 
give  an  oratorio  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano.  They  failed 
not  to  be  prefent  at  the  performance,  and  had  concerted  to  follow 
Stradella  and  his  miftrefs  out  of  the  church,  and,  feizing  a convenient 
opportunity,  to  make  the  blow.  The  performance  was  now  begun, 
and  thefe  men  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  motions  of  Stradella, 
and  attend  to  the  mufle,  which  they  had  fcarce  begun  to  hear,  before 
the  fuggeftions  of  humanity  began  to  operate  upon  their  minds  ■,  they 
were  feized  with  remorfe,  and  reflected  with  horror  on  the  thought 
of  depriving  of  his  life  a man  capable  of  giving  to  his  auditors  fuch 
pleafure  as  they  had  but  juft  then  felt.  In  fhort,  they  defifted  from 
their  purpofe,  and  determined,  inllead  of  taking  away  his  life,  to 
exert  their  endeavours  for  the  prefervation  of  it ; they  waited  for  his 
coming  out  of  the  church,  and  courteously  addrefling  him  and  the 
lady,  who  was  by  his  flde,  firft  returned  him  thanks  for  the  pleafure 
they  had  received  at  hearing  his  mulic,  and  informed  them  both  of 
the  errand  they  had  been  fent  upon  ; expatiating  upon  the  irreflfli- 
blc  charms,  which  of  favages  had  made  them  men,  and  had  render- 
ed it  impoflible  for  them  to  effeCt  their  execrable  purpofe  j and  con- 
cluded with  their  carneft  advice  that  Stradella  and  the  lady  fhould 
both  depart  from  Rome  the  next  day,  themfelves  promifing  to  de- 
ceive their  employer,  and  forego  the  remainder  part  of  their  reward, 
by  making  him  believe  that  Stradella  and  his  lady  had  quitted  Rome 
on  the  morning  of  their  arrival. 

Having  thus  efcaped  the  malice  of  their  enemy,  the  two  lovers 
took  an  immediate  refolution  to  fly  for  fafety  to  Turin,  and  foon  ar- 
rived there.  The  aflaflins  being  returned  to  Venice,  reported  to 
their  employer  that  Stradella  and  Hortenfia  had  fled  from  Rome,  and 
taken  fhelter  in  the  city  of  Turin,  a place  where  the  laws  were  very 
fcvere,  and  which,  excepting  the  houfes  of  embafladors,  afforded  no  • 
protection  for  murderers  j they  reprefented  to  him  the  difficulty  of 
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getting  thefe  two  perfons  aflafilnated,  and,  for  their  own  parts,  not- 
withftanding  their  engagements,  declined  the  enterprizc.  This  dif- 
appointment,  inftead  of  allaying,  ferved  but  to  (harpen  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  Venetian  : he  had  found  means  to  attach  to  his  intereft 
the  father  of  Hortenfia,  and,  by  various  arguments,  to  infpire  him 
with  a refolution  to  become  the  murderer  of  his  own  daughter. 
With  this  old  man,  no  lefs  malevolent  and  vindictive  than  himfelf, 
the  Venetian  aflociated  two  ruffians,  and  difpatched  them  all  three 
to  Turin,  fully  infpired  with  a refolution  of  (tabbing  Stradella  and 
the  old  man’s  daughter  wherever  they  found  them.  The  Venetian 
alfo  fumilhed  them  with  letters  from  Monf.  1’Abbe  deEftrades,  then 
embaflador  of  France  at  Venice,  addrefled  to  the  Marquis  of  Villars, 
the  French  embaflador  at  Turin.  The  purport  of  thefe  letters  was 
a recommendation  of  the  bearers  of  them,  who  were  therein  repre- 
fented  to  be  merchants,  to  the  protection  of  the  embaflador,  if  at 
any  time  they  fliould  Band  in  need  of  it. 

The  duchefs  of  Savoy  was  at  that  time  regent ; and  (lie  having 
beeri  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Stradella  and  Hortenfia,  and  the  occa- 
fion  of  their  precipitate  flight  from  Korney  and  knowing  the  vindic- 
tive temper  of  the  Venetians,  placed  the  lady  in  a convent,  and  re- 
tained Stradella  in  her  palace  as  her  principal  mufician.  In  a fixa- 
tion of  fuch  fecurity  as  this  feemed  to  be,  Stradella’s  fears  for  the 
fafety  of  himfelf  and  his  miftrefs  began  to  abate,  till  one  evening, 
walking  for  the  air  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  was  fet  upon  by 
the  three  aflaffins  abovementioned,  that  is  to  fay,  the  father  of  Hor- 
tenfia, and  the  two  ruffiaqs,  who  each  gave  him  a (tab  with  a dag- 
ger in  the  bread,  and  immediately  betook  themfelves  to  the  houfe  of- 
the  French  embaflador  as  to  a fan  fluary. 

The  attack  on  Stradella  having  been  made  in  the  fight  of  numbers- 
of  people,  who  were  walking  in  the  fame  place,  occafioned  an  up- 
roar in  the  city,  which  foon  reached  the  ears  of  the  duchefs : (he 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  (hut,  and  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  for 
the  three  aflaffins  j and  being  informed  that  they  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  houfe  of  the  French  embaflador,  (he  went  to  demand 
them.  The  embaflador  infifting  on  the  privileges  which  thofe  of  his 
ftm&ion  claimed  from  the  law  of  nations,  refufed  to  deliver  them 
up  j he  neverthelefs  wrote  to  the  AbbC  de  Eftrades  to  know  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  attack  upon  Stradella,  and  was  informed  by  the  Abbe  that 
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he  had  been  furprized  into  a recommendation  of  the  three  men  by 
one  of  the  mod  powerful  of  the  Venetian  nobility.  In  the  interim 
Stradella  was  cured  of  his  wounds,  and  the  Marquis  dc  Villars,  to 
make  fhort  of  the  quedion  about  privilege,  and  the  rights  of  embaf- 
£»dors,  foffered  the  affaffins  to  efcape. 

From  this  time,  finding  himfelf  difappointed  of  his  revenge,  but 
not  the  lead  abated  in  his  ardour  to  accomplifh  it,  this  implacable 
Venetian  contented  himfelf  with  fctting  fpies  to  watch  the  motions 
of  Stradella.  A year  was  elapfed  after  the  cure  of  his  wounds  j no 
firefli  difturbance  had  been  given  to  him,  and  he  thought  himfelf  fe- 
cure  from  any  further  attempts  on  his  life.  The  duchefs  regent, 
who  was  concerned  for  the  honour  of  her  (ex,  and  the  happinefs  of 
two  perfons  who  had  fuffered  fo  much,  and  feemed  to  have  been 
born  for  each  other,  joined  the  hands  of  Stradella  and  his  beloved 
Hortenfiat  and  they  were  married.  After  the  ceremony  Stradella 
and  his  wife  having  a defire  to  vifit  the  port  of  Genoa,  went  thi- 
ther with  a refolution  to  return  to  Turin  : the  aflaflins  having  intel- 
ligence of  their  departure,  followed  them  clofe  at  their  heels.  Stra- 
della and  his  wife  it  is  true  reached  Genoa,  but  the  morning  after 
their  arrival  thefe  three  execrable  villains,  rufhed  into  their  chamber, 
and  dabbed  each  to  the  heart.  The  murderers  had  taken  care  to  fe- 
cure  a bark  which  lay  in  the  port;  to  this  they  retreated,  and  made 
their  efcape  from  jufticc,  and  were  never  heard  of  more. 

Mr.  Wanley,  who  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harlcian  manuferipts. 
No.  1272,  has  given  a fhort  account  of  Stradella,  fays  that  the  lover 
of  this  lady,  whom  he  calls  the  Baronefs  or  Countefs,  was  the  heir 
of  eitherthe  Cornaro  or  Colonna  family  ; and  that  after  the  murder  of 
Stradella,  which  he  lays  was  in  the  year  1670,  (he  was  .fent  for  to  France 
by  the  then  king  ; and  that  (he  had  been  heard  to  fing  both  in  Italy 
and  France  by  a friend  of  Mr.  Wanley,  Mr.  Bcrenclow,  who  faid  flic 
was  a perfect  midrefs  of  the  bed  manner,  for  which,  with  her,  he 
only  admired  Cornelio  Galli,  and  the  two  eunuchs,  Tofi  and  Sifacio  *. 


* This  Mr.  Berenclow  was  a mufician  of  foroe  eminence  in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  and 
the  fon  of  a Dr.  Bernard  Marlin  Berenclow,  of  whom  Mr.  Wanley,  in  the  Harleian  Ca- 
talogue, No.  1165.  19,  gives  the  following  account : * Dr.  Berenclow  was  born  in  the 
' duchy  of  HoHtein  near  Toninghen  , his  mother  was  a Berchem,  a family  fufiricntly 
‘ eminent  both  in  the  Upper  and  Nether  Germany,  fie  married  Katherine,  one  of  the 

* daughters  of  Mr.  Laneir,  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  king  Charles  the  bird.  He  was  pro- 

* felfor  of  ptiyfic  in  the  univerhty  of  Padua,  and  pra&i&d  with  fucccfs  and  reputation  in 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Handers,  and  England.  And,  notwiihftanding  hU 
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The  truth  of  this  relation  is  very  queftionable : in  the  above  ac- 
count, taken  from  a French  writer,  Monf.  Bourdelot,  author  of  the 
Hiftoire  de  la  Mufique  et  de  fes  Effets,  it  is  faid  that,  in  full  gratifi- 
cation of  the  malice  of  their  enemy,  both  Stradclla  and  the  lady  were 
murdered.  There  was  about  that  time  a lady,  but  a German,  as  is 
fuppofed;  a fine  finger,  who  fung  in  the  operas  abroad,  and  even  at 
London  *,  known  by  no  other  name  than  the  Baronefs;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Mr.  Berenclow  might  be  deceived  into  an  opinion 
that  (he  was  the  rcli<5t  of  Stradclla. 

The  Carrie  perfon  fays  that  when  the  report  of  Stradella's  aflafiina- 
tion  reached  the  ears  of  Purcell,  and  he  was  informed  jealoufy  was 
the  motive  to  it,  he  lamented  his  fate  exceedingly  ; and,  in  regard 
of  his  great  merit  as  a mufician,  faid  he  could  have  forgiven  him 
any  injury  in  that  kind ; which,  adds  the  relator,  ‘ thofe  who  remem- 

• ber  how  lovingly  Mr.  Purcell  lived  with  his  wife,  or  rather  what  a 

* loving  wife  (he  proved  to  him,  may  understand  without  farther 
4 explication.* 

It  may  be  queftioned  whether  any  of  the  compofitions  of  Stradella 
were  ever  publiflied  j Walther  has  given  no  catalogue  of  them,  nor 
has  any  been  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  him  by  other  writers. 
Many  of  his  pieces  in  manufeript  are  in  the  library  of  the  Academy 
of  ancient  Mufic,  particularly  an  oratorio  entitled  San  Giovanni 
Battifta,  and  fundry  madrigals,  among  which  is  a very  fine  one  for 
five  voices,  to  the  words  4 Clori  fon  fido  amante,’  See. 

• frequent  journies  and  removals,  died  rich  in  ready  money,  jewels,  plate,  pictures, 

• drawings,  8rc.  of  great  price  and  curioGty  ; which  his  widow,  notwithflanding  (by  true 
1 pains  taking)  made  a flu  ft  to  overcome,  and  utterly  fquander  away  in  about  five  years 

* after  his  dcceafe.’ 

Corkelio  Galli  was  a native  of  Lucca,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  to 
Catherina,  the  confort  of  Charles  II.  He  is  faid  to  have  fir  It  introduced  a fine  mariner  of 
finging  into  England.  Vide  Harleian  Catalogue,  No  1264. 

Pi  f.r  - Francesco  Tost  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  travelled  much,  and  refided  at 
different  times  at  mold  of  the  courts  in  Europe.  He  was  in  England  in  the  fcvcral  reigns 
of  king  James,  king  William,  and  king  George  1.  and  was  patronized  by  the  carl  of  Pe- 
terborough. He  lived  to  the  age  of  fourfeore  ; and,  befides  fundry  elegant  cantatas,  was 
the  author  of  a traG.  entitled  ‘ Opinioni  de’  Cantor!  antichc  e moJerna,  o fieno  OlTcrvazioni 

* fopra  il  Canto  figurato,  printed  at  Bologna  in  1723,  which  Mr.  Galiiard  ttanfiated  into 
Engiifh,  and  publiflied  in  1743. 

hiFscio.  The  true  name  of  this  perfon  is  unknown  : this,  which  he  was  generally 
called  by,  was  given  him  on  occafion  of  his  performing  the  part  of  Svphax  in  an  Italian 
opera.  He  was  in  England,  and  a finger  in  the  chapel  of  king  James  11.  but,  returning 
to  Italy,  was  affaffinated. 

* She  performed  the  part  of  Lavinia  in  the  opera  of  Camilla,  reprefented  at  Drury- 
Lane  theatre  in  1706,  and  that  of  Kuril!.,  in  the  Triumph  of  Love,  at  the  Hay-market, 
Come  time  after. 
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BOOK  III.  CHAP.  I. 

Gio.  Andrea  Angeeini  Bontempi,  a native  of  Perugia,  was 
the  author  of  a work  entitled  Hiftoria  Mufica.  He  it  feems  was 
a practical  mufician  } and,  in  the  earher  part  of  his  life,  was  chapel- 
mafter  to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony.  He  was  a man  eminently  learned 
in  his  profeflion,  as  appears  by  a trafr  of  his  writing,  entitled  Nova  • 
quatuor  Vocibus  componendi  methodus,  printed  atDrefden  in  i66o  j 
but  the  work  by  which  he  is  beft  known  is  his  Hiftory  of  Mufic,. 
printed  in  folio  at  Perugia  in  1695. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  thus  entitled,. 
Della  Tcorica,  Della  Pratica  antica,  Della  Pratica  moderna,  from 
whence  it  may  be  conjectured,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author, 
there  could  be  no  theory  of  the  moderns  properly  fo  called.  Each  of 
thefc  three  titles  is  fubdivided  into  two  parts,  fo  as  renders  it  difficult 
to  cite  the  book  otherwife  than  by  the  pages. 

Difcourling  on  mufic  at  large  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  Bon- 
tempi takes  notice  of  that  analytical  divifion  of  it  by  Ariftides  Quin- 
tilianus  in  his  firfl  book,  and  mentioned  in  a preceding  page  of  this 
work;  but  this  divifion  Bontempi  feems  here  to  rejedt,  preferring  the 
fchohflic  divifion  into  mundane,  humane,  political,  rythmical,  me- 
trical, and  harmonical  mufic.  The  former  however  he  feems  to  have 
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adopted,  merely  in  compliance  with  the  method  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  writers,  for  he  haftens  to  the  latter,  branch  of  his  fubdivifion. 
On  the  tubjeft  of  rythmical  or  metrical  mufic  he  is  very  elaborate  •, 
and,  with  a view  to  reduce  the  precepts  delivered  by  him  into  pradlice, 
he  exhibits  an  oratorio  written  by  himfclf,  founded  on  the  hiftory  of 
the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Emilianus,  bifliopof  Trevi,  the  poetry 
whereof  is  conformable  to  thofe  metrical  rules  which  the  author  en- 
deavours to  recommend.  The  Hiltory  of  Mufic  begins  with  the  title 
Mufica  Harmonica  ; and,  after  giving  different  etymologies  of  the 
word  Mufic,  Bontempi,  from  Boetius,  Polydore  Virgil,  Alfledius, 
and  other  writers,  aferibes  to  a variety  of  perfonages,  deities,  femi- 
deities,  heroes,  and  others,  the  invention  of  the  fevcral  inftruments 
in  ufe  among  the  ancients. 

The  invention  of  the  lyre  by  Mercury,  the  improvement  of  it  by 
Terpander,  with  the  formation  of  the  Syllema  maxima  by  Pythago- 
ras, arc  faithfully  related  by  this  author  from  Nicomachus,  and  other 
ancient  writers  ; but  here  he  fails  not  to  mention  that  egregious  tnif- 
take  in  the  relation  of  the  difeovery  of  the  confonances  by  means  of 
hammers  of  different  weights,  which  we  have  before  noted  ; and  hav- 
ing it  feems  feen  the  detection  of  this  error  in  the  writings  of  Galileo 
Galilei,  he,  prompted  by  curiofity,  as  he  himfclf  relates,  made  an  ex- 
periment of  chords  diftended  by  weights  in  the  ratios  of  12,  9,  8,  6, 
which,  infleadof  confonances,  produced  irrational  intervals*. 

After  having  treated  largely  on  the  mufic  of  the  Greeks,  and  given 
the  fubftance  of  what  the  feveral  writers  have  faid  on  the  fubjedt,  he 
gives  a very  decifivc  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  Grangers  to  mufic 
in  confonance,  notwithftanding  the  affertion  of  Vincentio  Galilei  and 
others  to  the  contrary  -j-. 

In  the  fecond  divifion  of  his  firfl  part  Bontempi  continues  to  dif- 
courfe  on  the  theory  of  the  ancients,  in  his  explanation  whereof  he 
follows  the  divifion  of  Ariflides  Quintilianus,  making  mufic  to  con- 
fifl  of  feven  parts,  that  is  to  fay,  1.  founds,  2.  intervals,  3.  the 
genera,  4.  fyftems,  5.  the  tones  or  modes,  6.  the  mutations,  7.  the 
tnelopoeia  J. 

* pag«S4> 

t Che  gli  Antichi  cantaflV.ro  in  conionanza,  come  vuole  U Galilei  nel  fuo  Difcorfo  in- 
toinoaU'  Operedcl  Zarlino,  e una  fauola  dc’  Modcrni,  cheienza  Greca  lettcratura,  ca- 
mina  unitamente  con  1’  altrc. 

t Page  83. 
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In  the  firft  fubdirtfion  of  the  fecond  part,  Della  Pratica  antica,  he 
endeavour*  to  explain  the  practice  of  the  ancients  by  a commentary 
on  feme  feledl  pafiages  of  AriAoxenus  relating  to.  the  i meafure  of  in- 
tervals, and  the  cooAitution  of  the  genera,  and  their  colours  or 
fpecies. 

He  then  takes  occafion  to  celebrate  Virgilio  Mazzochi,  maeAro  di 
cappella  of  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  and  profeffor  in  the 
college  or  (chool  inftituted  at  Rome  for  the  education  of  youth  for  the 
fervice  of  the  papal  chapel  j and  gives  an  account  of  their  exercifes  and 
method  of  Audy.  He  fays  that  one  hour. in  a day  is  fpent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  difficult  pafiages;  another  in  the  Trillo  or  (hake;  another  in 
finging  in  the  prefence  of  the  mafter,  and  before  a looking-glafs,  in 
order  to  prevent  bad  habits,  and  diAortions  of  the  features,  and  to 
regulate  the  a&ions  of  the  mufcles  j and  that  thefe  arc  the  exercifes  of 
the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  he  fays  a fmall  portion  of  time  is  em- 
ployed in  the  ftudy  of  the  theory  of  mulic  ; that  one  hour  is  given 
to  the  framing  of  counterpoints  on  a Canto  fermo ; that  another  is 
fpent  in  hearing  from  the  maAer,  and  committing  to  writing  the 
precepts  of  counterpoint  at  large,  or  practical  compofition  ; and 
another  in  reading,  as  in  the  morning  ; and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
day  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  Clavicembalo,  and  the  framing 
fome  compofition,  for  inftance,  a pfalm,  a motet,  a canzonet,  or  a 
fong,  beA  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Audents.  On  tbofe  days  on 
which  they  are  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  college,  he  fays  the  fcholars 
are  wont  to  fing  at  a certain  place  without  the  Porta  Angelica,  near  the 
Mount  of  Marius,  where  is  an  echo,  which,  as  it  is  pretended,  returns 
the  (bunds  of  their  voices  in  futh  a manner  as  to  enable  them  to  dilco- 
ver  their  defers  in  finging.  At  other  times,  fays  he,  they  reforted  to 
the  churches  in  Rome,  and  either  affified  in  the  fervice,  or  attended  to. 
the  performance  of  thofe  excellent  fingers  and  muficians  who  flour  idl- 
ed during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  After  which  they  return- 
ed to  the  fchool  or  college,  and,  making  exercifes  on  what  they  had 
heard,  communicated  them  and  their  obfervations  to  their  maAer, 
who  in  return,  in  lectures  delivered  and  explained  to  them  the  pre- 
cepts of  fcience  and  practice  *. 

He  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  from  Franchinus,  or,  as  he  calls  him, 
Gafforo,  and  Vannco,  the  conAitution  of  the  four  ccclefiafiical 

• Page  170. 
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tones  of  St.  Ambrofe,  which  he  Ihews  to  be  derived  from  the  Do- 
rian, Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixolydian  modes  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
After  which  he  proceeds  to  relate  that  St.  Gregory  increafed  the 
number  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tones  to  eight,  by  adding  thereto  four 
others,  derived,  as  he  fays,  from  the  Hypodorian,  Hypophrygian, 
Hypolydian,  and  Hypermixolydian,  d iftinguifhing  the  eight  ccde- 
fiaftical  tones  into  authentic  and  plagal  *. 

In  the  firft  fubdivifion  of  the  third  part,  Della  Pratica  Moderna,  he 
confiders  the  praftice  of  the  moderns,  founding  it  on  the  reformation 
of  the  fcale  by  Guido  Aretinus  j of  whofe  invention  of  a method  of 
determining  the  place  of  the  femitones  in  the  diapafon,  by  the  ufe 
and  application  of  the  fyllables,  he  has  given  a juft  account -f-. 

The  fyllables  of  Guido,  as  they  were  invented  folely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  aflifting  the  voice  in  the  diferimination  between  the  tones  and 
femitones,  determine  nothing  as  to  the  ratios  or  meafures  of  thofe 
intervals  j and  it  is  obvious  that  a fucceflion'of  tones  precifely  equal 
with  the  femitones,  interpofed  in  their  natural  order,  had  been  pro- 
dodivc  of  thofe  inconveniencies,  arifing  from  a furd  quantity  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  diateflaron,  which  it  had  been  the  endeavour  of 
many  writers  to  palliate,  and  which  had  given  rife  to  that  contro- 
verfy  between  Zsrlino  and  Galilei,  whether  the  ditonic  diatonic  of 
Ptolemy,  or  rather  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  intenfc  or  fyntonous  dia- 
tonic of  the  former  was  to  be  preferred. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a fyftem  had  been  invented  which 
divided  the  odlave  into  thirteen  founds  or  chords,  and  twelve  inter- 
vals, that  is  to  fay,  femitones,  of  which  Bontempi  fpeaks  to  the  fol- 
lowing purpofc  : * This  was  that  fublime  and  memorable  operation, 

* which  fo  improved  the  noble  fciencc  of  counterpoint ; for  a very 

* Ikilful  man,  whofe  name,  and  even  the  age  he  lived  in,  is  not 

* known,  having  found  that  the  diateflaron  and  diapente  would  admit 

* of  a fmall  variation  without  offence  to  the  ear,  he  reformed  thofe 
«•  intervals.  Bcffdcs  this  he  firft  interpofed  in  the  middle  of  each  tc- 

* trachord  the  Spefio  Cromatico  J j and  afterwards,  at  other  dif- 

* tances,  an  interval  never  known  before  in  the  orders  of  tetrachords, 

* Pape  172.  + 18a,  et  feq. 

J By  the  Spcflb  Cromatico  Bontempi  means  the  chromatic  or  double  diefis,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  lefler  femitone,  confiding  of  four  commas,  denoted  by  a double  croft, 
which  is  the  common  fharp  lignaturc.  Vide  Broflard  Diet,  dc  Mufitjuc,  Diesis. 
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* marked  thus.  i£r,  or  thus  b,  according  as  the  modulation  was  ei- 

* thcr  of  the  fliarp  or  flat  kind  ; thus  he  formed  a fyftem  of  founds, 
‘ feparated  from  each  other  by  the  interval  of  a femitone,  and 

* thereby  united  the  chromatic  with  the  diatonic  genus,  and  of  the 

* two  formed  one  . 

Boritempi  has  faid  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  laft  and 
great  improvement  of  the  mufical  fyftem,  as  alfo  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  are  unknown,  and  refers  to  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  III.  cap. 


* Page  186. 

Broffard  has  given  an  account  of  this  improvement,  which,  as  it  is  much  more  full  and 
fatisfa&ory  than  that  of  Bontcmpi,  is  here  inferted. 

* It  being  found  that  there  was  a chord  placed  between  the  Mefe  and  Paramefc  ofthean- 

* cients,  or  our  A and  B,  which  divided  the  interval  of  a tone,  that  was  between  them,  into 

* two  femitones ; it  was  thought  that  chords  alfo  might  be  added,  as  well  between  thofe 
‘ that  were  at  the  like  diftancc  from  each  other,  i.  e.  had  a tone  between  them  ; the  au- 
‘ thor  of  this  improvement  therefore  not  only  inferted  the  B mol,  as  in  Guido’s  fyftem,  but 

* alfo  the  chromatic  chords  of  the  ancient  feale,  that  is  thofe  which  divide  the  tones  major  of 

* each  tctrachord  into  femitones  i and  this  he  did  by  railing  the  lowed  chord  a femitone, 

* by  means  of  a double  dicCs  #,  which  was  placed  immediately  before  the  note  fo  to  be 

* raifed,  or  on  the  fame  degree  with  it  after  the  cliff:  again,  it  having  been  found  that  the 
‘ tones  minor  terminating  the  telrachords  upwards,  were  no  lefs  capable  of  fuch  divifion, 
‘ he,  by  the  help  of  the  chromatic  chords,  divided  them  alfo  ; fo  that  the  oclave  then  be- 
‘ came  compofed  of  thirteen  founds  and  twelve  intervals,  eight  wheteof  are  diatonic  or 

* natural,  diftinguifticd  by  white  notes  thus  ^ , and  five  chromatic  thus,  by  black  ones  f > 
‘ and  tbe  diefis  prefixed.’  Di£t.  de  Mufique,  voce  System  a. 


Broffard  elfc  where  obferves,  that  in  the  fcveral  fyftcms  of  the  diatonic  genus  for  which 
he  refers  to  Bontempi,  page  93,  the  tetrachord  is  compofed  of  three  intervals,  that  is 
to  fay,  femitone,  tone  major,  and  tone  minor  ; and  that  Ptolemy  and  Didymus,  among 
all  their  reformations,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  tone  minor  was  indivifible  into  femi- 
tones, interpofed  but  one  chromatic  found  in  the  tetrachord,  thereby  dividing  the  tone 
major  into  femitones,  the  one  major  and  the  other  minor,  leaving  the  tone  minor  as  they 
found  it.  But  he  fays  that  it  having  afterwauft  been  found  necclfary  to  divide  the  tone 
minor  in  like  manner,  and  alfo  to  extend  the  diaicffaron  and  contract  the  diapente  > a very 
learned  man,  whofe  name  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory,  perceiving  that  the  ear  was  not 
difpleafed  if  the  fifth  was  a little  diminifhed,  that  is,  if  it  was  not  quite  of  fo  great  an  ex- 
tent, found  out  an  admirable  temperament,  which  rendered  the  fecund  tone  of  the  fourth, 
equal  to  the  firft,  by  giving  the  fourth  a little  greater  extent  than  it  naturally  had  from 
its  mathematical  form  of  3,  4,  which  tone  consequently  admitted  one  chromatic  chord, 
that  divided  it  into  two  femitones.  This  fyftem  is  called  by  the  Italians  Syftema 
Temperato.  He  obferves  that  by  means  of  this  addition  of  the  chromatic  chord  the  oc- 
tave becomes  divifible  into  twelve  femitones,  without  any  chafm  in  or  between  the  two 
letrachords  that  compofe  it ; and  alfo  that  thereby  two  of  the  genera,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
chtomatic  and  diatonic,  arc  brought  into  one  fyftem,  which,  for  that  reafon,  is  by  Bon- 
tcmpi and  other  of  the  Italian  writers,  called  Syftema  Participate).  Vide  Brofiard,  voce 
Temperamento. 
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xviii.  Polydore  Virgil’s  book  De  Inventoribus  Rerum,  contains  lit- 
tle more  refpeCting  mufic  than  a brief  account  of  the  invention  of  it, 
and  of  a few  inftruments,  fuch  as  the  harp,  the  organ,  and  the  lyre  j 
and  it  feemed  ftrange  that  he  who  has  mentioned  in  particular  no  one 
fyftem,  fhould  take  notice  of  the  improvement  of  any  j his  work  has 
therefore  been  recurred  to,  and  all  that  he  fays  on  the  fubjcCt  is  found 
to  be  contained  in  the  following  words : • Multa  infuper  nouifiimis 
* temporibus  inftrumenta  mufica  inuenta  funt,  quorum  autores  iam 
4 in  obliuionem  uenerunt.  Ex  quibus  propter  fuauitatem  conccntus 
4 omni  admiratione  & laude  digna  funt  ilia,  qua;  organa  nuncupant, 
4 ualde  quidem  ab  illis  diflimilia,  quae  Dauid  Iuda'orum  rex  fecerat, 
4 quibus  Leuitx  facros  hymnos  concinerent,  ficut  nos  his  pariter  ca- 
4 nimus.  Item  alia  id  genus  funt,  qux  monochordia  clauicymbala 
4 uarieqj  nominantur,  eorum  tamen  a:que  inucntorcs  magno  quidem 
4 fuse  gloria;  damno  in  node  denfiffima  delitefcunt 

In  the  fecond  fubdivilion  of  the  third  part,  della  Pratica  Moderns, 
Bontcmpi  deduces  the  practice  of  counterpoint  from  the  time  of  its 
fuppofed  invention  by  Guido  down  to  the  time  of  Johannes  de  Muris, 
who  lived  about  threchundred  years  after.  Implicitly  relying  on  Gaf- 
furius,  Vanneo,  and  Kircher,  he  aferibes  to  De  Muris  the  invention  of 
the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  and  fays  that  it  was  adopted  and  improved  by 
Profdocimus,  Tintor,  Franco,  Cafcrta,  Anfelmo  da  Parma,  and  other 
contrapumifls.  He  fays  that  in  the  original  invention  of  counter- 
point the  founds  in  confonance  were  diftinguithed  in  writing,  by  an 
oppofition  of  note  againft  note,  but  that  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Cantus  Menfurabilis,  which  was  fignified  by  certain  characters,  of 
difiimilar  forms,  that  which  was  originally  termed  counterpoint  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  Canto  figuratoj-. 

In  treating  on  the  fcience  of  counterpoint,  this  author,  following 
the  method  of  the  Italians,  divides  it  into  five  parts,  namely,  x.  the 
figures  or  characters  ufed  to  denote  the  founds  and  their  meafurcs  j 2. 
the  degrees  of  mode,  time,  and  prolation,  fignified  by  their  rcfpeCtive 
characters ; 3.  the  proportions  ; 4*  Contrapunto  femplicc  ; 3.  Con- 
trapunto  florido  J.  In  the  difcutlion  of  each  of  thefe  he  is  very 
accurate  ; and  in  his  difeourfe  on  the  lad  two  heads  delivers  the  pre- 
cepts for  the  compolition  of  a cantilena  in  confonance  both  in  the 

* Polyd.  Virgil.  De  Invent.  Rer.  Lib,  VIII.  Bafil.  apud  Johan.  Frcben.  ijji. 

t Page  199-  t aoj. 
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Contrapunto  fiorido  and  the  Contrapunto  femplice,  according  to  the 
pra&ice  of  bis  time. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  work,  he  celebrates  two  of  his  countrymen, 
namely,  Lemrac  Rofli  * and  Baldaffarc  Ferri,  both  of  Perugia  j the 
former  of  thefe  had  written  a treatifc  on  mufic,  from  which  Bontempi 
bas  given  many  copious  extracts ; the  latter  was  a linger,  of  whom 
he  gives  a great  character. 

The  Hiftoria  Mufica  of  Bontempi  is  a work  of  fome  merit  j but, 
to  fpeak  ingenuoufly,  it  feems  little  calculated  for  inltrudtion  j the 
author  appears  to  have  red  a great  deal  on  the  fubjedt  of  mulic;  never- 
thelefs  it  is  apparent  in  many  indances  that  the  knowledge  he  had  at- 
tained was  not  derived  from  the  genuine  fource.  That  he  had  perufed 
the  Greek  writers  in  the  edition  of  Meibomius  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
be  cites  the  book,  though  he  has  not  adopted  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
editor.  But  his  great  fault  is  a too  ready  acquiefcence  in  the  autho- 
rities of  Franchinus,  Steffano  Vanneo,  and  Kircher  in  matters  refpedl- 
ing  the  theory  and  practice  of  mulic  among  the  moderns,  under 
which  comprebenlive  term  he  properly  enough  includes  not  only 
Guido,  the  inventor  of  the  modern  fyilcm,  but  St.  Gregory  and  St. 
Ambrofe,  who,  from  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  inllituted  for  the 
purpofeof  religious  worlhip,  that  formula  of  vocal  melody  comprized 
in  the  eight  ecclcGalUcal  tones.  In  a difcourfe  on  this  important 
branch  of  mulical  hiflory,  it  was  requifite  that  the  author  (hould 
have  recurred  to  original  materials,  fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in  public 
repolitories,  not  to  fay  in  Italy  only,  but  in  almoft  every  city  and 
oniverfity  in  Europe  : the  negled  of  this  method  has  led  Bontempi  to 
adopt  the  errors  of  former  writers,  who  feem  to  have  founded  their 
reports  on  mere  popular  tradition,  and  to  become  the  propagator  of 
many  errors,  which,  as  a hilforian,  it  was  his  duty  to  detedf  and  ex- 
plode. To  enumerate  inltances  of  this  kind  is  an  invidious  office,  but 
thofe  contained  in  his  relation  of  the  invention  of  mufic  in  confonance 
by  Guido,  and  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis  by  Johannes  de  Muris, 
are  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  merit  particular  notice.  With  ref- 
pedt  to  the  former  afiertion,  there  is  not  the  lcall  authority  for  it 

- • Lemme  Rossi  was  an  eminent  mathematician  and  pbilofopher,  and  profeflor  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  univerfity  or  academy  of  Perugia.  He  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
{killed  in  tne  theory  of  mufic  by  the  work  above  alluded  to,  which  was  publifhctl  at  Peru- 
gia in  the  year  1666,  and  is  entitled  ♦ Syftema  Mufica,  overt)  Mufica  fpcculaliva,  dove  fi 
* fpiegano  i piu  celebri  di  tutu  Uc  gened.’ 

Voi.  IV.  Z z either 
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cither  in  the  Micrologus  or  the  Argumcntum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi  of 
Guido,  or  in  his  epidle  to  his  friend  Michael  of  Pompofa  j and,  from 
the  fuperficial  account  which  he  gives  of  Guido  and  his  improvements, 
there  is  rcafon  to  think  that  Bontempi  had  never  perufed  any  of  his 
writings ; and  as  to  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  no  one  can  read  the 
relation  of  its  invention  by  Franco  of  Liege,  as  given  by  the  learned 
Bcncdidiincs,  the  publidiers  of  the  Hidoire  Litcrairc  dc  la  France, 
blit  mud  conclude  that  the  names  De  Muris,  Profdocimus,  Tintor, 
Franco,  Caferta,  and  Anfelmo  da  Parma,  are  cited  by  rote  from 
the  margin  of  the  Pra&ica  Mufics  of  Franchinus,  or  rather  from  the 
Sydema  Mufica  of  his  compatriot  Lemme  Rofli,  whofe  name  oc- 
curs in  almod  every  page  of  his  work.  Indeed  it  is  caly  to  dis- 
cover where  the  materials  of  this  author  failed  him  ; for  while 
he  had  the  Latin  verfion  of  the  Greek  writers  on  mufic  lying 
hefore  him,  he  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  original  conditu- 
tion  of  the  lyre  of  Mercury,  and  of  the  names  of  the  feveral  perfons 
who  at  different  times  increafed  the  number  of  chords  of  which  it 
confided,  from  four  to  feven,  as  alfo  of  the  fubfequent  extenfion  of 
the  fydem  to  fifteen  chords,  with  other  improvements  i but  nofooner 
docs  he  difmifs  thefe  materials,  than  his  narration  is  interrupted,  and 
a chafm  epfucs,  which  he  attempts  to  fupply  by  citations  from  Alde- 
dius  and  other  chronological  writers,  the  bare  recorders  of  memor- 
able events  ; and  from  materials  fo  fcanty  as  thefe  we  are  not  to  won- 
der if  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  furnifh  many  particulars  refpedling 
that  hidory,  the  deduction  whereof  is  the  objedt  of  his  work. 

The  invention  of  the  feveral  mufical  indruments  in  ufe  among  the 
moderns,  and  the  fucceffive  improvements  made  in  them  at  different 
periods,  is  furely  a very  effential  part  of  mufical  hidory ; and  it 
would  be  but  a weak  anfwer  to  any  one  who  fhould  objedl  that  Bon- 
tempi is  filcnt  on  this  head,  to  fay  that  a great  deal  to  the  purpofe  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Mufurgia  of  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  the  Dialogo 
della  Mufica  of  Vincentio  Galilei,  in  the  writings  of  Merfennus,  the 
Mufurgia  of  Kircher,  and  in  the  Hidory  of  Mufic  of  Wolfgang  Caf- 
par  Printz.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  an  unjudifiablc  par- 
tiality for  the  country  where  the  author  was  born  didinguidies  this 
work;  for,  among  the  moderns  whom  he  has  taken  occafion  to  mention, 
the  name  of  any  inufician  not  an  Italian,  fcarcely  occurs.  In  a word, 
the  information  contained  in  the  Hidoria  Mufica  of  Bontempi  is  jud 
fufficicnt  to  awaken  that  curiofity  which  it  is  the  end  of  hidory  to 

gratify. 
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gratify.  In  thofc  who  arc  ignorant  of  the  fubjedt  it  may  excite  ap- 
probation ; but  that  it  falls  fhortof  affording  Satisfaction  to  a learned 
and  curious  enquirer,  every  one  of  that  character  mufl  feel  when  he 
reads  it. 

Lorenzo  Penna,  of  Bologna,  a Carmelite  monk,  and  a profef- 
for  of  mufic,  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  Albori  Mu  Scale, 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1672,  divided  into  three  parts,  the  firft  treat- 
ing of  the  elements  or  principles  of  the  Canto  Figurato  the  fccond 
on  Counterpoint  j and  in  the  third,  of  the  precepts  or  rules,  to  ufe  the 
author’s  own  expreflion,  ' per  fuonarc  l’Organo  fopra  la  parte.’ 

In  this  book,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  of  thofe  many  on  the  fubjedt 
written  by  Italians,  and  publifhed  after  the  year  1600,  the  fcale  of 
Guido,  with  the  ufe  of  the  Syllables*  and  the  cliffs,  and  the  nature 
of  the  mutations  are  explained  in  a very  concife  and  intelligible  man- 
ner, as  are  alfo  the  charadlers  ufed  in  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis.  Of 
the  rules  for  counterpoint  laid  down  by  this  author,  little  can  be 
faid  other  than  that  they  are  perfectly  conGflent  with  the  laws  of 
harmony.  In  the  courfe  of  his  diredtions  for  the  compofition  of 
counterpoint,  examples  in  notes  arc  contained,  teaching  the  ftudent 
the  ufe  and  application  of  various  paflages,  with  cautions  for  avoid- 
ing fuch  as  the  rules  of  harmony  prohibit. 

Under  the  head  of  Contrapunto  Fugato  his  diredlions  are  very 
concife  and  perfpicuous.  Of  Canon  he  gives  a variety  of  examples, 
both  in  Partito  and  in  Corpo,  with  rules  for  the  compofition  of  ca- 
non in  the  unifon,  the  Second,  the  third  major  and  minor,  and  So  on 
to  the  diapafon. 

The  third  part  is  in  effedl  a treatife  on  thorough-bafs  or  the  art  of 
accompanymcnt,  and  i6  drawn  from  the  works  of  Luzzafco  Luzzaf- 
chi,  Claudio  Merula,  Frefcobaldi,  and  other  celebrated  organifts  of 
Italy. 

The  Second  part  of  the  Albori  Muficale,  was  publifhed  at  Venice  in 
the  year  1678,  but  whether  by  the  author  or  fome  one  elfe  does 
not  appear.  The  publication  of  one  part  only  of  the  three  which  the 
Albori  Muficale  contains,  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumflance  of  its  utility  to  fludents  in  the  mufical  faculty,  an  intima- 
tion whereof  is  given  by  the  words  ‘ Per  li  Studiofi,’  in  the  title-page 
of  the  fecond  impreflion. 

• This  author  makes  ufe  of  the  fyliable  do  in  (lead  of  UT,  and  fpoks  of  it  as  a modern 
praeticc  in  hit  time. 

Fran- 
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Francesco  Foggia  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  moll  eminent  of 
the  Italian  muficians  of  the  lad  century.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1604,  and  was  a difciple,  and  alfo  the  fon  inlaw  of  Paolo  Agoftino, 
as  having  married  his  daughter.  Very  early  in  his  life,  being  diftin- 
guilhed  for  his  /kill  in  ecclcfiaftical  harmony,  he  was  appointed  maeftro 
di  cappella  of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  in  Rome.  Kir- 
chcr,  in  theMufurgia,  lib.  VII.  cap.  vi.  page  614,  has  fpoken  of  him  in 
terms  of  high  commendation.  He  was  living  in  the  year  1684,  the 
year  in  which  Antimo  Liberati  published  his  letter  in  anfwer  to  one 
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•of  Ovidio  Perfapegi,  in  which  is  the  following  charaderof  him^— — 

* efiendo  il  foftegno,  e ’1  padre  della  mufica,  e della  uera  harmoni.i 

* ecclefiaflica,  come  nelle  ftampe  ha  faputo  far  uedere,  e fentire  tanta 
■*  uarieta  di  flile,  5c  in  tutti  far  cognofcere  il  grande,  1'  crudito,  il 

* nobile,  il  pulito,  il  facile,  & il  diletteuole,  tanto  al  fapiente,  quanto 

* all'  ignorante;  tutte  cofe,  chc  difficilmente  fi  trouano  in  un  folo 
'*  huomo,  che  dourebbe  efier’ imitato  da  tutti  i feguaci  di  buon  gufto 
' della  mufica,  come  io  ho  cercato  di  fare  colla  mio  debolezza,  efTen- 
■*  do  ftato  fempre  inuaghito,  innamorato  di  quella  nobiliffima  manicra 
■*  di  concertare.’ 

Andreas  Lorente,  of  Alcala,  organift  of  the  principal  church 
there,  publiffied,  in  the  year  1673,  a work  in  folio  in  the  Spanifli  lan- 
guage, entitled  El  Porque  de  la  Mufica,  in  four  books,  the  firll  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  plainfong  ; the  fecond  treating  of  000101)3006  and 
the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  the  third  of  counterpoint,  and  the  fourth 
of  the  compofition  of  mufic.  This  book,  of  which  the  late  Mr. 
Geminiani  was  ufed  to  fay  it  had  not  its  fellow  in  any  of  the  modern 
languages,  is  qudlionlefs  a very  learned  work;  it  is  in  truth  a mufi- 
cal  innitutc,  and  may  be  faid  to  contain  all  that  is  neceflary  for  a prac- 
tical compofer  to  know.  From  the  method  of  folmifation  direded 
by  this  author,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  French 
■and  others,  have  for  fome  time  part  folfaed  by  heptachords ; or  in 
other  words,  they  have  added  a fyllable  to  the  fix  of  Guido.  It  has 
been  already  faid  that  the  French  ufe  si  after  la  j Lorente  direds  to 
ling  bi  in  the  fame  place.  In  the  courfeof  the  work  are  interfperfed 
a great  number  of  compofitions  of  his  own  and  other  authors,  from 
three  to  five  parts;  that  is  to  fay,  hymns  and  offices  for  the  church, 
and  fome  motets,  which  ffiew  great  fkill  and  invention. 

Gio.  Paolo  Colonna,  maeftro  di  cappella  nella  Bafilica  di  S. 
Petronioin  Bologna,  Accademico  Filafchifi,  e Filarmonico,  flourilhed 
at  this  time.  His  compofitions,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  alto- 
gether for  the  church,  confiding  of  Motets,  Litanies,  Maffcs,  Pfalms, 
and  Offices  for  the  dead,  many  whereof  he  publifhed  at  Bologna, 
between  the  years  1681  and  1694.  Like  the  motets  of  Cariffimi, 
BafTani,  and  other  of  the  church-muficians  of  the  laft  century,  his 
are  ufually  with  inftrumentai  parts.  His  ftyle  is  at  once  pathe- 
tic and  fublime  ; and  in  the  compofition  of  church-mufic  he  Bands 
among  the  firft  of  the  Italians. 

Vol.  IV.  Aaa  Antimo 
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A3TTIMO  UBKHATI  MrOCO  NELUA  CAPI'BM.A  POSTIFII  I A 
HARSTHO  in  CAFFKLBA  NRI*1*A  till  USA  IIBM.A  S ANT  I SS I M A 
THXNITA  DK  FRLUtORim.  K MAESTRO  D1  OAPPRM-A  F.D 
OHOAK1STA  HZLLA  CH1KSA  D1  S.  MARIA  REI4  AM1MA 
DKIOJA  NATJOJfB  TlWOKll'A. 


Antimo  Liber  ati,  when  a youth,  ferved  in  the  Imperial  chapel' 
of  Ferdinand  III.  and  his  brother  Leopold.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came a finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  macflxo  di  cappella,  and  or« 
ganiftof  the  church  della  SantiflimaTrinitadc'  Pellegrini  j and,  laflly, 

maeftro. 
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macftro  di  cappella  and  organift  of  the  church  di  Santi  Maria  dell’ 
Anima  della  Natione  Teutonica  at  Rome.  In  this  quality  he  wrote 
a letter,  dated  the  fifteenth  of  Odlober,  1684,  with  the  following 
title,  ' Lettera  fcritta  dalSig.  Antimo  Liberati  in  rifpofta  ad  una  del 
*•  Sig.  Ovidio  Perfapegi,'  the  occafton  whereof  was  as  follows  : about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1684  the  place  of  maeftro  di  cappella  of  the 
metropolitical  church  of  Milan  being  vacant,  Perfapegi,  by  the  di- 
rection, as  it  is  prefumed,  of  thofe  who  had  the  appointment  to  that 
office,  wrote  to  Liberati  for  his  opinion  touching  the  pretenfions  of 
five  perfons,  who  at  that  time  were  candidates  for  it.  Who  they  were 
does  not  appear  by  the  anfwer  of  Liberati  ; nor  is  it  certain  that. 
Perfapegi's  letter  is  extant  in  print  *. 

After  difculfing  the  merits  of  the  fcvcral  compofitions  tendered  by 
the  candidates  as  evidence  of  their  abilities,  he  proceeds  to  trace  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  mufic  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  downwards,, 
taking  particular  notice  of  Guido's  invention,  and  the  completion  of 
it  by  Johannes  de  Muris.  Among  the  lefs  ancient  practical  muficians 
he  celebrates  Johannes  Okenheim,  the  difciple  of  Iodocus  Pratenfis. 
lie  mentions,  from  Glareanus,  the  circumftance  of  his  having  made 
a compofition  for  thirty-fix  voices  or  nine  choirs,  to  obviate  an  opi- 
nion of  fome  profeflors  of  his  time,  that  mufic  for  fo  many  voices 
was  a modern  invention.  Bcfides  this  he  aflerts  that  fugue,  canon,, 
and  double  counterpoint  were  invented  by  the  fame  Okenheim. 

He  fays  that  from  thefe  two  great  men,  Iodocus  Pratenfis  and 
Johannes  Okenheim,  fprang  many  excellent  mailers,  who  ereCled 
mufical  academies  in  different  kingdoms  and  provinces;  that  many  of 
them  fettled  in  Italy  and  in  Rome;  and  that  the  firfl  who  gave  public 
inftru&ions  for  finging  and  harmonic  modulation  was  Gaudio  Mcll, 
Flandro,  a man  of  great  talents,  and  of  a fwcet  flowing  ftyle,  who 
opened  at  Rome  a noble  and  excellent  fchool  for  mufic,  where  many. 
pupils  diflinguifhed  thcmfelves  in  that  fcience,  but,  above  all,  Gio.. 

• Walther  fpeals  of  the  letter  of  Liberati  as  a great  curiofity.  It  feems  be  was  never' 
able  to  get  a fight  of  it,  and  therefore  was  content  with  an  extraft  of  it,  with  which  he 
wasfurnilhed  by  a friend  of  his,  Gottfried  Heinrich  Stoltzcls,  chapel- mailer  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  and  from  it  has  inferted  the  character  of  Franccfco  Foggia  in  its  place. 
Better  fuccefs  has  attended  the  refearches  of  the  author  of  this  work,  w ho  thinks  himfelf. 
warranted  in  faying  that  the  letter,  which  is  now  lying  before  him,  abounds  with  very 
many  curious  particulars  of  mufical  hsflory,  which  it  would  have  been  fcarcely  polfibleto 
fupply  from  any  other  materials  ; and  of  this  opinion  it  feems  was  Andrea  Adami,  who, 
la  his  OiTcrvazioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  de  i Cantori  della  Cappella  Pontificia,  has . 
followed  Liberati  very  clofclyy  and  even  adopted  fome  of  bis  miltakes. 

Pier- 
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Pierluigi  Paleftrina  *,  who,  as  if  marked  by  nature  herfelf,  he  fays 
furpafled  all  other  rivals,  and  even  his  own  mafter.  With  him  he 
joins  Gio.  Maria  Nanino,  the  intimate  friend  of  Paleftrina,  and  con- 
redlor  with  him  in  the  mufical  fchool  by  them  eftablifhed  at  Rome. 
Among  many  eminent  muficians  educated  in  this  fcminary,  he  men- 
tions Bernardino  Nanino,  the  youngeft  brother  of  Gio.  Maria  Nani- 
no, Antonio  Cifra,  Pier  Francefco  Valentini,  Gregorio  Allegri,  and 
Paolo  Agoftino,  of  whom  he  gives  a very  high  character.  Of  Alle- 
gri he  fays  that  he  wrote  for  the  pontifical  chapel,  where  he  was  a 
linger,  and  that  from  him  he,  Liberati,  received  his  inftruCtions  in 
mufic.  Of  Agoftino  he  fays  that  in  mufic  he  furpafled  all  of  hit 
time,  and  that  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  youth;  and  that  from 
him  fprang  Francefco  Foggia,  then  living,  and  eighty  years  of  age. 
He  mentions  alfo  another  difciple  of  Agoftino,  Vincenzo  Ugolino, 
famous  for  his  fkill  in  teaching,  and  for  having  been  the  mafter  of 
Lorenzo  Ratti  and  Horatio  Benevoli,  who  for  many  years  was  maeftr® 
di  cappella  nella  Baftlica  di  San  Pietro. 

Liberati  fays  that  at  the  time  of  writing  his  letter  there  were  liv- 
ing three  difciples  of  Horatio  Benevoli,  of  whom  the  oldeft  was  him- 
fclf ; the  next  in  age  Ercole  Bcrnabei,  who  fucceedcd  Benevoli  at 
St.  Peter’s,  and  went  afterwards  to  Bavaria,  invited  thither  by  the 
elc&or ; the  youngeft  he  fays  was  Giovanni  Vincenti,  for  many  years 
maeftro  di  cappella  della  Santa  Cafa  di  Loretto,  but  who  then  lived 
in  perfeft  cafe,  enjoying  his  patrimony,  and  the  fruits  of  his  ftudies. 

Angelo  Bf.rardi,  a canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Ange- 
lo di  Viterbo,  was  the  author  of  many  mufical  tra&s,  and,  amongft 
the  reft,  one  entitled  Document!  Armonki,  in  thecompofing  where- 
of he  was  aflifted,  as  himfdf  confefles,  by  Marco  Scacchi,  chapcl- 
mafter  to  the  king  of  Poland.  It  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  16 87, 
and  is  divided  into  three  books,  containing  the  precepts  for  the  com- 
pofition  of  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  canon,  illuftrated  by  a great 
variety  of  examples,  among  which  are  fundry  compofitions  of  Adrian 
Willaert,  Iodocus  Pratenfis,  and  others,  well  deferving  the  attention 
of  the  curious. 

In  the  year  1689  Bcrardi  publifhed,  at  Bologna,  Mifcellanea  Mufi- 
calc,  in  three  parts;  the  firft  is  a collection  from  Boctius,  Zarlino, 
Kircher,  and  other  writers,  containing,  it  mull  be  confefled,  few  par- 

" See  a detection  of  this  error  in  the  account  of  Paleftrina,  given  in  vol.  III.  page 
168,  et  fcq. 
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ticulars  relating  to  the  {late  of  mufic  at  different’  times,  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  every  treatife  on  the  fubjeCl  that  has  been  written 
within  thefe  lafl  hundred  years. 

He  takes  occaGon  to  enumerate  many  princes  who  have  been  diftin- 
guiflled,  as  well  for  their  /kill  in  muGc,  as  their  affedtion  for  it;  and, 
among  the  reft,  James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  concerning  whom  he  cites 
verbatim  from  Alelfandro  Tafloni  the  paffage  inferted  in  the  account 
herein  before  given  of  that  prince,  and  his  improvement  of  the  Scots 
muftc. 

In  the  fecond  part  he  relates  the  invention  of  the  fyllables  *,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  fcale  by  Guido,  as  alfo  the  inftitution  of  the 
Cantus  Menfurabilis  by  John  de  Muris  ; but,  as  he  profeffes  to  fol- 
low Vincentino,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  account  is  erroneous  in 
many  particulars. 

The  third  part  contains  a variety  of  examples  of  counterpoint, 
and  a feries  of  exercifes  on  the  twelve  tones. 

In  1693,  Berardi  being  then  maeftro  di  cappella  of  the  church  di 
Santa  Maria  in  Traftevere,  publi(hed  at  Bologna  * II  Perche  Mufi- 
• calc  overo  Staffetta  Armonica and,  in  1706;  Arcani  Muficali, 
and  thefe,  according  to  Walther,  are  all  his  works. 

The  writings  of  this  author  abound  with  particulars  worthy  the 
attention  of  a ftudent  in  muGc.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  inge- 
nious, and  certainly  was  a modeft  man,  for,  although  a canon,  and 
maeftro  di  cappella  of  a cathedral,  he  governed  himfelf  according  to 
the  directions  of  his  friend  Marco  Scacchi,  and  fubmitted  his  works 
to  his  infpeClion  ; and  of  his  friendly  difpofttion  towards  thofe  of  his 
own  profeftion  a judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  trad  entitled  II 
Perche  MuGcale,  which  isdivided  into  fedlions,  many  of  which  arede- 
dicated  to  contemporary  muficians  in  terms  of  great  efteem  and  affeCtion. 

Isaac  Vossius,  a man  of  confidcrable  parts  and  learning,  was 
the  fon  of  Gerard  John  Voflius,  already  fpoken  of.  He  was  horn  at 
Leyden  in  the  year  1618,  and,  having  his  father  for  bis  inftruClor, 
loon  became  diftinguifhed  for  his  proGciency  in  academical  learning, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  favour  of  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sueden, 

• Broflard  relates  that  Berardi  very  ingenioufly  comprized  the  fyllables  of  Guido  in 
the  following  line: 

UT  BElcret  Miferum  FAtum  sotitofquc  LAbores. 

But  it  does  not  appear  in  this  place,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  trails  above  fpoken 
of ; but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  fign  of  the  printer  at  Bologna  who  publiihed  Corelli’s 
C'pcra  terza,  is  a violin  with  this  verfe  round  it. 

Vol.  IV.  B b b who 
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who  correfponded  with  him  by  letters,  and  invited  him  to  her  court, 
and  was  taught  by  him  the  Greek  language •,  but,  about  the  year 
1652,  having  incautioufly  intended  a defign  to  write  againft  Salma- 
fius,  who  at  that  time  Rood  very  high  in  her  favour,  the  queen  with- 
drew her  regard  from  Vofiius,  and  difmiffed  him  from  any  further 
attendance  on  her. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Ifaac  Voffius  was  by  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden  complimented  with  the  offer  of  the  hiflory  profcfTor’s 
chair,  but  thought  proper  to  decline  it.  In  the  year  1670  he  came 
into  England,  and  was  created  dodtor  of  laws  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  In  1673  king  Charles  II.  appointed  him  a canon  of  Wind- 
for,  and  affigned  him  lodgings  in  the  cadle,  where  he  died  in  1688, 
leaving  behind  him  a library,  which,  for  a private  one,  was  then 
fuppofed  to  be  the  belt  in  the  world.  " 

Of  his  works,  which  are  not  near  fo  numerous,  nor  indeed  fo  va- 
luable as  thofe  of  his  father,  the  moil  popular  is  his  treatife  ‘ De 
• Poematum  cantu  & viribus  Rythmi,’  printed  at  Oxford  in  1673, 
of  which  here  follows  an  account. 

It  begins  with  a remark  that  mufic  is  of  two  kinds,  that  is  to  fay, 
it  is  either  naked  and  fimple,  confiding  of  mere  founds,  or  of  founds 
joined  to  words  j and  that  although  many  think  them  to  be  poets 
who  are  able  to  fing  verfes,  becaufe  anciently  poets  were  alfo  mufi- 
cians  *,  he  held  a different  opinion,  becaufc  poets  were  not  the  only 
fingers  of  poems  ; the  oidindtion  between  the  two  being  that  thole 
who  made  verfes  were  called  poets,  and  thofe  that  fung  them  fingers, 
or,  by  a more  honourable  name,  muficians.  He  fays  that  the  pri- 
mitive verfes  wanted  feet,  and  were  therefore  ungraceful,  but  that 
metre  and  rythmus  were  afterwards  invented,  which  arc  as  it  were 
the  very  foul  of  poetry,  and  of  thefe  be  fpeaks  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  verfe  confid  in  an  apt  difpofition 
of  different  numbers  and  their  fymmetry.  The  Greeks  fird  obferved 
that  it  was  not  fufficient  that  the  verfes  fhould  run  with  an  equal 
number  of  fyllables,  without  a ratio  of  time,  and  therefore  divided 
the  fyllables  into  long,  fhort,  and  ambiguous:  afterwards  finding  that 
thofe  verfes  did  not  move  concinnoufiy  which  wanted  members,  they 
didributed  the  fyllables  into  clafies,  and  compofed  feet  of  two, three, 
or  more,  that  the  motion  of  the  cantus  and  verfes  might  be  didin- 
guifhed  by  meafures  and  intervals.  But  as  it  was  not  fufficient  for 
the  members  to  be  moved  unlefs  they  had  motions  fuited  to  the 
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affedtions  which  they  were  defigned  to  exprefs,  they  invented  feet 
of  different  times  and  modes,  by  which  they  reprefented  in  fo  lively 
a manner,  not  only  the  confpicuous  motions  of  the  body,  but  the 
difpofitions  of  the  mind,  that  there  was  fcarce  any  thing  exifting 
that  they  could  not  exprefs  in  their  cantos  and  numbers. 

After  a brief  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  metrical  feet,  he 
proceeds  in  his  obfervations  on  the  force  and  efficacy  of  that  particu- 
lar arrangement  and  interchange  of  quantities,  which  he  calls  the 
Rythmus,  afcribing  to  that  only  thofe  wonderful  effedls  which  are 
faid  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  mufic  of  the  ancients.  He  fays 
that  the  ancient  manner  of  reciting  verfes  differed  but  little  from  the 
pradliceof  fcanning  ; though  he  admits  a difference  between  thecan- 
tus  of  finging,  and  recitation  or  common  fpeech ; in  the  latter 
whereof  he  fays  it  was  ever  efteemed  a fault  for  the  voice  to  afcend 
higher  than  the  Diapente.  He  adds,  that  among  the  ancient  mufi- 
cians  there  was  a threefold  method  of  prolation,  namely,  continuous, 
diaftemical  or  diflinguilhed  by  intervals  j and  another  in  a me- 
dium between  both j and  that  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  Martianus 
Capella,  and  Boetius  uniformly  affigned  the  latter  to  the  recitation 
of  verfes:  On  the  contrary,  he  fays  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffseus  and 
Nicomachus  make  no  diftindlion  between  the  voice  of  recitation  and 
common  fpeech. 

To  manifeft  his  contempt  of  modern  mufic  and  muficians,  he 
cites,  from  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  relation  of  the  effedls  of  mufic 
on  Ericusking  of  Denmark,  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this 
hiftory,  but  infills  it  is  a fable  borrowed  from  the  fiory  of  Alexander 
and  Timothcus.  He  fays  that  the  power  of  exciting  the  affedlions 
by  mufic  has  ceafed  above  thefe  thoufand  years,  that  is  to  fay,  from 
the  time  that  the  knowledge  and  life  of  the  rythmus  was  loft  j and 
that  now,  when  mufic  is  much  more  fiourilhing  than  it  was  at  the 
time  when  Ericus  lived,  no  mufician  would  dare  attempt  what  his 
citharedift  is  faid  to  have  eflcdlcd. 

After  obferving  that  there  is  a rythmus  in  the  arterial  pulfe,  and  be- 
llowing a few  commendations  on  Galen  for  his  diligent  enquiries  on 
that  fubjed  in  his  book  Dc  Natura  et  Differentiis  Pulfuum,  he  afferts 
that  the  Chinefe,  as  they  excel  the  Europeans  in  many  things,  fo  do 
they  in  the  medicinal  art ; for  that  without  enquiring  of  their  pa- 
tients whether  their  head,  their  ftomacb,  their  (houlders,  or  any 
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other  part  of  their  body  gives  them  pain,  they  feel  both  pulfes  at  the 
fame  inllant,  and,  without  ever  failing,  pronounce  the  nature  of  the 
■diforder  with  which  the  patient  is  aiftided. 

Upon  that  controverted  quedion,  namely,  whether  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  mufic  in  confonance  or  not,  the  author,  with 
his  ufual  temerity,  delivers  thefe  as  his  fentiments ; 

4 Some  have  arrived  to  fuch  a pitch  of  folly  as  to  affert  in  their  writ* 

* ings  that  the  Concentus  of  feveral  voices  was  utterly  unknown  to 

* the  ancients  ; and  that  what  they  called  Symphony,  was  nothing 

* more  than  the  Concentus  fung  alternately.  Can  any  perfon  be  fo 
4 ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  not  to  fee  that  even  the  terms  Har- 
‘ mony.  Symphony,  and  Concentus  tedify  the  contrary  ? Who  can 

* there  be  fo  foolilh  as  to  think  that  the  choruffes  of  fingers  and 
4 troops  of  fymphonids  under  a Choro-didafculus,  did  not  fing  toge- 

* ther  but  alternately  ? Surely  if  this  had  been  the  cafe,  Seneca  mull 

* have  lied  when  he  fpoke  thus  in  Epidle  84.  “ Non  vides,  quam 
“ multorum  vocibus  chorus  condet  ? Unus  tamen  ex  omnibus  fonus 
“ redditur.  Aliqua  illic  acuta  ed,  aliqua  gravis,  aliqua  media. 
" Accedunt  viris  feminse,  interponuntur  tibiae.  Singulorum  ibi  la- 
“ tent  voces,  omnium  apparent  What  need  I bring  down  Plato, 

* Ariflotle,  Cicero,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others,  who  all  with 

* one  unanimous  confcnt  teach  us,  that  harmony  or  concentus  was 
‘ made  when  feveral  voices,  differing  in  the  acumen  and  gravity  of 
4 found,  were  equally  mingled  together  ? I make  no  mention  of 

* the  manifold  concentus  of  the  tibiae,  or  the  harmonical  fullnefs  of 
4 the  hydraulic  organ,  being  alliamed  to  dwell  any  longer  on  a 
4 thing  that  is  fo  manifed.1 

He  fays  that  the  patrons  of  this  age  infer  the  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cients with  refpedl  to  mufic  in  confonance,  from  this  circumdance,  to 
wit,  that  they  did  not  reckon  the  ditonc,  and  trihemitone,  or  femi- 
ditone,  nor  either  of  the  two  fixths,  namely,  the  greater  and  the  lefs, 
among  the  confonants  ; but  that  this  argument  is  no  better  than  that 
other  adduced  to  pcove  that  the  modern  mufic  is  more  complete  than 
the  ancient,  namely,  that  the  fydem  of  the  ancients  contained  only 

* ‘ Do  you  not  fee  how  many  voices  the  chorus  conClts  of  ? yet  there  is  but  one  found 
4 rendered  by  them  alt ; fome  voices  are  acute,  forac  grave,  and  fomc  in  the  medium  > 

* women  are  joined  with  the  men,  and  the  tibiz  are  interpofed.  In  this  cafe  the  voice 
4 of  cither  perfon  is  pot  to  be  diltinguilhed,  but  thofc  of  all  may  be  heard.’ 
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fifteen  chords,  which  islefs  by  a hexachord  than  that  of  Guido;  but 
he  fays  that  many  of  the  improvements  afcribed  to  Guido  are  erronc- 
oufly  attributed  to  him  ; for  that  in  the  framing  of  the  fcale  he  did  but 
follow  the  example  of  the  organs  and  harps  of  his  time,  which  con- 
fided refpeCfively  of  twenty  pipes  or  firings,  as  a writer  more  an- 
cient than  Guido  by  fome  ages  tefiifies. 

The  application  of  the  lyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  &c.  he  makes  to  be 
an  invention  of  no  worth ; neverthelefs  he  fays  that  the  Egyptians 
prolated  their  mufical  founds  by  the  vowels,  which  he  conceives  to 
be  the  more  convenient  practice  ; and  that  the  very  Barbarians  dif- 
tinguifhed  their  founds  by  fuch  like  lyllables  or  diminutive  words, 
long  before  the  time  of  Guido  *. 

The  arguments  of  the  imperfection  of  the  ancient  mufic,  arifing 
from  the  form  of  their  infiruments,  he  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to 
refute  ; and  hafiens  to  a defeription  of  the  ancient  hydraulic  organ, 
the  reprefentation  whereof,  as  given  by  him,  feems  to  be  but  a crea- 
• ture  of  his  own  imagination.  After  deferibing  this  inftrument, 
he  cenfures  Kepler  for  affirming  that  the  ancient  organiffs  were  no 
better  than  the  modern  Utricularii,  or  mendicant  bagpipers  ; an  ap- 
pellation which  he  fays  more  properly  belongs  to  the  modern  orga- 
nifis.  As  to  the  cantus  of  the  tibia  blown  on  by  the  mouth,  he 
thinks  it  may  be  truly  faid  that  the  modern  performers  know  no  more 
of  it  than  the  ancient  (hepherds ; and  that,  if  we  except  the  Chi- 
nefe,  who  alone  excel  in  this  kind  of  mufic,  we  fiiall  find  none  in 
this  age  that  can  pleafe  even  a moderate  ear. 

Speaking  of  the  ratios  of  chords,  and  of  pipes,  he  refutes  an 
error  of  the  elder  Galileo,  in  his  dialogues  Dc  Motu,  which  it  feems 
had  been  adopted  by  Merfennus  and  Des  Cartes,  namely,  that,  c®te- 
ris  paribus,  the  thinner  chords  yield  the  acuter  founds  ; the  contrary 
whereof  he  affirms  to  be  the  faCh 

After  having  treated  very  copioufly  on  the  Tibia:  of  the  ancients, 
and,  without  the  lcaft  evidence  from  hiftory,  diferiminated  them  into  ' 
fpecies,  fome  as  peculiar  to  the  Phrygian,  others  to  the  Dorian,  and 

* It  is  evident  from  ^his  paflage  that  Voflius  was  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  the  fyliables. 

All  men  are  fenliblc  that  mulical  founds  are  molt  enfily  prolated  by  vowels  afl'oeiated  with 
confonants,  but  none  but  aperfon  (hilled  to  fome  degree  in  mulic  knows  that  it  was  for  the 
purpofe  of  afeertaining  the  ftations  of  the  two  femitoues  in  the  diapafon  that  the  fyllablet  of 
Guido  were  taken.  ■ > 
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others  to  the  Ionian  mood,  he  proceeds  to  confider  the  inftruments  of 
the  moderns,  as  namely,  the  Harp,  the  Teftudo  or  lute,  the  Barbiton 
or  viol,  and  the  Pandura  or  violin,  the  invention  of  all  which  he  aferibes 
to  Barbarians,  for  this  notable  reafon,  that  the  necks  of  thefe  feveral  in- 
ftruments are  divided  by  thofe  tranfverfe  chords  which  we  term  frets ; 
whereas  no  fuch  appear  in  the  inftruments  of  the  ancients.  He  adds, 
that  thefe  Compendia  are  evidences  of  ignorance  in  the  modern  mu- 
ficians ; and,  lamenting  the  deplorable  ftate  of  mufic  in  his  time,  pro- 
fcfTes  to  queftion  whether  fince  that  of  Charlemagne,  the  fcience 
has  not  fuftained  a lofs  more  than  equal  to  all  the  improvements  of 
the  moderns. 

He  cenfures  very  feverely  thofe  Plafmata  or  divifions,  which  he 
fays  diftinguifli  the  modern  mufic ; and  adds,  that  both  the  Ita- 
lian and  French  fingers  abound  in  flexions;  but  that  the  Italians 
ufe  the  longer,  and  are  therefore  laughed  at  by  the  French,  who, 
to  do  them  juftice,  he  fays,  obferve  the  rythmus,  which  is  the  reafon. 
that  in  many  of  their  fongs  we  meet  with  concinnous  and  very  ele- 
gant motions.  Fie  commends  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  for  their 
diftindl  articulation  in  finging. 

After  fuch  a laboured  encomium  on  the  rythmus  of  the  ancients 
as  this  of  Vofiius  appears  to  be,  it  cannot  be  expedled  but  that  he 
fhould  treat  the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  its  fubftitute, 
with  the  greateft  contempt ; and  accordingly  he  has  delivered  his  fen- 
timents  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : ‘ To  comprehend  many  things 
‘ in  few  words,  all  the  notes  of  which  modern  mufic  confifts  are,  thcr 

* Maxima,  Longa,  Breve,  Semibreve,  Minim,  Semitninim,  Fufa,  and. 
‘ Semifufa,  which  as  they  are  barbarous  names,  fo  are  they  alfo  barba- 

* rous  and  foolifh  inventions.  If  we  have  a mind  that  the  cantus  fhould. 
*■  be  elegant  and  concinnous,  it  fhould  be  ordered  fo  that  every  fyila- 

* ble  fhould  anfwcr  to  a correfpondent  fyllable.  But  as  there  are  nO' 

* fyllables  which  are  not  cither  long  or  fhort,  and  of  thefe,  as  I have 
‘ often  faid  before,  the  fhort  confift  only  of  one  time,  and  the  long 

* of  two  ; fo  alfo  fhould  there  be  no  more  nor  no  fewer  notes  intro- 
*■  duced  than  two  forts,  to  agree  with  the  minim  and  femiminim,  as 

* they  are  commonly  called  ; for  who  is  there  that  ever  dreamt  of 
*■  fyllables  of  eight,  or  fixtecn,  or  thirty-two  tones,  or  of  others  fo 

* fhort,  that  no  fpeech  can  poflibly  exprefs  them ; who  does  not 

* laugh  at  the  found  of  one  fyllable  prolatcd  fo  flowly,  that  two  op 
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* three  heroic  verfps  may  be  moll  commodioufly  uttered  in  the  fame  * 

* time  ? Away  therefore  with  thefe  elegancies  ; and,  if  we  have  any 

* love  for  mufic,  let  us  follow  the  example  of  the  ancients  in  this  as  in 

* other  things;  for  if  wc  rcftore  the  Rythmus,  joined  to  a diftintfl  pro-. 

' nunciation  of  the  words,  fo  that  the  ancient  form  and  beauty  of 

* mufic  may  return,  all  tbcfe  common  ornaments  of  the  modern  can- 

* tus,  1 mean  the  fmall  flexions,  teretifmata  or  iterations,  fugues, 

* fyncopcs,  and  other  fuch  foolifti  artifices,  will  vanilh  as  (hades  and 

* clouds  on  the  appearance  of  the  fun 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  which  is  nothing  better  than  an  unin- 
telligible rhapfody,  the  author  is  very  lavish  in  his  cenfures  of  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  other  writers  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic ; and 
there  are  many  who  think  tljat  his  entbufiafm  and  extreme  bigotry 
have  juftly  rendered  him  liable  to  the  imputation  of  the  latter  j for 
the  proof  whereof  the  following  moll  curious  paflage  is  feledted  from 
page  62  of  his  work,  and  fubmitted  to  the  reflexion  of  the  impartial 
reader.  * Many  people  take  delight  in  the  rubbing  of  their  limbs, 

* and  the  combing  of  their  hair ; but  thefe  exercifes  would  delight 

* much  more,  if  the  fervants  at  the  baths  and  of  the  barbers  were  fo 

* Ikilful  in  this  art,  that  they  could  exprefs  any  meafures  with  their 

* fingers.  I remember  that  more  than  once  1 have  fallen  into  the 

* hands  of  men  of  this  fort,  who  could  imitate  any  meafure  of  fongs 

* in  combing  the  hair,  fo  as  fometimes  to  exprefs  very  intelligibly. 

* lambics.  Trochees,  Dadtyls,  &c.  from  whence  there  arofe  to  me  no 

* fmall  delight -j*.’ 

In  a word,  the  abovernentioned  treatife  abounds  with  evidence  of 
that  grofs  credulity  for  which  the  author  was  remarkable  J 5 nor  is 
• Page  1 atf. 

t 1 Caudcnt  complnres  membrnmm  fridlione  ct  petit  nationc  capillorom,  verum  hxe 

* ipfa  multo  magis  juvam  ft  bahtearii  et  tonforcs  adco  in  arte  ftm  fuerint  periti,  ut  quof- 

* vis  ctiarn  nnmeros  fuis  goflint  cxpiicarc  digitis.  < Non  fcmcl  recorder  me  «in  ejufmodi 

* incidiiTe  mantis,  qui  quorumvis  etiam  canticorum  motns  fuis  imitarenrur  pedlinibus,  ■ 

* ita  ut  nonnunquam  iambos  vel  trocbxos,  alias  dadtylos  tc!  aiiapxdo',  nonnunquam 
‘ amphibracbes  aut  paeonas  quam  feiliflime  exprimerent,  unde  haud  modica  oriebatur  dc- 

* ledtatio.’ 

J His  credulity,  and  alfo  tbe  Angularity  of  his  chnradtcr,  will  appear  from  the  following 
particulars,  which  Motif.  desMaizeaux  has  recorded  of  him  in  his  Life  of  St.  Erremont. 

He  fays  that  Voflius  undertlood  mod  of  the  languages  in  Europe,  without  being  able  to 
fpeak  one  of  them  well ; that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  cudoms 
of  antiquity,  but  an  utter  (Iranger  to  the  manners  of  his  own  times.  T bat  he  ptibiiOted 
books  to  prove  that  the  Septuagint  verfion  was  divinely  infpiicd,  yet  difeovered  in  conver- 
sation, and  by  his  behaviour  in  bis  lad  moments,  that  he  believed  no  revelation  at  alt : 

Cce  1 That 
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this  the  only  weaknefs  with  which  he  is  juftly  charged  5 his  partia- 
lity for  the  ancients,  his  bold  and  hafty  concluGons,  his  affciSed 
contempt  of  all  modern  improvements  in  fcience,  his  infolcnt  treat- 
ment of  fuch  as  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  and,  above  all,  his 
vanity,  have  placed  him  in  the  foremoft  rank  of  literary  coxcombs. 
As  to  his  work,  it  may  upon  the  whole  be  faid  to  be  a very  futile 
and  unfatisfadlory  difquifition. 

Giovanni  Maria  Bononcini,  a difciple  of  Gio.  Paolo  Colonna, 
maeftrodi  cappella  in  the  church  of  San  Pctronio  in  Bologna,  was  a 
celebrated  compofcr,  and  the  author  of  a treatife  printed  at  the  fame 
place  in  the  year  1673,  entitled  * MuGco  prattico,  che  breuemente 

* dimoftra  il  modo  di  giungere  alia  perfetta  cognizione  di  tutte  quelle 

* cofe,  che  concorrono  alia  compofizione  de  i Canti,  e di  cio-ch*  all” 

* Arte  del  Contrapunto  fi  ricerca.’ 

In  the  compilation  of  this  treatife  the  author  appears  to  have  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  the  writings  and  compoGtions  of  the  mod  celebrated 
Italian  muGcians,  as  well  theorifls  as  pradtical  compofers,  of  whom 
he  gives  a numerous  lilt  at  the  beginning  of  his  book.  About  the 
year  1695  he  publifhed  a fecond  part,  which  was  tranflated  into 
the  German  language,  and  printed  at  Stutgard  in  the  year  1701. 
The  fubjedt  matter  of  thefc  two  books  is,  Grd,  an  introdudlion  to 
the  fcience  of  muGc,  and  next  the  precepts  of  mufrcal  compoGtion  ; 
the  author  appears  to  be  eminently  fkilled  in  the  fcience,  but  his 
work  contains  fcarce  any  thing  but  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
others  who  had  treated  the  fubjedt  before  him  : and  indeed  this  cen- 
fure  is  fo  jullly  applicable  to  the  Italian  writers  from  the  time  of 

That  in  other  refpells  he  was  the  weakcfl  and  mod  credulous  man  alive,  being  ever 
ready  to  credit  any  extraordinary  and  wonderful  relation,  though  ever  fo  fabulous  or  ill* 
grounded.  Jit.  Evrcmont  was  ufed  to  fpend  the  fummers  with  the  court  at-  Windfor  j he 
knew,  and  frequently  converted  with  Vofiius  j the  above  is  his  character  of  him,  and  Dcs 
Mai/.eaux  has  added  to  it  many  more  particulars  rcfpe&ing  Voffiustothe  fame  purpofe. 

Monf.  Rcnaudot  in  his  Differ  tat  ions  added  to  Anciennes  Relations  dcs  hides  & de  la 
Chine,  relates  that  Vofiius,  having  had  frequent  conferences  with  bather  Martini,  while 
he  was  in  Holland,  fuperintending  the  priming  of  his  Atlas  Chinois,  made  no  fcruple  of 
believing  all  which  that  father  told  him  concerning  the  wonderful  things  in  China  j and 
that  he  did  not  flop* here  Martini  flopped,  but  proceeded  farther,  even  to  infer  as  a certain 
fall  the  antiquity  of  the  Chincfe  accounts  above  that  of  the  books  of  Mofcs.  King 
Charles  11.  who  knew  his  nature  and  character  well,  ufed  to  call  him  the  flrangcfl  man 
in  the  world,  for  * there  is  nothing/  the  king  would  fay,  ‘ which  he  refufes  to  believe, 

‘ except  the  Bible/  It  is  faid  that  Lord  Shaftefbury  alludes  to  this  inconfiflent  charaller 
of  Vofiius  in  his  Advice  to  an  Author.  Vide  C ter i flics,  vol.  1.  page  345. 

Fran- 
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Franchinus  downward,  that  the  bare  mention  of  their  works  of  this 
kind  muft  fuffice  in  our  future  memoirs  of  them. 

Of  his  mulical  compofitions  there  are  extant  ‘ Cantate  per  Camera 

* a voce  fola,’  dedicated  to  Francefco  II.  d'Efte,  reigning  duke  of 
Modena,  printed  at  Bologna  in  1677.  In  the  dedication  to  this 
work  he  promifes  in  a Ihott  time  to  puhlilh  Madrigals  for  five  voices, 
on  the  twelve  modes,  with  the  title  of  Compofizione  da  Tavolino*, 
but  whether  he  ever  pubhfhcd  them  or  not  we  are  unable  to  fay. 

* Sinfonie  a 5,  6,  7,  a 8 Infiromenti,  con  akune  aunaedue  Trom- 

* be,  feruendo  ancora  per  Violini,’  dedicated  to  his  matter  Gio. 

Paolo  Colonna,  Bologna  1685.  * Sinfonie  d tre  Inftromenti,  col 

* BafTo  per  1’ Organo.’  Bologna  1686.  Both  thefe  collections  are  in 
fait  Sonate  da  Chicfa,  and,  like  the  firtt  and  third  operas  of  Corelli, 
confift  of  flow  movements,  with  fugues  of  various  meafures  inter- 
mixed. Malles  for  eight  voices,  dedicated  to  Orazio  Maria  Bon- 
fioli,  abbat  of  the  church  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  of  which  the  au- 
thor was  maettro  di  cappella. 

There  were  three  other  eminent  muficians  of  the  name  of  Bo- 
noncini,  the  fons  of  the  above  perfon  ; the  one  named  Anto- 
nio refided  at  Modena  ; his  name  is  to  be  found  fubferibed  to  a 
recommendatory  cpittle  prefixed  to  Marcello’s  Pfalms,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1723.  Gio.  Battitta,  another  of  them,  fettled  at  Vienna, 
was  compofcr  to  the  emperor  in  1703.  Giovanni  Bononcini  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  younger  of  the  three  brothers  j he  alio  is 
one  of  thofc  many  eminent  muficians  who  joined  in  the  recommen- 
dation of  Marcello’s  Ptalms.  He  fpent  feme  years  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land ; and,  having  been  for  a time  compofcr  to  the  opera  at  London^ 
and  the  rival  of  Mr.  Handel,  a farther  account  of  him  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

Ciaude  FRANfois  Menestrier,  a French  Jefuit,  wrote  and 
publilhed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1681,  a treatife  entitled  Des  Repre- 
fentations  en  Mulique  anciennes  et  modernes.  In  this  book,  among 
a great  variety  of  curious  particulars,  is  contained  a brief  enquiry  into 
the  mufic  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  author  cites  the  tettimony 

• By  this  term  we  are  to  underfhnd  filch  vocal  compofitions  as  are  ufuaily  fung  by 
divers  perfons  in  a chamber,  or  fitting  at  a table : in  the  Mifcellanca  Muficale  of  Angelo 
Berardi,  parte  ptima,  page  41,  is  the  following  paflage  : ‘ Lo  (lile  da  camera  fi  diuide,  e 
' fi  confidera  lotto  tre  lliii.  I.  Madrigali  da  uuofiuo.  II.  Madrigali  couccruti  con  :i 

* baflb  continue.  HI.  Camilene  conccrutc  con  varic  forte  di  ftrumenti.’ 

of 
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of  Origen  to  prove  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a poem  of  the  dra- 
matic kind,  viz.  an  cpithalamium  on  occafion  of  the  nuptials  of  that 
prince,  and  was  a reprefentation  in  mufic,  and  enforces  the  argu- 
ment with  his  own  obfervations  on  the  poem  itfelf.  He  aficrts  that 
dramatic  mufic  was  introduced  into  France  in  the  time  of  the  cru- 
fades,  by  the  pilgrims,  who  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  formed 
themfelyes  as  it  were  into  choirs,  and  exhibited  ipedtacles  of  devo- 
tion, accompanied  with  mufic  and  fongs,  in  which  were  declared  the 
?ichievemcnts  and  fuffcrings  of  faints  and  martyrs,  with  fuitable  ele- 
gies. Meneftrjer  is  very  circumftantial  in  this  relation  ; and,  notwith- 
standing what  is  faid  in  vol.  III.  page  44.1,  there  feems,  upon  a review 
of  the  pafiage,  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it ; and  his  information 
is  the  more  worthy  of  note,  far  that  it  leads  us  to  a practice,  which 
it  is  highly  probable  fuggeficd  to  St.  Philip  Ncri  the  introduction  into 
Italy  of  the  oratorio  or  facred  drama,  of  which  it  is  generally  faid  he 
was  the  inventor. 

He  relates  that  in  the  year  1647,  Cardinal  Mazarine  being  defirous 
of  introducing  into  France  the  divertifements  of  Italy,  procured  a 
company  of  comedians  to  reprefent  at  the  Palais  Royal  the  drama  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydicc,  in  Italian  verfc,  with  the  mufic.  And  that 
in  1669  Lewis  XIV.  having  concluded  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees, 
and  thereby  given  peace  to  Europe,  and  being  at  leifure  to  cultivate 
the  arts,  he,  by  the  advice  of  (he  Cardinal,  eftablithed  academies  of 
painting,  (culpture,  architecture,  philofophy,  and  mathematics;  and 
by  his  Utters  patent  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1669,  granted  li*- 
berty  to  the  Sieur  Perrin  to  eilablilh  at  Paris,  and  in  other  cities,  aca- 
demies of  mufic  for  the  public  performance  of  mufical  dramas  agree- 
able to  the  practice  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  He  fays  that 
under  this  patent  Perrin  continued  for  a few  years  to  exhibit  enter- 
tainments of  this  kind,  but  that  afterwards  the  fame  was  revoked, 
and  anpther  granted  to  Lully  in  the  following  terms : 

* Lop  is  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roi  de  France  & de  Navarre,  it 

* tous  prefens  & a venir,  falut.  Lcs  Sciences  & Ics  Arts  etant  les  orne- 

* mens  les  plus  confiderables  des  Etats,  nous  n'avons  point  eu  de 

* plus  agreables  divertifiemens  depuis  que  nous  avons  donne  la  paix 

* a nos  peuplcs,  que  dc  les  faire  revivre,  en  appellant  pres  de  nous 
‘ tous  ceux  qui  fe  font  acquis  la  reputation  d’y  exceller,  non  feule- 

* rnent  dans  l'ctendue  de  notre  Royaume ; mais  aufil  dans  les  Pays 

* ctrangers : & pour  lcs  obligor  d'avantagede  s’y  perfeClionncr,  nous 

• les 
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* les  avons  honorcs  des  marques  de  ndtre  eftime,  & de  ndtre  bien- 

* veillancc  : 6c  comme  entre  les  Arts  Liberaux,  la  Mufique  y tient  un 

* des  premiers  rangs,  nous  aurions  dans  le  deffein  de  la  faire  reuffir 
‘ avec  tous  ccs  avantages,  par  nos  Lettres  patentes  du  28  Juin,  1669. 

* accorde  au  Sieur  Perrin  une  permifllon  d’etablir  en  ndtre  bonne 
4 Ville  de  Paris,  & autres  de  ndtre  Royaume,  des  Academies  de  Mu- 

* fique  pour  chanter  en  public  des  pieces  de  Theatre,  comme  ii  fe 

* pratique  en  Italic,  en  Allemagne,  6c  en  Angleterre.  Mais  ayant 
4 dte  depuis  informe  que  les  peines  6c  les  foins  que  ledit  Perrin  a 
‘ pris  pour  cet  etabliflement,  n’ont  pu  feconder  pleinement  ndtre  in- 

* tention  & elever  la  Mufique  au  point  que  nous  nous  Tenons  promis ; 

* nous  avons  cru  pour  mieux  reiifitr  qu’il  etoit  a propos  d’en  donner 
4 la  conduite  a une  perfonne,  dont  Texperience,- 6c  la  capacite  nous- 
4 fuffent  connues,  6c  qui  eut  aflez  de  fufiifince  pour  fournir  des  eleves 
4 tant  pour  bien  chanter,  6c  atftionner  l’ur  le  Theatre,  qu  a drefier  des^ 
4 bandes  de  Violons,  Flutes,  6c  autres  inftrumens.  A ces  Caufes  bien 

* informez  de  Tintelligence,  6c  grande  connoiflance  que  s’eft  acquis 
‘ ndtre  cher  6c  bien-ame  Jean  Baptifte  Lully,  au  fait  dc  la  Mufique, 

* dont  il  nous  a donne,  6c  donne  journellement  de  tres-agreablea 
r preuves  depuis  plufieurs  annees,  qu’il  s’eft  attache  a ndtre  lervice, 

* qui  nous  ont  convie  de  Thonorer  de  la  charge  de  Surintcndant,  6c 

* Compofiteur  de  la  Mufique  de  ndtre  chambre  ; Nous  avons  audit 

* Sieur  Lully,  permis  6c  accorde,  permettons  6c  accordons  par  ces 
‘ prefentes,  Ggnces  de  ndtre  main  d’etablir  une  Aoodemie  Royale  dc 

* Mufique  dans  ndtre  bonne  Ville  de  Paris,  qui  l’era  compofee  de  tel 

* nombre,  6c  qualite  de  perfonnes  qu’il  avifera  bon  ctre,  que  nous 

* choifirons  6c  arretcrons,  fur  le  rapport  qu’il  nous  en  fera  pour  faire- 

* des  reprefentations  devant  nous,  quand  il  nous  plaira,  des  pieces  do 

* Mufique  que  feront  composes,  tant  en  vers  Francois  qu’aotre 

* langues  etrangcres,  pareillcs,  aux  Academies  d'ltalie,  6cc.’ 

This  book  farther  contains  many  curious  accounts  of  public 
fpedlacles,  dramatic  and  mufical  reprefentations  in.  fundry  courts  of 
Europe,  upon  occafion  of  the  marriages  and  births  of  princes,  and 
ether  folcmnities. 

Meneflrier  alfo  publiflied,  in  1682,  a traift  entitled  Des  Ballets  an- 
ciennes  et  modernes  felon  les  Regies  du  Theatre.  The  general  con- 
tents whereof  are  inferred  in  the  A6t.  Erudit.  Lipfise.  The  au- 
thor died  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  January,  1705. 
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Johann  Pachelbel,  a celebrated  organifl  and  compofer  of  mu- 
lie,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  on  the  firfl  day  of  September,  1653. 
Difeovering  in  his  early  youth  a flrong  inclination  to  liberal  fludies, 
particularly  mufic,  he  was  provided  by  his  parents  with  the  ablefl 
inflrudlors  that  could  be  procured.  His  mailer  for  the  harpfichord 
was  Heinrich  Schemmern  of  Nuremberg,  under  whofe  tuition  he 
remained  for  a few  years ; after  which  he  went  to  Altdorft,  meaning 
there  to  have  finilhed  his  ftudies,  but,  finding  himfelf  flraitened  in 
his  circumllances,  having  obtained  permiffion  of  abfence  for  one  year, 
he,  for  the  fake  of  a better  fubfillcncc,  and  greater  improvement,  re- 
moved to  the  Gymnafium  Pocticum  in  Regenfburg,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  profecuting  his  fludies,  particularly  in  mufic, 
with  fo  much  diligence,  that  the  fame  of  his  proficiency  fpred 
throughout  Germany.  Upon  his  quitting  Regenfburg  he  went  to 
Vienna,  and  became  vicar  to  the  organifl  of  the  church  of  St.  Ste- 
phen in  that  city.  This  fituation,  though  attended  with  but  little 
profit,  was  very  agreeable  to  him,  as  it  procured  him  the  acquain- 
tance and  friendfhip  of  the  famous  Johann  Cafpar  Kerl  then  chapcl- 
mafler  at  Vienna.  In  1675  Pachelbel  had  a call  to  Eifenach,  which 
he  readily  accepted,  and  upon  his  arrival  was  preferred  to  the  dignity 
of  court  organifl.  In  1678  he  removed  to  Erfurth,  and  for  twelve 
years  was  eminently  diflinguifhcd  in  that  city.  In  1690  he  was  in 
vited  to  Stutgard,  but  that  city  being  threatened  with  an  invafion  of 
the  French,  he  quitted  it  foon  after  his  arrival,  and  fettled  at  Gotha. 
In  1 69 5 George  Cafpar  Weckcr,  who  had  been  for  many  years  orga- 
nifl of  Nuremberg,  died,  and  Pachelbel  received  an  invitation  to  fuc- 
cecd  him,  which  he  readily  embraced,  being  defirous  of  a fcttlement 
in  his  native  country  j and  in  that  flation  he  continued  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  which  was  the  third  of  March,  1706,  or,  as  VValther 
rather  thinks,  about  Candlemas,  1705.  Pachelbel  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  mofl  excellent  of  thole  German  organifls,  of  whom  Kerl 
is  accounted  the  father.  He  laboured  in  the  improvement  of  the 
grand  and  full  flyle  on  the  organ,  and  was  no  lefs  folicitous  to  per- 
fect the  vocal  mufic  of  the  church.  The  works  publifhed  by  him 
arc  but  few,  being  only  four  Funeral  Hymns,  compofed  at  Erfurth 
in  the  time  of  the  peflilence  that  then  raged  there,  and  publithed  at 
the  fame  place  j and  feven  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafs,  and 
Airs  with  variations,  both  printed  at  Nuremberg. 
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Joachim  Meyer  was  a dodtor  of  laws,  and  profcflor  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Gottingen,  where,  in  the  year  1686,  he  was  a!fo  appoint- 
ed profcflor  of  mufic,  and  Cantor  Figuralis.  Thefe  employments  he 
held  for  the  fpace  of  about  ten  years,  when,  retaining  to  hitnfelf  the 
bare  title  if  profeflor  of  mufic,  he  rclinquilhed  the  practice  of  it,  and 
•gave  ledfures  on  hiflory  and  public  law.  Upon  the  death  of  Julius 
Dranfzfeld  he  became  redlor  of  the  college,  but  at  the  end  of  three 
years  quitted  that  honourable  flation  on  account  of  his  age  and  infir- 
mities, when,  as  the  reward  of  his  great  merit,  he  was  permitted  to 
receive  and  enjoy  all  his  falaries  and  emoluments,  with  the  addition 
of  a penfion.  He  nevcrthelefs  continued  to  refidc  in  his  college, 
and,  being  efleemed  one  of  the  ableft  lawyers  of  his  time,  was  fre- 
quently called  on  to  aflirt  at  confultations  with  the  members  of  the 
ftate,  and  thole  of  that  profcfllpn,  till  the  year  1732,  in  which  he  died. 
In  the  year  1726  he  published  a tradl  entitled  tlnborgcriffTiclir 
tmudtrn  uber  bic  pculirfic  tngrcnficnc  Theatrili&ljcJurtfjnwMUSIC, 
in  which  he  very  feverely  cenfures  fundry  of  hiscontemporaries,  who, 
by  the  levity  of  their  compofitions,  had  confounded  the  ecclefiaflic 
with  the  theatric  flyle. 

Johann  Kuhnau,  the  fon  of  a fifherman  of  Geyfingen,  a town 
near  Altenberg,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  four  miles  diftant  from 
Drcfden,  was  an  eminently  learned  and  fkilful  mufician.  In  the 
year  1684  he  was  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Leipfic  ; 
and,  while  he  was  in  that  flation  wrote  a diflertation  De  Juribus 
circa  Muficos  Ecclefiaflicos,  and  afterwards  defended  it  againfl  the 
cenfures  of  his  adverfaries.  In  1689  he  publifhed  leflons  for  the 
harpfichord  in  two  volumes,  and,  in  1696,  feven  Sonatas,  entitled 
Clabicrrjfnicfitc,  that  is  to  fay,  ftuits  of  the  Clavier  j and,  in  1700, 
fix  Sonatas  entitled  2&ibliftl}£  IJiftorini  * ; and,  in  the  fame  year,  to 
filence  the  clamours  of  fome  ignorant  men  of  his  profeffion,  who  en- 
vying his  merit  and  reputation,  had  libelled  him,  he  wrote  a final! 
trad,  which  he  entitled  the  Mufical  Quackfalver.  In  the  fame 
year,  1700,  Kuhnau  was  appointed  Diredor  Mufices  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Leipfic,  in  which  flation  he  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  June, 
J722,  in  the  fixty-tbird  year  of  his  age,  and  was  fucceedcd  in  that 

• A modern  author,  Francis  I.uftig,  of  Groningen,  in  a treatife  entitled  ‘ Inleiding 
‘ tot  de  Mufykkunde,’ takes  notice  of  this  work,  and  fays  that  in  it  is  a lively  reprefenu- 
tion,  in  mufical  notes,  of  David  manfully  combsting  Goliah. 

Vol. IV.  D d d bonour- 
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honourable  pod  by  John  Sebadian  Bach.  Erned  Wilhelm  Hertzog, 
a German  count  palatine,  and  a magidrate  of  Merfeburg,  has  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  Kuhnau  in  a difeourfe  entitled  ‘ Memoria 

* beate  defundti  diredloris  chori  mufices  Lipfienfis,  Dn.  Johannis  Kuh- 

* nau,  polyhiftoris  mufici,  & reliqua,  fummopere  incluti,  &c.’  print- 
ed at  Leiplic  in  1722,  and  therein  extols  him  for  his  (kill  * in  Theo- 

* logid,  in  Jure,  in  Oratorisi,  in  Poefi,  in  Algebra  et  Mathefi,  in 

* Linguis  cxoticis,  et  in  Re  Mufica.’  He  left  behind  him  two  ma- 
nuferipts  in  Latin,  which  have  never  yet  been  publiflied,  the  one  en- 
titled * Traflatus  dc  Monochordo,  feu  Mufica  antiqua  ac  hodierna, 

* occafione  Tetrachordi,  non  ad  Sydema  tantum,  fed  & Melopceiam 

* accommodati,  cum  pravio  Pradudio  e penu  Mathefcos  purse  de- 

* promto,  ac  ledlorem  ad  intelligenda,  quae  in  hoc  operc  trattantur, 

* pra?parante.’  The  other  manufeript  abovementioned  is  entitled 

* Difputatio  de  Triade  Harmonics!.’ 

Johann  Kropffgantz  was  the  Ion  of  a burgomader  of  a fmall 
town  in  Germany  named  Arnfhaug,  who  was  himfelf  a good  mufi- 
cian  and  lutenid.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1668,  at  Neudadt  on  the 
Orla  in  Oderland.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  began  to  play  on  the  lute  j 
and,  having  been  removed  to  Leipfic  for  farther  inflrudlion,  he,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  became  a great  proficient  on  that  indrument. 
Being  intended  by  his  father  for  the  profellion  of  a merchant,  and 
not  of  a mufidan,  Kropffgantz  laid  afidc  his  indrument,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  bufinefs,  and,  in  a courfe  of  years,  became  a merchant  at 
Breflau.  After  fome  years  continuance  in  trade,  he  was  moved 
by  an  irrefidible  defire  to  betake  himfelf  again  to  mufic;  and 
took  lefTons  in  the  theory,  and  alfo  in  the  practice,  on  his  favourite 
indrument,  from  the  abled  maders,  namely,  Schuchart  and  Mcley, 
who  was  then  lately  returned  from  Paris,  and  others  no  lefs  eminent. 
He  continued  in  this  courfc  for  twenty-five  years,  till,  having  the 
misfortune  to  diflocate  his  right  hand,  he  had  nothing  left  to  employ 
him  but  the  dudy  of  the  theory  of  mufic,  which  he  purlued  with 
great  ardour.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain  ; he  left  three 
children,  viz.  two  fons  and  a daughter,  who  were  all  excellent  per- 
formers on  the  lute ; the  latter,  named  Johanna  Eleonora,  was  born 
on  the  fifth  of  Novemher,  1710;  and  it  was  for  many  years  a kind 
of  falhion  for  the  nobility  and  drangers,  whofe  occafions  drew  them 
to  Breflau,  to  vifit  her,  and  be  entertained  with  her  fine  performance. 
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Gabriel  Nivers  was  one  of  the  four  organifts  of  the  chapel  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  alfo  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris  j 
he  was  the  author  of  a very  learned  and  curious  traifl,  entitled  Dif- 
fertation  fur  le  Chant  Gregorien,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1683*.  The 
occafion  of  writing  this  book  was,  that  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  in 
the  courfe  of  fo  many  years  as  had  elapfed  fince  its  original  inftitu- 
tion,  had  been  greatly  corrupted.  Nivers  undertook  to  reflorc  it  to 
its  original  purity,  in  order  to  which  he  had  rccourfe  to  ancient  ma- 
nuferipts,  and  particularly  thofe  numerous  tracts  on  the  inodes  or 
tones  from  the  time  of  Guido  and  Berno  the  abbat,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
courfe  of  this  hidory  j and  in  this  laborious  tafk  Nivers  fuccceded  fo 
well,  that  be  reftored  the  church-mufic  of  France  to  its  original 
purity  and  fitnplicity  ; and,  agreeable  to  his  correflions,  the  anti- 
phonary of  the  Gallican  church  was  republillicd  by  the  exprefs  com- 
mand of  the  king  himfelf. 

The  DifTertation  fur  1c  Chant  Gregorien  is  a fmall  oftavo  volume, 
divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  entitled  as  follows: 

Chapitre  I.  Dc  l’origine,  6c  dc  1'cxccllcnce  du  Chant  Gregorien. 
Chap  II.  Du  Futility  du  Chant  de  l'Eglife,  6c  de  fes  effets.  Chap.  III. 
Contre  les  Herctiques  & tous  ceux  qui  blafment  1c  Chant  de  l’Eglife. 
Chap.  IV.  Quc  lc  Chant  Gregorien  ou  Romain,  ayant  e(lc  communi- 
que, & s’cftant  repandu  dans  toutes  les  Eglifes  des  Dioc6fes  6c  des 
Ordres  Rcligieux,  a efte  chang6  6c  corrompu  cn  plufieurs  parties. 
Chap.  V.  Que  le  Chant  Romain,  ou  lc  Chant  Gregorien  mefine  a 
Rome,  a cfle  corrompu  en  quelqucs  parties,  quoy  que  neantmoins  il 
y foil  rede  le  plus  pur  6c  le  plus  correct  de  tous.  Chap.  VI.  De  la. 
facilite  qu’i!  y avoit  de  corrompre  le  Chant  Gregorien,  6c  dc  la  ne- 
cefiite  qu’il  y a de  le  corriger.  Chap.  VII.  Des  abus  qui  fe  font 

* Before  this  time,  but  at  what  puticutar  period  is  not  sfeertained,  a French  eede- 
fiaftfe.  named  Jumillac,  publilhcd  a tract  entitled  La  Science  Cc  Pratique  du  Pleinchanr, 
elteemed  the  belt  of  its  kind.  Hilt.  Muf.  tom. IV.  page  80.  In  1678  an  author  named 
Gerolaruo  Contour,  Maeltro  dc’  Novizi.  e Vicario  net  Conveoto  rii  Francefco  di  To- 
rino, publilhcd  a traft  cntiiled  Artnonra  Gregoriana,  containing  the  rudiments  of  the 
Cantus  Ecclcliallicus  In  168a  was  publilhcd  a work  entitled  Cantore  addotrinato,  by 
Matteo  Coferati,  the  preface  to  which  is  a difeourfc  • dell'  origine  e progretfi  del  Canto 
Ecdctiaftico,  written  by  Franceftu  C'onacci,  a prirftof  Florence.  In  ibSb  was  publiih- 
ed  at  Milan,  II  Canto  fccclefiallico,  by  Marzio  F.rculco,  in  which,  belidcs  the  necelTary 
inltruCtions  for  the  Cantus  Ecdeliallictit,  are  contained  the  forms  of  the  molt  folenin  func- 
tiotis  in  the  Romilh  fervice.  But  the  molt  copious  trcatiic  on  the  fubjed  is  one  with 
the  title  of  Iltruzioni  Corali,  by  Domenico  Scorpione,  maeltro  di  cappclla,  e del  Canto 
ncl  Sagro  Scminario  di  Ucnevento,  printed  at  Bcncvcnto  in  1702. 
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gliflcz  dans  la  manicre  de  chanter  le  Pleinchant,  Chap.  VIII.  Des 
abus  commis  au  Chant  Gregorien  dans  plufieurs  parties  dc  l’Office  di- 
vin, contre  les  Regies  de  la  fcience,  prouvez  par  lcs  termes  de  l'Epif- 
tre  de  faint  Bernard,  conformement  aux  mcfmcs  Regies.  Chap.  IX, 
Du  nombre,  des  figures,  6c  de  l’ufage  des  Caradteres  du  Pleinchant. 
Chap.  X.  De  la  quantite  dcs  Notes.  Chap.  XI.  Du  commencement 
de  l'Office  divin.  Chap.  XII.  Des  Antiennes.  Ou  il  ell  traite  a for.d 
dcs  huit  Tons  de  l'Eglife.  Chap.  XIII.  Des  Pfeaumes.  Oil  il  eft  traite 
a fond  dc  leurs  Terminaifons  differentes  6c  fpecifiqucs  felon  les  huit 
Tons  du  Chant  Gregorien.  Chap.  XIV.  Des  Capitules  6c  dcs  Ref- 
pons.  Chap.  XV.  Des  Ilyrunes.  Chap.  XVI.  Des  Cantiqucs. 
Chap.  XVII,  Des  autres  Parties  de  l’Office  divin.  Chap,  dernier. 
Que  le  Chant  Gregorien  eft  le  plus  authentique,  6c  le  plus  confidcr- 
able  de  tous  les  Chants  Ecclcfiaftiques. 

At  the  end  of  the  Dificrtation  are  the  forms  of  the  offices,  with  the 
mufical  notes  adjufted  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  au- 
thors. Thcfc  are  entitled  • Formula;  Cantus  ordinarii  Officii  divini,’ 
they  dired  the  intonation  of  the  prayers,  the  books  of  the  prophets, 
the  cpiftles,  the  gofpels,  the  verficles,  the  office  for  the  dead,  and 
other  parts  of  divine  l'crvice ; and  are  followed  by  a ihort  difeourfe, 
entitled  * Tradlatus  de  modis  canendi  Plalmos  6c  Cantica,  fccunduin 
* odto  Cantus  Gregoriani  tonos,’  including  a formula  of  the  eight 
tones,  entitled  Tabula  Tonorum.  After  thcfc  follow  fix  litanies, 
the  Stabat  Mater,  fundry  anthems  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a prayer 
for  the  king,  all  with  mufical  notes. 

The  author  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been  well  Ikilled  in  ec- 
cJefiaftical  hiftory,  and  to  have  red  to  good  purpofe  the  writings  of 
Amalarius  Fortunatus,  bt.  Bernard,  Durandus,  Cardinal  Bona,  and 
other  of  the  Roman  rituals  (Is  In  fhort,  the  Dificrtation  fur  le  Chant 
Gregorien  is  a moft  entertaining  and  valuable  work,  and  is  the  beft 
hiftory  of  church-mufic  any  where  extant. 

In  the  year  1697  Nivcrs  publillied  at  Amfterdam,  Traite  de  la 
Compofitionc  de  Mufique.  This  work  was  printed  with  a Dutch 
tranflation  by  Eftienne  Roger,  and  is  dedicated  to  a merchant  at  Am- 
fterdam, named  Abraham  Maubach.  In  the  general  catalogue  of 
books  printed  at  Paris,  publillied  in  the  year  1729,  quarto,  the  two 
following  articles  are  afcribed  to  Nivcrs,  Lc  premier  Livre  des  Mo- 
tets, and  Le  premier  Livre  des  Pieces  d’Orgue. 

Matteo 
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M ATT£  O SIUOKELL1  ROMAJJO, 

j CANT.  DKLLA  CAPP.  PONT. 

I 

l 

I MDCLXII. 


Matteo  Simoneili,  was  a finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel  in  the 
year  1662,  and  was,  in  the  language  of  the  Italian  writers,  a 
grand  contrapuntift ; for  which  reafon,  as  alfo  for  his  excellency  in  the 
church  fiyle,  of  which  he  gave  proofs  in  a variety  of  compofitions 
for  the  mod  folcmn  of  the  pontifical  fun&ions,  he  was  Ayled  the  Pa- 
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leftrina  of  his  time.  Nor  was  he  more  celebrated  for  learning  and 
fkill  in  his  profcfiion,  than  for  his  afiiduity  and  fuccefs  in  teaching 
the  fciencc  and  pradlice  of  mufic  to  others.  lie  was  the  inftrudlor 
of  a great  number  of  pupils,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  the  firft  mafter 
to  Corelli.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  compofitions  of  his  were 
ever  publifhed,  but  his  works  are  preferved  with  great  care  in  the 
college  of  the  pontifical  fingers  at  Rome. 

Giovanni  Legkenzi  was  organift  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Bergamo,  afterwards  maeftro  di  cappella  in  the  church 
della  Spirito  Santo  in  Ferrara  : and  in  his  latter  years  maeftro  di  cap- 
pella of  the  church  of  St-  Mark  at  Venice.  The  works  of  this  au- 
thor confift  of  Malles,  Motets,  Sonate  per  Chiefa  and  da  Camera, 
Pfalms,  Litanies,  and  Cantatas.  His  opera  XIV.  is  entitled  * Echi 

* di  Rivercnza  di  Cantate,  e Canzoni  a gli  Applaud  fefteggianti 
' nc  gli  Himenci  dellc  Altezzc  Sereniff.  di  Maria  Anna  Arci- 
' ducheffa  d*  Aufiria,  e Gio.  Guglielmo  Prencipe  Co.  Palatino 

* del  Reno,  &c.’  being  twenty-four  Cantatas,  a voce  fola,  publilh- 
ed  at  Bologna  in  1678.  The  laft  of  his  publications  is  his  Opera 
XVII.  entitled  * Motetti  Sacri  a Voce  fola  con  tre  Sromenti,’  pub- 
lilhed  in  169a.  Lcgrenzi  was  the  mailer  of  Antonio  Lotti,  of  Ve- 
nice, his  fiicceiibr  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark ; and  alfo  of  Michael 
Angelo  Gafparini,  a brother,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  Francefco  Gafparini, 
both  of  whom  redded  in  the  houfe  of  Lcgrenzi  in  the  year  1686, 
for  thepurpofe  of  receiving  his  inftrudtions. 

Giovanni  Battista  Bassani,  maeftro  di  cappella  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Bologna,  was  a very  voluminous  compofer  of  mu- 
fic, having  given  to  the  world  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  different 
works.  He  is  equally  celebrated  both  as  a compofer  for  the  church 
and  for  concerts,  and  Was  betides  a celebrated  performer  on  the  vio- 
lin, and,  as  it  is  faid,  taught  Corelli  on  that  inftrument.  His  com- 
pofitions confift  of  Maffes,  Pfalms,  Motets  with  inftrumental  parts, 
and  Sonatas  for  violins  ; his  fifth  opera  in  particular,  containing 
twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafs,  is  much  efieemed ; it  is 
written  in  a ftyle  wonderfully  grave  and  pathetic,  and  abounds  with 
evidences  of  great  learning  and  fine  invention.  The  firft  and  third 
cpeiasof  Corelli  arc  apparently  formed  after  the  model  of  this  work. 

Baffani  was  one  of  the  firft  who  compofed  motets  for  a fingle 
voice,  with  accompaniments  of  violins ; a pradtice  which  is  liable 
to  objedtion,  as  it  afiimilates  church- mufic  too  nearly  to  that  of  the 
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chamber  ; and  of  his  folo-motets  it  mull  be  confeil'ed  that  they  differ 
in  Ryle  but  little  from  opera  airs  and  cantatas  ; two  operas  of  them, 
viz.  the  eighth  and  the  thirteenth,  were  printed  in  London,  by  Pcar- 
fon,  above  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  title  of  Harmonia  Feftiva  : many 
of  the  mailers  here  gave  them  to  their  fcholars  as  lcffons  j and  there 
are  ladies  now  living,  who  had  Mr.  Robinfon,  the  late  organill  of 
Wellminfler  abbey,  for  their  mailer,  who  yet  fing  to  the  harpfichord 
thofe  two  favourite  airs  of  Baffani,  Quid  Arma,  quid  Bella,  and  Al- 
ligeri  Amores. 

Ercole  Bernabei,  a Roman  by  birth,  and  a difciple  of  Hora- 
tio Bcnevoli,  fucceeded  Kerl  as  chapel- mailer  to  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, Ferdinando  Maria.  After  that  he  was  called  to  the  fame  office 
in  the  church  of  San  Luigi  de' Franceli  in  Rome;  and  at  length, 
upon  the  deceafe  of  Bcnevoli,  maellro  di  cappella  of  the  pontifical 
chapel.  He  was  the  mailer  of  Steffani,  and  died  about  the  year 
1690.  In  the  year  1669  he  publilhed  at  Rome  a fine  colledlion  of 
Madrigals  for  three  and  four  voices.  At  his  dcceafe,  viz.  in  1691, 
a collection  of  Motets,  compofed  by  Bernabei,  was  publilhed  at  Mu- 
nich, and,  fome  years  after,  another  at  Amllerdam. 

Agostino  Steffani  was  born  about  the  year  1650,  at  Callello 
Franco,  a fmall  frontier  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice  *.  Of  his 
family  or  defeent  nothing  certain  is  known  j nor  is  there  any  further 
ground  for  conjecture,  than  his  having  in  his  infancy  been  a finger  in 
fome  neighbouring  cathedral  church  or  chapel ; a circumllance,  from 
which  we  may  at  lealt  conclude  that  his  parents  were  not  diilinguilh- 
ed  for  their  rank  in  life. 

His  want  of  the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  was  however  am- 
ply recompenfed  by  thofe  extraordinary  talents  that  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  with,  among  which  an  excelleallvoice  was  perhaps  not 
the  lealt.  He  had  not  ferved  above  two  years  in  the  choir,  when  a 
nobleman  of  Germany,  who  had  been  at  Venice  to  be  prefent  at  the 
diverfions  of  the  carnival,  happened  upon  fome  public  occafion  to 
hear  him  fing,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  voice  and  appearance, 
that,  upon  application  to  the  chapcl-mallcr,  he  procured  his  dis- 
charge from  the  choir,  and  took  him  to  Bavaria,  the  place  of  his 

* Walthcr  fays  he  was  bom  at  Leipfic,  though  hii  name  feems  to  indurate  that  he  was 
an  Italian  ; bur  Mr.  Handc),  who  knew  bim  intimately,  and  furnidied  mod  of  the  parti* 
culars  contained  in  this  memoir,  gave  the  author  the  above  account  of  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 
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rcfidence.  At  the  expence  of  this  beneficent  perfon  was  Steffani 
maintained,  and  indrutded  in  all  the  branches  of  ufeful  and  ornamen- 
tal learning : the  diredlion  of  his  mufical  ftudies  in  particular  was 
committed  to  Signor  Ercole  Bernabei,  then  chapel-mafler  to  the 
eledor  of  Bavaria,  and  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  maders  of  his 
time.  What  proficiency  he  made  under  him  will  bed  appear  from 
his  works ; and  what  opinion  of  his  merit  his  tutor  entertained,  may 
be  inferred  from  that  Arid  friendfliip,  which  for  many  years  fub- 
fided  between  them.  It  is  needlefs,  as  Steffani  was  a native  of  Italy, 
to  fay  that  he  was  of  the  Romilh  perfuafion  t however  it  mud  not 
be  omitted,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  requed  of  his  munificent 
patron,  who  was  defirous  of  making  the  learned  education  he  had 
bedowed  on  him  the  means  of  fome  further  advantage,  our  author 
at  the  proper  age  received  ordination,  and  foon  afterwards  became 
entitled  to  an  appellation,  by  which  indeed  he  is  now  mod  common- 
ly didinguilhed,  viz.  that  of  Abbatc  or  Abbot. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  dudies  he  had  compofed  feveral  Maffcs,  Mo- 
tets, Hymns,  Kyries,  Magnificats,  and  other  effays  in  the  church- 
dyle,  which  he  thought  proper  now  to  exhibit,  and  they  were  occa- 
fionally  performed  in  the  chapel  at  Munich,  fo  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tation, that  Ernedus  Augudus,  duke  of  Brunfwic,  the  father  of  king 
George  I.  though  a protedant  prince,  being  a paflionate  lover  of 
mufic,  invited  him  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  and,  as  it  faid,  confer- 
red on  him  the  employment  of  mader  of  his  chapel  *,  and  commit- 
ted to  his  care  the  management  of  the  opera,  an  entertainment  which 
had  then  but  lately  found  its  way  into  Germany.  This  latter  truft, 
however  agreeable  it  might  be  to  his  inclination,  was  the  occafion  of 
great  unealinefs  to  him  j for,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  ignorance 
or  petulance  of  the  perflk  employed  to  fing,  it  was  fometimes  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  Audy  their  parts,  fo 
as  to  do  judice  to  the  compofer;  and  even  when  their  condefccnfion 
was  greated  in  this  refpedt,  fo  many  feuds  and  jealoufies  were  conti- 
nually arifing  among  them,  as  frequently  difappointed  an  illudrious 
audience  of  their  entertainment.  This  particular  is  in  fome  degree  ve- 
rified by  what  is  related  of  the  ele&or’s  fon,  the  late  king  Geo.  I.  who. 


• It  !■  rather  to  be  fuppofetl  that  Steffani's  employment  was  director  of  the  eleflor’a 
chamber  mcfic  j for  he  was  of  the  Romilh  communion,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
fcrvice  in  the  electoral  chapel  it  according  to  the  Lutheran  tituaL 

upon 
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upon  fomefuch  occafion  as  this,  prevailed  on  our  author  to  refign  his 
charge  for  a ffiort  time  to  him,  imagining  perhaps  that  his  rank  and 
quality  might  give  him  a better  title  to  command  this  fet  of  people, 
than  even  the  great  merit  of  their  manager ; but  he  was  foon  con- 
vinced of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  for  in  a few  days  he  quit- 
ted it,  and  left  them  to  themfelves,  declaring  that  he  could  with 
much  more  eafe  command  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  than  ma- 
nage a company  of  opera  fingers. 

The  earlier  compofitions  of  Steffiani  were  for  the  church,  and  con- 
fided of  Mafl’es  and  Motets ; bat,  being  fettled  in  Germany,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  wholly  to  the  dudy  of  fecular  mufic,  and  compofed 
fundry  operas,  as  namely,  Alexander  the  Great,  Orlando,  Enrico,  Al- 
cides,  Alcibiades,  Atalanta,  II  Trionfodel  Fato,  and  Le  Rivali  Con- 
cord!, which  being  tranflated  from  the  Italian  into  the  German  lan- 
guage, were  performed  at  Hamburg  between  the  years  1694  and 
1700.  He  alio  compofed  a few  madrigals  in  five  parts  j a very  fine 
one  of  his,  * Gettano  il  Re,’  is  frequently  performed  in  the  Academy 
of  ancient  Mufic,  as  is  alfo  one  of  his  motets,  * Qui  diligit  Mariam,’ 
the  fcores  whereof  were  prefents  from  himfelf  to  the  fociety.  A 
ffiort  duet,  and  an  air  from  fome  of  his  operas  was  introduced  into 
the  Engliffi  opera  of  Thomyris  Queen  of  Scythia,  performed  at 
Drury-lane  theatre  in  1708,  and  adapted  feverally  to  the  words, 
* Prithee  leave  me,’  and  * Farewell  love.’ 

But  the  mod  celebrated  of  all  his  works  are  his  duets,  compofed 
for  two  voices,  with  no  other  accompanyment  than  a bafs  calculated 
fimply  to  fudain  the  harmony  without  encreafing  in  effedt  the  num- 
ber of  parts.  It  is  probable  that  he  might  apply  his  dudies  fo  much 
to  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  in  compliance  with  the  tade  of  the 
ladies  about  the  court  ; for  it  is  obfervablc  that  the  poetry  of  them  is 
altogether  of  the  amatory  kind*;  and  it  appears  by  little  memoran- 
dums in  feveral  copies,  that  many  of  his  duets  were  compofed  at  the 
requed  of  divers  ladies  of  didimdion  ; and  that  fome  of  them  were 
made  for  their  own  private  practice  and  amufement.  Who  the  par- 

• The  words  of  thefe  poems  were  compofed  by  the  Marquis  dc  Ariberti,  Sig.  Conte 
Palmieri,  Abbate  Guidi,  hereafter  menliuned  in  the  life  of  Correlli,  Sig  Averara.  and 
Ahbate  Hortenfio  Mauro : this  tail  named  perfon  wrote  alfo  the  words  (or  twelve  duets, 
which  Mr.  Handel  compofed  for  the  practice  of  the  late  queen  Caroline  when  Hie  was 
princefs  of  Wales,  who  greatly  admired  this  kind  of  compotiuou. 
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ticular  pcrfons  were  we  are  at  a lofs  to  difeover,  as  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  only  by  initial  letters,  denoting  their  quality,  except  in  the 
inftance  of  the  two  duets  beginning  ‘ Inquieto  mio  cor,’  and  * Che 
* volete,'  thefe  appearing  to  have  been  made  for  and  fung  by  her 
highnefs  the  Elcftrefs  of  Brandenburg  *. 

Of  thefe  corapofitions  it  is  their  lead;  praife  that  Mr.  Handel  pro- 
fefled  but  to  imitate  them,  in  twelve  ducts  which  he  compofed  for 
the  pradice  of  the  late  queen  Caroline.  Matthefon  remarks  of 
Steffani’s  duets,  that  they  are  imitations  in  the  unifon  and  o&ave, 
and  for  the  molt  part  they  are  fo.  By  this  circumftance  they  fland 
eminently  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  defultory  compolitions  that  bear 
the  name  of  duets,  in  which  the  air,  whatever  it  be,  is  deferted  be- 
fore it  has  well  reached  the  ear;  as  alfo  from  thofe  other,  in  which 
the  accompanyment  is  no  better  than  the  inGpid  harmony  of  thirds 
and  Gxths  -f-. 

The  charaCteriftic  of  thefe  compoGtions  is  fine  and  elegant  melody, 
original  and  varied  modulation,  and  a contexture  of  parts  fo  clofe, 
that  in  fome  inftances  canton  itfelf  is  fcarcely  ftriCter  ; and,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  this  connection  is  maintained  with  fuch  art,  as  not 
to  affeCt  the  air  naturally,  or  fuperinduce  the  necefiity  of  varying  it 
in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  harmony.  But  as  thefe  compofi- 
tions  exceed  the  power  of  verbal  defeription,  the  following,  which 
is  a duct  of  Steffani,  in  the  king's  collection,  mull  tcfiify  to  their 
merits. 

* This  mult  hive  been  the  admired  lady  Sophia  Dorothea,  only  daughter  of  the  afore- 
faid  duke  of  Brunfwic,  and  filter  to  the  late  king,  and  the  perfon  whom  Corelli  has  ho- 
noured with  the  pationage  of  his  Opera  quinta.  In  the  year  1684  flic  was  married  to 
Frederic  111.  Marquifs  of  Brandenburg,  by  whom  flic  had  iliac  the  father  of  the  prefeiit 
king  of  Pruffu. 

+ The  moll  complete  collection  of  StefFatii’s  duets  now  extant  is  one  in  nine  or  ten 
fmall  volumes,  in  oblong  quarto,  made  for  the  late  queen  Caroline,  while  flie  was  at 
Hanover,  containing  near  a hundred  duets  s it  was  afterward*  iu  the  library  of  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales,  and  is  now  in  that  of  bis  prefent  majelty. 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  account  herein  before  given  of 
Antimo  Liberati,  mention  is  made  ofaletter  from  him  toOvidioPerfa- 
pegi.  In  this  letter  the  author  feems  to  adopt  the  notions  refpedting 
mulic,  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  in  his  treatife  adverfus  Mathematicos,  and 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  his  difcourfe  de  Incertitudine  ct  Vanitate 
Scicntiarum,  and  affedls  to  doubt  whether  the  principles  of  mulic 
have  any  foundation  in  nature  or  not,  or,  in  fhort,  whether  the  plea- 
fure  arifing  from  the  contemplation  of  muiical  harmony  is  notrefolv- 
able  into  mere  fancy,  and  a previous  difpofition  of  the  mind  to  approve 
it.  To  obviate  this  filly  notion,  StefFani,  in  the  year  1695,  pub- 
lifhed  a ferics  of  letters  with  this  title,  * Quanta  certezza  abbia  da  fuoi 
* principii  la  mufica,’  which  Andreas  Werckmeifter,  a molt  excel- 
lent mufician,  and  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Halberftadt, 
tranflated  and  published  at  Quedlinburg,  in  the  year  1700.  Mat- 
thefon,  in  his  Orcheftra,  page  300,  302,  mentions  two  perfons, 
namely,  John  Balborn,  and  Weigweifer,  as  the  authors  of 

obfervations  on  thefe  letters  of  StefFani  j but,  according  to  Matthe- 
fbn's  account,  neither  of  them  was  either  able  to  read  the  original ; 
or  in  the  tranfiation  to  diftinguifh  between  the  fenfe  of  the  author, 
as  delivered  in  the  text,  or  the  opinions  of  the  tranflator,  contained 
in  the  notes. 

The  mufical  talents  of  our  author,  however  extraordinary,  were 
far  from  being  the  only  diftinguifhing  part  of  his  character  : he  had 
great  natural  endowments,  and  thefe  he  had  confidcrably  improved 
by  ftudy,  and  the  converfation  of  learned  and  polite  men.  Nor  did 
he  confine  his  purfuits  merely  to  thofe  branches  of  learning  that  are 
immediately  connedted  with  his  profefiion  ; but  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  Rudy  of  the  conflitution  and  interefts  of  the  empire,  by  which 
he  became  enabled  to  adt  in  a fpherc  that  very  few  of  his  profefiion 
were  ever  known  to  attain,  politics  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  public. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  frequently  employ- 
ed in  negociations  to  foreign  courts,  or  that  he  fhould  on  fuch  occa- 
lions  be  honoured  with  all  the  marks  of  diftindlion  ufally  paid  to 
public  minifters.  Among  other  tranfadlions,  he  had  a confiderablc. 
fhare  in  concerting  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ratifbon  the 
fcheme  for  eredting  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg  into  an  elec- 
torate ; a (lep  which  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  in  the  year  1692 
rendered  necefFary  to  the  prefervation  of  a proper  balance  between  the  , 
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ioterefts  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  and  its  adverfaries,  who,  by  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  Newburg  family  to  the  electorate  of  the  Rhine,  were, 
now  thought  to  be  too  formidable.  This  important  fervice  could  not 
fail  of  recommending  him  to  the  friends  of  the  Auftrian  family  ; ac- 
cordingly the  elector,  as  a teftimony  of  his  regard,  aligned  him  a 
penfion  of  fifteen  hundred  rix-dollars  per  annum  ; and  the  pope. 
Innocent  XI.  promoted  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Spiga  *.  Though  as 
the  advantages  refulting  from  this  event,  could  but  very  remotely,  if 
at  all,  afifeCt  the  intcrefts  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  the  empire,  fome 
have  been  induced  to  think  that  this  fignal  inftance  of  favour  ftiewn 
by  the  pontiff  himfelf,  muft  have  been  the  reward  of  a ncgociation. 
more  favourable  to  their  caufe,  viz.  the  procuring  liberty  for  thofe 
of  that  perfuafion  to  ereCt  a church  at  Hanover,  and  publicly  toexer-, 
cife  their  religion  there  ; a privilege  which,  till  the  time  Steffani  fo- 
licited  for  it,  had  been  denied  them,  and  which  at  this  juncture  it  was» 
not  thought  prudent  any  longer  to  refufe. 

He  was  now  confidered  as  a ftatefman,  and  wasbefides  a dignitary, 
of  the  church  j and  having  a character  to  fuftain,  with  which  he 
imagined  the  public  profcfiion  of  his  art  not  properly  conftftent,  he 
forbore  the  fetting  his  name  to  his  future  compofitions,  and  adopted 
that  of  his  fccrctary  or  copyift,  Gregorio  Piua.  Influenced  perhaps 
by  the  fame  motives,  in  the  year  1708  he  refigned  his  employment 
of  chapel-mafter  in  favour  of  Mr.  Handel. 

About  the  year  1724  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  in  London 
was  become  fo  famous  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  foreigners ; and 
Steffani,  as  a teftimony  of  his  regard  for  fo  laudable  an  inftitution*. 
having  prefented  that  focicty  with  many  of  his  own  valuable  compo- 
fitions, the  Academy,  in  return  for  fo  great  a favour,  unanimouily, 
cleCtcd  him  their  prefident  -f-,  and  received  from  him  a very  polite; 
letter,  acknowledging  the  honour  done  him. 


* Spiga  is  fit  tut  c in  Anatolia  or  Alia  Minor,  and  is  one  of  thofe  nominal  bifhopric*, 
which  arc  faid  to  be  in  partibus  infidcluim.  Anciently  it  was  a city  of  gtcat  eminence,, 
and  called  Cyzicus.  Vide  Heyl.  Cofmogr.  page  610,  tdit  1703. 

+ 1 Huic  ut  annumerentur  Socictati,  petti  Qc  non  dedignati  funt  ptimi  Or  dims  Viri, 

* Mufictc  fludio  dediti,  Praxeofque  periti ; inter  quoa  Temper  mcminifTe  juvabit  Abba. 

• tem  Steffani,  Spigae  Kpifcopum,  quiduro  notnen  fuum  noflris  Tabulis  inferibi  rogarit, 

‘ Praefes  unanimi  omnium  confeufu  eft  elcClui.'  Letters  from  the  Academy  of  Ancient. 
Muliclt  at  London  to  Signor  Antonio  Lolli  of  V enice,  with  his  Anfwers  and  T eftimomes,. 
fiend.  1.73a. 
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In  the  year  1729,  an  inclination  to  fee  his  relations  and  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  determined  him  to  take  a journey  into  Italy,  from 
whence,  after  he  had  Raid  a winter,  and  vifitcd  the  moil  eminent  maf- 
ters  then  living,  he  returned  to  Hanover.  He  had  not  remained  long 
in  that  city,  before  fome  occafion  called  him  to  Francfort,  and  foon 
after  his  arrival  he  became  fenfible  of  the  decay  of  his  health ; being 
of  a conftitution  which  the  flightcft  diforder  would  affcCt,  and  confe- 
quently  little  able  to  endure  the  infirmities  incident  to  old  age,  after  an 
indifpofition  of  a few  days  he  died. 

When  he  was  lad  in  Italy,  he  refidcd  chiefly  at  the  palace  of  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  with  whom  it  had  long  been  a cuflom  on  Monday  in  every 
week,  to  have  performances  of  concerts  ■,  or  of  operas,  oratorios,  and 
other  grand  compofltions : on  thefe  occafions,  in  the  abfence  of  a 
principal  finger,  it  has  many  times  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Steffani  to  be  a. 
performer ; and  it  is  faid  by  fome,  whofe  good  fortune  it  has  been 
to  be  prefent  at  fuch  an  accident,  that  when  he  fung  he  was  juft 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  but  that  this  defeat  in  his  voice  was 
amply  recompenlcd  by  his  manner,  in  the  chaftencfs  and  elegance  of 
which  he  had  few  equals.  As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  lefs  than  the  or- 
dinary fize  of  men  ; of  a tender  conftitution  of  body,  which  he  had 
not  a little  impaired  by  intenfe  fludy  and  application.  His  deport- 
ment is  faid  to  have  been  grave,  but  tempered  with  a fweetnefs  and. 
affability  that  rendered  his  converfation  very  engaging  ; he  was  per- 
fectly fkilled  in  all  the  external  forms  of  polite  behaviour,  and,  which 
is  fomewhat  unufual,  continued  to  obferve  and  praCtife  them  at  the. 
age  of  fourfeore. 

Befides  the  letters  abovementioned,  there  are  extant  in  print  the 
following  works  of  Steffani,  viz.  Pfalmodia  Vefpert.  8.  Voc.  Roma?, 
1674.  A collection  of  Motets  entitled  Sacer  Janus  Quadrifrons,  3. 
Voc.  Monachii,  1685;  and  a Collection  of  Airs  taken  from  his  operas:, 
the  latter  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a genuine  publication,  though  of 
Eftienne  Roger  of  Amfterdam,  for  the  title  bears  not  his  Chriftian 
name,  and  his  furname  is  mif-fpelt  Stephani ; befides  this  the  title 
is  ‘ Sonate  da  Camera  * a tre,  due  Violini,  alto  Viola  e BafTo,’  but 
the  book  itfclf  is  in  truth  no  other  than  a collection  of  overtures, 
fymphonies,  entries,  dance-tunes,  and  airs  for  inftruments,  in  which 
kind  of  compofition  it  is  well  known  Steffani  did  not  excel. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Andrt.  as  Werckmeister,  the  fon  of  a brewer  at  BennickenAein, 
afcnall  town  in  Thuringia,  was  born  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  1645.  He  was  inArufted  for  two  years  in  mufieby 
his  father's  brother  ChriAian  WerckmeiAer,  organiA  at  Bennungen  ; 
but  in  the  month  of  AuguA  1660,  he  was  removed  to  a fchool  at 
Nordthaufen,  where  he  Aaid  for  two  years.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Quidlenburg,  in  the  college  whereof  another  brother  of  his  father, 
Vidlor  WerckmeiAer,  was  cantor,  and  having  greatly  improved  him- 
felf  in  the  Audy  and  pra&iceof  mufic,  received  an  invitation  from  the 
council  ofHaffclfelde,  a city  on  the  river  Hartz,  in  the  principality  of 
Blaukenburg,  to  become  their  organiA,  which  he  accepted.  While 
he  was  in  this  employment  he  had  a like  call  to  Eilrich,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  complying  with  it  by  the  duke  Rudolphus  AuguAus, 
who  delired  to  keep  him  in  the  diAridt  of  Blankenburg.  However, 
being  invited,  in  the  year  1674,  to  Elbingerod,  by  the  offer  of  the 
employments  of  organiA,  and  alfo  recorder  of  that  town,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  accept  them.  In  the  year  1696  he  was  appointed  organiA 
of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  atHalberAadt,  in  which  Aation  he  died  on 
the  twenty-fixth  day  of  Odtober,  1706.  In  a fermon,  preached  at  his 
funeral  by  John  Melchior  Gotzens,  and  printed  in  1707,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  he  was  Royal  PruAlan  Infpedlor  of  the  organs  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  HalberAadt.  Mr.  Handel,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  was  ufed  to  fpeak  of  him  in  terms  of  great  refpedt  j and 
he  was  doubtlefs  a learned  and  very  Ikilful  mufician  : his  works  are, 
<Orgcl  probr,  printed  in  1681.  Muficas  Mathematicae  Hodegum 
curiofum,  1687.  Sonatas  for  a Violin,  with  a thorough-bafs,  1689. 
apitAraliftljC  Temperatur,  1691.  A treatife  in  German  on  the  ufe 
and  abufe  of  mufic,  printed  in  the  fame  year,  Hypomnemata  Mufica, 
1697.  (Srtoritmf  (£>rffc(  probf,  1698.  Cribrum  Muficum,  1700. 
A tranflation  of  Steffani’s  Letters  abovementioned  with  notes,  1700. 
Refledlions  on  Thorough-bafs,  in  German,  without  a date.  Harmo- 
nologiam  Muficam,  1702.  Organum  Gruningenfe  redivivum,  1705. 
flRufiraiifrfjc  Paradoxal  Difcurfe,  publiAicd  the  year  after  his  dcceafe. 
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Sebastien  deBrossard,  an  eminent  French  mufician,  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life  had  been  prebendary  and  chapel-mafter  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Stralburg,  but  afterwards  became  grand  chaplain, 
and  alfo  Maitre  de  Chapelle  in  the  cathedral  of  Meaux.  There  is  ex- 
tant of  his  a work  entitled  ‘ Prodromus  Muficalis,  ou  Elevations  et 

* Motets  a Voix  feule,  avec  une  Bafle-continue."  The  firft  edition 

printed  in  the  fecond  in  1702.  « Elevations  et  Motets  & ii  et 

* iii  Voix,  et  d Voix  fculc,  deux  defies  de  Violon,  ou  deux  Flutes  avec 

* la  Bafle-continue,  1698,  being  the  fecond  part  of  the  Prodromus 
Muficalis.  He  was  the  author  alfo  of  a very  ufeful  book  entitled 

* Di&ionaire  de  Mufique,  contcnant  une  explication  des  termes 

* Crecs,  Latins,  Italians,  & Francois  les  plus  ufitez  dans  la  Mufique,’ 
printed  at  Amflerdam,  in  folio,  in  1703,  and  afterwards  at  the  fame 
place  in  odtavo,  without  a date.  At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a catalogue 
of  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  who 
have  written  on  mufic,  divided  into  dalles,  wherein  arc  interfperfcd 
many  curious  obfervations  of  the  author  relating  to  the  hiftory  of 
mufic.  By  Mr.  Boivin’s  Catalogue  general  des  Livres  de  Mufique 
for  the  year  1729,  it  appears,  that  Brofiard  was  the  author  of  two 
fets  of  motets,  as  alfo  of  nine  Lefons  de  Tenebres  therein  mentioned. 

It  feems  that  thefe  feveral  publications  were  at  a time  when  the 
author  was  far  advanced  in  years ; for  Walther  takes  notice  that  in 
the  Mercure  Galante  he  is  mentioned  as  an  abb^  and  componift  lb 
early  as  the  year  1678. 

Paolo  Lorenzani,  a Roman  by  birth,  and  a pupil  of  Horatio 
Benevoli,  was  maeftro  di  cappella,  firft  in  the  Jefuits  church  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  in  the  cathedral  of  Medina  in  Sicily  ; from 
whence  he  was  invited  by  Lewis  XIV.  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
greatly  carefied  by  the  king  and  all  the  nobility.  He  compofed  and 
publilhed  at  Paris  acolledtion  of  very  fine  motets.  In  the  year  1679 
the  kingfent  him  to  Italy  to  engage  fingers  for  his  chapel;  and  it  is 
faid  that  he  returned  with  five,  who  had  fcarce  their  equals  in 
Europe. 
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Arcangelo  Corelli,  a native  of  FuGgnano,  a town  fituated 
near  Imola,  in  the  territory  of  Bologna,  was  born  in  the  month  of 
February,  1653.  Hisfirft  inftrudtorin  mufic  was  Matteo  Simonelli, 
a finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  mentioned  in  a preceding  ar- 
ticle, by  whom  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  fciencc,  and  the 
art  of  practical  compofition  > but  the  genius  of  Corelli  leading  him 
to  ^prefer  fecular  to  ccclefiaftical  mufic,  he  afterwards  became  a difei- 
ple  of  Giovanni  Battifta  BafiTani,  who,  although  maeftro  di  cappclla 
of  the  church  of  Bologna,  was  celebrated  for  his  excellence  in  that 
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fpecies  of  compofition  which  Corelli  moA  delighted  in,  and  made  it 
the  Audy  of  his  life  to  cultivate. 

We  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  to  facilitate  his  Audies  Corelli 
had  been  taught  the  Clavicembalo  and  organ  ; ncverthelcfs  he  enter- 
tained an  early  propenfity  to  the  violin,  and,  as  he  advanced  in  years 
laboured  inceflantly  in  the  pratAice  of  that  inArument.  About  the 
year  1672  his  curiofity  led  him  to  vifit  Paris,  probably  with  a view 
to  attend  the  improvements  which  were  making  in  mufic  under  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  in  confequence  of  the  eAablilh- 
ment  of  a Royal  Academy  ; but,  notwithAanding  the  charafter  which 
he  brought  with  him,  he  was  driven  back  to  Rome  by  Lully,  whofe 
jealous  temper  could  not  brook  fo  formidable  a rival  as  this  illuArious 
Italian.  In  the  year  1680  he  vifited  Germany,  and  met  with  a re- 
ception fuitable  to  his  merit  from  moA  of  the  German  princes,  par- 
ticularly the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  whole  fervice  he  was  retained,  and 
continued  for  fome  time.  After  about  five  years  Aay  abroad,  he  re- 
turned again  to  Rome,  and  there  purfued  his  Audies  with  great 
afliduity. 

In  the  year  1686,  our  king  James  II.  being  difpofed  to  cultivate  a 
good  underAanding  with  pope  Innocent  XI.  fent  the  earl  of  Cafile- 
main,  with  a numerous  train,  his  embaflador  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
Upon  this  occafion  Chriflina,  who  had  then  lately  refigned  the  crown 
of  Sucdcn,  and  taken  up  her  abode  at  Rome,  entertained  the  city 
with  a mufical  drama  of  the  allegoric  kind,  written  by  Aleflandro 
Guidi  of  Verona,  a fine  Italian  poet,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  Bernards 
Pafquini  *. 

The  proficiency  of  Corelli  on  his  favourite  inArument,  the  violin, 
was  fo  great,  that  the  fame  of  it  reached  throughout  Europe  5 and 
Matthcfon  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay  that  he  was  the  firfl  performer  on 
it  in  the  world  ; and  Gafparini  Ayles  him  * Virtuofiflimo  di  violino, 

• It  is  printed  in  the  Poems  of  Guidi,  oftavo,  Verona,  1726,  with  this  title,  ‘ Acca- 

* demia  per  Muftca  fatta  in  Roma  nel  real  Palazzo  delta  Macita  di  CriRina  Regina  di 
‘ Suezia  per  Relliggiare  l’affonzione  al  trono  di  Jacopo  Re  d’  Inghilterra.  In  occaflone 
' della  folcnnc  Ambofciata  mandata  da  S.  M.  Britannica  alia  Santita  di  noftro  Signore 

* Innocenzo  XI.  . 

‘ Perfonnaggi. 

‘ Londra,  Tamigi,  Kama,  Genio  Dominate,  Genio  Ribclle,  Cori  di  Cento  MuGci.’ 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  the  following  note  : * Bernardo  Pafquini,  Compofitore 
‘ della  Mulica,  Arcangelo  Corelli  Capo  degl'  Iltromcmi  d’  arco,  in  numero  di  Cento- 
' cinquanta  * 
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* e vero  Orfco  de  noftri  tempi  It  does  not  however  appear  that 
he  had  attained  to  a power  of  execution  in  any  degree  comparable  to 
that  of  later  profcfTors;  and  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  the  juft  and 
rational  notions  which  he  entertained  of  the  inftrument,  and  of  the 
end  and  defign  of  mufic  in  general,  aided  by  his  own  good  fenfe,  rc- 
ftrained  hint  from  thofc  extravagances,  which  have  no  other  ten- 
dency than  to  difguft  the  judicious,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
ignorant.  The  ftyle  of  his  performance  was  learned,  elegant,  and 
pathetic,  and  his  tone  firm  and  even  : Mr.  Geminiani,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  and  had  ftudied  it,  was  uled  to  refemble  it  to  a fvveet 
trumpet.  A perfon  who  had  heard  him  perform  fays  that  whilft 
he  was  playing  on  the  violin,  it  was  ufual  for  his  countenance  to 
be  diftorted,  his  eyes  to  become  as  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye-balls  to 
roll  as  in  an  agony. 

About  the  year  1690  the  opera  was  in  great  perfection  at  Rome;- 
Pafquini  was  the  great  dramatic  compofer  : Matthefon  infers  the 
excellence  of  this  entertainment  from  this  circumftance,  that  Paf? 
quini,  Corelli,  and  Gaetani  were  performers  in  the  Roman  orchefr 
tra  at  the  fame  time,  the  firft  being  at  the  harpfichorJ,  the  fecond  at 
the  head  of  the  band,  and  the  latter  performing  on  the  lute. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  at  Rome,  Corelli  was  highly  favoured 
by  thatjgreat  patron  of  poetry  and  mufic,  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  Crcf- 
cembini  fays  that  he  regulated  the  mufical  academy  held  at  the  pa- 
lace of  his  eminence  every  Monday  afternoon.  Here  it  was  that 
Mr.  Handel  became  acquainted  with  him  ; and  in  this  academy  a 
Serenata  of  Mr.  Handel,  entitled  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  was  per- 
formed, the  overture  to  which  was  in  a ftyle  fo  new  and  fingular, 
that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  his  firft  attempt  to  play  it.-j- 

The  merits  of  Corelli  as  a performer  were  fufticient  to  attraCl  the 
patronage  of  the  great,  and  to  lilence,  as  indeed  they  did,  all  compe.- 

• L’Armonico  Prattico  al  Cembalo,  cap.  vii.  This  appellation  fee  ms  to  have  been  gene- 
rally given  him,  and  is  recognized  in  the  following  verfes  under  tire  prints  of  him  : 

‘ Liquifle  Infernas  jam  crcdimus  Orphca  fiedes 
‘ Et  terras  habitare,  hnjus  fub  imagine  forma: 

* Divinus  patrt  ipfcOipheus,  dum  numinc  digna 

• Arte  modos  fmgit,  vcl  chordas  mulcct,  utramijue 
‘ Agnofcit  laudem,  meritofque  Britannus  honores.' 

t This  Serenata,  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  entitled  The  Triumph  of  Time  and 
Truth  war  performed  at  London  in  1751-  The  overture  is  in  the  printed  collection  of 
Mr.  Handel’s  overtures.,  and  it  is  conjectured,  that  the  firft  movement  was  what  ap- 
peared difficult  to  Corelli. 
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tition  ; but  the  remembrance  of  thefc  is  at  this  day  abforbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  excellencies  as  a mulician  at  large,  as  the  au- 
thor of  new  and  original  harmonies,  and  the  father  of  a flyle  not  lefs 
noble  and  grand,  than  elegant  and  pathetic. 

The  w orks  of  Corelli  are  folely  compofitions  for  inflruments,  and 
con  fid  of  fix  operas  *,  entitled  as  follows  : 

Suonate  a tre,  due  Violini,  e Violone,  col  Baffo  per  1‘  Organo. 
Opera  prima. 

Sonate  da  Camera  a tr£,  doi  Violini,  e Violone  6 Cimbalo.  Opera 
Seconda. 

Suonate  a tri,  doi  Violini,  e Violone,  b Arcileuto  col  Baffo  per 
r Organo.  Opera  Terza.  " 

Suonate  da  Camera  a tr&,  doi  Violini,  e Violone  b Cimbalo.  Opera 
Quarts. 

Sonate  i Violino  e Violone  b Cembalo.  Opera  Quinta,  Parte  Pri- 
ma : Parte  Seconda,  Preludii,  Aliemande,  Correnti,  Gighe,  Sarabando 
Gavotte,  e Follia.  This  work  was  firfl:  publifhed  at  Rome,  with  a 
dedication  by  the  author  to  Sophia  Charlotta,  eledtrefs  of  Branden- 
burg, dated  the  firfl  day  of  January,  1700. 

Concerti  Groffi  con  duoi  Violini  e Violoncello  di  Concertino  obli- 
gati e duoi  altri  Violini,  Viola  e Baffo  di  Concerto  Groffo  ad  arbitrio 
che  fi  potranno  radoppiare  +. 

The  four  operas  of  Sonatas  were  publifhed,  as  they  were  com- 
pleted, at  different  times  ; the  firfl  edition  of  the  firfl  opera  ha9 
efcaped  a diligent  fearch,  but  thofc  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 

* There  are  two  colleflions  of  Sonatas,  printed  at  AmGerdam,  not  included  in  the 
above  enumeration,  the  one  entitled  • Sonate  a tre,  doi  Violini  e RalTo  peril  Cimbalo, 

* ft  credc  che  Siano  State  Compoftc  di  Arcangelo  Corelli  auarti  le  fuealtre  Opere,  Opera 

• Scttima.  Mampate  a Sputa  til  Michele  Carlo  Le  Cene  the  other  * Sonate  a tre,  due 
‘ Violini  col  II  a do  per  1’  Organo  di  Arcangelo  Corel  i di  Fufignano,  Ouvrage  poflhume,' 
publiflttd  by  Eltiennc  Roger  and  the  above  Le  t die.  Ol  the  authenticity  ot,the  pollhunious 
work  there  is  not  the  leak  evidence  ; and  as  to  the  Opera  Scttima,  there  h>  the  fulled  to 
prove  it  the  work  of  another.  In  ihort,  thefe  ?onatas,  in  the  title-page  whereof  the  rea- 
der is  told  that  they  are  believed  to  have  been  compofed  by  Arcangelo  Corelli  before  his 
other  works,  arc  no  other  than  nine  of  twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a hafs,  com- 
pofed by  a countryman  of  ours  rcfulcnt  in  Italy,  and  which  were  publifhed  with  this  title, 

4 Sonate  a tre,  doi  Violini  Violone,  o Arcileuto  col  ilaffo  per  1’  Organo.  Dedicate  all* 

4 Altezza  cerenifGma  di  Feidinando  III.  G ran  Prencipe  di  Tofcana.  Da  Giovanni  Ra- 
4 venferoft,  alias  Rcdcri,  Inglcfe,  Opera  Prima.  In  Roma,  per  il  Mafcardi.  1695. 

1 here  is  extant  alfo  in  the  book  entitled  the  Divifion  Violin,  part  11.  a Solo  in  the  key 
of  G,  with  the  lefler  third,  faid  to  be  of  Corelli,  hut  it  wants  authority. 

f Of  this  fpeciesof  muGcal  compoGtion  wc  ate  told  that  Giuieppc  Torelli,  of  Bologna 
was  the  inventor. 
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Jiavc  been  recovered  : the  fecond  Opera,  printed  at  Rome  in  1685,  i» 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Panfilio  ; the  third,  printed  at  Bologna  in  1690, 
to  Francis  II.  duke  of  Modena  ; the  fourth,  alfo  printed  at  Bologna, 
in  1694,  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  in  whofe  palace  at  Rome  the  author 
then  refided  * col  fpetiofa  caratterc  d’  attuale  fervitore’  of  his  emi- 
nence, as  the  dedication  exprefles  it.  Thefe  early  editions,  and  alfo 
the  fubfequent  ones  published  at  Antwerp,  were  printed  on  the  old 
lozenge-headed  note,  with  the  quavers  and  femiquavers  disjoined 
from  each  other,  forming  a very  obfeure  and  illegible  character*. 

About  the  year  1720  Eftienne  Roger  of  Amftcrdam  printed  a fine 
edition  of  the  four  Operas  of  Sonatas,  damped  on  copper,  in  the 
fame  character  with  the  reft  of  his  numerous  publications. 

Of  the  Concertos,  the  firft  edition  is  that  beautiful  one  printed  at 
Amfterdam  for  Eftienne  Roger  and  Michael  Charles  Le  Ccne,  with 
a frontifpicce  before  it,  defigned  by  Francefco  Trevifani,  of  a mufe 
playing  on  and  finging  to  the  lute.J-  The  dedication  of  this  work  to 
John  William,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  bears  date  at  Rome 
the  third  day  of  December,  1712. 

During  the  refidence  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  befides  thofe  of  his  own 
country,  many  perfons  were  ambitious  of  becoming  his  difciples,  and 
learning  the  pra<£ttce  on  the  violin  from  the  greateft  roaftcr  of  that 
inftrument  the  world  had  then  heard  of.  Of  thefe  it  is  faid  the 
late  Lord  Edgecumbe  was  one  ; and  that  the  fine  mezzotinto  print 
of  Corelli  by  Smith,  was  feraped  from  a picture  painted  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Howard  at  Rome  for  that  nobleman  J. 

• Of  the  Antwerp  editions  the  following  only  have  come  to  hand.  Opera  Prim*  Nua- 
•vamente  Riftampata.  In  Anverfa  Stampato  in  Cafa  di  Henrico  AcrtlTens  al  Monte  Par- 
naflo,  anno  1(188.  Opera  Terza  Nuovamente  Riftampata,  by  the  fame  perfon,  1691. 
But  fuch  was  the  parfnnony  of  the  printers  of  thefe  fubfequent  editions,  that  the  dedi- 
cations arc  omitted,  which  might  have  afeertained  the  time  of  the  firft  publication  of  each 
Opera,  and  poflibly  furnifhed  tome  particulars  refpeSing  the  author,  as  that  to  the  original 
edition  of  the  fourth  does,  whereby  we  are  informed  that  Corelli  was  a domeftic  of  Car- 
dinal Ottoboni,  that  the  work  which  it  precedes  was  compofcd  in  his  palace,  and  that  the 
pieces  contained  in  it  were  frequently  performed  in  the  academy  there  held. 

The  Italian  and  Flemifh  editions  were  fo  little  fit  for  ufe,  that  the  demand  for  Corelli’* 
works  beinjj  very  great  in  England,  many  perfons  acquired  a fubfiftcnce  by  copying  in 
writing  the  Sonatas  of  Corelli  in  a legible  character  j in  particular  Mr. Thomas  Shuttle- 
worth,  a teacher  of  mufic,  and  who  was  living  in  Spitalfields  in  the  year  1 738,  by  his  in- 
duftry  in  this  pra&ice  was  enabled  to  bring  up  a numerous  family. 

f For  want  of  attention  in  the  engraver,  the  print  is  the  reverie  of  the  painting,  and 
the  mufc  is  made  to  finger  the  inftrument  with  her  left  hand. 

t This  picture  was  painted  between  1697  and  1700,  for  in  that  interval  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Howard  was  abroad.  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
■vol.  111.  page  144.  That  Corelli  fat  to  Mr.  Howard  for  it  is  certain,  for  in  the  print 
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Corelli  died  at  Rome  about  fix  weeks  after  the  publication  of  his 
Opera  Sefia,  that  is  to  fay,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  January,  1713, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwife  called 
the  Pantheon,  in  the  firft  chapel  on  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance. 
Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a fepulchral  monucnfcnt  to  his  ho- 
nour, with  a marble  bull  thereon,  eredted  at  the  expence  of  Philip 
William,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  care  and  direftion 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  *.  The  following  is  the  infcription  thereon  : 

d.  o.  M. 

ARCANGELO  CORRELLIO  A FOSIGNANO 
PHILIPPI  WILLELM1  COMITIS  PALATINI  RHENI 
S.  R.  I.  PRINCIPIS  AC  ELECTORIS 
BENEFICENTIA 

MARCH IONIS  DE  LADENSBURG 
, QUOD  EXIMIIS  ANIMI  DOTIBUS 

ET  INCOMPARABILI  IN  MUSICIS  MODULIS  PERITIA 
SUMM1S  PONTIF1CIBUS  APPRIME  CARUS 
ITALIC  ATQUE  EXTERIS  NATIONIBUS  ADMIRATIONI  FUERIT 
INDULGENTE  CLEMENTE  XI.  P.  O.  M. 

PETRUS  CARDINALIS  OTTOBONUS  S.  R.  E.  VIC.  CAN. 

ET  GALLIARUM  PROTECTOR 
LIIRISTE  CELEBERR1MO 
INTER  FAMILIARES  SUOS  JAM  DIU  ADSCITO 
EJUS  NOMEN  IMMORTALITATI  COMMENDATURUS 
•.  M.  P.  C. 

VIXIT  ANNOS  LIX.  MENS.  X.  DIES  XX. 

OBIIT  IV.  ID.  JANUAR1I  ANNO  SAL.  MDCCXIII. 

after  It  is  this  infcription,  ( H.  Howard  ad  vivum  pinxit.’  Mr  Howard  was  no  very  ex* 
traordinary  painter,  but  being  an  Englifhman,  and  the  Englifh  being  celebrated  ior  por- 
trait-painting, it  is  imagined  that  he  left  behind  him  one  other  picture  ofCoreiii,  painted 
by  himfelf,  or  at  lead  a copy  of  the  former ; for  the  bud  on  the  monument  of  Corelli  in 
the  Rotunda  at  Rome,  does  in  every  refpeft  mod  exactly  correfpond  with  the  mezzotinto 
print  of  Smith. 

* It  is  commonly  faid  here  that  the  Jig  in  the  fifth  Sonata  in  the  Opera  Quinta,  is  en- 
graven on  Corelli's  monument  $ but  it  is  in  the  following  fenfe  only  that  this  aJTeriioti  is 
true.  The  bud  represents  him,  as  the  print  does,  with  a mufic-papcr  in  his  hand,  on 
which  arc  engraven  certain  muGcal  notes,  which,  upon  a near  infpc&ion,  appear  to  be  a 
few  bars  of  that  fine  air. 
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For  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  this  excellent  mufician  was  com- 
memorated by  a f Jenin  mufical  performance  in  the  Pantheon,  on 
the  anniverfary  of  his  death.  In  the  year  1730  an  eminent  mailer, 
now  living,  was  prefent  at  that  folemnity,  who  relates  that  at  it  tho 
third  and  the  eighth  of  his  Concertos  were  performed  by  a numerous 
band,  among  whom  were  many  who  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  au- 
thor. He  adds,  that  thefe  two  pieces  were  performed  in  a flow,  dif- 
tindf,  and  firm  manner,  without  graces,  and  juft  as  they  are  wrote  j 
and  from  hence  concludes  that  this  was  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  played  by  the  author  hhnfclf. 

He  died  poflefied  of  a fum  of  money  equal  to  about  fix  thoufand 
pounds  ftcrling.  He  was  a pafiionate  admirer  of  pidures  *,  and 
lived  in  an  uninterrupted  friendfhip  with  Carlo  Cignani  and  Carlo 
Marat : thefe  two  eminent  painters  were  rivals  for  his  favour,  and 
for  a feries  of  years  prefented  him  at  times  with  pictures,  as  well  of 
other  matters  as  of  their  own  painting.  The  confequence  hereof 
was,  that  Corelli  became  poiTefled  of  a large  and  valuable  colle&ion 
of  original  paintings,  all  which,  together  with  the  fum  abovemcn- 
tioned,  he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  and  patron  Cardinal  Otto- 
boni,  who,  referving  the  pictures  to  himfelf,  generoufly  diftributed 
the  reft  of  the  effcCts  among  the  relations  of  the  teftator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  mildnefs  of  his 
temper  and  the  modefty  of  his  deportment ; the  lineaments  of  his 
countenance,  as  reprefented  in  his  portrait,  feem  to  befpeak  as  much  i 
neverthelefs  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  refpeCi  due  to  his  Jkill  and 
exquifite  performance.  Cibber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  page  340, 
relates  that  when  he  was  playing  a folo  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he  dif- 

* It  may  ferve  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  filler  arts  of  mufic  and  paint- 
ing, that  the  love  of  each  to  an  equal  degree  has  in  many  inllanccs  centered  in  the  fame 
perfon.  Mr.  Handel,  though  not  a collector,  was  a lover  of  piflures,  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  frequented,  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  them,  ail  collections  espofed  to 
faie:  Geminiani,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  a blur  bed  in  the  love  of  painting,  and 
once  declared  to  the  author  of  this  work,  that  he  loved  it  better  than  mufic.  Nicholas 
Laniere,  though  celebrated  as  one  of  the  firll  muficians  in  his  time,  by  his  excellence  in 
painting,  has  rendered  his  character  fo  ambiguous,  that  both  faculties  claim  him;  and 
in  Mr.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  be  flands  ranked  among  the  painters,  and  with  very  good 
reafon  ; his  own  portrait  in  the  muGc-fchool  at  Oxford,  painted  by  himfelf,  being  a matlerly 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  initances  of  painters  who  have  been  no  lets  excellent 
in  the  praflice  of  mufic,  as  were  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Domenichino,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kricl- 
Icr ; Guido  Rent,  and  cur  countryman  Ms.  Samuel  Cooper  were  famous  for  their  Gt ill 
and  performance  on  the  lute. 
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covered  the  Cardinal  and  another  perfon  engaged  in  difcourfe,  upon 
which  he  laid  down  his  inftrument;  and  being  afleed  the  reafon,  gave 
for  anfwer,  that  he  feared  the  mufic  interrupted  converfation.  He 
was  cenfurcd  by  fome  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  for  his  par- 
fimony,  upon  no  better  ground  than  the  accuftomed  plainnefs  of 
his  garb,  and  his  difinclination  to  the  ufe  of  a coach  or  other  car- 
riage. Mr.  Handel  had  remarked  thefe  two  little  particulars  in  his 
conduit,  and  would  fometimes,  when  he  fpoke  of  him,  add,  but  with- 
out a view  to  depreciate  his  character,  that  his  ordinary  drefs  was 
black,  and  his  outer  garment  a plain  blue  cloak. 

That  he  was  a man  of  humour  and  pleafantry  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  flory,  related  by  Walther,  in  his  account  of  Nicolas 
Adam  Strunck,  violonift  to  Erneftus  Auguftus,  eledtor  of  Hanover. 
This  perfon  being  at  Rome,  upon  his  arrival  made  it  his  bufinefs  to 
fee  Corelli : upon  their  firft  interview  Strunck  gave  him  to  under- 
ftand  that  he  was  a mufician  ; ‘ What  is  your  inftrument  ?'  afked 
Corelli;  * I can  play,’  anfwered  Strunck,  ‘upon  the  harpfichord, 

* and  a little  on  the  violin,  and  ftiould  eftcem  myfelf  extremely  happy 

* might  I hear  your  performance  on  this  latter  inftrument,  on 
which  I am  informed  you  excel.’  Corelli  very  politely  conde- 
feended  to  this  requeft  of  a ftranger ; he  played  a folo,  Strunck  ac- 
companied him  on  the  harpfichord,  and  afterwards  played  a Toccata, 
with  which  Corelli  was  fo  much  taken,  that  he  laid  down  his  in- 
ftrument to  admire  him.  When  Strunck  had  done  at  the  harpfichord, 
he  took  up  the  violin,  and  began  to  touch  it  in  a very  carelefs  man- 
ner, upon  which  Corelli  remarked  that  he  had  a good  bow-hand, 
and  wanted  nothing  but  pratfice  to  become  a mafter  of  the  inftru- 
ment ; at  this  inftant  Strunck  put  the  violin  out  of  tune,  and,  ap- 
plying it  to  its  place,  played  on  it  with  fuch  dexterity,  attempering 
the  diflonances  occafioned  by  the  mif-tuningof  the  inftrument  with 
fuch  amazing  (kill  and  dexterity,  that  Corelli  cried  out  in  broken 
German,  * I am  called  Arcangelo,  a name  that  in  the  language 

* of  my  country  fignifics  an  Archangel ; but  let  me  tell  you,  that 

* you.  Sir,  arc  an  Arch-devil.' 

Our  obfervations  on  the  works  of  Corelli  may  properly  enough  be 
clafled  under  two  heads,  that  is  to  fay,  their  general  hiftory,  and 
their  peculiar  character  ; as  to  the  firft,  it  is  confidently  afterted  that 
they  were  compofed  with  great  deliberation  ; that  they  were  revifed 
and  corredled  from  time  to  time  ; and,  finally,  fubmitted  to  the  in- 
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fpeftion  of  the  moft  Ikilful  muficians  of  the  author’s  time.  Of  the 
Sonatas  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  full  and  third  Operas  confift  of 
fugues  and  flow  movements,  without  any  intermixture  of  airs,  thefe 
are  termed  Sonate  da  Chiefs,  in  contradiftinftion  to  thofe  in  the  fe- 
cond  and  fourth  operas,  which  are  ftyled  da  Camera:  the  former,  we 
are  told  by  Matthefon,  were  ufually  played  in  the  churches  abroad 
after  divine  fervicc ; and  the  whole  four  operas  for  many  years  furnilh- 
ed  the  fecond  mufic  before  the  play  at  both  the  theatres  in  London. 
The  fifth  opera  confifls  of  thofe  folo-fonatas  which  the  author  himfelf 
was  accuflomed  to  perform  on  fpecial  occafions;  there  is  one  edition 
of  them  in  two  diftintft  parts,  viz.  one  for  the  violin,  and  the  other  for 
the  violoncello  or  harpfichord ; and  another  with  the  graces  to  the 
adagio  movements,  which  fome  have  fufpefted  to  be  fpurious,  but 
they,  are  in  one  of  the  Amficrdam  editions  ; and  to  obviate  a doubt 
of  their  genuinenefs,  the  publiflier,  Eftienne  Roger,  has,  in  one  of 
his  printed  catalogues,  fignified  that  the  original  copy  of  them,  as 
alfo  fome  letters  of  the  author  on  the  fubjedt,  were  open  to  the  in- 
fpetflion  of  the  curious  at  his  {hop.  The  laft  of  the  twelve  is  a fet  of 
divifions,  twenty-four  in  number,  on  a favourite  air,  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Farinell’s  Ground*,  and  is  called  by  Corelli, 
Follia.  The  twelfth  Sonata  of  Vivaldi's  Opera  Prima  is  a praxis  on 
the  fame  melody. 

So  much  for  the  general  hiflory  of  his  works ; as  to  their  peculiar 
chara&er,  it  may  be  faid  that  to  enumerate  the  various  excellencies  of 
this  great  mafter  would  require  a particular  examen  of  his  fevcral  com- 
pofitions;  of  his  Sonatas  Matthefon  remarks,  that  there  is  more  art  and 
contrivance  in  them  than  in  his  Overtures,  i.  e.  his  Concertos  j but  in 
this  he  certainly  is  miflaken.  Thefirft  opera  is  but  an  efl’ay  towards 
that  perfeftion  to  which  he  afterwards  arrived  j there  is  but  little  art 
and  lefs  invention  in  it  } the  third,  eighth,  and  ninth  Sonatas  therein 
contained  arc  almoft  the  only  ones  in  pradlice.  The  fecond  opera  car- 
ries with  it  the  evidences  of  a genius  matured  by  exercife  : the  fecond, 
the  fifth,  the  eighth,  and  the  eleventh  Sonatas  are  both  learned  and, 
elegant.  The  third  opera  is  the  mod  elaborate  of  the  four,  as  abound- 
ing in  fugues.  Thefirft,  the  fourth,  the  fixth,  and  the  ninth  Sona.- 
tas  of  this  opera  are  the  moft  diftingui/hed  j the  latter  has  drawn  tears 

• Tbit  ground  was  compofed  by  Fatinelli,  uncle  of  the  famous  Cngcr  Carla 

Brofclti  Farinelii,  and  componift,  violinift,  and  concert- mafter  at  Hanover  about  the  year 
1684.  He  was  molded  by  tbc  king  of  Denmark,  and  was  by  king  George  1.  appointed 
bis  rcGdeut  at  V cnice. 
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from  many  an  eye ; but  the  whole  is  fo  excellent,  that,  exclufive  of 
mere  fancy,  there  is  fcarce  any  motive  for  preference.  The  fourth 
opera  is,  in  its  kind,  equal  to  the  former  two  j the  fecond  and  ele- 
venth Sonatas  excite  a melancholy,  foothing  and  of  the  moll  pathetic 
kind.  The  third,  fixth,  and  tenth  are  gay  and  lively  in  an  eminent 
degree  ; they  do  not  provoke  mirth,  but  they  infpire  chearfulnefs, 
gaiety,  and  every  fpecies  of  good  humour  fhort  of  it.  Of  his  Solos, 
the  fecond,  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  fixth  are  "admirable  ; as  are 
the  ninth,  the  tenth,  and,  for  the  elegant  fweetncfs  of  the  fecond 
movement,  the  eleventh.  A very  good  mufician,  Giorgio  Anto- 
niotti,  has  remarked  of  the  fugue  in  the  firft,  that  the  melody  of  the 
fubjedt  is  but  indifferent  *,  but  every  one  muit  own  that  the  fubjedt 
itfelf  is  well  fuftained. 

The  fixth  opera,  though  compofed  at  a time  when  the  faculties  of 
the  author  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  on  the  decline,  affords  the 
ftrongeft  proof  of  the  contrary  ; nothing  can  exceed  in  dignity  and 
majefly  the  opening  of  the  firfl  Concerto,  nor,  for  its  plaintive  fweet- 
nefs,  the  whole  of  the  third.  And  he  mufl  have  no  ears,  nor  feeling 
of  the  power  of  harmony,  or  the  effedts  of  modulation,  who  can  Hf- 
ten  to  the  eighth  without  rapture  -J-.  ' 

The  compofitions  of  Corelli  are  celebrated  for  the  harmony  refult- 
ing  from  the  union  of  all  the  parts  j but  the  finenefs  of  the  airs  is 
another  diftinguifhing  charadteriftic  of  them  : the  Allemnnd  in  the 
tenth  Solo  is  as  remarkable  for  fpirit  and  force,  as  that  in  the  ele- 
venth is  for  its  enchanting  delicacy  : his  Jigs  arc  in  a fly le  peculiarly 
his  own  ; and  that  in  the  fifth  Solo  was  never  equalled.  In  the  Ga- 
vot- movements  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  operas,  the  melody  is  dif- 
tributed  with  great  judgment  among  the  feveral  parts.  In  his  mi- 
nuets alone  he  feems  to  fail ; Bononcini,  Mr.  Handel,  and  Giufcppe 
Martini  have  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of  air. 

It  is  faid  there  is  in  every  nation  a ftyle  both  in  fpeaking  and  writ- 
ing, which  never  becomes  obfolete;  a certain  mode  of  phrafeology, 
fo  confonar.t  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  ref- 
pcdlive  language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered  J.  This,  bus 

* In  a treatife  intitled  L’Arte  Armonio,  publiflied  at  London  in  i;6o,  page  95. 

t This  concerto  was  compofed  on  occafion  ol  a folemnity  peculiar  to  the  Homilh  church, 
the  celebration  of  the  Natitity  ; the  printed  copies  having  this  advertifement,  * F.tto  pci 
* la  Nottc  di  Narale.’ 

{ Or.  Sam.  Johnfon’s  preface  to  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare. 

with 
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with  much  greater  latitude,  may  be  faid  of  mufic  ; and  accordingly 
it  may  be  obferved  of  the  compofitions  of  Corelli,  not  only  that  they 
are  equally  intelligible  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  but  that  the 
imprefiions  made  by  them  have  been  found  to  be  as  durable  as  gene- 
ral. His  mufic  is  the  language  of  nature;  and  for  a feries  of  years 
all  that  heard  it  became  fenfiblc  of  its  effetts ; of  this  there  can- 
not be  a ftronger  proof  than  that,  amidft  all  the  innovations  which 
the  love  of  change  had  introduced,  it  continued  to  be  performed, 
and  was  heard  with  delight  in  churches,  in  theatres,  at  public  fo- 
lemnitics  and  feftivities  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  for  near  forty 
years.  Men  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  paffages  in  it  as  to  a 
claflic  author ; and  even  at  this  day  the  mailers  of  the  fcicnce,  of 
whom  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  though  their  ftudies  are  regulated 
by  the  tafte  of  the  public,  yet  have  they  a taftc  of  their  own,  do  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  of  the  compofitions  of  Corelli,  that,  of  fine 
harmony  and  elegant  modulation,  they  are  the  mod  perfedt  examplars. 

The  natural  and  familiar  ftyle  of  Corelli’s  mufic,  and  that  fimpli- 
city,  which  is  one  of  its  charadleriftics,  betrayed  many  into  an  opi- 
nion that  it  was  cafily  to  be  imitated  ; and  whoever  confiders  that 
from  harmonies  fuch  as  his  are,  a rule  or  canon  might  be  drawn  that 
would  give  to  any  mufic,  compofed  in  conformity  to  it,  a fimilar  ap- 
pearance, would  entertain  the  fame  notion  ; but  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  has  failed.  Ravenfcroft  profefled  to  imitate  Corelli 
in  thofe  Sonatas  which  Roger  publilhed,  and  hoped  to  make  the 
world  believe  were  fomc  of  the  earlieft  of  his  works.  The  airs  of 
Albinoni,  Torelli,  Giufeppe  Valentini,  and  Mafcitti,  efpecially  the 
Allemands,  Courants,  and  Jigs,  feem  to  have  been  caft  in  Corelli’s 
mould ; and  an  Englifiiman,  named  James  Sherard,  an  apothecary 
by  profefiion  •,  compofed  two  operas  of  Sonatas,  which  an  ordinary 
judge,  not  knowing  that  they  were  the  work  of  another,  might 
miilake  for  compofitions  of  this  great  mafier. 

Alessandro  Scarlatti  of  Naples,  and  a Cavaliero,  a molt 
voluminous  compofer,  is  celebrated  as  having  perfected  the  theatric 
ftyle.  It  is  faid  that  he  compofed  near  an  hundred  operas  ; and  ora- 

* This  perfon  lived  in  Crutched-Friars,  London;  he  was  the  brother  of  Dr.  Sherard 
the  botanilt,  author  of  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis.  The  Sonatas  of  Sherard  were  primed  at 
A miter  Jam,  and  publiihed  by  Eftienne  Roger. 

torios. 
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torios,  ferenatas,  and  cantatas  to  an  incredible  number;  and  farther, 
that  his  invention  was  fo  fertile,  and  his  application  fo  intenfe,  that 
his  copyift  was  not  able  to  write  fo  fall  as  he  compofed.  Of  his  nu- 
merous compofitions  we  know  of  but  two  works  in  print,  viz.' 

* Cantatc  a una  e due  Voci,’  and  * Motetti  a una,  due,  tre,  e quattro 

* Voci  con  Violini*.’  He  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  into  his  airs, 
accompanyments  for  the  violin,  and  fymphonies,  which  both  enrich 
the  melody,  and  give  relief  to  the  finger.  He  had  a fon  named  Do- 
menico, who  was.  formerly  chapel-maftcr  in  fome  church  of  Rome, 
but,  in  the  year  1728,  was  taken  into  the  fcrvicc  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  who  it  is  faid,  upon  his  arrival  at  Lifbon,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  journey,  prefented  him  with  two  thoufand  dollars,  fince 
which  time  he  has  applied  himfelf  to  the  compofition  of  leflbns  for 
the  harpfichord,  of  which  there  are  a great  number  in  print. 

Tomaso  Albinoni,  a Venetian,  was  originally  a maker  of  cards, 
but  having  an  early  propenfity  to  mufic,  and  having  been  taught  the 
violin  in  his  youth,  he  became  not  only  an  excellent  performer  ore 
that  inftrument,  but  alfo  an  eminent  compofer.  The  titles  of  fuch 
of  his  works  as  are  in  print,  may  be  feen  in  the  Dutch  Catalogues  s 
they  confill  folely  of  mufic  for  inflruments,  viz.  Concertos  and  So- 
natas for  Violins,  and  Cantatc  da  Camera,  and  a Collection  of  Airs, 
entitled  * Balletti  a tre,  due  Violini  e Violoncello  col  Bafibda  Tomafo 

* Albinoni,  Dilettante  Veneto,  Opera  terza,’  which  were  fundry  times 
printed,  and  at  length  became  fo  familiar  in  England,  that  many  of  the 
common  fidlers  were  able  to  play  them.  In  the  year  1690  we  find 
him  affociated  with  Gafparini,  mentioned  in  the  next  article,  in  the 
compofition  of  an  opera  called  Engelberta,  performed  at  the  theatre 
di  San  Cadiano  at  Venice.  Albinoni  was  living  about  the  year  1725, 


* An  opera  of  his,  emulcd  I’yrrhus  and  Demetrius,  was  tranflated  intoEng'ifh,  and, 
with  fome  additional  aits  and  an  overture,  byNicolini  Haym,  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  theatre  in  1703,  and  printed  with  both  the  Italian  am!  Englifls  words.  The  origi- 
nal opera  was  performed  with  unirerfal  applaufe  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  places,  and' 
is  faid  to  be  the  fined  in  its  kind  of  all  Scarlatti's  works. 

In  the  Engl ifh  opera  the  airs  of  Haym  are  difiingnilhed  from  thofc  of  Scarlatti  by 
tbeir  fuperior  excellence  ; and  alfo  by  this  circumdance,  that  the  latter  have  the  Italian 
printed  under  tbc  Engtilh  words.  1 he  air  ■ Vicni  o Sonno,’  is  celebrated  as  divine  1 and 
that  of  • Vedcr  parmi  un  ombra  neta,'  as  alfo  another  not  printed,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
very  good  judge,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the- performance,  two  of  the  mod  mader- 
ly  airs  that  were  erer  compofed  lor  the  theatre.  See  a Comparifon  between  the  French- 
aml  Italian  Mufic  and  Operas,  tranllatcd  from  the  French,  with  remarks.  Page  15,  in 
not.  and  page  75. 
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*nd  was  known  to  a perlbn  who  furnifltcd  the  above  fails  concern- 
ing him. 

Francesco  Gasparini,  born  at  Lucca  about  the  year  1650, 
Accadcmico  filarmonico,  and  dircdlor  of  the  choir  in  the  hofpital  della 
Pieta  at  Venice,  was  one  of  the  finell  vocal  compofcrs  of  the  lad  cen- 
tury. He  excelled  equally  in  the  compofition  of  chamber  and  thea- 
trical mufic,  his  Cantatas  being  efteemed  ajnongthe  fined  of  the  kind 
ever  published  ; and  his  operas,  of  which  he  compofcd  a great  num- 
ber, are  fcarcely  exceeded  by  thofe  of  Scarlatti.  An  opera  of  his,  en- 
titled Mcrope,  was  performed  in  Italy,  not  fo  long  ago  as  to  be  be- 
' yond  the  remembrance  of  a very  able  mufician  lately  deceafed,  who 
relates  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  reprefentation  of  it,  and  that  one 
recitative  without  indruments,  fung  by  Mcrope  and  her  fon,  produced 
a general  effulion  of  tears  from  a crouded  aflcmbly  of  auditors.  He 
joined  with  Albinoni  in  the  compofition  of  an  opera  entitled  Engel- 
berts, mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  was  living  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1723,  as  appears  by  a letter  of  his  writing,  prefixed  to  the 
Ffalms  of  Marcello,  in  anfwer  to  one  of  the  author.  The  works  of 
Gafparini  in  print  are,  Cantate  da  Camera  a Voce  fola,  printed  at 
Lucca  in  1697  ; and  a treatife,  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1708,  entitled 
L’Armonico  Prattico  al  Cimbalo,  regolc  per  ben  fuonare  il  baflo. 

It  is  needlcfs  to  obferve  upon  the  foregoing  deduClion  of  falls, 
that  mufic  was  arrived  at  a great  degree  of  perfection  towards  the 
end  of  the  lad  century  ; and  it  mud  appear  from  the  accounts  al- 
ready given  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  of  eminent  profeflors  in 
d fferent  ages,  and  of  various  countries,  that  the  fciencc  owes  much 
of  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  been  brought,  to  the  Italians  and 
Germans.  In  what  degree  the  Englidi  contributed  to  its  improve- 
ment, can  only  be  judged  of  by  their  works,  and  the  fuffrages  of 
thofe  writers,  and,  among  others,  Erafmus,  who  have  borne  tedi- 
mony  to  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people  of  this  country.to  fa- 
vour the  practice  of  it ; to  which  may  be  added  one  farther  tefli— 
mony,  viz.  the  declaration  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  his  grant  to  Lully,  be- 
fore inferred,  wherein  he  recites  that  he  had  granted  to  Perrin  li- 
cence to  edablidi  academies  of  mufic,  in  which  fhould  be  fung 
theatrical  dramas,  * cotnme  il  fe  pratique  en  Italic,  en  Allemagne,  8c 
* en  Angleterre;’  from  whence  it  teems  that,  in  the  opinion  ot  the 
French  in  the  year  1669,  the  dramatic  mufic  of  the  Englith  was  of 
luch  a kind  as  to  be  at  lead  worthy  of  imitation,  and  that  by  a peo- 
ple 
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pic  who  were  endeavouring  to  form  a tafte  after  the  pureft  models  of 
perfedlion. 

This  confederation,  as  alfo  another,  to  wit,  that  the  fucceffion  of 
Englilh  mufician9,  has,  in  this  work,  hitherto  been  continued  down 
no  further  than  to  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  makes  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  recur  fome  years  backward,  and  to  take  a view  of  the  (late 
of  mufic  in  that  gloomy  period,  during  which,  a fullen  abftinence  from 
innocent  and  elegant  delights,  was  looked  upon  as  conducive  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  interefts  of  religion  ; and  this  naturally  leads  us 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  theatre,  which  will  be  found  to  involve  in  it,  at 
leaft  for  a confiderable  number  of  years,  the  hiftory  of  mufic  alfo. 

CHAP.  V. 

THE  intelligent  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  ufurpation  ftage  plays  were  an  abomination  j the  firft  writer 
who  endeavoured  to  poflefs  the  world  with  the  belief  that  theatrical 
entertainments  were  inconfiftent  with  the  purity  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  was  one  Stephen  Goffon,  reftor  of  St.  Botolph’s  without 
fiifhopfgate,  a man  of  wit  and  learning,  who  himfelf  had  wrote  fome 
few  things  for  the  ftage,  but  falling  in  with  the  principles  of  the 
puritans,  he  changed  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  became  a bitter 
enemy  to  plays,  players,  and  pipers,  by  whom  he  means  muficians  in’ 
general,  as  appears  by  a little  book  published  by  him  in  1 579,  i n titled 
■ The  School  of  Abufe,  containing  a plefaunt  inuedtive  againft  poets,. 

‘•pipers,  plaiers,  jefters,  and  fuch  like  catterpillers,  of  a common. 

‘ welth  ; fetting  up  the  flagge  of  defiance  to  their  mifehieuous  exer- 
*•  cife,  and  ouerthrowing  their  bulwarkes  by  prophanc  writers,  natural* 

* reafon,  and  common  experience.’ 

Goffon’s  book  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  fatire,  is  in  truth  > 
what  he  calls  it,  a pleafant  invedtive,  for  it  abounds  with  wit  and 
humour,  and  exhibits  a very  lively  pidture  of  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written.  The  author  foon  after  publifhed  a fmalll 
tradf,  entitled,  * Plays  confuted  in  fiue  Adfions,  prouing,  that  they 
* arc  not  to  be  fuffered  in  a chriftian  common  weale;  by  the  waye, 

• both  the  cauils  of  Thomas  Lodge  ♦,  and  the  Play  of  Playes,  written 
* in  their  defence,  and  other  objections  of  players  frendes  are  truely 

* Dr.  Lodge,  the  author  of  fundry  pa  floral  poems  io  England’s  Helicon,  and  other  , 
elegant  competition..  «. 
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fct  downe,  and  direXly  aunfwered,'  wherein  are  feveral  fevere  re- 
flexions, as  well  on  muficians,  as  on  the  authors  and  frequenters  of 
Rage  entertainments. 

The  quarrel  which  Goffon  had  commenced  againfl  plays  and 
players,  was  profecuted  with  all  the  malevolence  that  fanaticifm 
could  fuggefl,  by  that  hot-brained  zealot  William  Prynnc,  in  his 
book  entitled  * Hillrio-.Maflix,  the  Players  Scourge,  or  AXors  Tra- 

* gaedie,  in  which  it  is  pretended  to  be  evidenced,  that  Rage  playes, 

* (the  very  pompes  of  the  divell,  which  wc  renounce  in  baptifmc, 

* if  we  believe  the  fathers)  are  {inful),  heatheniih,  lewde,  ungodly 

* fpcXacles,  and  moll  pernicious  corruptions ; condemned  in  all 
ages  as  intolerable  mifehiefes  to  churches,  to  republickes,  to  the 

4 manners,  mindes,  and  foules  of  men.  And  that  the  profeflion  of 
4 play-poets,  of  Rage  players,  together  with  the  penning,  aXing, 
•4  and  frequenting  of  Rage  players  are  unlawfull,  infamous,  and  mif- 

* becoming  chriflians.  All  pretences  to  the  contrary  arc  here  like- 
■*  wife  fully  anfwered,  and  the  unlawfulnes  of  aXing  of  beholding 
4 academicall  enterludes  briefly  difeufled,  befides  fundry  other  parti- 
4 culars  concerning  dancing,  dicing,  health-drinking,  Scc.'m 

The  profecution  of  Prvnne  for  publifhing  this  book  and  the  con- 
fequences  of  it,  are  well  known  to  eVery  perfon  converfant  with 
Englifh  hiRory ; but  the  effeXs  it  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  general,  were  fuch  as  put  a total  flop  to  Rage  exhibitions 
of  every  kind.  The  public  could  but  ill  brook  the  total  interdic- 
tion of  dramatic  reprefentations,  which,  under  proper  regulations 
might,  and  indeed  have  been  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  morality  ; and  the  diffatisfaXion  that  was  exprefled  on  this  occaflon 
fuggefled  to  Sir  William  Davenant,  the  thought  of  an  entertainment 
refcmbling  the  Italian  opera,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  no  lefs  a 
perfon  than  the  famous  Sir  John  Maynard,  Serjeant  at  Law,  and  leve- 
ral  citizens.  That  this  entertainment  was  in  the  Italian  language, 
though  Wood  calls  it  an  Italian  opera,  is  much  to  be  doubted  ; hut 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  performed  at  Rutland  Houfe,  in  Charterhoufe- 
Yard  or  Square,  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1656  -f-.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, it  was  no  other  than  that  drama  publiflied  among  Sir  Wil- 

• It  is  pretended  that  Prynnc  meant  by  this  book,  to  libel  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  contort  of  Charles  I.  who,  about  the  time  of  its  publication,  had  a£ted  a part  in  a 
paltoral  at  Somerfet  Houfe ; but  Whitelock  aflerts,  that  it  was  not  publifhed  till  fix  weeks 
after.  See  bis  Memorials  and  Atben.  Oxen.  434. 
t Atben.  Oxen.  vol.  IL  col,  411, 
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Uam  Davenant’s  Works,  page  341,  entitled,  the  Firft  day’s  Enter- 
tainment at  Rutland  Houle,  declamations  and  muGc,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  and  if  fo,  it  had  not  the  lead  claim  to  the  title 
of  an  opera.  It  coniids  of  feveral  orations  in  profe,  intermixed  with 
vocal  and  indrumental  mufic,  which  in  a note  at  the  end,  we  are 
told,  was  compofed  by  Dr.  Charles  Coleman,  Mr.  Henry  Lawcs,- 
and  Mr.  George  Hudlon. 

Wood  fays,  that  this  opera,  as  he  calls  it,  was  afterwards  tranfiated- 
to  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  and  delighting  the  eye  and  ear  ex- 
tremely well,  was  much  frequented  for  many  years. 

But  notwithdanding  thefe  attempts  in  its  favour,  the  forbidding" 
the  ufe  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  redraints  on  the  dage,  amounted  in- 
effc<3,  to  a prolcription  of  mulic  from  the  metropolis,  and  drove  the- 
profeflors  of  it  to  feek  prote&ion  where  they  were  mod  likely  to  find- 
it.  It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  the  prohibition  of  cathedral" 
fervice  left  a great  number  of  inuficians,  as  namely,  organids,  minor- 
canons,  lay-clerks,  and  other  perfons  attendant  on  choirs,  without* 
employment-;  and  the  gloomy  and  fullen  temper  of  the  times,  to- 
gether with  the  frequent  hodilities  that  were  carried  on  in  different- 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  ufurpation,  had  driven  mufic  to  a 
great  degree  out  of  private  families.  The  only  place  which  thefe 
men  could,  as  to  an  afylum,  refort,  was  to  Oxford,  whither  the  King- 
had  retired  ; there  went  with  him  thither.  Dr.  Wilfon,  one  of  the  . 
Gentlemen  of  his  chapel,  and  he  had  an  organid  with  him  named- 
George  Jeffries  ; thefe  and  a few  others,  with  the  affidance  of  the 
Univerfity  people,  made  a dand  againd  the  perfecution  of  the  times;- 
choral  fervice  was  performed  there  after  a very  homely  fafbion,  and 
concerts  of  vocal  and  indrumental  mufic  were  fometimes  had  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerfity  for  the  entertainment  of' 
each  other.  But  this  laded  only  till  the  furrender  of  the  garrifon  in  ■ 
1646,  when  the  King  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place;  however,  the  fpi- 
rit  that  had  been  excited  in  favour  of  mufic  during  his  refidence  there, . 
and  the  continuance  of  Dr.  Wilfon  in  the  Univerfity,  who  was  profef- 
for,  and  a man  of  a chearful  difpofition,  contributed  to  an  adociation 
of  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerfity,  with  the  muficians  of  the  place,  and. 
thefe  together  edablidicd  a weekly  concert.  The  place  of  greated 
refert  for  this  purpofe  was  the  houfe  of  one  William  Ellis,  formerly . 
organid  of  Eton  College,  and,  at  the  time  now  fpoken  of,  organid 
0/  St.  John’s.  Of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  perfons  who  frequented 
it  Wood  gives  a very  particular  account  in  his  life,  publifhed  by 
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He»rne,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Caii  Vindiciai  Antiq.  Acad. 
Oxon.  1730,  and  again  at  Oxford  in  1772  ; and  in  the  manufcript  of 
his  in  the  Athmolean  Mufeum,  mentioned  in  vol.  Ill,  page  258,  in 
not.  is  the  following  memoir  relating  to  it. 

4 After  Cathedrals  and  Organs  were  put  down  in  the  grand  Rebel- 

* lion,  he  [Ellisj  kept  up  a weekly  Meeting  in  his  Houfc  oppofite 
‘ to  that  Place  where  the  Theatre  was  afterwards  built,  which  kept 
‘ him  and  his  wife  in  a comfortable  Condition.  The  Meeting  was 

* much  frequented  and  many  Mailers  of  Mulick  were  there,  and  fuch 

* that  had  belonged  to  Choirs,  being  out  of  all  Employ,  and  therefore 
4 the  Meeting,  as  all  other  Mufick  Meetings,  did  flourilh;  and  Mufick, 

* especially  vocal,  being  difcountenanced  by  the  Prelbyterians  and  ' 

* Independents,  becaufc  it  favoured  much  the  Cathedrals  and  Epifco- 
4 pacy,  it  was  the  more  ufed.  But  when  King  Charles  was  reftored 
4 and  Epifcopacy  and  Cathedrals  with  it,  then  did  the  Meetings  de- 
4 cay,  efpcciallv  for  this  Reafon,  hecaufe  the  Mailers  of  Mulick  were 
4 called  away  to  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Choirs.’ 

Of  the  meeting  itfelf  the  following  is  Wood's  account  in  his  own 
words*. 

• Wood  may  be  credited  in  whatever  he  relates  touching  mufic,  for  he  was  pnflion- 
atcly  fond  of  it ; and  was  bcfidcs,  a good  proficient  on  the  violin,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  life,  page  70,  edit.  1772. 

4 rliiis  ycare  [1651]  AAV.  began  to  exercife  his  natural  and  infatiable  Genie  he  had  to 

* Mulick.  He  cxcrcifed  his  Hand  on  the  Violin,  and  having  a good  rare  to  take  any  tune  at 

* fir  it  hearing,  he  could  quickly  draw  it  out  from  the  Violin,  but  not  with  the  fame  tuning 
4 of  Strings  that  others  ufed.  He  wanted  Undcifhnding,  Friends,  and  Money,  to  pick 

* him  out  a good  Mailer,  otherwife  he  might  have  equat’d  in  rhat  Inllrumcnt,  and  in 
4 finging,  any  perfon  then  in  the  Univerfitic.  He  had  fomc  Companions  that  were  mufi- 
‘ cal,  but  they  wanted  inflmcliun  as  well  as  he.’, 

Ellcwherc  [page  74)  he  fays,  4 that  being  taken  ill  he  retired  to  Callington,  and  there 
4 learn't  to  ring  on  the  fix  Belli,  then  newly  put  up:  and  having  had  from  his  moft  ten- 
4 dcr  ycatca,  an  extraot dinary  ravi filing  Delight  in  Mufick,  he  practiced  privately  there, 

4 without  the  help  of  an  Intruder,  to  play  on  the  Violin.  It  was  then  that  he  fet  and 

* tuned  his  {kings  in  Fourths,  and  not  in  Fifths,  according  to  the  manner:  And  having  a 
‘ good  care,  and  being  ready  to  fing  any  Tunc  upon  hearing  it  once  or  twice,  he  would  play 
4 them  aft  in  fhort  lime  with  the  faid  way  of  Tuning,  which  was  never  knowne  before/ 

In  the  year  1653  he  put  himfclf  under  the  tuition  of  a mafter,  of  whom,  and  his  profi- 
ciency under  him,  he  gives  the  following  account  : 

4 After  he  [A.  W.]  had  fpent  the  Summer  at  Caffiugton  in  a lonifti  and  retir’d  condi- 
4 tion,  he  return’d  to  Oxon,  and  being  advifed  by  fomc  perfons,  he  entertain’d  a Mafter 
4 of  Mufick  to  teach  him  the  ufual  way  of  playing  on  the  Violin,  that  is,  by  having  every 
4 String  tuned  5 notes  lower  than  the  other  going  before.  The  Mafter  was  Charles  Grif- 
4 fitb,  one  of  the  Mufitians  belonging  to  the  City  of  Oxon.  whom  he  thought  then  to  be  a 
4 moll  excellent  Artift  j but  when  A.  W.  improv’d  himfelf  in  that  lnftrument,  he  found 
4 him  not  fo.  He  gave  him  is.  6d.  entrance,  and  10s.  quarterly.  This  perfon  after 
4 he  bad  cxircamly  wondred  how  he  could  play  fo  many  Tunes  as  he  did  by  Fourths,  with- 

4 out 
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‘ By  this  time,  [viz.  anno  16^6,]  A.  W.  had  fome  genuine  fkill  in 

* Mufick,  and  frequented  the  Weekly  Meetings  of  Mufitians  in  the 
4 houfe  of  Will.  Ellis,  late  Organift  of  S.  John’s  Coll,  fituat  and  being 

* in  a Houfe,  oppofite  td  that  place  whereon  the  Theater  was  built. 

* The  ufual  Company  that  met  and  performed  their  parts  were  (1) 

* Joh.  Cock,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  New  Coll,  by  the  Authority  of  the 

* Vifitors.  He  afterwards  became  Re&or  of  Heyford-Wareyne  nearc 

* Bifter*,  and  marrying  with  one  of  the  Woodwards  of  Woodftock, 

* lived  an  uncomfortable  Life  with  her.  (2)  Joh.  Jones,  M.  A.  Fellow 
4 of  the  faid  Coll,  by  the  fame  Authority.  (3)  Georg  Croke,  M.  A. 

* Fellow  of  the  faid  Coll,  alfo  by  the  fame  Authority.  He  was 

* afterwards  drown’d,  with  Brome,  foil  of  Brome  Whorwood  of 

* Halton  neare  Oxon.  in  their  Paflage  from  Hampfhire  to  the  Kle  of 

‘ Wight,  5.  Sept.  1657.  (4)  Joh.  Friend,  M.  A.  Fellow  alfo  of  the 

* faid  Houfe,  and  by  the  fame  Authority.  He  died  in  the  Country,  an. 

* 1658.  {5)  Georg  Stradling,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Allf.  Coll,  anad- 

* mirable  Lutinill,  and  much  rcfpcfled  by  Wilfon  the  ProfelFor.  (6) 

* Ralph  Sheldon,  Gent,  a Rom.  Catholick  of  Steple-Barton  in  Ox- 

* fordihire,  at  this  time  living  in  Halywell  neare  Oxon.  admired  for 

* his  fmooth  and  admirable  way  in  playing  on  the  Viol.  He  died 

* in  the  City  of  Wcftminfter 165  , and  was  buried  in  the  Chancel 

* of  the  Church  of  S.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  (7)  Thom.  Wren,  a yon- 

* ger  Son  of  Matthew  Wren,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  a Sojournour  now  in  the 

4 out  a Director  or  Guide,  he  then  tuned  his  Violin  by  Fifls,  and  gave  him  Inftro&ions  liow 

* to  proceed,  leaving  then  a Lefl'on  with  him  to  praAicr  agairift  his  next  owning.  Ibirl.  76. 

‘ Whereas  A.  W,  had  before  learned  to  play  on  the  Violin  by  the  Inftro&iOn  of  Charles 

* Griffith,  and  afterwards  of  Jo.  Parker,  one  of  the  Univerfitie  Mufitians,  be  was  now 

* advis’d  to  entertaine  one  Will.  James,  a Dancing  M after,  by  tome  accounted  excellent 

* for  that  litftrumcnt ; and  the  rather,  becaofc  it  was  faid,  that  he  had  obtained  his  knotv. 

‘ ledg  in  Dancing  and  Mufick  in  France.  He  (pent  in  all  half  a ycare  with  him.  and 
4 gained  feme  improvement  front  him  ; yet  at  length  he  found  him  not  a compleat  Mafter 
*.  of  his  facultie,  as  Griffith  and  Parker  were  not : and,  to  fay  the  Truth,  there  was  yet  no 

* compleat  Mallei  in  Oxon.  for  that  inftrument,  bccaufe  it  had  not  been- hitherto  ufed 

* in  Confort  among  Gentlemen,  only  by  common  Mufitians,  who  played  but  two  Paits. 

* The  Gentlemen  in  privat  Meetings,  which  A.  W.  frequented,  play’d  three,  four  and 
4 five  Parts  with  Viols,  as  Treble  V iol,  Tenor,  Counter-Tenor  am!  Baf>,  with  an  Or;; art, 
*■  Virginal, or  Harpficoti  joyn'd  with  them  : and  they  eftiemed  a Violin  to  be  an  Inftrument 

* only  belonging  to  a common  F'tdlcr,  and  could  not  endure,  that  it  fhcuM  come  among 
4 them,  forleare  of  making  their  Meeting,  to  be  vaine  and  fidling.  But  before  the  Rclto- 
v ration  of  K.  Ch.  2.  and  el'pecially  after,  Viols  began  to  be  out  of  Fafhion,  and  only  Vio- 

* lins  ufed,  as  Treble-Violin,  tenor  and  Bafs- Violin ; and  theKing.aceotdingto  the  French 

* Mode,  would  have  24  Violins  playing  before  him,  while  he  was  at  Mcales  as  being 
■ more  airic  and  brilk  than  Viols.’  Ibid.  96. 

* Wood  is  very  licentious  in  bis  fpclling  : the  place  here  meant  is  Bicefter,  a Market-, 
town  in  Oxfordfliire. 

• houfe 
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* Houfe  of  Franc.  Bowman,  Bookfeller,  living  in  S.  Marie's  parifli  in- 

* Oxon.  (8)  Tho.  James,  M.  A.  of  Magd.  Coll,  would  be  among 

* them,  but  fcldome  played.  He  had  a weekly.  Meeting  in  hisCham- 

* ber  at  the  Coll,  prafticed  much  on  the  Theorbo  Lute  t and  Gervace 

* VVeftcote  being  often  with  him  as  an  Inftrudlor,  A.  W.  would  fom- 

* times  go  to  their  Meeting  and  play  with  them. 

‘ The  Mufick  Matters,  who  were  now  in  Oxon.  and  frequented  the 

* faid  Meeting,  were  (i)  Will.  Ellis,  Bach,  of  Mufick,  owner  of  tho 
‘ Houle  wherein  the  Meeting  was.  He  alwaies  play’d  his  part  eithe; 

* on  the  Organ  or  Virginal.  (2)  Dr.  Joh.  Wilfon,  the  public  Profef- 

* for,  the  bed  at  the  Lute  in  all  England.  He  fomtimes  play’d  on  the 
' Lute,  but  mofily  prefided  the  Confort.  (3)  Curteys,  a Luti- 

* nift,  lately  ejefled  from  fome  Choire  or  Cath.  Church.  After  his 
‘ Majeftie’s  Redoration  he  became  Gent,  or  finging-man  of  Ch, 

* Church  in  Oxon.  (4)  Tho.  Jackfon,  a Bafs-Violid;  afterwards  ono 

* of  the  Choire  of  S.  John’s  Coll,  in  Oxon.  (5)  Edw.  Low,  Organift 

* lately  of  Ch.  Church.  He  play’d  only  on  the  Organ } fo  when  ho 

* performed  his  part  Mr.  Ellis  would  take  up  a Counter-Tenor  Viol, 

* and  play,  if  any  perfon  were  wanting  to  performe  that  part,  (fc) 

* Gervace  Littleton  aliat  Wedcot,  or  Wedcot  alias  Littleton*,  a 

* Violid.  He  was  afterwards  a finging  man  of  S.  John’s  Coll.  (7) 

* Will.  Glexncy,  who  had  belonged  to  a Choire  before  the  Warn 

* He  was  afterwards  a Gent,  or  finging-man  of  Ch.  Ch.  He  playd 

* well  upon  the  Bafs-Viol,  and  fomtimes  fung  his  part.  He  died  6 

* Nov.  1692,  aged  79  or  thereabouts.  (8)  - - - - Prodlor,  a yong 

* man  and  a new  Commer.  He  died  foon  after.  ******•'• 

* John  Parker,  one  of  the  Univerfitie  Mufitians,  would  be  fom- 

* times  among  them,  but  Mr.  Low,  a proud  man,  could  not  en- 

* dure  any  common  Mufitian  to  come  to  the  Meeting,  much  lefs  ta 

* play  among  them.  Among  thefe  I mud  put  Joh.  Hafelwood  air 

• The  grandfather  of  Littleton,  the  famous  lawyer  and  judge  temp.  Edw.  IV.  Tho- 
mas de  Littleton,  took  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  had  iflue  a daughter 
Elizabeth,  his  only  child,  who  was  married  to  Thomas  Wellcote,  Efq.  but,  as  Lord  Coke 
obferves,  ‘ (he  being  fair,  and  of  a noble  fpirit,  and  having  large  pofTclIions  and  inheri- 

* tance.  refolved  to  continue  the  honour  of  her  nimc  , and  theteforc  prudently,  whilfl  it 
« was  in  her  power,  provided  by  Wed  cote's  allent  before  marriage,  that  her  ilfue  inheri- 

* table  fhould  be  called  by  the  name  of  de  Littleton.’  Prcf.  to  Lord  Coke’s  full  inditute. 
And  accordingly  Littleton  is  by  Camden,  in  hfe  Britannia,  named  Thomas  Littleton  alias 
Weftcotc.  The  perfon  abovementioned  was  doubtlefs  a defendant  of  this  family;  and. 
lienee  it  appears  how  long  it  was  before  the  Littletons  renounced  their  paternal,  in  favour 
»f  their  maternal  name,  as  deeming  the  latter  the  more  honourable. 

* Apo* 
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* Apothecary,  a flarch’d  formal  Clifterpipe,  who  ufually  play’d  on  the 

* Bafs-Viol,andfometimeson  theCounter-Tenor.  He  Was  very  conceited 

* of  his  Skil  (tho  he  had  but  little  of  it)  and  therefore  would  be  ever 

* and  anon  ready  to  take  up  a Viol  before  his  betters  : which  being 

* obferved  by  all,  they  ufually  call’d  him  Handleivoad.  ****** 

« Prodtor  died  in  Halywell,  and  was  buried  in  the  middle 

* of  the  church  there.  He  had  been  bred  up  by  Mr.  Joh.  Jenkyns, 

* the  Mirrour  and  Wonder  of  his  Age  for  Mufic,  was  excellent  for 
‘.the  Lyra-Viol  and  Divifion-Viol,  good  at  the  Treble-Viol  and 

* Treble- Violin,  and  all  comprehended  in  a man  of  three  or  4 and 

* twentie  yeares  of  age.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Meetings, 
‘ and  exceedingly  pittied  by  all  the  faculty  for  his  lofs*.' 

The  date  of  mufic  in  Oxford,  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  during  this  melancholy  period  it  could  be  faid  to  receive  any 
countenance,  is  farther  related  by  Wood  in  the  following  paflages 
contained  in  his  life  of  himfelf. 

* In  the  latter  end  of  this  yeare,  1657,  Davis  Mel!,  the  moil  emi- 

* nent  Violinift  of  London  •f-,  being  in  Oxon.  Peter  Pett,  Will,  Bull, 

* Ken.  Digby,  and  others  of  Allfoules,  as  alio  A.  W.  did  give  him  a 

* very  handfome  entertainment  in  theTaverne  cal'd  The  Salutation  in 

* S.  Marie’s  Parifli  Oxon.  own'd  by  Tho.  Wood,  fon  of  Wood 

* of  Oxon.  fomtimes  fervant  to  the  Father  of  A.  W.  The  Company 

* did  look  upon  Mr.  Mell  to  have  a prodigious  hand  on  the  Violin, 

* and  they  thought  that  no  perfon,  as  all  in  Loudon  did,  could  goe 
‘ beyond  him.  But  when  Tho.  Baltzar,  an  Outlander,  came  to  Oxon. 

* in  the  next  yeare,  they  bad  other  thoughts  of  Mr.  Mell,  who  tho 
« he  play’d  farr  fweeter  than  Baltzar,  yet  Baltzar’s  hand  was  more 

* quick,  and  could  run  it  infenfibly  to  the  end  of  the  Finger-board 

1658.  * A.  W.  entertain’d  two  eminent  MuTitians  of  London, 

* nam’d  Joh.  Gamble  and  Tho.  Pratt,  after  they  had  entertain'd  him 

* with  moft  excellent  Mutick  at  the  Meeting  Houfe  of  Will.  Ellis. 

* Gamble  had  obtain’d  a great  name  among  the  Mufitians  of  Oxorr. 

* for  his  book  before  publish’d,  entit  ,'jiyres  and  Dialogues  to  be  fur, g to 

• Life  of  Anthony  a Wood,  Oaf.  1772,  page  88,  ct  feq. 

t Of  this  perfon  mention  is  made  in  the  Mifccllanies  of  John  Aobrcy,  Lfq,  under  the 
article  Miranda.  He  is  there  ftykd  the  famous  Violinift  and  Clock-maker.  The  ftory 
related  by  Aubrey  is.  that  a child  of  his,  crookbackcd,  was  cured  by  the  touching;  or  rub- 
bing of  a dead  hand,  in  the  diary  of  Wood  he  is  called  * David  or  Davis  Mell  the  emi- 

* nent  Violinift  and  Cloekmakcr.’  Life  of  Wood  1772,  pag.  108,  in  nou. 
t ibid,  page  It 8. 

• the 
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* the  T’heorbo-Lute  or  Btf-Viol*  j The  other  for  feveral  compofitions ; 

4 which  they  played  in  their  conforts. 

• Tho.  Baltzar,  a Lubecker  borne,  and  the  moil  famous  Artifl  for 

* the  Violin  that  the  World  had  yet  produced,  was  now  in  Oxon.  and 

* this  day  A.  W.  was  with  him  and  Mr.  Edw.  Low,  lately  Organifl 
4 of  Ch.  Church,  at  the  Mceting-IJoufe  of  Will.  Ellis.  A.  W.  did  then 
4 and  there,  to  his  very  great  aflonifhment,  heare  him  play  on  the  Vio- 

* lin.  He  then  faw  him  run  up  his  Fingers  to  the  end  of  the  Finger- 

* board  of  theViolin.and  run  them  back  infenGbly.and  all  with  alacrity 

* and  in  very  good  tune,  which  he  nor  any  in  England  faw  the  like  be- 

* fore.  A.  W.  entertain’d  him  and  Mr.  Low  with  what  the  Houfe 
4 could  then  afford,  and  afterwards  he  invited  them  to  the  Tavern  j but 
4 they  being  engag’d  to  goe  to  other  Company,  he  could  no  more  heare 

* him  play  or  fee  him  play  at  that  time.  Afterwards  he  came  to  one 

* of  the  weekly  Meetings  at  Mr.  Ellis’s  houfe,  and  he  played  to  the 

* wonder  of  all  the  Auditory  : and  exercifing  his  Fingers  and  Inflru- 
4 ment  feveral  wayes  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power,  Wilfon  thereupon  the 

* public  Profeflor  (the  greatefljudg  of  Mufick  that  ever  was)  did,  after 
4 his  humourfome  way,  (loop  downe  to  Baltzar's  Feet,  to  lee  whether 
4 he  had  a Huff-j’  on,  that  is  to  fay,  to  fee,  whether  he  was  a Devil, 
4 or  not,  becaufe  he  adled  beyond  the  parts  of  a Man  J. 

4 About  that  time  it  was,  that  Dr.  Joh.  Wilkins,  Warden  of  Wad- 
4 ham  Coll,  the  greateft  Curiofo  of  his  time,  invited  him  and  fomc  of 
4 the  Mufitians  to  his  Lodgings  in  that  Coll,  purpofely  to  have  a con- 
4 fort,  and  to  fee  and  heare  him  play.  The  Inflruments  and  Books 
4 were  carried  thither,  but  none  could  be  perfwaded  there  to  play 
4 againfl  him  in  Confort  on  the  Violin.  At  length  the  Company  per- 
4 ceiving  A.  W.  Handing  behind  in  a corner  neare  the  dure,  they 
4 haled  him  in  among  them,  and  play,  forfooth,  he  mull  againfl  him. 
4 Whereupon  he  being  not  able  to  avoid  it,  he  took  up  a Violin,  and 
4 behaved  himfclf  as  poor  Troylus  did  againfl  Achilles.  He  was 
4 abafh’d  at  it,  yet  honour  he  got  by  playing  with  and  againfl  fuch  a 
4 grand  Mailer  as  Baltzar  was.  Mr.  Davis  Mell  was  accounted  hi- 
4 therto  the  befl  for  the  Violin  in  England,  as  I have  before  told  you  j 
4 but  after  Baltzar  came  into  England,  and  fhew’d  his  moll  wonder- 

• Gamble  was  one  of  the  playhoufe  muficians,  and  of  king  Charles  the  Second’s  band  t 
he  was  a man  of  confiderable  note  in  hit  time.  The  words  of  the  above  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Stanley,  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Philo- 
sophy. Vide  ante,  page  63.- 

t >•  e.  a hoof.  J Life  of  Wood,  page  1 1 1. 
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* ful  parts  on  that  Inftrument,  Mell  was  not  fo  admired,  yet  he 

* playd  Tweeter,  was  a well-bred  Gentleman,  and  not  given  to  cx- 

* ceffive  drinking  as  Baltzar  was  V 

• Life  of  Wood,  m. 

The  account  given  by  Wood  of  Baltzar  may  feetn  a little  exaggerated  ; and,  fo  far 
as  regards  his  performance,  we  mud  take  it  upon  the  credit  of  the  relator  : but  were  it 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  compofttions,  of  which  thete  are  fome  in 
print,  it  mult  have  been  admirable.  The  following  Allcmand  of  his  is  taken  from  the  Dir 
vilioO'VioUn,  part.lL  publilhedin  1693,  and  is  the  full  air  of  the  book. 


* 
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* All  the  time  that  A.  W.  could  fpare  from  his  beloved  Studies  of 

'Englifli  Hiftory,  Antiquities,  Heraldry  and  Genealogies,  he  fpent 
in  the  moll  delightful  facultie  of  Mufick,  either  instrumental  or 
vocal  : And  if  he  had  miffed  the  weekly  Meetings  in  the  Houfe  of 
Will.  Ellis,  he  could  not  well  enjoy  himfelf  all  the  week  after. 
AH  or  moll  of  the  Company,  when  he  frequented  that  Meeting, 
the  names  of  them  arc  fet  downe  under  the  yeare  1656.  As  for 
thofe  that  came  in  after,  and  were  now  performers,  and  with 
whome  A.  W.  frequently  playd,  were  thefe  : (1)  Charles  Perot, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  Coll,  a well  bred  Gent,  and  a perfon  of  a 
fweet  nature.  (2)  Chriflop.  Harrifon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
Coll,  a maggot-headed  perfon  and  humourous.  He  was  afterwards 
Parfcn  of  Burgh  under  Staynfmore  in  Cumberland,  where  he  died 
in  the  Winter  time  an.  1694.  (3)  Kcnelm  Digby,  Fellow  of  All!*. 

Coll.  He  was  afterwards  LL.Dr.  and  dying  in  the  faid  Coll,  on 
Munday  night  Nov.  5.  an.  1688,  was  buried  in  the  Chappell  there. 
He  was  a Violinift,  and  the  two  former  Violifls.  (4)  Will.  Bull, 
Mr.  of  Arts,  Bach,  of  Phyf.  and  Fellow  of  Allf.  Coll,  for  the  Vio- 
lin and  Viol.  He  died  j 5 Jul.  1661.  aged  28  ycares,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  Chappel  there.  (5)  Joh.  Vincent,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  the 
faid  Coll,  a Violift.  He  went  afterwards  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
was  a Barretter.  (6)  Sylvanus  Taylor,  fomtimes  Com.  of  Wadh. 
Coll,  afterwards  Fellow  of  Allfoules,  and  Violift  and  Songfter.  He 
went  afterwards  to  Ireland,  and  died  at  Dublin  in  the  beginning  of 
Nov.  1672.  His  elder  brother,  capt.  Silas  Taylor,  wa6  a Compo- 
fer  of  Mufick,  playd  and  fung  his  part*  : and  when  his  occafions 
brought  him  to  Oxon.  he  would  be  at  the  Mufical  Meetings,  and 

* Of  the  elder  of  thefe  two  young  men,  Silas  Domville  or  D’omviile  alias  Taylor, 
fere  is  an  account  in  the  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  col  6 23.  He  was,  by  the  teilimony  of 
Vood,  a man  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  well  veiled  in  the  hiftory  and  antiquities 
f this  country,  as  appears  by  a hiftory  of  Gavelkind  written  by  him,  and  pttblifticd  in 
663,  410.  He  was  alfo  well  (killed  in  rnuftc.  Wood  fays  that  he  compofed  two  or 

more  anthems,  which  being  fung  in  hii  majefty's  chapel,  and  well  performed,  his  ma- 
jefty  was  plcafed  to  tell  the  author  he  liked  them.  A compofition  of  his  in  two  pairs  is 
pi  inted  in  I’layford’s  Collection  of  Court  Ayres,  &c.  He  fet  to  mulic  Cowley's  tranflation 
of  an  ode  of  Amscrcon,  The  thirfty  earth,  &c.  for  two  voices:  it  is  printed  in  Playford's 
Mufical  Companion,  edit.  1673,  page  78,  and  wrote  alfo  rules  for  the  compofition  of 
mulic,  which  were  never  published  1 a manufeript  copy  thereof  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
author  of  this  wotk  At  the  inltance  of  his  father  he  took  part  with  the  ufurpers,  and 
became  a captain  under  colonel  Edwatd  Maffey,  and,  after  that  a fequellrator  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Hereford,  but  excrcift-d  his  power  with  fo  much  humanity  and  courtcfy,  that  be  was 
beloved  of  all  the  king’s  friends. 
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■*  play  and  fing  his  part  there.  (7)  Hen.  Langley,  M.  A.  and  Gent. 

* Com.  of  VVadh.  Coll,  a Violift  and  Songfter.  He  was  afterwards 

4 a worthy  Knight,  lived  at  Abbey-Foriat  neare  Shrewlbury,  where 
4 he  died  in  1680.  (8)  Samuel  Woodford,  a Commoner  and  M.  A. 

* of  the  faid  Coll,  a Violift*.  He  was  afterwards  a celebrated  Poet, 

* beneficcd  in  Hamplhire,  and  Prebendary  of  Winchefter.  (9) 

* Franc.  Parry,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Corp.  Ch.  Coll,  a Violift  and  Song- 
4 ftcr.  He  was  afterwards  a Traveller,  and  belonged  to  the  Excifc 
‘ Office.  (io)  Chriflop.  Coward,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  C.  C.  Coll.  He 
4 was  afterwards  Redtor  of  Dicheat  in  his  native  Country  of  Somcr- 
4 fetfhire,  proceeded  D.  of  D.  at  Oxon.  in  1694.  (ti)  Charles 
4 Bridgeman,  M.  A.  of  Queen’s  Coll,  and  of  Kin  to  Sr.  Orlando 
4 Bridgeman.  He  was  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Richmond.  He 
4 died  26  Nov.  1678,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chap,  belonging  to  that 
4 Coll.  (12)  Nathan.  Crew,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Line.  Coll,  a Violi- 
4 nift  and  Violift,  but  alwaies  played  out  of  Tune,  as  having  no  good 
4 care.  He  was  afterwards,  thro  fevcral  Preferments,  Bifhop  of 
4 Durham.  (13)  Matthew  Hutton,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Brafnofe  Coll. 
4 an  excellent  Violift.  Afterwards  Redlor  of  Aynoe  in  Northamp- 
•'tonfhire.  (14)  Thom.  Ken  of  New  Coll,  a Junior  -f-.  He  would  be 
4 fomtimes  among  them,  and  fing  his  part.  (15)  Chriftop.  Jeffryes, 
4 a junior  Student  of  Ch.  Church,  excellent  at  the  Organ  and  Virgi- 
4 nals  or  Harpfichord,  having  been  trained  up  to  thofe  Inftruments 
4 by  his  Father  Georg  Jeffryes,  Steward  to  the  Lord  Hatton  of  Kir- 
4 bie  in  Northamptonshire,  and  Organift  to  K.  Ch.  I.  at  Oxon.  (16) 

4 Rich.  Rhodes,  another  junior  Student  of  Ch.  Church  a confident 
4 Wcflmonafterian,  a Violinift  to  hold  between  his  Knees. 

• Afterwards  DD.  upon  his  leaving  the  univerfity  he  went  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
was  chamber-fellow  with  Thomas  Pittman  the  poet.  He  paraphrafed  the  Pfalms  and  the 
Canticles ; the  former  is  commended  by  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  and  was  alfo  the  author  of 
a few  oiiginal  poems  See  more  of  him  in  Athcn.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  col.  1098. 

t Afterwards  bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  one  of  the  feven  bilhops  that  were  fent  to 
the  Tower.  His  confcienee  not  permitting  him  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  revolution,  he  was 
deprived,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement.  He  was  fo  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  piety  and  benevolence,  that  Dryden  is  faid  trshavc  intended  for  him  that 
character  of  a good  parfon,  which  he  has  imitated  from  Chaucer.  Dutinghis  retreat  bi* 
fhop  Ken  amuted  himfclf  with  poetry  : many  of  his  compoliiions  were  puhiiflied,  together 
with  his  life,  in  1713,  by  a relation  of  his,  William  Hawkinsof  the  Middle  Tempe,  life;, 
and  in  the  Harmonia  Sacra,  book  11.  is  an  Evening  Hymn,  written  by  him,  and  fet  to 
mulic  by  Jeremiah  Clark. 

t ‘ Kichard  Rhodes,  a Gentleman's  Son  of  London,  was  educated  in  Weftminfter 
4 School,  tranfplantcd  thence  to  Ch.  Ch.  and  foon  after  was  made  Student  thereof,  being 

* then 
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* Thcfc  did  frequent  the  Weekly  Meetings,  and  by  the  help  of 

* publick  Mailers  of  Mufick,  who  were  mixed  with  them,  they  were 

* much  improv’d.  Narciffus  Marfh,  M.  A.  and  Fellow  of  Exeter 

* Coll*,  would  come  fomtimes  among  them,  but  feldome  play’d,  be- 

* caufe  he  had  a weekly  Meeting  in  his  Chamber  in  the  faid  Coll. 

* where  Mailers  of  Muiick  would  come,  and  fome  of  the  Company 
«-  before  mention’d.  When  he  became  Principal  of  S.  Alban’s  hall, 

* he  tranllated  the  Meeting  thither,  and  there  it  continued  when  that 

* Meeting  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  houfe  was  given  over,  and  fo  it  continued^ 

* till  he  went  into  Ireland,  and  became  Mr.  of  Trin.  Coll,  at  Dub- 

* lin.  He  was  afterwards  Archb.  of  Tuam  in  Ireland. 

‘ After  his  Majeilic’s  Reiloration,  when  then  the  Mailers  of  Mu- 

* lick  were  reilored  to  their  feveral  places  that  they  before  had  loft,. 

* or  elfc  if  they  had  loft  none,  they  had  gotten  then  preferment,  the 
« weekly  Meetings  at  Mr.  Ellis's  houfe  began  to  decay,  bccaufcthey 
*■  were  held  up  only  by  Scholars,  who  wanted  Diredors  and  Inftruc- 

* tors.  Of c.  fo  that  in  a few  yeares  after,  the  Meeting  in  that  houie 
1 being  totally  layd  afide,  the  chief  Meeting  was  at  Mr.  (then  Dr.) 

* Marihe’s  Chamber,  at  Exeter  Coll,  and  afterwards  at  S.  Alban's- 

* hall,  as  before  I have  told  you. 

* Bcfides  the  Weekly  Meetings  at  Mr.  Ellis’s  houfe,  which  were 

* firfl  on  Thurfday,  then  onTuefday,  there  were  Meetings  of  the 
*•  Scholaftical  Mufitians  every  Friday  Night,  in  the  Winter  time,  in 
‘ fome  Colleges;  as  in  the  Chamber  of  Hen.  Langley,  or  of  Samuel 

* Woodford  in  Wadham  Coll,  in  the  Chamber  of  Chriftop.  Harrifon 

* in  Queen’s  Coll,  in  that  of  Charles  Perot  in  Oriel,  in  another  at 

* New  Coll.  GV.  to  all  which  fome  Mafters  of  Mufick  would  com- 

* monly  retire,  as  Will.  Flexney,  Tho.  Jackfon,  Gcrvas  Weftcote, 


*■  then  well  grounded  In  Grammar  and  in  the  PraAical  Part  of  MuEck,  He  wrote  and 

* compofed  Flora’s  Vagaries,  a Comedy,  which,  after  it  had  been  publickljr  aAcd  by  the 

* Students  of  Ch.  Ch.  in  their  common  Refectory  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  1663,  and  at  the- 

* Tbtatri  Rtyul  by  his  Maj.  .Servants,  was  made  publick  at  London  1670,  and  afterwards 
‘ in  1677.  This  perfon,  who  only  took  one  Degree  in  Arts,  [at  which  time  he  made 

* certain  Compofitiona  in  Mufick  of  two  or  more  Parts,  but  not,  as  1 conceive,  exuntj 

* went  afterwards  intoFrance,  and  took,  as  I have  heard,  a Degree  in  Phyftck  at  Mount- 
*•  pelier.  But  being  troubled  with  a rambling  Head,  mull  needs  take  a Journey  into 
1 Spain,  where,  at  Madrid,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  ib68.’  Atben.  Own.  vol.  II. 
col  419. 

* Of  this  perfon  there  is  a fuller  account  in  Athcn.  Oxon-  vol.  II.  col.  960.  Among 
other  things  there  mentioned  he  is  faid  to  have  written  An  introduAoiy  Effay  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  Sounds,  primed  in  the  Philofophical  TnudaAiaits,  and  of  which  an  account  will 
herein  after  be  given. 

« GV. 
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* &c.  but  thefe  Meetings  were  not  continued  above  2 or  3 yeares, 

* and  I think  they  did  not  go  beyond  the  yeare  1662.’ 

CHAP.  VI. 

PRYNNE,  who  in  his  Hifirio-MaRix  has  made  Rage-plays  the 
principal  objcdt  of  his  fatire,  is  not  lefs  bitter  in  his  ceniure  of 
mulic,  efpecially  vocal.  He  aflerts  that  one  unlawful  concomitant 
of  Rage-plays  is  amorous,  obfcene,  lafcivious,  luR-provoking  fongs, 
and  poems,  which  he  fays  were  once  lo  odious  in  our  church,  that 
in  the  articles  to  be  enquired  of  in  vifitations,  fet  forth  in  the  full 
yeerc  of  queene  Elizabeth’s  raigne.  Art.  54,  churchwardens  were  en- 
joined to  enquire  * whether  any  minftrels  or  any  other  perfons  did  ufe 
* to  ling  or  fay  any  fongs  or  ditties  that  be  vile  and  uncleane.’  And 
as  to  inllrumental  muGc,  he  cites  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  prove 
that  ‘ cymbals  and  dulcimers  are  inftruments  of  fraud  ; that  pipes 
* and  flutes  are  to  be  abandoned  from  a fober  feall ; and  that  chro- 
* maticall  harmonies  are  to  be  left  to  impudent  raalapertnefle  in  wine, 
* to  whorilh  mulicke  crowned  with  flowers with  a deal  of  fuch 
nonfen  fe. 

In  thefe  bitter  invedtives  Prynne  does  but  fpeak  the  language  of  the 
fedlaries  of  his  time.  Goflon  and  Stubs  talk  in  the  fame  drain  : the 
latter  calls  thofe,  baudy  pipers  and. thundering  drummers  and  afliRants 
in  the  Devils  Daunce,  who  play  to  the  Lord  of  Mifrule  and  his  com- 
pany in  country  towns  and  villages  upon  fcflivals  *.  The  confe- 
quences  of  the  hatred  excited  by  thele  and  other  writers  againfl  the  re- 
creations of  the  people,  were  an  almoR  total  interdidtion  of  Rage-plays 
and  other  theatrical  entertainments  -f-,  and  fuch  a general  reprobation 
of  mufle,  as  in  a great  meafure  banilhed  it  from  the  metropolis,  and 
drove  it,  as  has  been  related,  to  Oxford,  where  it  met  with  that  pro- 
tedtion  and  encouragement  which  has  ever  been  Ricwn  it  by. men  of 
liberal  and  ingenuous  minds. 

* Anatomic  of  Abufes,  page  107. 

+ There  was  ncverthelefe  a fort  of  connivance  at  thefe  entertainments  in  favour  of 
friends,  and  to  a limited  degree  ; asm  the  inltance  of  Sir  William  Davenant’s  entertain- 
ment at  Rutland  houfe,  which  was  patronized  by  Serjeant  Maynard,  and  of  a licence 
granted  in  1659  to  Rhodes  the  bookfeller  for  acting  plays  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  tape  ; 
hut  the  reftraints  under  which  the  ftage  was  laid  were  fuch,  that  Whitelocke  thought  it  a 
bold  aftion  of  Sir  William  Davenam  to  prim  his  entertainment.  Vide  Whitcl.  Mem.  of 
Engl.  Affairs  fub  anno  165b, 

Vol.  IV.  Non  The 
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The  neceffary  connexion  between  dramatic  entertainments  and 
mufic  we  have  hitherto  forborne  to  fpeak  of,  referving  the  fubjrft 
for  this  place.  That  this  connexion  is  nearly  as  ancient  as  the 
drama  itfelf  few  need  be  told,  it  being  well  known  that  the  fcenic 
reprefen tations,  as  well  of  the  Greeks  as  Romans,  were  accompanied 
with  mufic,  both  vocal  and  inftrumcntal.  In  the  old  Englilh  Mo- 
ralities, which  were  dramas  of  a religious  kind,  fongs  were  intro- 
duced in  the  courfe  of  the  reprefentation  ; thus  in  the  old  morality 
intitlcd  Lufty  Juventus,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a fong  is 
introduced.  In  the  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,  the  moil 
ancient  in  our  language,  the  fecond  aft  begins  with  a fong,  which, 
though  it  has  been  greatly  corrupted,  is  at  this  time  not  unknown 
in  many  parts  of  England  *.  In  the  comedy  of  King  Cambifes  mu- 
ficians  play  at  the  banquet.  In  the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex, 
otherwile  called  Gorbuduc,  written  about  the  year  1556,  the  order 
of  the  dumb  fhew  before  each  aft  requires  feverally  the  mufic  of  vio- 
lins, cornets,  flutes,  hautboys,  and  of  drums  and  flutes  together. 
In  the  Statiro-  Maftix  or  the  Untrufling  of  the  humourous  Poet,  by 
Thomas  Dekker,  in  the  advertifement  ad  Leftorcni  it  is  intimated 
to  have  been  cuftomary  for  the  trumpet  to  found  thrice  before  the 
beginning  of  a play.  In  the  Return  from  Parnafliis,  aft  V.  begins 
with  a concert.  In  the  plcafant  comedy  called  Wily  beguiled, 
nymphs  and  fatyrs  enter  finging ; and  in  a word,  tfye  plays  of  Shakef- 
peare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Jonfon,  and  others  written  before 
the  time  of  the  ufurpaiion,  afford  fuch  abundant  evidence  of  the 
union  of  mufic  with  theatrical  reprefentations,  as  proves  little  Iefs 
than  that  they  are  neceffarily  co-exiflcnt,  and  that  the  banilhment  of 
the  one  from  the  ftage,  was  a profeription  of  the  other. 

The  reftoration  was  followed  by  a total  change  in  the  national 
manners  that  difguft  which  the  rigour  of  the  preceding  times  had 
excited,  drove  the  people  into  the  oppofite  extreme  of  liccntiouf- 
nefs  ; fo  that  in  their  recreations  and  divertifements  they  %vere  hard- 
ly to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  j the  theatres,  which 
in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  to  fpeak  of  London  only,  were 
feventeen  in  number  J-,  were,  it  is  true,  reduced  to  two,  namely, 

• See  it  in  vol.  III.  page  at. 

f The  author  of  the  preface  to  Dodflcy’s  collection  of  old  Plays,  has  given  the  follow- 
ing enumeration  of  as  many  of  them  as  he  was  able  to  recover. 

• Si. 
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the  King’s  in  Drury-lane,  and  the  Duke  of  York’s  in  Dorfet  Garden, 
but  thefe  latter  exccecdcd  the  former  in  fplendor  and  magnificence 

• St.  Paul’s  tinging- fchool,  the  Globe  on  the  Bank fide  Southwark,  the  Swan  and  the 

* Hope  there;  the  Fortune  between  Whitccrofs-llreet  and  Golden-lane,  which  Maitland 
‘ tell  us  was  the  firft  playhotifc  erefted  in  London  ; the  Red  Bull  in  St.John’s  Street,  the 

• ‘ Crofs-Keys  in  Gracechurch-ftreet,  Juns,  the  Theatre,  the  Curtain,  the  Nurfery  in  Bar- 

* bican,  one  in  Black-Friers,  one  in  White-Friers,  one  in  Salifbury  Court,  and  theCock- 

* pit,  and  the  Phoenix  in  Drury-Lane.’ 

The  fame  perfon  feems  to  think  that,  having  continued  his  account  of  the  Englilh  thea- 
tre down  to  the  year  1639,  it  becomes  immediately  conne&ed  with  that  given  by  Cibber 
in  his  life,  which  commences  a little  after  the  refloration.  But  in  his  hi  (lory  there  is  a 
chafm,  which  no  one  has  thought  of  fupplying,  fo  that  we  can  have  but  a very  coufufed 
notion  of  the  number  and  fituationof  the  playhoufes  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  But  by  the 
help  of  a pamphlet,  now  become  very  force,  entitled  Rofcius  Anglicanus  or  a Hiflorical 
Review  of  the  Stage,  written  by  Downes,  who  at  firft  was  an  aCtor  in,  and  afterwards 
prompter  to  that  which  was  called  the  Duke's  theatre,  we  are  enabled  to  conneft  the  two 
accounts,  to  correct  many  miilakes  in  out  theatrical  hitlory,  which  have  hitherto  pafTcd  un- 
noticed, and  to  bring  the  whole  of  it  into  one  point  of  view.- 

This  author  relates  ‘ that  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  there  were  fix  playhoufes  allow’d 

* in  town  : the  Black-Friars  Company,  his  Majefty's  Servants ; the  Bull  in  St.  John’s 
‘ Street;  another  in  Salifbury  Court ; another  call'd  the  Fortune;  another  at  the  Globe; 

* and  the  fixlh  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane ; all  which  continu’d  ailing  till  the  begin- 

* ningof  the  faid  Civil  Wars.  The  feattered  remnant  of  feveral  of  thole  houfes,  upon 

* King  Charles’s  Reftoration,  fram'd  a Company,  who  a&ed  again  at  the  Bull,  and 

* built  them  a new  houle  in  Gibbons  1 ennis  Court  in  Clare-maiket,  in  which  two  places 

* they  continu’d  ailing  ail  1&60,  1661,  1662.  and  part  of  1663.  In  this  time  they  built 

* them  a new  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane ; Mr.  Thomas  Killegrew  gaining  a Patent  fronx 

* the  King  in  order  to  create  them  the  King’s  Servants ; and  from  that  time  they  call'd 
■ themfclves  his  Majefty’s  Company  of  Comedians  in  Drury  Lane.’ 

Touching  Drury  lane  theatre,  it  may  he  obferved  that  it  was  permitted  in  the  time  of 
the  ufurpalion,  for  Downes  in  his  pamphlet,  page  17,  fays,  1 in  the  year  1659  General 

* Monk  matching  then  his  army  out  of  Scotland  to  London,  Mr.  Rhodes  a Bookfeller  be- 
‘ ing  Wardrobe- keeper  formerly  (as  1 am  inform’d)  to  King  Charles  the  full's  Company 

* of  Comedians  in  Black  Friars,  getting  a I.icenfe  from  the  then  Governing  State,  fitted 

* up  a Haufe  then  for  Acting  called  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury  Lane,  and  in  a fhort  time- 
1 compleated  his  Company.’ 

Cibber,  in  the  Apology  for  bis  Life,  4W.  page  53,  54,  fay*  that  the  patent  for  Drurv- 
Lane  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  that  another  was  granted  to  Henry  Kii- 
ligrew,  Eft),  for  that  company  of  players  which  was  called  the  Duke's  Company,  and- 
acted  at  ihc  Duke’s  theatre  in- Dorfet  Garden,  in  this  he  is  egregriouily  millakcn,  Sir 
William  Davenant  never  had  any  concern  in  the  theatre  at  Drury-lane,  nor  had  Killi- 
grew  any  with  the  Duke’s  company,  who  ailed  firft  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  and  afterward*, 
in  Dorfet  Garden.  He  farther  informs  us,  pagc24C,  thatthe  new  theatre  in  Drury-lane- 
was  defigned  by  Sir  Chriftophrr  Wren.  The  defeription  he  gives  of  it  is  fuch,  as  joined, 
with  our  own  feelings,  mull  make  us  regret  thole  alterations  in  that  edifice  which  the  thirft 
of  gain  has  from  time  to  time  luggeftod  to  the  manager*. 

Downes  mentions  that  the  theatre  in  Drury-lane  opened  on  Thurftlay  in  Eafterweek, 
being  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1663,  with  the  comedy  of  the  Humourous  Lieutenant. 

I he  theatrein  Drury-lane  was  called  the  King’s  theatre : of  that  called  the  Duke’s  the. 
following  is  the  hiftory.  King  Charles  I.  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
fixth  day  of  March,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  grants  to  Sir  William  Davenant, 
bis  heirs  and  aftigns,  licence  to  ercil  upon  a parcel  of  ground  behind  the  Three  Kings  or- 
dinary in  Flcct-ILcet,  in  the  parifh  of  St,  Duuflan  in  the  Weft,  or  St.  Bride’s,  London, 

os. 
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fo  greatly,  that  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  in  thefe 
rcfpefts  was  immeafurable.  The  old  playhoufes  were  either  a large 

or  in  anyothcr  place  to  be  afltgncd  him  by  the  Earl  Marfhal,  a theatre  or  playhoufe,  forty 
yards  fquare  at  the  molt,  wherein  plays,  miilica!  entertainments,  femes,  or  other  the  like 
preferments  may  be  prefented.  The  patent  it  extant  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  tom.  XX. 

r3Kc  377* 

it  doet  not  appear  that  any  theatre  was  erected  by  Sir  William  Davcnant  on  the  (pot  de- 
ferihed  in  the  above  licence ; it  Teems  that  he  engaged  with  Betterton,  who  had  been  an 
apprentice  to  Rhodes  the  bookfeller  above-mentioned,  and  was  afterwards  a player  under 
him,  and  alfo  with  the  reft  of  Rhodes’s  company,  to  build  one  elfewhete  Sir  William 
having  thus  formed  a company  of  actors,  obtained  from  Charles  II  licence  to  erect  a new 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  fields.  Downes  fays  that  by  this  patent  Betterton,  who  was  then 
but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  reft  of  Rhodes’s  company  w ere  created  the  Kings 
Servants,  and  were  fworn  by  the  earl  of  Manchclter,  then  lord  chamberlain,  to  ferve  his 
royal  highnefs  thedukcof  York  at  the  theatre  in  Lincolns-lnn  fields.  Rofc  Angl.  19. 

While  this  theatre  was  building,  Sir  William  Davcnant  wrote  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  in 
two  parts,  and  that  excellent  comedy  theWits,  which  were  reheirfed  at  Apothecary’s  Hall j 
and  upon  opening  thehoufein  1662,  thefe  were  the  firft  plays  acted  there.  Rofc.  Angl  20. 

After  a few  years  continuance  at  Lincolns-lnn  fields,  Sir  William  Davcnant  created  a 
magnificent  thcattc  in  Dorfet  Garden,  in  a fituation  between  Salilbury-Court  and  the 
Thames,  and  determined  to  remove  thither  with  the  players  under  him.  But  he  died  ill 
1 668,  probably  before  it  was  comnlcated,  and  his  intereft  in  the  patent  devolved  to  his 
widow,  lady  Davcnant,  and  Mr.  Betterton. 

Cibber  fays  that  the  aftors  both  at  the  King's  and  the  Duke’s  theatre  were  matters  of 
their  art.  In  each  there  were  alfo  women  ; Downes  fays  that  four  of  Sir  William  Davc- 
nant’s  women  aftrelfes  were  boarded  at  his  own  houfe.  Rofc.  Angl.  20. 

This  paOage  in  Downes’s  narrative  ascertains  the  time  when  female  aflors  firft  appeared 
on  the  llage.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Englifh  theatre  it  was  held  indecent  for  women  thus 
to  expofe  themfclres,  and,  to  avoid  ihe  fcandal  thence  arifing,  it  was  the  cuftom  for  young 
men  drefled  in  female  habit6  to  perform  the  parts  of  women  -,  but  this  was  exclaimed  againlt 
by  the  puritan  writers,  particularly  Prynne,  who  in  his  Hiftrio-Maftix,  page  169,  cites 
St.  Chryfoftom  and  other  of  the  fathers  to  prove  that  the  drefling  up  a youth  to  represent 
the  perfon  of  a tender  virgin,  is  a molt  abominable  aft.  So  that  at  this  time  the  former 
w as  looked  upon  at  the  teller  evil.  This  gave  occaflon  to  Sit  William  Davenant  to  folicit 
for  pet  million  to  employ  females  ; and  accordingly  in  his  patent  was  the  following  claufe  : 

* And  whereas  the  women’s  parts  in  plays  have  hitherto  been  a fled  by  men  in  the  habits 

* of  women,  at  which  fome  have  taken  offence,  we  do  permit  and  give  leave,  for  the 

* time  to  come,  that  all  women’s  parts  be  acted  by  women.' 

Cibber  relates  that  in  the  conteft  between  the  two  companies  for  the  public  favour, 
that  of  the  king  had  the  advantage  1 and  that  therefore,  thclc  are  his  words,  ‘ Sir  William 
' Davcnant,  matter  of  the  Duke's  Company,  to  make  head  againft  their  fnccels,  was 
■ forc'd  to  add  fpc£tacle  and  mufick  to  action  ; and  to  introduce  a new  fpecies  of  plays, 

* fince  called  Dramatick  Operas,  of  which  kind  were  the  Tempcft,  Pfyche,  Circe,  and 

* others,  all  fet  off  with  the  moft  expenfive  decorations  of  fcencs  and  habits,  with  the  beft 

* voices  and  dancers  ’ Life  of  Cibber,  57. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  relation  Cibber,  without  recurring  to  authentic  memorials, 
trufted  altogether  to  the  reports  of  others  j for  not  one  of  the  plays  abovementioned  were 
rcprefcntol  under  the  direction,  or  even  during  the  life-time  of  Sir  William.  The  faff 
(lands  thus:  Sir  William  died  in  1668;  the  theatre  in  Dorfet  Garden  was  opened  on  the 
ninth  day  of  November,  1671.  with  the  comedy  of  Saint  Martin  Marr-all.  In  1673  was 
reprefetued  the  Tcmpclt,  made  into  an  opera  by  Shadwcll,  ami  let  tomufic  by  Matthew 
Lock.  In  February  in  the  fame  year  came  forth  the  opera  of  Pfyche,  aifo  written  by 
Shadwcll,  and  fet  to  muftc  by  Lock  and  Sign.  Baptift  Draghi ; and  in  1676  was  performed 
Circe,  an  opera,  written  by  Dr.  Charles  Davcnant,  a fon  of  Sir  William,  and  fet  to 
■nufic  by  Mr.  John  Baniltcr. 
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room  in  a noted  alehoufc,  or  a (light  eretflion  in  a garden  or  place 
behind  an  alehoufe  ; the  pit  unfloored,  in  which  the  fpeflators  cither 
flood,  or  were  badly  accommodated  with  benches  to  fit  onj  themu- 
fic  was  feldom  better  than  that  of  a few  wretched  fiddles,  hautboys, 
or  cornets ; and  to  foothethofe  affedtions  which  tragedy  is  calculated 
to  excite,  that  of  flutes  was  alfo  made  ufe  of : Bat  the  mufic  of  thefe 
feveral  clafles  of  inflrumcnts  when  aflociated  being  in  the  unifon,  the 
performance  was  far  different  from  what  we  underftand  by  concert 
and  fymphony  ; and  upon  the  whole  mean  and  defpicable. 

The  modern  playhoufes  abovementioned  were  truly  and  emphati- 
cally ftyled  theatres,  as  being  conftrudted  with  great  art,  adorned 
with  painting  and  fculpture,  and  in  all  refpedts  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fcenic  reprefentation.  In  the  entertainments  there  exhibited 
mufic  was  required  as  a neccflary  relief,  as  well  to  the  atflors  as  the 
audience,  between  the  adls : compofitions  for  this  purpofe  were  called 
Adl-tuncs,  and  were  performed  in  concert;  inflruments  were  alfo 
required  for  the  dances  and  the  accompanyment  of  fongs.  Hence  it 
was  that  upon  the  revival  of  ftage-entertainments,  mufic  became  at- 
tached to  the  theatres,  which  from  this  time,  no  lefs  than  formerly 
the  church  had  been,  became  the  nurferies  of  muficians ; infomuch, 
that  to  fay  of  a performer  on  any  inflrument  that  he  was  a playhoufe 
mufician,  or  of  a fong,  that  it  was  a playhoufe  fong,  or  a playhoufe 
tune,  was  to  fpeak  of  each  refpe&ively  in  terms  of  the  highefl  com- 
mendation. 

Thefe  reprefentationa  are  related  to  hare  been  made  at  a prodigious  expencc,  in  mufic, 
dancing,  machinery,  femes,  and  other  decorations,  and  were  intended  to  rival  thofe  of 
the  French  ftage  ; and  fome  of  the  belt  French  dancers,  namely  I.’  Abbec,  Baton,  and 
Mademoifcltc  Subligny,  performed  at  them.  At  length,  in  the  year  1682,  according  to 
Downes,  but,  as  Cibber  lays,  in  1684,  the  Duke’s  company  not  being  able  to  fublift, 
united  with  the  King’s,  ana  both  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Company 
of  Comedians. 

For  about  ten  years  that  at  Drurylane  was  the  only  theatie  in  London.  But  Mr.  Bet- 
terton obtained  a licence  from  king  William  to  erect  a theatre  within  the  walls  of  the  ten- 
nis court  in  Lincolns-Inn  fields,  and,  hy  the  help  of  a liberal  fubfeription  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  opened  it  in  169;,  with  a new  comedy  of  Mr.  Congreve,  viz.  Love  for  Love. 
Cibber’s  Life,  1 1 3,  114. 

The  theatre  in  Lincolns-Inn  fields  was  rebuilt  by  William  Collier,  Kfq.  a lawyer,  and 
member  for  Truro  in  Cornwall,  and  in  1714  opened  with  the  edmedy  of  the  Recruiting 
Officer.  The  fubfequent  biltory  of  the  two  theatres,  as  alfo  the  erection  of  that  in  the 
Haymarket,  now  the  Opera  houfc,  are  related  at  large  by  Cibber  in  the  Apology  for  his 
Life. 

The  patent  for  Lincolns  Inn  fields  theatre  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chrif- 
topher  Rich,  whofe  fon,  the  late  Mr.  John  Rich,  built  the  prefent  theatre  in  Covent- 
Garden.  Mr.  Shepherd  was  the  architect  who  defigned  it. 
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It  mull  be  confeffed  that  this  exaltation  of  the  ftage  did  not  imme- 
diately follow  the  rcftoration : a work  of  greater  importance  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  ferious  men,  to  wit,  the  reftoring  of  fhe  liturgy, 
and  the  revival  of  that  form  of  religious  worfibip  which  had  been  fet- 
tled at  the  reformation,  and  which  by  the  ordinance  that  abolifhed 
the  ufe  of  it,  and  by  the  preface  to  the  directory  fubftitutcd  in  its 
place,  had  been  ftigmatized  as  vain,  fuperftitious,  and  idolatrous. 
In  what  manner  this  great  purpofc  was  effe&ed,  and  in  particular  the 
methods  which  were  taken  to  reftore  cathedral  fervice,  will  hereafteii 
be  related,  as  will  alfo  the  profecution  of  that  defign,  which  has  been 
hinted  at  in  the  relation  herein  before  given  of  an  entertainment  at- 
Rutland-houfe,  intended  by  the  author.  Sir  William  Davenant,  as 
an  imitation  of  the  opera,  and  the  fubfequent  progrefs  of  muiic  in  its. 
connection  with  the  drama  ; but  firft  it  will  be  neceflary,  by  way  of 
explanation  of  Wood’s  account  of  the  ftate  of  mufic  at  Oxford  during, 
a period  of  near  twenty  years,  to  dcfcribe  particularly  thofe  concerts- 
which  were  fo  well  attended,  and  afforded  fuch  entertainment  to  tht 
members  of  the  univerfity. 

CHAP;  VII. 

WHAT  is  to  be  underftood  by  a concert  of  viols,  fuch  as  Wood 
fpeaksof,  is  now  hardly. known r we  are  therefore  ncceffitated" 
to  recur  to  a book  publifhed  by  old  John  Playford  in  the  year  1683, 
entitled  An  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Mufic,  the  tenth  edition,  for  a 
defcriptionof  the  bafs,  the  tenor,  and  the  treble  viol,  with  the  refpeClive 
tunings  of  each ; and  from  thence  we  learn  that  the-  bafs-viol.  had  fix 
firings,  the  firft  called  the  treble;  the  fccond  the  fmall  mean  ; the  third 
the  great  mean  ; the  fourth  the  counter-tenor  ; the  fifth  the  tenor  or 
gamut  firing,  and  the  fixth  the  bafs : and  that  the  tuning  of  thefe 
W’as  as  follows,  viz.  the  firft  or  treble  firing,  D la  sol  re  ; the  fe- 
cond,  A la  mi  re;  the  third,  E la  mi  ; the  fourth,  C fa  ut  ; 
the  fifth.  Gamut  ; and  the  fixth  double  D sol  re. 

The  Tenor-viol,  which  alfo  had  fix  firings,  was  tuned  to  the  fame 
intervals,  the  fixth  or  grcateft  firing  anfwering  to  Gamut  on  the  bafs, 
and  the  firft  to  G sol  re  ut  on  the  treble  viol,  which  had  its  tun- 
ing prccifely  an  ottave  higher  than  the  bafs-viol  *. 

* We  have  here  a perfect  defignation  of  the  order  and  tuning  of  a fet  of  viols,  and  . 
this  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  a chcfl  of  viols,  which  generally  conGfted  of  fix  in  num- 
ber. 
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The  bafs-viol  was  originally  a concert  inttrument,  and  ufed  in 
the  performance  of  Fantazias  from  two  to  fix  parts,  but  it  was  fre- 
quently played  on  alone,  or  as  an  accompanyment  to  the  voice,  in  the 
manner  of  the  lute.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  was  called  the  Concert-viol, 
in  the  other  the  Viol  da  gamba.  It  was  fretted  with  more  or  fewer 
frets,  according  to  the  ufc  to  which  it  was  employed  j when  ufed  in 
concert,  four  were  generally  fufficient,  but  when  alone,  or  to  ac- 
company the  voice,  feven  were  requifite. 

Concerning  compofitions  of  many  parts  adapted  to  viols,  of  which 
there  are  many,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  practice  of  fing- 
ing  madrigals  began  to  decline,  and  gentlemen  and  others  began  to- 
excel  in  their  performance  on  the  viol,  the  muficians  of  the  time 
conceived  the  thought  of  fubftituting  inftrumental  mufic  in  the  place 
ot  vocal ; and  for  this  purpofc  fome  of  the  mod  excellent  matters  of 
that  inftrument,  namely,  Douland,  the  younger  Ferabofco,  Cope- 
rario,  Jenkins,  Dr.  Wilfon,  and  many  others,  betook  themfelves  to* 
the  framing  compofitions  called  Fantazias,  which  were  generally  in 

ber,  and  were  ufed  for  playing  Fantazias  in  fix  parts.  To  this  purpofe  old  Thomas 
Mace  of  Cambridge  fpeaks,  in  that  fingularly  humourous  book  of  bis  writing,  Mufick's 
Monument,  page  245.  * Your  bed  provifion  (and  mod  compleat)  will  be  a good  ched 

*-  of  viols,  fix  in  number  (viz.)  2 baiTes,  2 tenors,  and  2 trebles,  all  truly  and  proportion- 

* ably  fuited.  Of  fuch  there  are  no  better  in  the  world  than  thofe  of  Aldred,  Jay,  Smith, 

• yet  the  higlicd  in  edeem  are  Bollcs  and  Rofs  (one  bafs  of  Bollcs’s  I have  known  valued 
*‘at  rooi.)  the'e  were  old,  but  we  have  now  very  excellent  workmen,  who  (no  doubt) 

‘ can  work  as  well.’ 

I11  a collection  of  airs,  intitlcd * Tripla  Concordia,  publidicd  in  1667  by  John  Carr,. 
‘ living  at  the  Middle  Temple  gate  in  Fleet  btreet,’  is  the  following  advertifement. 

1 There  is  twoCheds  of  Viols  to  be  fold,  one  made  by  Mr.  John  Rofs,  who  formerly 

* lived  in  Bridewell,  containing  two  trebles,  three  tenors,  and  one  bade  : the  ched  was 
‘ made  in  the  year  1598. 

‘ J he  other  being  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  who  formerly  lived  over  againd  Hatton  - 
‘ houfe  in  Holboum,  containing  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  two  badcs.  The  ched  was 
‘ made  in  the  year  *633.  Both  chcds  arc  very  curious  work.’ 

The  John  Rofs  mentioned  in  the  above  advcitifcmcnt,  was  the  fon  of  the  perfon  men- 
tioned in  the  Annals  of  btowe  by  the  name  of  John  Rofc,  to  have  invented  410  EJiz.  the 
indrument  called  the  Bandora.  See  vol.  HI.  page  345,  in  not. 

Concerts  of  viols  were  the  ufual  mulical  entertainments  after  the  practice  of  finging  ma- 
drigals grew  into  difufe  : and  thefc  latter  were  fo  totally  excluded  by  the  introduction  of 
the  violin,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Dr.  'l'udway  of  Cambridge  was  but  jud. 
able  to  give  a defeription  of  a ched  of  viols,  as  appears  by  the  following  cjiucl  from  a let- 
ter to  his  fon,  written  for  the  purpofe  of  indrutting  him  in  mufic. 

* A ched  of  viols  was  a large  hutch,  with  fcveral  apartments  and  partitions  in  it  . each . 

• partition  was  lined  with  green  bays,  to  keep  the  indruments  from  being  injured  by  the 
'■weather ; every  indrument  was  fized  in  kignefs according  to  the  part  played  upon  it ; 

• the  lead  fize  played  the  treble  part,  the  tenor  and  all  other  parts  were  played  by  a larger 
' fized  viol ; the  bafs  by  the  larged  fize.  They  had  fix  firings  each,  and  the  necks  of 

* their  indruments  were  fretted.  Note,  I believe  upon  the  treble-viol  was  not  higher 
' than  G or  A in  alt,  which  is  nothing  now.’ 


fix. 
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fix  parts,  anfwering  to  the  number  of  viols  in  a fet  or  chert,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  advertifcment  in  the  preceding  note,  and  abounded  in 
fugues,  little  refponfive  paffages,  and  all  thofe  other  elegancies  ob- 
fervable  in  the  ftruCtore  and  contrivance  of  the  madrigal.  In  what 
manner  a fet  of  thefc  inftruments  was  tuned  for  the  purpofe  of  per- 
forming in  concert,  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  now  remains  to 
fpeak  of  the  Bafs-viol  or  Viol  da  Gamba. 

To  the  infiruCtions  refpeCti.ng  the  baf?,  the  tenor,  and  the  treble 
viol  contained  in  'the  fecond  book  of  Playford’s  Introdudlion,  are 
added  brief  directions  for  the  treble  violin,  the  tenor  violin,  and  the 
balls  violin,  which,  as  they  are  each  ftrung  with  four  firings,  appear 
clearly  a fpecies  feparate  and  diftinCt  from  the  viol.  And  here  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  the  bafs-violin,  which  is  alfo  deferibed  by  Playford, 
and  had  the  tuning  of  its  firrt  or  highert  firing,  in  G sol  re  pt,  its 
fecond  in  C fa  ot,  its  third  in  FF  fa  ut,  and  its  fourth  in  BB  mi, 
appears  clearly  to  have  been  an  inftrument  different  from  the  Violon- 
cello, now  the  affociate  of  the  treble  and  tenor  violin  in  concerts,  into 
which  it  was  firft  introduced  by  the  Italians.  But  we  are  now  fpeaking 
of  the  viol  fpecies  s and  of  this  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  method  of 
notation  proper  to  it  was  by  the  characters  common  to  both  vocal  and 
inftrumental  mufic,  but  that  about  the  time  of  king  James  I.  the  no- 
tation for  the  lute,  called  the  tablature,  was  by  Coperario  transferred 
to  the  Bafs-viol.  The  tablature  as  adapted  to  the  Bafs-viol  confifted  in 
a fiave  of  fix  lines,  reprefenting  the  fix  firings  of  the  infirument, 
with  letters  of  an  antique  form,  fignifying  the  place  of  the  tones  and 
femitones  on  each  filing.  The  firft  of  thefe  methods  was  calculated 
for  the  performance  on  the  viol  in  concert,  the  compofitions  for  that 
infirument  called  Fantazias  being  uniformly  written  in  the  notes  of 
the  Gamut.  The  Lyra-way,  as  it  was  called,  was  adapted  to  the 
tablature,  and  by  that  method  the  viol  was  rendered  capable,  with- 
out a variation  of  the  characters,  of  performing  lute  Icffons. 

In  either  way  the  inftrument,  confiding  of  fix  firings,  was 
tuned  according  to  the  following  directions  of  Playford  : ‘ The  treble, 

* being  raifed  as  high  as  it  will  conveniently  bear,  is  called  D la  sol 

* REj  then  tune  your  fecond  four  notes  lower,  and  it  is  A la  mi  rej 

* the  third  four  notes  lower,  is  E la  mi  s the  fourth  three  notes 

• Playford  calls  the  method  of  playing  on  the  Bafs-viol  by  the  Tablature  the  Lyra- way, 
and  the  infirument  played  on  in  this  manner  the  Lyra-viol.  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Mufick,  page  96,  87.  edit.  1683. 

* lower 
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* lower  is  C fa  ut  ; the  fifth  four  notes  lower  is  Gamut  ; and  the 

* fixth  four  notes  lower  than  the  fifth,  is  double  D sol  re  The  in- 
ftrument being  fretted  with  five  frets  for  the  firft  or  treble  firing,  and 
four  for  each  of  the  others ; the  progreflion  on  each  firing  will  be  as 
follows  : 


The  frets  which  crofs  the  ftave  in  the  above  example,  together 
with  the  letters  adjoining  to  them,  determine  the  ftation  of  the 
tones  and  femitones  on  each  firing  ; thus,  to  inftance  in  the  firft 
firing,  a ftands  for  D,  which  has  the  found  for  the  firing  open  or 
unftopped  ; b for  D#,  t for  E,  to  for  F,  c for  F#,  f for  G,  g for  G#, 
and  1)  for  A j and  this  explanation  will  apply  to  the  other  firings 
on  the  inftrument.  As  to  the  frets,  they  were  nothing  more  than 
pieces  of  very  fmall  catgut  firing  dipped  in  warm  glue  and  tied  round 
the  neck  of  the  inftrument,  at  proper  diftances ; and  in  flopping 
them  it  was  required  that  the  extremity  of  the  finger  fiiould  be  be- 
hind, but  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fret. 

The  notation  by  the  tablaturc  determines  nothing  as  to  the  time 
or  value  of  notes,  and  therefore  requires  the  aid  of  other  charac- 
ters for  this  purpofe  j thofe  in  ufe  when  the  viol  was  in  greateft 
efteem  were  fuch  as  were  originally  adapted  to  the  tablaturc  for  the 
lute,  and  are  defcribed  in  vol.  III.  page  164,  165.  Hut  afterwards 
they  were  changed  to  thofe  characters  that  are  uled  in  the  notation 
according  to  the  Gamut  -j-. 

• The  fia  lines  above,  as  they  anfwer  to  the  firings  of  the  inftrument,  have  not  the 
lead  relation  to  the  (lave  of  Guido , the  letters  and  not  the  lines  rtprefenl  the  notes  in 
fucccirion  ; and  as  to  the  characters  to  denote  their  feveral  lengths,  they  are  referred  to 
above. 

+ Thefe  have  been  confidcrably  improved  both  in  England  and  Holland  Cnee  their  firft 
invention,  for  originally  the  quavers  and  femiquavers,  though  ever  fo  numerous  in  fuccef- 
fion,  were  all  dillinrfl ; but  about  the  year  1660  Play fnrd  invented  what  he  called  the 
new  tyed  note,  wherein  by  one  or  two  flrokes  continued  from  the  bottom  of  each  note  to 
the  next,  the  quavers  and  Semiquavers  were  formed  into  compages  of  four  or  fix,  as  the 
time  required,  a fontrivance  that  rendered  the  mufical  characters  much  more  legible  than 
before.  I hc  Dutch  followed  this  example  fixm  alter  the  Englifh  bad  fet  it;  and  aftcr- 

Vol.IV.  Ppp  wards 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  practice  of  finging  madri- 
gals, which  had  prevailed  for  many  years  throughout  Europe,  gave 
way  to  concerts  of  viols,  fuch  as  are  above  defcribed  j but  the  lan- 
guor of  thefe  performances,  which  confiftcd  of  Fantazias  of  five  and 
fix  parts,  was  not  compenfated  by  that  fweet  and  delicate  tone, 
which  diftinguifties  the  viol  fpecies  : the  violin,  though  it  had  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar  *,  and  had  been  fo  degraded,  that 
the  appellation  of  Fidler  was  a term  of  reproach,  was  found  to  be  an 
inftrument  capable  of  great  improvement ; and  the  foftnefs  and  de- 
licacy of  the  violin  tone,  and  the  occafional  force  and  energy  of  the 
inftrument  itfelf,  were  fuch  recommendations  of  it,  as  determined 
the  Italian  mailers,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
to  introduce  it  into  practice. 

The  treble  violin,  the  tenor  violin,  and  the  violoncello,  have  a 
neccflary  connection  with  each  other,  and  form  a fpecies  of  fidicinal 
inftruments  diftindt  from  that  of  the  viol : the  introduction  of  thefe 
into  concerts  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a new  era  in  mufical  hif- 
tory,  and  may  juftify  a rctrofpeCt  to  the  circumitances  that  preceded 
and  contributed  to  this  event. 

What  kind  of  an  inftrument  the  ancient  violin  or  fiddle  mentioned 
by  Chaucer  was,  we  are  at  a lofs  at  this  diftance  of  time  to  difeoverj 
but  what  the  fiddle  was  about  the  year  1530,  appears  by  the  figure 
of  it  in  the  Mufurgia  of  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  herein  before  ex- 
hibited. Notwithftanding  this  certainty,  there  is  good  rcafon  to 
fuppofe  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  the  fliape  of  it 
was  rather  vague  and  undetermined,  for  at  a fale  by  auction  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Dorfet’s  effects,  a violin  was  bought,  appearing  to  have 
been  made  in  the  year  1578,  which,  though  of  a very  Angular  form, 
and  incumbered  with  a profufion  of  carving,  was  effentially  the  very 
fame  inftrument  with  the  four-ftringed  violin,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing reprefentation  of  it. 

wards  the  French,  and  after  them  the  Germans  ; but  fo  lately  as  the  year  17*4,  when 
Marcello's  I’falms  were  publifhcJ  in  a fplendid  edition  at  Venice,  the  Italians  printed 
after  the  old  manner,  and  fo  did  the  Spaniards  till  within  thefe  very  few  years. 

* Dr.  Tadway,  in  his  letter  to  hisfon,  fays  that  within  his  remembrance  it  was  fcarcc 
ever  ufed  but  at  wakes  and  fairs,  and  that  thofc  who  played  on  it  travelled  about  the  coun- 
try with  their  iniUument  in  a cloak-bag. 
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To  the  above  engraving,  taken  immediately  from  the  inftrumen1 
itfclf,  a verba!  deleription  of  it  will  be  deemed  but  a neceflary 
adjunct. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  inftrument  are  as  follow.  From  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail-pin  to  the  dragon’s  head,  two  feet.  From  A to  B 
feven  inches  and  a half.  From  C to  D fix  inches.  Length  of  the  belly 
thirteen  inches.  Thickncfs  at  E one  inch,  at  F four  and  a half. 
Over  the  pins  is  a fiivcr  gilt  plate,  that  turns  upon  a hi.  ge,  and 
opens  from  the  nut  downwards  ; thereon  are  engraved  the  arms  of 
England,  and  under  them,  encircled  by  a garter  with  the  ufual 
motto,  the  bear  and  ragged  flafF*,  and  an  earl’s  coronet  at  top. 
In  the  tail-pin  is  inferted  a gilt  filver  ftud,  to  which  the  tail-piece  is 
looped,  with  a lion's  face  curioufly  wrought  on  the  top  j this  is  fe- 
cured  by  a nut,  which  ferews  to  it  on  the  under  fide  of  the  inftru- 

» 5 

ment,  whereon  arc  engraven  thefe  letters  and  figures  I P fuppofed 

7 8 

to  fignify  the  year  when  it  was  made,  and  the  initials  of  the  maker’s 
name.  The  fuhjedtof  the  carving  on  the  deepeft  part,  and  on  the 
fide  above  prefented  to  view,  is  a man  with  an  axe,  Banding  on  the 
ground,  and  working  upon  fome  fallen  branches  of  an  oak  tree : on  the 
oppofite  part  are  reprefented  hogs  under  an  oak  tree,  and  a man  beat- 
ing down  acorns ; the  reft  of  the  carving  is  foliage  ; the  whole  is  in 
alto  relievo.  Under  the  carving  is  a foil  of  tinfcl  or  fiivcr  gilt. 
The  back  of  the  inftrument  is  not  curved,  but  forms  a very  obtufe 
angle  j and  from  the  bottom  of  the  back,  extending  to  the  back  of 
the  dragon's  head,  the  carving,  which  is  very  bold,  confifts  of  oak 
foliage. 

Notwithftanding  the  evquifite  workmanlhip  of  it,  the  inftrument 
produces  but  a clofe  and  lluggiftt  tone,  which  confidcring  the  profu- 
fion  of  ornament,  and  the  quantity  of  w'ood  with  which  it  is  incum- 
bered, is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  diverfities  in  the  ftiape  of  the  violin  at 

• The  bear  and  ragged  ftaff  vras  the  cognizance  of  the  Ncvils  earls  of  Warwick.  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  earl  of  Lcicefter,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  them,  took  it  for  his  creft. 
bee  Fuller’s  Worthies  in  Warwickfhirc,  1 1 8.  1 his  agrees  with  a tradition  concerning  it, 

that  the  inftrument  was  originally  queen  Elizabeth’s,  and  that  fhe  gave  it  to  her  favourite 
she  earl  of  Leicelter,  which  is  not  improbable,  feeing  that  her  arms  are  aifo  upon  it. 

different 
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different  periods,  that  the  modern  violin  had  affumed  the  form  which 
it  now  bears,  almoft  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  is  indifputable,  for  of  the  violins  of  Cremona,  fo  long  cc-  • 

lebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  (hape  and  finenefs  of  tone  *,  there 
are  great  numbers  that  appear  to  have  been  made  before  the  year 
1620,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  violin  was  ufed  in  concert 
till  l'ome  years  after. 

Scipione  Cerreto,  in  his  treatife  Dc  Prattica  muficale,  enumerates 
the  many'excellent  cornpofers  and  performers  on  various  inftruments 
living  at  Naples  in  the  year  1601  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
among  the  latter  are  mentioned  only  S,onatori  excellent!  del  Liuto, 
d’Organo,  di  Viola  d'arco,  di  Chittara  a fette  chorde,  di  Lira  in 
gamba,  di  Tromboni.di  Ciaramelle  c Cornetji,  and  dell'  Arpaadue 
ordini,  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  that  time  the  violin 
in  Italy  as  in  England  and  other  countries,  was  an  inilrument  of  lit- 
tie  account,  and  deemed  fit  only  for  the  entertainment  of  the  vulgar ; 
neverthelels  we  find  that  in  a very  few  years  after  it  rofc  fo  high  as  to 
be  admitted  into  the  theatre  : indeed  it  may  be  laid  to  be  coeval  with 
the  opera  itfelf.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  moft  an- 
cient opera  in  print  is  the  Orfco  of  Claudio  Montevcrde,  reprefented 
at  Mantua  in  1 607,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1615;  to  this  is  pre- 
fixed the  perfonages  of  the  drama,  and  the  names  and  numbers  of 
the  inftruments  ufed  in  the  performance;  and  among  the  latter  occur 
duoi  Violini  piccoli  alia  Francefe;  now  the  diminutive,  piccoli,  fup- 
pofes  an  inftrumentof  the  fame  fpecies,  of  a larger  fizc  than  itfelf, 
i.  e.  a violin ; but  this  it  feems  was  not  admitted  into  the  perform- 
ance, perhaps  for  this  rcafon,  that  the  Viola  da  brazzo,  i.  e.  the  tre- 
ble viol,  held  its  place  : and  if  it  be  afked  what  then  was  the  ufe  of 

* There  were  three  pprfons  of  the  name  of  Amati,  natives  of  Cremona,  mid  makers 
of  violins,  that  is  to  fay.  Andrew,  Jeiome,  and  Antony  his  fons,  and  Nicolas,  the  Ion  of 
the  latter.  Andrew  ilourifhcd  about  the  year  1600. 

BeGdcs  thefe  there  were  two  perfons  ol  the  name  of  Stradiuarius  of  Cremona,  admirable 
artifans;  the  latter  was  living  at  the  beginning  of  this  century : his  fgnature  was  Amo- 
nius  Stradiuarius  Cremoneniis  Facicbat  Anno  A f S . 

Andrew  Guarnier,  alfo  of  Cremona,  Ggucd  thus,  4 Andreas  Guarnerius,  fecit  Crcmo- 
* nx  fub  titulo  Sandka  TereGe,  1680.' 

The  violins  of  Cremona  arc^cxceeded  only  by  thofc  of  Stainer,  a German,  whofe  ip* 

Aruments  are  remarkable  for  a full  and  piercing  tone  ; his  fignature  is  as  follows : 

* Jacobus  Stainer,  In  Abfam  propc  Oenipontum  1647.’  Oeniponx  is  the  Latin  name 
of  Infpruck  in  Germany,  the  chief  city  of  Tyrol., 

Matthew  Albani,  alio  a Tyrolrfe,  Ggned  thus,  • Matthias  Albanus  fecit  in  Tyrol  Bul- 
‘ lani 
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the  Violino  piccoli  ? it  may  be  anfwcred,  perhaps  for  a particular  ac- 
companyment,  the  imitation  of  the  finging  of  birds  for  inflancc ; or 
for  a like  purpofe  as  the  Flauto  alia  vigeffima  fcconda,  viz.  a treble 
oftavc  flute.  However  it  is  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
tecnth  century  the  practice  of  the  violin  was  cultivated  in  Italy  with 
uncommon  afliduity  ; fo  that  in  a few  years  after  it  became  the  prin- 
cipal of  concert  inflruments.  From  Italy  it  parted  into  France,  and 
from  thence  into  England.  At  firft  it  was  ufed  in  accompanyment 
with  the  voice,  and  was  confined  to  the  theatre ; but  the  good  effects 
of  it,  in  giving  to  the  melody  a force  and  exprefiion  which  was  want- 
ing in  the  found  of  the  voice,  and  extending  the  limits  of  the  harmony 
in  the  chorus,  recommended  it  alfo  to  the  church. 

The  motets  and  hymns  that  made  a part  of  divine  fervice,  had  hi- 
therto been  compofcd  for  voices,  with  no  other  accompanyment  than 
that  of  the  organ  ; and  this  kind  of  rnufic,  which  correfpcnds  with 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  is  ftill  retained  in  the  pope's 
chapel  j but  no  fooner  were  the  advantages  difeovered  that  refultcd 
from  the  union  of  voices  and  inflruments,  than  all  the  objections 
arifing  from  the  feeming  profanation  of  the  temples  of  God,  by  ad- 
mitting into  them  fuch  inflruments  as  had  hitherto  been  appropriated 
to  theatrical  reprelentations,  vanifhed. 

This  innovation  gave  rife  to  a new  church-flylc,  in  which  the 
principal  end  of  the  compofer  was  rather  to  difplay  the  excellencies 
of  either  fome  fine  finger  or  inftrumcntal  performer,  than  to  infpire 
the  auditory  with  thofe  fentiments  which  fhould  accompany  divine 
worfhip.  For  examples  of  this  kind  we  need  look  no  farther  than 
the  motets  of  Cariflimi,  Colonna,  and  Bartani,  in  which  the  folo 
vocal  parts  are  wrought  up  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection;  and 
the  inflrumental  accompanyment?  abound  with  divifions  calculated 
to  fhew  the  powers  of  execution  in  the  performers. 

Whether  vocal  mufic  gains  more  than  it  lofes  by  being  aflociated 
with  fuch  inflruments  as  it  is  ufually  joined  with,  may  admit  of  a 
queflion  : It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  of  all  mufic  that  of  the 
human  voice  is  the  fweeteft  ; and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  a cho- 
rus of  voices  and  inflruments  the  founds  never  coalcfce  or  blend  to- 
gether in  fuch  a manner,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable  by  the  car  into 
two  fpecics ; while  in  a chorus  of  voices  alone,  well  forted,  and  per- 
fectly in  tune,  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  is  that  full  and  compieat 

•union 
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onion  and  concent,  which  we  underftand  by  the  word  Harmony,  as 
applied  to  mafic.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  faid  that  what  i* 
wanting  in  harmony  is  made  up  by  the  additionahforce  and  energy 
which  is  given  to  vocal  mufic  by  its  union  with  that  of  inftrumcnts  ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  confideration  whether  mufic,  the  end  whereof  is 
to  infpire  devotion,  ftands  in  need  of  fuch  aids,  or  rather  indeed  whe- 
ther fuch  aids  have  not  a tendency  to  defeat  its  end. 

This  at  leafi  is  certain,  that  the  theatre  and  eccleliafiic  ftyles  arc 
diferiminated  by  the  very  nature  and  tendency  of  each,  and  that  the 
confufion  of  the  one  with  the  other  has  for  upwards  of  a century  been 
confidered  by  the  ablefl  defenders  of  choral  fervice  as  one  of  the  great 
abufes  of  mufic. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

IT  is  now  time  to  fpeak  of  the  revival  of  choral  fervice  upon  the 
reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second.  At  this  time  no  more 
than  nine  of  the  bithops  of  the  church  of  England  were  living  ; thefe 
immediately  on  the  king’s  return  took  poffcflion  of  their  refpedtive  bi- 
fhoprics ; and  fuch  fees  as  were  vacant  were  immediately  filled  up,  ei- 
ther by  tranflations  or  new  appointments.  The  fequeflered  clergy  fe- 
verally  entered  upon  the  livings  which  they  had  been  ejedted  from, 
and  difpofi'effcd  the  incumbents,  whom  they  found  there.  Heads  and 
fellows  of  colleges  were  alfo  reinfiated,  and  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  were  reduced  to  the  legal  form. 

No  fooner  was  the  liturgy  rc-cftablilhed,  than  the  bifhops  and 
clergy  became  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  reviving  the  choral  fervice  f 
but  here  they  were  greatly  at  a lofs.  By  an  ordinance  made  in  the 
year  1644,  organs  in  churches  and  chapels  had  been  commanded  to 
be  taken  down  * ; and  the  fury  of  the  rabble  was  not  lefs  remarkable 
in  their  demolition,  than  in  that  impious  zeal  which  prompted  them 
to  defpoil  churches  of  their  ornaments,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their 
power,  by  the  deftrudlion  of  funeral  monuments,  to  efface  from  the 
remembrance  of  mankind  thofe  virtues  of  the  illufirious  dead,  which 
it  is  the  end  of  monuments  and  fcpulchral  inferiptions  to  perpetuate. 

• The  words  of  the  ordinance  are  ‘ all  organs,  and  the  frames  or  cafes  wherein  they 
• ftand,  in  all  churches  and  chappcls  [i.  c.  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  parilli  churches  of 
‘ chappclsj  111  ail  be  taken  away  and  utterly  defaced,  and  none  other  hereafter  fet  up  in 
• their  places.’  Scobell’s  Colleiflion  of  Afts,  1651,  page  i8t. 
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Organs  being  thus  dedroyed,  and  the  ufe  of  them  forbidden  in  Eng- 
land, die  makers  of  thofc  inflruments  were  necessitated  to  feck  elfe- 
whcre  than  in  the  church  for  employment,  many  went  abroad,  and 
others  betook  themfclves  to  fuch  other  occupations  for  a livelihood,  a9 
were  neared  related  to  their  own  j they  became  joiners  and  carpenters, 
and  mixed  unnoticed  with  fuch  as  had  been  bred  up  to  thofe  trades ; fo 
that,  excepting  Dallans,  Loofemore  of  Exeter,  Tbamar  of  Peterbo- 
rough, and  Predon  of  York,  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  redoration 
fcarce  an  organ-maker  that  could  be  called  a workman  in  the  kingdom. 

Some  organs  had  been  taken  down,  and  fold  to  private  perfons,  and 
others  had  been  but  partially  dedroyed  5 thefe,  upon  the  emergency 
that  called  for  them,  were  produced,  and  the  artificers  above  named 
were  fet  to  work  to  fit  them  up  for  ufe  ; Dallans  indeed  was  em- 
ployed to  build  a new  organ  for  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Wind- 
for,  but,  whether  it  was  through  hade  to  get  it  finifhed,  or  fome 
other  caufe,  it  turned  out,  though  a beautiful  drudlure,  but  an  in- 
different indruinent. 

The  next  dep  towards  the  revival  of  cathedral  fervice,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  fkilful  perfons  for  organids  and  teachers  of  mufic  in  tho 
feveral  choirs  of  the  kingdom ; a few  muficians  of  eminence,  who 
had  ferved  in  the  former  capacity  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  I. 
namely  Child,  Chridopher  Gibbons,  Rogers,  Wilfon,  Low,  and 
Others,  though  advanced  in  years,  were  yet  living,  thefe  were  fought 
out  and  promoted  ; the  four  fird  named  were  created  doctors,  and 
Child,  Gibbons,  and  Low  were  appointed  organids  of  (he  royal 
chapel ; Gibbons  was  alfo  made  mailer  of  the  children  there,  and 
organid  of  Wcdminder  abbey.  Rogers,  who  had  formerly  been 
organid  of  Magdalen  college  Oxford,  was  preferred  to  Eton  : Wil- 
ion  had  a place  both  in  the  chapel  and  in  Wcdminder  choir;  and 
Albertus  firyne  was  made  organid  of  St.  Paul’s. 

By  this  method  of  appointment  the  choirs  were  provided  with  able, 
maders;  but  great  difficulties,  arifing  from  the  late  confufion  of  the 
times,  and  the  long  intermiffion  of  choral  fervice,  lay  behind.  Ca- 
thedral churches,  from  the  time  of  the  fuppredion  of  monaderies, 
had  been  the  only  feminaries  for  the  indrudion  of  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  mufic ; and  as  not  only  the  revenues  appropriated  for  this 
purpofe  were  fequedered,  but  the  very  inditution  itfelf  was  declared 
to  be  fuperftitious ; parents  were  deprived  both  of  the  means  and  the 
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motives  to  qualify  their  children  for  choral  duty,  fo  that  boys  were 
wanting  fo  perform  thofe  parts  of  the  fervice  which  required  treble 
voices.  Nay,  to  fuch  ftreights  were  they  driven,  that  for  a twelve- 
month after  the  reftoration  the  clergy  were  forced  to  fupply  the  want 
of  boys  by  cornets,  and  men  who  had  feigned  voices.  Befides  this, 
thofe  of  riper  years,  whofe  duty  it  had  been  to  perform  choir  fervice; 
namely,  the  minor  canons  and  lay-clerks  of  the  feveral  cathedrals, 
had  upon  their  ejedtion  betaken  themfelves  to  other  employments; 
fome  went  into  the  king’s  army,  others  taught  the  lute  and  virginals; 
and  others  pfalmody,  to  thofe  whofe  principles  reftrained  them  from 
the  ufe  of  any  other  mufic  in  religious  worfhip. 

In  confcquence  hereof,  and  of  that  inaptitude  which  follows  the 
difufc  of  any  faculty,  when  the  church-fcrvice  was  revived,  there 
were  very  few  to  be  found  who  could  perform  it ; for  which  reafore 
the  univerfitics,  particularly  that  of  Oxford,  were  very  fedulous  in 
their  endeavours  to  promote  the  fludy  of  practical  mufic  : and,  to 
render  the  church-fervice  familiar,  a book,  written  by  Edward 
Low,  waa  printed  at  Oxford  in  1661,  entitled  * Some  fhort  direc- 

* tions  for  the  performance  of  Cathedral  Service.  This  Edward 
Low  * came  from  Salifbury,  having  been  brought  up  under  Johrv 
Holmes,  the  organift  of  that  cathedral.  In  the  year  1630  he  fuc*- 
ceeded  Dr.  Stonard  as  organift  of  Chrift  Church  Oxford.  He  was  alfo 
for  fome  years  deputy  mufic  profefl’or  for  Dr.  Wilfon,  but,  upon  Wil- 
fon’s  leaving  the  univerfity,  was  appointed  profeflor  in  his  own  right. 
Wood  fays  that  though  not  a graduate,  he  was  efteemed  a very  judi- 
cious man  in  his  profefiion.  Fafti,  vol.  I.  col.  178.  The  book  above- 
mentioned  was  again  published  in  duodecimo,  anno  1664,  under  the. 
title  of  * A Review  of  fome  fhort  diredtions  for  performance  of  Ca- 

• thedral  Service,’  with  a dedication  to  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  fubdean  of 
the  chapel  royal,  and  a preface,  addrefied  to  all  gentlemen  that  are 
true  lovers  of  cathedral  fervice,  wherein  he  informs  them,  which  is- 
ftridtly  true,  that  the  verficlcs,  refponfes,  and  Angle  tunes  of  the 
reading  pfalms  then  in  ufe,  and  which  he  has  publifhed,  are  exadtly. 

• Of  [his  perfon  mention  has  already  been  made.  Vide  ante  pag.  64  et  318,  and  Wood 
in  his  life  takes  frequent  occafion  to  [peak  of  him. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  chapel  royal. 
He  died  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1682,  and  was  buried  at  the  upper  end  of  the  divinity 
chapel,  on  the  1101  th  fide  of  the  cathedral  of  Chrift-Church,  near  to  the  body  of  Alice, 
his  fometime  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Peyton  the  younger,  of  Doddington  in  the  Illc 
of  Ely,  Knight.  Fafti,  vol.  I coll.  178.  Henry  Purcell  fucceeded  him  in  the  place  of. 
organift  of  the  royal  chapel,  July  14,  1682,  as  appears  by  the  Cheque-Book. 
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the  fame  that  were  ufed  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  for  which  he 
refers  to  another  copy,  printed  anno  >550,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  book  entitled  • The  Bocke  of  Common  Praier  noted,'  by 
John  Marbeck,  of  which  an  account  has  herein  before  been  given. 

As  the  formulary  contained  in  this  book  of  Low  is  adapted  to  the 
liturgy  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  continued, 
with  a few  inconfiderable  variations,  to  this  time,  it  neccffarily  fol- 
lows that  it  mull  differ  in  many  refpe&s  from  that  of  Marbeck, 
which  was  adapted  to  the  common  prayer  of  Edw.  VI.  To  enu- 
merate all  the  particulars  in  which  they  differ  will  hardly  be  thought 
necelfary ; it  may  fuffice  to  fay  that  the  verficles  and  refponfes  are 
very  nearly  the  fame  in  each  : Befidcs  thefc  the  author  has  inferted 
a variety  of  chanting  tunes  for  the  Pfalms,  Vcnite  exultemus,  &c. 
fome  of  which  it  is  conjedhircd  were  compofed  by  Dr.  Child  of 
Windfor,  as  is  alfo  a Te  Deum  of  four  parts  in  counterpoint,  there 
alfo  given.  The  litany  feems  to  be  that  of  Tallis  in  four  parts : ft  is 
followed  by  a burial  fervice  in  four  parts  of  Mr.  Robert  Parfons,  and 
a Veni  Creator,  the  author  unknown,  which  concludes  the  book. 

The  places  of  organift  and  matter  of  the  children  in  the  fevcral 
cathedrals,  were  no  fooncr  filled  up  with  able  men,  than  thofe  on 
whom  they  were  beftowed,  as  alfo  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  cha- 
pel laboured  inceffantly  in  the  compofition  of  fervices  and  anthems ; 
thereby  endeavouring  to  make  up  the  lofs  which  church-mufic  had 
fuftained  in  the  preceding  period  of  near  twenty  years,  fo  that  in  the 
fhort  fpace  of  two  years,  a great  number  of  each  were  compofed 
by  them,  as  appears  by  James  Clifford's  Collcdlion  of  divine  Services 
and  Anthems  ufualiy  fung  in  his  Majetties  Chapcll,  and  in  all  the 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Choircs  of  England  and  Ireland.-  Loud. 
1664, duod. 

Th  is  James  Clifford  was  a native  of  Oxford,  being  born  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  there.  He  was  educated  in  Magdalen 
college  fchool,  and  became  a chorifter  of  that  college,  but  took  no 
degree  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  After  the  rettoration  he  was  a 
minor  cation  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  reader  in  fome  church  near 
Carter  lane  j and  after  that  chaplain  to  the  honourable  fociety  of  Ser- 
jeants-Inn  in  Fleet-ftreet,  London  *.  He  died  about  the  year  1700, 
leaving  a widow,  who  furvived  him  fome  years;  (he  dwelt  in  Ward- 
robe Court  in  Great  Carter-lane,  London,  and  had  a daughter,  who 


* Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  col.  1019. 
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taught  a fchool  of  little  children  •.  Befides  the  above  colleftion,  he 
publifhed  a Catechifm,  and  a preparation  Sermon  ; and  thefe  feem  to 
be  the  whole  of  his  writings. 

To  the  colledlion  of  Services  and  Anthems  abovementioned,  is  a 
dedication  to  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  Sub-dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and 
two  prefaces,  the  one  whereof  feems  to  have  been  publifhed  with  an 
earlier  edition  of  the  book,  the  other  containing  chanting  tunes  for 
the  Venite,  Te  Deum,  Bcnedicite,  Jubilate,  Magnificat,  Cantate  Do- 
mino, Nunc  Dimittis,  Deus  mifereatur,  the  Pfalms,  and  Quicunque 
vult.  After  thefe  follow  • Brief  directions  for  the  understanding  oF 
‘ that  part  of  the  divine  fervice  performed  with  the  organ  in  St.  Paul’s 

* cathedral  on  Sundayes,  &c.’  The  particulars  moft  worthy  of  regard 
among  thefe  directions  are  the  following:  * After  the  Pfalms  a vo- 

* luntary  upon  the  organ  alone.’  ‘ After  the  third  colleCt  “ O Lord 
“ our  heavenly  father,  &c.”  is  fjjng  the  firft  anthem.*  • After  the 

* blcfiing  “ The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  &c”  a voluntary  alone 

* upon  the  organ  J-.  In  the  fecond  or  communion  fcrvice,  nothing 
remarkable  occurs ; but  after  the  fermon  follows  another  anthem* 
which  concludes  the  morning  fervice. 

At  evening  fervice  • After  the  pfalms,  a voluntary  alone  by  the  or- 

* gan.’  After  the  third  colleCt  **  Lighten  our  darknefs,  &c.”  is  fung 
‘ the  firft,  and  after  the  fermon  the  lift  anthem.’ 

At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a fhort  addrefs  to  the  reader,  in  which  it 
is  intimated  that  the  beft  muficians  of  later  times  had  found  it  expe- 
dient to  reduce  the  fix  fyllablcs  ufed  in  folmifation  to  four,  by  per- 
mutation of  ut,  re,  into  sol,  la.  At  the  end  of  this  poftfeript 
the  author  profefies  to  exhibit  a table,  containing,  as  he  terms  it, 

* that  very  bafis  or  foundation  of  mufic  which  had  long  before  been 

* compiled  for  the  inftruClion  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  mufick, 

* by  that  moft  worthy  and  excellent  author  thereof,  Ralph  Winter- 

* ton,  Dr.  of  Phylick  and  Regius  ProfefTor  of  the  fame  in  the  univer- 

* fity  of  Cambridge,  in  his  own  words  and  methode  but,  by  fome 

• Thefe  particulars  were  communicated  by  a perfon  now  living,  who  was  one  of  the- 
daughter’s  little  pupils,  and,  though  turned  of  fourfeore,  retains  a remembrance  of  his 
perfon. 

f This  was  the  ufage  in  cathedrals  for  many  years,  but  in  fome,  particularly  St.  Paul’s 
and  Canterbury,  and  at  Wedminder,  the  practice  has  been,  and  dill  is,  indead  of  a volun- 
tary to  Ting  the  SanClus  to  folcmn  mufic  in  the  interval  between  morning  prayer,  conclud- 
ing uith  the  Bcnediftion,  and  the  fccond  or  communion  fervice,  which  is  certainly  a 
change  for  the  belter.  In  the  Temple  church,  which  by  the  way  is  neither  a cathedral 
nor  parochial  church,  a voluntary  is  introduced  in  this  pate  of  the  fervice,  but  at  no  other 
in  London. 
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unaccountable  miftake,  this  table  or  baGs,  whatever  it  be,  is  omitted 
in  all  the  copies  of  the  book  that  have  come  to  oar  hands,  and  in- 
dead thereof  is  inferted  ‘ A Pfalm  of  Thankfgiving  to  be  fung  by 
" the  Children  of  Chrid’s  Hofpita)  on  Monday  andTuefday  in  Eaftcr 
* holydaies  at  Saint  Maries  Spittle,  for  their  founders  and  benefactors, 
4 compofcd  to  MuGck  by  Thomas  Brewer.’ 

This  book,  as  it  contains  not  the  tnufic,  but  only  the  words  of 
the  fervices  and  apthems  in  ufe  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  is  fo 
far  at  lead  valuable,  as  it  ferves  to  fhew  what  was  the  dock  of  muGc 
which  the  church  fat  out  upon  at  the  redoration,  as  alfo  who  were 
the  compofers  of  greated  eminence  at  that  time  ; and  thefe  appear  to 
have  been  William  Bird,  Thomas  Tallis,  Thomas  Weelks,  Richard 
Farrant,  Edmund  Hooper,  William  Mundy,  John  Shepherd,  Or- 
lando Gibbons,  Adrian  Batten,  Dc.  Tye,  Robert  White,  Dr.  Giles, 
Robert  Parfons,  Thomas  Morlcy,  John  Ward,  John  Hilton,  Dr. 
Bull,  Richard  Price,  Albertus  Brync,  organid  of  St.  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral ; Michael  Ead,  Henry  Lawes,  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  Cob,  Henry 
Molle,  Mr.  Johnfon,  Thomas  Tomkyns,  Chrid.  Gibbons,  Lawrence 
Fiflier,  Mr.  Stonard,  Henry  Loofemore,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Randolph 
Jewett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  Mr.  Gibbs,  John  Amner, 
John  Holmes,  Mr.  Code,  Mr.  Cranford,  Dr.  Wilfon,  Richard 
Gibbs,  organid  of  Chrid  Church  in  Norwich  s Mr.  Wigthorpe,  Lcor- 
nard  Woodfon,  Richard  Hutchinfon,  Mr.  Rogers,  Martin  Pecrfon, 
Mr.  Mudde,  John  Heath,  Dr.  Child,  Edward  Smith,  Peter  Strin- 
ger, organid  of  Cheder  cathedral ; Richard  Hindc,  Richard  Port- 
man,  George  Mafon,  John  Hingcdone,  Richard  Carre,  Giles  Tom- 
kins, William  Lawes,  Edward  Low,  Pelham  Humfrey,  John  Blow, 
and  Robert  Smith,  the  three  latter  children  oi  his  majedy’s  chapel ; 
Henry  Cook,  Efq.  madcr  of  the  children,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  majedy’s  chapel  royal } Matthew  Lock,  Efq.  Sir  William 
Leighton,  Robert  Jones,  Alphonfo  Ferabofco 

The  number  of  workmen  in  England  being  found  too  few  to 
anfwer  the  demand  for  organs,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  of- 
fers of  encouragement  for  foreigners  to  come  and  fettle  here  ; thefe 
brought  over  from  Germany  Mr.  Bernard  Schmidt  and 
Harris ; the  former  of  thefe,  for  his  excellence  in  his  art,  and  the 
following  particulars  refpedling  him,  delerves  to  live  in  the  remem- 
brance of  all  fucb  as  arc  friends  to  it. 
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Bernard  Schmidt, or,  as  we  pronounce  the  name,  Smith,  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  of  what  city  or  province  in  particular  is  not 
known.  Upon  the  invitations  of  foreign  workmen  to  fettle  here,  he 
came  into  England,  and  brought  with  him  two  nephews,  the  one 
named  Gerard,  the  other  Bernard ; and,  to  dirt inguilh  him  from  thefe, 
the  elder  had  the  appellation  of  Father  Smith.  Immediately  upon  their 
arrival  Smith  was  employed  to  build  an  organ  for  the  royal  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  but,  as  it  was  built  in  great  hallc,  it  did  nob  anfwer 
the  expectations  of  thofe  who  were  judges  of  his  abilities.  He 
had  been  but  a few  months  here  before  Harris  arrived  from  France, 
Vol.  IV.  Rrr  bring- 
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bringing  with  him  a fon  named  Renatus,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  bufinefs  of  organ-making  under  him ; they  met  with  little 
encouragement,  for  Dallans  and  Smith  had  all  the  bufinefs  of  the 
kingdom  ; but  upon  the  deceafe  of  Dallans  in  1672  *,  a competition 
arofe  between  thefe  two  foreigners,  which  was  attended  with  fome 
remarkable  circumftances.  The  elder  Harris  was  in  no  degree  a 
match  for  Smith,  but  his  fon  Renatus  was  a young  man  of  ingenuity 
and  fpirit,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours  to  rival  Smith, 
that  at  length  he  got  the  better  of  him. 

The  conteft  between  Smith  and  the  younger  Harris  was  carried 
on  with  great  fpirit  j each  had  his  friends  and  fupporters,  and  the 
point  of  preference  between  them  was  hardly  determined  by  that 
exquifite  piece  of  workmanfliip  of  Smith,  the  organ  now  ftanding  in 
the  Temple  church  j of  the  building  thereof  the  following  is  the 
hiftory,  as  related  by  a perfon  who  was  living  at  the  time,  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  both  Smith  and  Harris. 

‘ Upon  the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Dallans  and  the  elder  Harris,  Mr.  Re- 
« natus  Harris  and  Father  Smith  became  great  rivals  in  their  employ- 
‘ ment,  and  fcveral  tryals  of  (kill  there  was  betwixt  them  on  feveral 

* occafions;  but  the  famous  conteft  between  thefe  two  artifts  was  at 

* the  Temple  church,  where  a new  organ  was  going  to  be  eredted 

* towards  the  latter  end  of  K.  Charles  the  fecond's  time  : both  made 

* friends  for  that  employment ; but  as  the  fociety  could  not  agree 

* about  who  fliould  be  the  man,  the  Mafter  of  the  Temple  and  the 

* Benchers  propofed  they  both  fhould  fet  up  an  organ  on  each  fide  of 

* the  church,  which  in  about  half  a year  or  three  quarter?  of  a year 

* was  done  accordingly  ; Dr.  Blow  and  Mr.  Purcell,  who  was  then 

* in  his  prime,  Ihewed  and  played  Father  Smith’s  organ  on  appoint- 

* ed  days  to  a numerous  audience j and,  till  the  other  was  heard, 

* every  body  believed  that  Father  Smith  certainly  would  carry  it. 

* Mr.  Harris  brought  Mr.  Lully,  organift  to  Queen  Catherine,  a 

* very  eminent  mafter,  to  touch  his  organ,  which  brought  Mr. 

* Harris’s  organ  into  that  vogue ; they  thus  continued  vying  with 

* one  another  near  a twelvemonth. 

• An  ipluription  on  a ftone  in  the  old  church  of  Greenwich  afeertained  nearly  the  time 
of  his  death;  Strype  gives  it  in  thefe  words:  ‘ Ralph  Dallans,  Organ- maker,  deceafed 

* while  he  was  making  this  organ  ; begun  by  him  Feb.  167a.  James  White  his  partner 

* finifhed  it,  and  eretted  this  ftone  1673.’  Circuit  Walk.  Greenwich.  The  organ  at 
New  College  Oxford,  as  alfo  that  in  the  mufic-fchool  there,  were  made  by  Dallam. 

• Then 
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4 Then  Mr.  Harris  challenged  Father  Smith  to  make  additional 

* flops  againfl  a fet  time  ; thefe  were  the  Vox-humane,  the  Creme- 
4 na  or  Violin  flop,  the  double  Courtel  or  bafs  Flute,  with  foaae 

* others  I may  have  forgot. 

• Thefe  flops,  as  being  newly  invented,  gave  great  delight  and 
4 fatisfaflion  to  the  nuxneraos  audience  j and  were  fo  well  imitated 

* on  both  (ides,  that  it  was  hard  to  judge  the  advantage  to  either : At 
4 lafl  it  was  left  to  my  Lord  Chief  Jullice  Jeffries,  who  was  of  that 
4 houfe,  and  he  put  an  end  to  the  controvcrfy  by  pitching  upon  Fa- 
4 ther  Smith’s  organ ; lb  Mr.  Harris's  organ  was  taken  away  without 
4 lofs  of  reputation  *,  and  Mr.  Smith’s  remains  to  this  day.  ***** 

4 Now  began  the  fetting  up  of  organs  in  the  chiefefl  parifhes  of  the 
4 city  of  London,  where  for  the  mod  part  Mr.  Harris  had  the  advan- 
4 tage  of  Father  Smith,  making  I believe  two  to  his  one  ; among 
4 them  fome  are  reckoned  very  eminent,  viz.  the  organ  at  Saint 
4 Bride's,  Saint  Lawrence  near  Guildhall,  Saint  Mary  Ax,  &c.  rj-' 

Notwithflanding  this  fuccefs  of  Harris,  Smith  was  coniidered  as  an 
able  and  ingenious  workman  ; and,  in  confcquence  of  this  character, 
he  was  employed -to  build  an  organ  for  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  J. 
The  organs  made  by  him,  though  in  refpeQ  of  the  workmanfhip  they 
are  far  fhort  of  thofc  of  Harris,  and  even  of  Dallans,  arejuflly  admir- 
ed; and,  for  the  fmenefs  of  their  tone,  have  never  yet  been  equalled, 

* Harris’s  organ  was  afterwards  purchafed  for  the  cathedral  of  Chritt  Church  at  Dub- 
lin, and  fet  up  there  \ but  about  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  By  field  was  fent  for  from  England 
to  repair  it,  which  he  objefted  to,  and  prevailed  on  the  chapter  to  have  a new  one  made 
by  himfelf,  he  allowing  for  the  old  one  in  exchange.  When  he  had  got  it  he  would  have 
treated  with  the  parifhioners  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk  for  the  fale  of  it  ; but  they  difdaining  the 
offer  of  a fecond-t»nd  inftrument,  refufed  to  purchafc  it,  and  employed  Snetzlcr  to  build 
them  a new  one,  for  which  they  paid  him  700!.  Byfield  dying,  bis  widow  fold  Harris's 
organ  to  the  parilh  of  Wolverhampton  for  jool.  and  there  it  remains  at  this  day.  One  of 
two  eminent  mailers  now  living,  who  were  requeued  by  the  churchwardens  of  Wolver- 
hampton to  give  their  opinions  of  this  inftrument,  declares  it  to  be  the  beft  modern  organ 
he  ever  touched. 

Mr  Francis  Figgot  was  the  firft  organift  of  the  Temple  church.  This  perfon  had  been 
an  organift  extraordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,  hut,  upon  the  dcceafe  of  Dr.  Child,  was 
appointed  to  fuccecd  him  as  organift  in  ordinary,  and  was  fworn  in  accordingly,  10 
Apr.  1697.  He  died  in  1704,  and  was  fuccecded  at  the  Temple  .by  his  fon,  who  died 
about  the  year  1736.  As  the  church  is  common  to  both  the  focicties  of  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  there  have  for  many  yeais  paft  been  two  organifis  of  it. 

Dr.  Tudway’s  letter  to  his  fon  above  cited. 

j He  alfo  made  the  organ  for  the  Theatre,  and  Chrift  Church,  and  for  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Oxford  t and  at  London  he  made  that  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  St.  Clement  Danes, 
and  of  St.  Margaret's  Weftminfter.  That  at  the  Theatre  was  taken  down,  and  removed 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Eaft  at  Oxford,  and  a new  one,  mauc  by  Byfield  and 
Green,  erected  in  its  ftead. 

The 
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The  name  of  Smith  occurs  in  the  lifts  of  the  chapel  eftabliftiment 
from  >703  to  1709,  inclufive,  as  organ-maker  to  the  chapel,  and  alfo 
to  queen  Anne.  He  had  a daughter, married  toCbriftopher  Schridcr,  a 
workman  of  his,  who  about  the  year  17  to  fucceedcd  him  in  his  places. 

The  organ  of  St.  Paul’s,  eredted  foon  after  the  year  1700,  had 
eftablithed  the  charadter  of  Smith  as  an  artift  ; whether  Harris  had 
been  his  competitor  for  building  an  inftrument  for  that  church,  as  he 
had  been  before  at  the  Temple,  does  not  now  appear  j but  in  the 
Spedtator,  No.  552,  for  December  3,  1712,  is  a recommendation  of 
a propofal  of  Mr.  Renatus  Harris,  organ-builder,  in  thefe  words : 

* The  ambition  of  this  artificer  is  to  credt  an  organ  in  St.  Paul’s  ca- 

* thedral,  over  the  weft  door,  at  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  the 

* church,  which  in  art  and  magnificence  (hall  tranfeend  any  work  of 

* that  kind  ever  before  invented.  The  propofal  in  perfpicuous  lan- 

* guage  fets  forth  the  honour  and  advantage  fuch  a performance 

* wou’d  be  to  the  BritHh  name,  as  wcU  that  it  would  apply  the 

* power  of  founds  in  a manner  more  amazingly  forcible  than  per- 

* haps  has  yet  been  known,  and  I am  fure  to  an  end  much  more 

* worthy.  Had  the  vafl  fums  which  have  been  laid  out  upon  operas 

* without  (kill  or  condudt,  and  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fufpend 
‘ or  vitiate  our  underftandings,  been  difpofed  this  way,  we  (hould 

* now  perhaps  have  an  engine  fo  formed,  as  to.ftrike  the  minds  of 

* half  a people  at  once  in  a place  of  worlhip  with  a forgetfulnefs  of 

* prefent  care  and  calamity,  and  a hope  of  endlefs  rapture,  joy,  and 

* Hallelujah  hereafter.’ 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Renatus  Harris  retired  to  Briftol,  and, 
following  his  bufinefs  there,  made  fundry  organs  for  the  churches  in 
that  city,  and  in  the  adjacent  parilhes,  as  alfo  for  churches  in  the 
neighbouring  counties.  He  had  a fon  named  John,  bred  up  under 
him,  who  followed  the  bufinefs  of  organ-making,  and  made  a great 
number  of  very  fine  inftruments  *.  In  the  Mercurius  Muficus  fon 
September  and  Oftobcr,  1700,  is  a fong  inferibed  ‘Set by  Mr.  Rene 

* Harris.’ 

• The  fubfequent  hiltory  of  organ-makers  and  of  organ-malting  in  this  country  lie*  in: 
fo  fiiort  a compafs,  that  it  may  briefly  be  continued  down  from  the  time  when  Dr.  Tud-. 
wav’*  account  end*,  to  neatly  the  prefent. 

Smith’s  nephews,  Gerard  and  Bernard,  worked  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  did  alfo.onC'- 
Swarbrick,  bred  up  under  the  elder  Harris,  and  one  Turner  of  Cambridge  ; their  employ- 
ment was  more  ill  the  repairing  of  old  than  the  building  of  new  organs  About  the  year. 
<700,  one  Jordan,  a dlfliUer,  who  had  never  been  inftrufled  in  the  bufinefs,  but  bad  a me- 
Ctuuuttl  turn,  and  was  an  ingenious  man,  betook  himfclfto  the  nuking  of  vegans,  and. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

IMmediately  upon  the  reftoration  the  utmoft  endeavours  were  exert- 
ed for  the  cftablithmcnt  of  a choir  in  the  royal  chapel : three  or- 
ganifts  were  appointed,  namely,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Chriftopher  Gibbons, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Low.  Thefe  had  alfo  other  places  ; for  Child  was 
organift  of  Windfor,  Gibbons  of  Weflminftcr-abbcy,  and  Mr.  Lowe 
of  Chrift-church  Oxford  ; and,  as  they  attended  by  monthly  rota- 
tion, their  foreign  places  were  rendered  tenable  with  thofe  at  the 
chapel.  Henry  Cook  was  made  matter  of  the  children  : this  perfon 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  king’s  chapel,  but  quitted  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  and  went  into  the  king’s  army.  In  the 
year  1642  he  obtained  a captain’s  commiflion,  and  ever  after  was 
called  Captain  Cook.  Not  his  loyalty  alone,  but  that  and  his  fkill 
in  mufic  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Charles  II.  A hymn 
of  his  compofing  in  four  parts  was  performed  inftead  of  the  litany, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor,  by  order  of  the  fovereign 
and  knights  of  the  garter,  on  the  feventcenth  day  of  April,  t66t. 

The  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  chapel  of  king  Charles  II.  appears  by 
the  following  entry  in  the  Cheque-book  : 


fucceedcd  beyond  expedition.  He  had  a fon  named  Abraham,  whom  he  inftru&ed  in 
the  fame  bufinefs  ; he  made  the  organ  for  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Chandoi*  at  Cannons 
near  Edgwarc,  and  many  organs  for  parifh  churches.  Byfield  and  Bridge  were  two  ex- 
cellent workmen  ; the  former  made  the  organ  for  Greenwich  hofpital,  and  the  latter  that 
noble  inftrument  in  the  church  of  Spita! fields,  for  which  he  had  only  6ccl.  1 hefe  arc 
all  now  dead.  In  the  latter  part  of  their  lives,  to  prevent  their  underworking  each  other, 
there  was  a coalition  between  them  ; fo  that  whoever  was  the  nominal  artificer  of  any  in- 
ftrument, the  profits  accruing  from  the  making  of  it  were  divided  among  them  all. 

Contemporary  with  thefe  men  was  one  Morfe  of  Barnet,  an  apothecary  by  profefiion, 
who  would  needs  be  a maker  of  organs.  He  made  an  organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Matthew 
Friday-ftrect,  and  another  for  that  of  St.  James  Clcrkcnwcll ; they  were  both  wretched  in- 
ftruments,  and  were  taken  down  in  a very  few  years  after  they  were  fet  up.  One  Griffin 
a barber  in  Fcnchurch-ftrcet,  alfo  pretended  to  make  organs  : he  dealt  with  a few  pari  flics 
in  London  in  a very  fmgular  way  : in  cun  fide  rat  ion  of  an  annuity  granted  to  him  for  his 
life,  he  built  for  the  contracting  parifh  an  organ,  ami  engaged  to  pay  a perfon  for  playing 
k as  long  as  the  annuity  fhould  be  payable  : encouraged  by  his  fucccfs  in  three  or  four  in- 
ftances  of  the  kind,  this  man  flood  for  Grcfham  profctlor  of  mufic  againfl  a perfon  well  fkil- 
led  in  thefcience,  and,  being  a common-council  man,  and  the  electors  alfo  common-court? 
cil  men  of  London,  he  wa*  chofen. 

Vot.  IV.  S s s The- 
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The  names  of  the  Subdean,  Gentlemen,  and  others  of  his  Ma- 

* jelly’s  Chapel  Royal,  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  of  King 

* Charles  the  Second. 


April  23d  being  St.  George’s  day,  i66r. 


jorganifts. 


William  Howes 
Thomas  Blagrave 
Gregory  Thorndell 
Edward  Bradock 
Henry  Purcell 
James  Cob 
Nathaniel  Watkins 
John  Cave 
Alphonfo  Marfh 
Raphael  Courteville 
Edward  Coleman 
Thomas  Purcell 
Henry  Frofl 
John  Goodgroom 
George  Betenham 
Matthew  Pennell 


/Gent. 


J 


Dr,  Walter  Jones,  Subdean. 

Roger  Nightingale 
Ralph  Amner 
Philip  Tinker 

John  Sayer  V <— 

Durant  Hunt 
George  Low 
Henry  Smith 
William  Tucker 
Edward  Lowe 
William  Child 
Chrift.  Gibbons 

Henry  Cook,  Mailer  of  the  Chil- 
dren 

Henry  Lawes.Clerk  of  theCheque. 

Thomas  Piers  t 
Thomas  Hazzard  5Gent. 

John  Harding  J 

Thomas  Haynes,  Serjeant  of  the  Vellry. 

William  Williams,  Yeoman. 

George  Whitaker,  Yeoman. 

Augullinc  Cleveland,  Groom. . 

* At  which  time  every  gentleman  of  the  chapel  in  orders  had  air 

* lowed  to  him  for  a gown  five  yards  of  fine  fcarlet  j and  the  reft  of 

* the  gentlemen,  being  laymen,  had  allowed  unto  each  of  them  foure 

* yards  of  the  like  fcarlet.’ 

The  ftock  of  mufic  which  they  fet  out  upon  confifted  chiefly  of 
the  anthems  and  fervices  contained  in  Barnard’s  collection,  and  fuch 
others  in  manufeript  as  could  be  recovered  and  made  perfcCt : thefc 
lafted  about  three  or  four  years  j but  the  king  perceiving  a genius 
in  many  of  the  young  people  of  the  chapel,  encouraged  them  to 
compofc  themfelvcs ; and  many  of  this  firft  fet,  even  while  they 

were 
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were  children  of  the  chapel,  compofed  anthems  and  Cervices  which 
would  do  honour  to  a mature  age.  Thcfe  were  fung  to  violins,  cor- 
nets, and  faebuts,  the  performers  on  which  were  placed  in  the 
organ  loft;  and,  by  the  king’s  fpecial  order,  had  Symphonies  and 
Ritornellos  adapted  to  thofe  indruments. 

The  falaries  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  had  been  augmented 
both  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and  in  the  year  1663  Charles  II. 
by  a privy-fcal,  farther  augmented  them  to  feventy  pounds  a year  ; 
and  granted  to  Mr.  Cook  and  his  fucceflors  in  office,  thirty  pounds 
a-year  for  the  diet,  lodging,  walking,  and  teaching  each  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  chapel  royal.  A copy  of  this  grant  is  entered  in  the 
cheque-book  ; in  the  margin  thereof  is  a memorandum  purporting 
that  it  was  obtained  at  the  felicitation  of  Mr.  Cook  *. 

. • 

* Charles  the  Second  had  feme  knowledge  of  mufic;  he  underftood  the  notes,  and 
fung,  to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of  one  who  had  often  fung  with  him,  a plump  bafs ; but  it  no 
where  appears  that  he  confidered  mufic  in  any  other  view  than  as  an  incentive  to  mirth. 
In  a letter  of  his  to  Henry  Bcnnct,  afterwards  carl  of  Arlington,  dated  from  Bruges,  Au- 
gu it  18,  1655,  he  fays,  ‘ Pray  get  me  pricked  down  as  many  new  Corrantsand  Sarra- 

* bands  and  other  little  dances  as  you  can,  and  bring  them  with  you,  for  I have  got  a 

* fmall  filler  that  does  not  play  ill  on  the  fiddle  ' See  the  account  of  the  prefervation  of 
King  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worccftcr,  page  150. 

And  in  another  letter  to  the  fame  perfon,  dated  Sept.  1 , 1656,  he  fays  1 You  will  find 
‘ by  my  )a(f,  that  though  I am  fumiuicd  with  one  fmall  fidlcr,  yet  I would  have  another 

* to  keep  him  company  1 and  if  you  can  get  either  he  you  mention,  or  another  that  plays 

* well,  1 would  have  you  do  it.’  Ibid,  page  168. 

His  tafte  for  mufic  feems  to  have  been  fuch  as  difpofed  him  to  prefer  a folo  fong  toa  com. 
pofition  in  parts;  though  it  mull  be  confeflcd  that  the  plcafure  he  took  in  hearing  Mr, 
Goftiing  fing,  is  a proof  that  he  knew  how  to  ellimate  a fine  voice.  This  gentleman  came 
from  Canterbury,  and  in  1678  was  fworn  3 gentleman  extraordinary,  and  in  a few  days 
afterwards,  a vacancy  then  happening  by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Tucker  abovemcn- 
tioned,  a gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  royal  chapel.  He  was  afterwards  fub-dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  his  memory  yet  lives  in  that  cathedral.  Purcell  made  fundry  compofitions 
purpofcly  for  him,  and,  among  others,  one,  of  which  the  following  is  the  hiitory. 

The  king  had  given  orders  for  building  a yacht,  which,  as  foon  as  it  was  finiOted,  he 
named  the  r ubbs,  in  honour  of  the  duchcfs  of  Portfmouth,  who  we  nuy  fuppofe  was  in 
,her  perfon  rather  full  and  plump.  The  feulptors  and  painters  apply  this  epithet  to  chil- 
dren, and  fay  for  inflatice  of  the  boys  of  Fiammengo,  that  they  are  fubbv.  Soon  alter 
the  vcfl'el  was  launched  the  king  made  a party  to  fail  in  this  yacht  down  the  river,  and 
round  the  KentiQt  coaft  ; and,  to  keep  up  the  mitth  and  good  humour  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Goftiing  was  requefted  to  be  of  the  number.  They  had  got  as  low  as  the  North 
Foreland,  when  a violent  ftorm  arofc,  in  which  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  were  ne- 
celTnated,  in  order  to  preferve  the  veil'd,  to  hand  the  fails,  and  work  like  common  fea. 
men  ; by  good  providence  however  they  cfcaped  to  land  : but  the  diftrefs  they  were  in 
made  an  imprclhon  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Goftiing,  which  was  never  effaced.  Struck  with 
a juft  fenfe  of  the  deliverance,  and  the  horror  uf  the  fccnc  which  he  hail  but  lately  viewed, 
upon  his  return  to  London  he  felc&cd  from  the  pfalms  thofe  paftages  which  declare  the 
wonders  and  terrors  of  the  deep,  and  gave  them  to  Purcell  locompofc  as  an  anthem,  which 

he 
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The  encouragement  given  to  church-mufic  by  king  Charles  II. 
had  an  eflfedl  upon  all  the  choirs  in  the  kingdom.  In  cathedrals  that 
were  amply  endowed,  as  St.  Paul’s  for  inftance,  in  which  a mainte- 
nance is  afiigned  for  minor  canons  and  lay  fingers,  the  performance 
was  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  royal  chapel  * : In  other  cathedrals, 
where  the  revenues  were  fo  fmall  as  to  reduce  the  members  of  the 
church  to  the  neceflity  of  taking  mechanics  and  illiterate  perfons  to 
afiift  in  the  choral  fervice,  it  was  proportionably  inferior.  But  the 
molt  obvious  effed  of  it  was  a variation  in  the  church  ftyle.  It  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  the  fervices  and  anthems  contained  in 
Barnard's  colleflion  were  the  flock  which  the  church  fet  out  upon  at 
the  refloration  ; thefe  were  grown  familiar  after  a few  year6  prac- 
tice j the  king  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  natural  gaiety 
of  his  difpolition  rendered  him  averfe  to  the  ftyle  of  our  bed  church 
tnufle  j in  fhort,  he  had  not  folidity  of  mind,  nor  fkill  fufficient  to 
contemplate  the  majefty  and  dignity,  nor  tafle  enough  to  relifli 
that  mod  exquifite  harmony,  which  didinguifh  the  compofitions  of 
Tye,  of  Tallis,  Bird,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  many  others.  This 
was  foon  difeovered  by  the  young  people  of  the  chapel,  and  gave 
fuch  a direction  to  their  dudies,  as  terminated  in  the  commencement 
of  what  may  very  truly  and  emphatically  be  called  a new  dyle  of 
church-mufic  -f-. 

Amongd  thofe  that  aflfedted  to  compofe  in  the  light  dyle  of 


he  did,  adapting  it  fo  peculiarly  to  the  compafs  of  Mr.  Codling's  voice,  which  was  a deep 
bafs,  that  hardly  any  perfon  but  hinifelf  was  then,  or  has  fince  been  able  to  ling  it;  but  ' 
the  king  did  not  live  to  hear  it : this  anthem,  though  never  printed,  is  well  known.  It 
is  taken  from  the  107th  pfalm  ; the  firft  two  verfes  of  the  anthem  arc  the  1 31!  and  14th  of 
the  pfalm.  4 They  that  go  down  to  the  fea  in  IhipSiand  occupy  bulinefs  in  great  waters. 

• Thcfc  men  fee  the  works  of  the  l.ord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.’ 

King  Charles  II.  could  fing  the  tenor  part  of  an  cafy  fong  ; he  would  oftentimes  Gng 
with  Mr.  Codling  ; the  duke  of  York  accompanying  them  011  the  guitar. 

• About  this  time  it  was  very  common  for  perfons  of  rank  to  refort  in  the  afternoon  tt» 
St.  Paul’s  to  hear  the  fcrvice,  an. I particularly  the  anthem  j and  to  attend  a lady  thither 
was  edeemed  as  much  an  a (t  of  politenefs,  as  it  would  be  now  to  lead  her  into  the  opera. 

In  the  life  of  Mary  Moders,  the  famous  pretended  German  princefs,  who  was  executed  in 
the  year  1673,  for  a capital  felony  in  dealing  plate,  and  who  hail  been  married  to  many 
bufbands,  it  is  related  ihatwhild  Mr.  Carlcton,  one  of  them,  was  courting  her,  and  in  the 
infancy  of  their  acquaintance,  he  invited  her  to  honour  him  with  her  company  to  St  Paul's, 

‘ to  hear  the  organ,  and  certain  excellent  hymnsand  anthems  performed  by  rarevoices. 
t The  particular  indanccs  of  innovation  were  folo  anthems  and  movements  in  courant- 
time,  which  is  a dancing  meafure,  and  which  the  king  had  acquired  a great  fonduefs  for 
whi's  he  was  in  France. 
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church-mufic.  Mr.  Pelham  Humphrey*,  Mr.  Blow,  and  Mr.  Mi* 
■chad  Wife  were  the  chief  j thefe  wmc  children  of  the  chapel,  edu- 
cated under  Captain  Cook  ; they  were  all  three  young  men  of 
genius,  and  were  not  more  diftinguifhed  for  the  novelty  and  origi- 
nality of  their  ftyle,  than  for  their  flcill  in  the  principles  of  harmony. 

The  reftoration  of  monarchy,  and  the  re-eftablifliment  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  difcipline,  induced  many  devout  perfons  to  attempt  a revival 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  neceflary  to  the  decent  and  orderly  per- 
formance of  this  part  of  divine  worfhip;  and  to  that  end  John  Play- 
ford  publiihed  a new  edition  of  his  Introdudlion  to  the  Skill  of  Mu- 
fick,  originally  printed  during  the  ufurpation,  viz.  in  1655,  which 
was  followed  by  a collection  entitled  * Pfalms  and  Hymns  in  folemn 

* mufick,  in  foure  parts,  on  the  common  tunes  to  the  pfalms  in  metre 

* ufed  in  parifti-churches.  Alfo  fix  hymns  for  one  voice  to  the  or- 

* gan,’  by  the  fame  John  Playford ; printed  by  W.  Godbid,  and  de- 
dicated to  Sancroft,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  Fol.  1671. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  which  carries  with  it  an  air  of  feriouf- 
nefs  that  diftinguifhes  the  writings  of  this  honeft  old  man,  thetefti- 
mony  of  feme  of  the  fathers,  and  the  example  of  the  primitive 
church  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  pfalm-finging.  The 
author  cites  a pafiage  from  Comenius,  which  fhews  that  in  his 
time  the  Bohemians,  befides  the  Pfalms  of  David,  had  no  fewer  than 
feven  hundred  hymns  in  ufe.  He  then  gives  a fhort  hiftory  of  the 
cuflom  of  finging  pfalms;  and,  fpeaking  of  our  old  verfion,  and  the 
reception  it  met  with,  fays  it  was  made  by  men  whofe  piety  exceeded 
their  poetry,  but  that  fuch  as  it  was,  it  was  ranked  with  the  bell 
Englilh  poefy  at  that  time. — That  the  Pfalms,  tranfiated  into  Englifh 
metre,  and  having  apt  tunes  fet  to  them,  were  at  firft  ufed  and  fung 
only  for  devotion  in  private  families,  butthat  foon  after  by  permiflion 
they  were  brought  into  churches. — That  for  many  years  this  part  of 
divine  fervice  was  fkilfully  and  devoutly  performed  with  delight  and 
comfort  by  many  honeft  and  religious  people,  and  is  ftill  continued 
in  our  churches,  but  not  with  that  reverence  and  eftimation  as  for- 

* Of  Humphrey  it  is  laid  in  particular  that  his  proficiency  in  mufic,  and  the  prefages  of 
his  becoming  a great  man  in  his  profeflion,  gave  great  uncafinefl  to  his  mailer  Captain 
Cook.  In  the  Alhmolean  Manufcript,  mentioned  invol.III.  page  258,  it  is  faid  by  the 
author,  Anthony  Wood,  of  Cook  that  he  was  the  bell  mufleian  of  bis  time,  till  Pell.  Hum- 
phries came  up,  after  which  fays  the  MS.  he  died  with  difeontent. 
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merly  : fome  not  affeCting  the  tranflation,  others  not  liking  the  mu- 
fic,  both  which  he  confefies  need  reforming. — That  thofe  many  tunes 
formerly  ufed  to  thefe  Pfalms,  for  excellency  of  form,  folemn  air,, 
and  fuitablenefs  to  the  matter  of  the  Pfalms,  arc  not  inferior  to  any 
tunes  ufed  in  foreign  churches,  but  that  the  bell  and  almoft  all  the 
choice  tunes  are  loft  and  out  of  ufe  in  our  churches ; the  reafon 
whereof  he  gives  in  thefe  words : * In  and  about  this  great  city  in 

* above  one  hundred  parilhes,  there  is  but  few  parifh-clerks  to  be 

* found  that  have  either  car  or  underftanding  to  fet  one  of  thefe 

* tunes  mufically  as  it  ought  to  be } it  having  been  a cuftom  during 
1 the  late  wars,  and  fince,  to  chufe  men  into  fuch  places  more  for 

* their  poverty  than  fltill  and  ability,  whereby  this  part  of  God’s 
‘ fervice  hath  been  fo  ridiculoufly  performed  in  moft  places,  that  it. 

* is  now  brought  into  fcorn  and  derifion  by  many  people.’ 

For  thefe  reafons  he  profefles,  through  the  aiiiftancc  of  Almighty 
God,  to  have  undertaken  the  publication  of  this  work,  and  therein 
to  have  fclcCted  all  the  beft  and  choiceft  tunes,  to  the  number  of 
forty-feven,  to  which,  with  a bafs  he  has  compofed  two  contratenors, 
making  four  parts,  all  which  are  fitted  to  men’s  voices. 

Playford  appears  to  have  been  no  admirer  of  the  old  verfion  of  the 
Pfalms,  and  therefore  he  has  fclcCted  from  a tranflation  by  Dr.  Henry 
King,  bifliop  of  Chichefter,  and  from  another  by  one  Mr.  Miles 
Smith,  and  alfo  from  the  Poems  of  Mr.  George  Herbert,  fuch  pfalms 
and  hymns,  as  for  elegance  of  ftyle,  fmoothnefs  of  language,  and  fuit- 
ablcncfs  to  the  tunes,  he  thinks  excel  thofe  contained  in  the  former. 

There  are  few  pofitions  in  this  preface  of  Playford  but  what  will 
readily  be  aflented  to,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  lofs  of  the 
beft  and  almoft  all  the  choice  tunes  anciently  ufed  in  our  churches  j 
for,  though  in  a great  meafure  out  of  ufe,  they  exift  even  at  this  day 
in  the  collections  of  Eftc,  Ravenfcroft,  Allifon,  and  other  authors, 
as  has  been  fhewn. 

The  fame  Playford  foon  after  publilhed  in  oCtavo,  * The  whole 

* Book  of  Pfalms : with  the  ufual  Hymns  and  fpiritual  Songs.  Tot 

* gether  with  all  the  ancient  and  proper  Tunes  fung  in  Churches, 

* with  fome  of  later  ufe.  Compofed  in  three  parts,  Cantus,  Medius, 

* and  Bafius,  in  a more  plain  and  ufcful  method  than  hath  been  for- 

* merly  publifljed.’  In  this  collection  the  author,  varying  from  the  rule 
obferved  by  him  in  the  former,  has  given  the  church-tune  to  the 
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cantus  part,  and  has  contrived  the  medius,  To  as  not  to  rife  above 
the  cantus,  to  the  end  that  the  air  of  the  church-tune  (hould  predo- 
minates farther  he  has  placed  the  two  upper  parts  in  theG  sol  re 
ut  cliff,  an  innovation  which  it  is  eafier  to  make  than  defend. 

We  meet  here  with  a great  variety  of  tunes  now  in  common  ufe, 
which  are  not  contained  in  Ravcnfcroft,  namely,  St.  James's,  London 
New,  St.  Mary's,  and  others  called  Proper  Tunes,  which,  for  ou  ght 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  wc  may  conclude  were  compofed  by 
Playford  himfelf. 

For  the  rcafons  deducible  from  the  above  account  of  his  works, 
Playford  is  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  modern  pfalmody  ; but,  not- 
withftanding  his  labours,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pradice  has 
much  improved  fince  his  time  : one  caufe  whereof  may  poffsbly  be 
the  ufe  of  the  organ  in  parifli  churches,  which  w ithin  this  laft  cen- 
tury has  increafed  to  fo  great  a degree,  that  in  moll  of  the  cities  and 
great  towns  in  the  kingdom  it  is  a fign  of  great  poverty  in  a parifh  for 
a church  to  be  without  one.  The  confequcnce  whereof  is,  that  the 
condudt  of  this  part  of  the  fervice  devolves  to  theorganifl:  He  plays 
the  thorough-bafs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  harmony  of  the 
tune,  while  the  clerk  and  the  congregation  fing  the  tenor,  which  they 
remember  and  fing  by  ear  only,  in  which  kind  of  performance  not 
the  leaf!  (kill  in  mufic  is  neceflary  *. 

Bcfides  what  are  to  be  found  in  the  colledions  before  enumerated, 
there  arc  extant  many  other  mufical  compofitions  to  the  words  of  Da- 
vid’s Pfaltns,  cither  clofelv  or  paraphraftically  rendered,  which  lie 
difperftd  in  the  works  of  the  muficians  who  fiourifhed  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  fixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  lafi  century  : 
To  mention  a few  infianccs,  a collcdion  entitled  Cfrtilinc  pfalntrg 
fclccr  out  of  the  pfaltncS  cf  Tuuit),  ant>  ttrntorn  into  tU'itffhifljc  a?ctrc, 
toitft  notes  to  etterte  pfalmc  in  fottrt  partejt  to  fynsK,  was  pub- 
1i(hed  by  Francis  Seager,  i2mo.  1553.  John  Keeper,  of  Hart  Hall 
Oxon.  publi(hcd  in  1574,  * Sclcd  Pfalms  of  Dauid  fet  to  muficke 

* In  country  parifhes,  where  the  people  have  not  the  aid  of  an  inflrument  to  guide 
them,  fucli  young  men  and  women  as  nature  has  endowed  with  an  car  and  a tolerable 
voice,  arc  induced  to  learn  to  fing  by  book  as  they  call  it  j and  in  this  they  are  generally 
afliflcd  by  fume  poor  ignorant  man,  whom  the  poring  over  Ravenfciofi  and  Playford  has 
made  to  helievethat  he  is  as  able  a proBcient  in  pfalmody  as  either  of  thofe  authors.  Such 
men  as  thefe  afl'ume  the  title  of  finging-mafters  and  lovers  of  divine  mufic,  and  are  the 
authors  of  thofe  collections  which  are  extant  in  the  world,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
titles  of  ‘ David’s  Harp  new  ftrung  and  tuned,  * The  Harmony  of  Sion,’  * The  PCilm- 
• tinge  1 ’s  Companion/  and  otheis  of  the  like  kind,  to  an  incredible  number. 
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* of  foure  parts  j'  and  in  1585  one  John  Cofm  publifhed  the  Pfalms 
in  muficke  of  fiue  and  fix  parts. 

In  1594  Dr.  John  Mundy,  organift  of  the  chapd  of  Windfor*, 
publifhed  * Songs  and  Pfalmes  compofed  into  3 and  4 parts  for  the  ufc 

* and  delight  of  all  fuch  who  either  loue  or  learne  muficke.’  As  to  the- 
fongs,  they  are  to  every  intent  madrigals } and  for  the  pfalms,  fome 
are  profe,  as  they  Hand  in  the  old  Bible  tranflation,  the  reft  are  of 
the  verfion  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty 
in  the  whole. 

Some  years  after,  a perfon,  of  whom  nothing  more  than  the  initials 
of  his  name,  R.  H.  is  known,  publifhed  a tranflation  of  an  Italian 
paraphrafe  of  the  feven  penitential  pfalms,  written  by  Francefco 
Bembo,  with  the  mufic  of  Giovanni  Croce,  Maeftro  di  Cappclla  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  a celebrated  compofer  of  that 
time  -j-,  and  whom  Morlcy  mentions  as  fuch  in  his  Introduc- 
tion. The  title  of  the  book  is  ‘ Mufica  Sacra  to  fix  voyces,  com- 

* pofed  in  the  Italian  tongue  by  Giovanni  Croce,  new  Englifhed,' 
printed  by  Efle  in  1608.  The  motives  to  the  publication  of  this- 
book,  which  are  faid  to  be  the  excellence  of  the  fongs,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  piety,  are  given  at  large  in  the  dedication  of  the  work  * to- 

* the  uertuous  louers  of  muficke.’ 

Thefe  compoGtions  are  in  a ftyle  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  con- 
tained in  the  former  colledfcions,  which,  as  they  were  intended  folely 
for  popular  ufc,  were,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  that  fpccies  of  mu- 
fical  compofition  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Counterpoint : On  the 
contrary,  thefe  of  Mundy  and  Cofin,  and  more  eminently  thofe  of 
Byrd  are  defcant,  and  that  of  a very  artificial  contexture. 

The  paraphrafe  of  the  Pfalms  by  George  Sandys  was,  and  that  very 
defervcdly,  in  great  eftimation  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury j and  this  induced  the  two  brothers,  Henry  and  William. 
Lawes,  the  great  muficians  of  that  day,  to  fet  many  of  them  to  mu- 
fic. Sandys’s  Pfalms  arc  alfo  fet  to  mufic  for  two  voices,  with  a tho- 
rough-bafs,  by  Mr.  Walter  Porter. 

A paraphrafe  of  fome  feledt  pfalms  by  Sir  John  Denham,  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  and  others,  was  fet  to  mufic  for  a Angle  voice  with  inflrumen- 
tal  parts,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Roner,  a teacher  of  mufic  in  London,  and 
publifhed  about  the  year  1730. 

• Mentioned  page  27  of  this  volume,  + See  aa  account  of  him  in  vol.  II I.  page  a:  a. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  pradlice  of  mufic  had  fufFered  no  lcfs  than  the  profeflion  of 
it  during  the  ufurpation.  King  Charles  I.  foou  after  his  acccf- 
fion,  had  flhewn  a difpofition  to  encourage  the  liberal  arts,  and  particu- 
larly mufic,  as  appears  by  his  charter  granted  to  Nicholas  Lanicre  and 
others,  herein  before  inferted  *.  He  had  alfo  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign  granted  a charter  to  divers  perfons,  the  moil  eminent  mu- 
ficians,  incorporating  them  by  the  ftyle  of  Marshall,  Wardens,  and 
Cominalty  of  the  Arte  and  Science  of  Mufick  in  Wcftminiler,  in 
the  County  of  Middlcfex,  and  inveiled  them  with  fundry  extraordi- 
nary powers  and  privileges,  which  charter  was  by  the  fame  king 
confirmed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

This  charter  had  lain  dormant  from  the  time  of  granting  it  to  the 
reOoration,  that  is  to  fay,  above  twenty-five  years,  but  immediately- 
after  that  event,  the  perfons  named  in  it,  or  fuch  of  them  as  were 
then  living,  determined  to  refeue  mufic  from  the  difgrace  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  and  exert  their  authority  for  the  improvement  of  the 
fcience  and  the  intereft  of  its  profefibrs. 

The  hiftory  of  this  corporation  lies  in  a fliort  compafs ; the  mi- 
nutes of  their  tranfadtions  are  extant  among  the  Harleian  manuferipts, 
in  a book  formerly  Mr.  Wanley’s,  numbered  in  the  catalogue  191 1.- 
As  there  is  no  entry  in  this  book  of  the  charter,  recourfe  has  been 
had  to.  the  patent-roll,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls : The  purport  there- 
of is  as  follows. 

The  charter  bears  date  1 5 Jul.  11  Car.  and  recites  that  king  Edw. 
' IV.  by  his  letters  patent  under  the  greate  feale  of  his  realme  of  Eng- 
* land,  bearing  date  the  foure  and  twentieth  day  of  Aprill,  in  the 
« nynth  yeare  of  his  raigne,  did  for  him  and  his  heires  give  and  graunt 
• licence  unto  Walter  Haliday  Marlhall  and  John  Cliff,  and  others, 

* then  minilrells  of  the  faid  king,  that  they  by  themfelvcs  Ihould 
* be  in  deed  and  name  one  body  and  cominalty,  perpetual  and 

* Page  36  of  this  volume. 

f Sic  Orig.  The  Chriftian  name  of  Marthall  is  Robert,  as  appears  by  the  charter  it- 
felf,  which  as  a Gngular  curiofity  is  here  inferted  from  Rymcr’s  food  era,  tom.  XI. 
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"*  capable  in  the  lawe,  and  (liould  have  perpetual  fuccefiion  j and 
■*  that  as  well  the  minllrells  of  the  faid  king,  which  then  were,  as 


* Pre  Fralermtate  AfiniJhdUtrum  Rtgit. 

4 Rex  Omnibus,  ail  quos  Sec.  Salutcm. 

4 Sciatis  quod,  ex  Querclofa  Intinuatione,  Dilcftorum  Nobis,  ! Falter  i Holiday  Maref- 
4 calls,  ‘J'hanTui  Cliff,  Robert!  Marfa  tli,  Therr.ez  Greet,  Thsmet  Cehhtrtt,  IFillielmi  Cliff, 
4 fPVlitlmi  Chrifleon,  Et  If'illitlmi  Eyneyjham , Miniftrallorum  noftrorum  acccpimus  qua- 

• liter  nonnufti,  rucks  Agricolx  & Artifices  diverfarum  Mifteranrm  Regni  noftri  Anglia:, 
4 finxerunt  fc  lore  Miniftrallos, 

‘ Quorum  aliqui  Libcratam  noltram,  tis  minime  datam,  ponarent,  Seipfos  ctiam  fin- 

• -genres  efle  Miniftrallos  noltros  proprioj, 

4 Cujus  quidrm  Li  be  rata’  ac  dicta  Artis  five  Occupations  Minifirallorum  colore,  in 
■*  diverfis  Parti  bus  Regni  noftri  prxdicti,  grandcs  I’ccuniarum  Exact  ioncs  dc  Ligeis  noftris 
4 deceptive  colligunt  Sc  recipiunt, 

4 Et  licet  Ipfi  in  Arte  five  Occupatione  ilia  minime  Intelligentcs  fire  Experti  cxiftant, 
4 & diverfis  Artibtis  Sc  Operationibus  Diebus  1'erialibuB  five  Profcilis  utumur,  & Victum 
4 fmim  imle  fufticicnter  Pcrcipiant,  de  Loco  lumen  ad  Locum  in  Diebus  Kcftivalibus 
4 difeurrunt,  St  Proficua  ilia  totalitcr  percipiunl,  e quibus  Miniftralli  noftri  prxdicti,  & 
4 cxleri  Miniftralli  noftri  pro  tempore  cxiftcntcs,  in  Arte  five  Occupatione  pr.edicta  fuffi- 
4 ciemer  Eruditi  & lnflructi,  nullifquc  aliis  Laboribus,  Occupatioutbus,  five  Miftcris 
4 utentes,  vivere  deberent, 

4 Nedum  in  Artis  fire  Occupation!*  illius  nimiam  Verecundiam,  ac  ipforum  Minif- 
4 trallorum  nofirorum,  cadem  Arte  five  Occupatione  ut  prxdictum  eft  utentium,  Dcte- 
4 riorationem  multipliccm  & matiifcftam,  verum  ctiam  in  Populi  noftri  in  hujufmodi 
4 Agricultura  fua  & alitcr  Dampnum  ut  acccpimus  non  modicum  Sc  Gravamen, 

4 Unde  iidem  Miniftralli  noftri  Nobis  humilime  fupplicarunt  ut  Nos  cis  dc  Rcmedio 
4 congruo  in  hac  parte  ex  Gratia  noftra  fpcciali  proridere  dignaremur, 

4 Nos,  Prxmifla  confidcrantcs  ac  Supplication!  fux  rationabili  in  ea  parte  favorabilitet 
4 inclinati,  de  Gratia  noftra  prxdicta,  ac  cx  certa  Scicntia  Sc  mero  Motu  noltris,  Ctnctji- 
4 mut  Sc  Licentiam  eleeiimiei,  ac  per  iJr.efcntcs Conctdimttt  Sc  Lieentiam  (Linnet,  pro  Nobis,  & 
4 Hxredibus  noftris,  quantum  in  Nobis  eft,  prxfatis,  IFahera  Holiday  Marcfcallo,  Jshon- 
4 m Cliff,  Ribetto  Aiatjbailt,  Thtmte  Great,  Tbomet  Caltborn,  If'ilittlmt  Cliff,  Utllielme 
4 Crimean,  Et  IVillielmo  Entyhbam,  Miniftraliis  noftris  quod  Ipfi,  ad  Laudcm  & Honorem 
4 Dei,  Sc  ut  Ipccialixis  exorare  teneantur  pro  falubri  Statu  noftro  & PrxcariUrmx  Con- 
4 fortis  noftrx  Elizabeth <r  Regia*  Angiix  duni  agimus  in  humanis,  & pro  Animabus  nof- 
4 Iris  cam  ab  hac  luce  migraverimus,  nccnon  pro  Auima  Cariftimi  Domini  Sc  Patris 
4 noftri  Richard*  nuper  Duett  Eberum,  et  Animabus  inclitorum  Progenitorum  noftrorum, 
4 & omnium  Fidclium  Dcfun&orum,  tarn  in  Capclla  beatxMarix  Virginis  infra  Eccle- 
4 Cam  Cathcdralcm  Sjncti  Pauli  Londoniz,  quam  in  Libera  Capclla  noftra  Regia  Sanfti 
4 Anthoirii  in  cadem  Civitatc  noftra  Londonix,  quandam  Fr  aternitatem  five  Gil* 
4 dam  perpetuam  (quam,  ut  acccpimus,  'Fratres  & Sororcs  Fraternitatis  Miniilrallotum 
4 Regni  noftri  prxdicti,  rctroaftis  temporibus,  Inierunt,  Erexerunt,  & Ordinarunt)  Sta- 
4 bi  ire,  Continuare,  & Augmcntare,  ac  quafeumquc  Perfonas,  tam  Homines,  quam  Mu- 
4 'lieres,  cis  grato  animo  Adbxrentes,  in  Fratres  & Sorores  Fraternitatis  five 
4 C i ! l n .x  pradtilec  Recipere,  Admittere,  Sc  Acccptare  poflent  & valeant, 

4 Et  quod  Marefcallus  Sc  Miniftralli  noftri  prxdicti  per  Se  Tint  & elk  debeant,  Jure  & 

4 Nomine  Unum  Corpus  fc  Una  Communitas  perpetua,  ac  Habilcs  ScCapaces 

• in  Lege,  liabeantque  Succedionem  perpetuam, 

4 Et  quad  tam  Miniftralli  prxdicti,  qui  nunc  funt,  quam  exteri  Miniftralli  noftri  fc 
4 Haercdum  noftrorum  qui  exnunc  erum  imperpetuum,  ad  eorum  libitum  Nominarc  pof- 
4 fint,  Eligere,  Ordinare,  & fucceftivc  Conltitucrc  dc  ScipGs  Unum  Makesc allum  Ita- 
4 biicm  ct  idoneum,  pro  Tcrmino  Vitx  fux  in  Officio  iilo  permanfurum,  ac  ctiam  quo- 

4 libet 
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* other  minftrells  of  the  faid  king,  and  his  heires  which  Ihould 
‘ be  afterward,  might  at  their  pleafure  name,  chufe,  ordeine,  and 


4 libet  Anno  Duos  Custodes  ad  Frctemitatem  five  Gildam  pradiflam  Regtndum  1$  Gu- 

* bernandum . 

4 Ety  ulterius , Vciumus  Sc  per  Prxfcntes  Cancedimus,  pro  Supporlatione  Sc  Augments* 

* tione  Fratemitatis  five  Gilda  prttdi ft* % quod  nuUus  Miniftrallus  Regni  noftri  prxdi&i, 

* quamvis  in  hujufmodi  Arte  five  Occupationc  fufticicnter  Eruditus  exiflat,  cadcm  Arte 

* five  Occupatione  infra  Regnum  noflium  prxdiSlum  dc  cactero,  nifi  de  Fratemitate  five 
4 Gilda  pradifta  fit  & ad  eandem  Admit! us  fuerit  & cum  caetcris  Confrattibus  cjufdem 

* contribuerit,  aliquo  modo  utatur,  ncc  earn  palam  feu  publiee  excerceat  {ita  tamcn  quod 
4 nullus  prsediftorum  Minitlrallorum,  lie  ut  pnedicitur  admittendorumt  folvat  pro  hujuf- 
4 modi  Ingreflu  five  Admiftionc  ultra  7 res  Sshdos  & $$uatuor  Denarios)  &,  fi  fccus  feec- 
4 rit,  feu  quoquo  modo  contravencrit,  per  prxfatos  Marcfcallum  Sc  Minrftrallos  noftros  Sc 

4 Hazredum  noftrorum  prardiclorum,  pro  tempore  cxiftentes,  juxta  eorum  Difcrcticncs  . 
4 Amcrciatur, 

4 Et  quod  prxdiSli  Marefiallus, & MimfitaUi  noftri,  ac  Cufiedts  & Sueeejfires  fui  Cengrer 

* gationes  & Commvnieatisnes  licit  as  Sc  honeftas  de  Seipfis,  ac  Statute  Si  ()r  dinatianti  licit  a 

* pro  fa’iitbri  Gubernationc  Sc  Commodo  Fratemitatis  five  Gilda  pradifta  f quotiens  Sc 

* quando  opus  fuerit,  licitc  Sc.  impune  inciperc,  Faccre,  Sc  Ordinarc  valeanr. 

4 Et,  fi  aliquis  hujufmodi  Miniilrallorum  noftrorum  vcl  Hxrcdum  nofttorum  pra> 

4 di£torum  Decefterk  vcl  Obicrit,  feu  ob  Demerit  a vcl  Oficnfas  fua,  aut  alia  Caufa 
4 quacumque,  a Servitio  noftro  prxdiSlo  Exoncratus,  Amouis,  five  Depofitus  fuerit, 

4 adtunc  Marefiallus  Si  eateti  Mini  fir  alii  noflri , & Hxrcdum  noftrorum  pro  tempore  exif- 
4 tentes,  alium  Miniftrallum  idoneum  Sc  in  Arte  five  Occupatiouc  ilia  E xpert um  fuffu  ier.- 
4 ter  Sc  Eruditum,  ubicumquc  loco  infra  Regnum  r.oftruni  ptxdi&um  tarn  infra  Liberia* 

4 tes  quam  extra  cum  inveniri  contigcrit  (Comitatu  Ccftrix  Exccpto)  Vice  & Ia>co  hujuf- 

* modi  fie  Defccndcntis  Excncrati,  Amoti,  five  Depofiti,  ex  parte  noftra  Eligere,  Nomi* 

*■  narc,  Sc  in  unuui  Miniftraliorum  noftrorum  S:  Hxrcdum  noftrorum  penes  Nos  Rctinen- 
4 dum  Ilabilitarc,  ac  ad  Vadia  noil:  a,  noftro  llcgio  Afi’enfu  tupcruidc  habito,  Admittere 
4 & Acceptare  poflint  Sc  valcaot. 

4 Etyinfupery  V alumni  Sc  per  Pirefentcs  Ccncedimus  prxfatts  Marefcallo  Sc  Mtniftral  is 

* noftiis,  quod  Ipfi  Sc  Succcfibics  fui  deextero  Poteflatcm  habcant  Sc  Faculutem  Inqui* 

4 rendi,  omnibus  viis  modis  Sc  mediis  rationabilibus  Sc  legitimis  quibus  melius  feiverint, 

4 per  totum  Regnum  noftrum  prxdi&um,  tarn  infra  Liberates  qu;nn  cx"tra  fdiclo  Comi* 

*-  tatuCcftrix  Lxcepto)  de  omnibus  Sc  fingulis  hujufmodi  Pcrfonis  fingcntibus  fc  fore  Mi- 

4 niftrallos,  Sc  dittam  Libera  lam  noftram  furreptive  portantihus,  ac  Arte  five  Occupa-- 
4 tione  ill  A,  ut  prxdi&um  cfl,  indebite  Sc  minus  juftc  utentibus,  feu  caudcm  cxercemi- 
4 bus,  aut  de  Fratemitate  five  Gilda  pradifta  non  cxiftcntibus,  Sc  dc  omnibus  aliis  Articulis 
4 Sc  Circumftar.tiis  Prxmifla  qualitercumquc  couccrnentibus, 

4 Ac  ad  omnes  Sc  fingulas  hujufmodi  Perfonas,  prxtliSlam  Artem  Sc  Occupationem 

* Miniftraliorum  Exccrcentcs,  dc  tempore  in  tempus,  quotiens  neccflr  fuerit,  tain  infra 
c Libcrtatcs  quam  extra  (ditlo  Comitatu  Ceflrix  ut  prxmittitur  Exccpto)  Supcrvidcndum, 

4 Scrutandum,  Regcndum,  Sc  Gubernandum,  Sc  carum  quamlibet,  ob  Oficuias  Sc  DefcOr 
4 tus  fuos  in  Prxmiflis  fadlos,  jufte  Sc  debite  Corrigendum  Sc  Punicndum, 

4 Ac  quxcumquc  Amcrciamenta,  Fines,  F'orisladluras,  & Dcperdita  (li  quae  prxtextu 
4 hujurmodi  Iuquilitionis  Supcrvilus  feu  Scrutinii,  rationc  Prarmi ftbrnm,  fuper  qujfcum* 

4 qnc  IVrfonas,  Ue  ut  prxfcrtur  Miniftrallos  fingentes,  feu  alitcr  Delinqucntcs,  dcbiic  Sc 
4 probability  invenerint  Adjudicata.  AiTcfl'a,  five  Aft'crata)ad  Ufum  Sc  Proficuum  Prater- 

* nit  at  is  p'adifftt,  pro  continua  Sc  perpetua  Suftentationc  certarum  Camlelarum  ccrcarum, 

4 vulgaritcr  nuncup.varum  Tapers , ad  Sumptus  cjufdcm  Fratemitatis  in  Capellis  prxdic* 

4 tis  ad  pro:  ft  ns  exiftcntium  dc  vxtero  exiftete  tontingentium,  Lcvandnoi,  Applitaudum, . 

4 & Dif]  onendum, , 

4 Haven  da  i 

« 
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* fucceflively  conflitute  from  amongft  themfclves,  one  Marshall,  able 
4 and  fitt  to  remaine  in  that  office  during  his  life,  and  alfoe  twoe 
4 wardens  every  yeare,  togovernc  the  faid  fraternity  and  guild.’ 

It  alfo  recites  that  4 certeinc  perfons,  fuggefling  themfelves  to  be 
‘ freemen  of  a pretended  fociety  of  minftrells  in  the  oittie  of  London, 

* in  prejudice  of  the  liberties  and  priviledges  aforefaid  in  the  faid  re- 

* cited  letters  patents  mcncioncd  and  intended  to  the  minftrelli 

* and  muficians  of  the  faid  king  and  his  heires,  did  by  untrue  fug- 
4 geftions  procure  of  and  from  king  James  of  ever  blcfled  memory, 

4 letters  patent  under  his  greate  feale  of  England,  bearing  date  the 
4 eight  day  of  July,  in  the  fccond  yeare  of  his  raigne,  to  incorporate 
4 them  by  the  name  of  maflcr,  wardens,  and  cominalty  of  the  arte  or 
4 fcience  of  the  muficians  of  London.  And,  amongft  divers  other 

4 Habeada  & Otcupanda , Excircenda  Sc  Gaudenda,  omnia  & lingula  prxdifh  Tnquifi- 
< tionem,  Scrutinium,  Supcrvifum,  Regimen,  Gubernationem,  Corre&ionem,  Punitio- 
4 nem,  ac  ctetera  Prxmiffa  modis  5c  formis  fupradiftis,  prxfatis  If  alters , JcJtanni,  Robert j, 

4 Thoerux  Grene,  Thomer  CaUborn,  ffillieimo  Cliffy  ffittielmo  Crijiean , ?c  If'illitlmo  Eynejham, 
4 Minillrallis  noftris,  5c  Succefforibus  fuis  Minitfrallis  noltris  & Hxredum  noflrorum  prx- 
4 difforum  imperpetuum,  fine  Occafione,  tmpedimento,  Impctitionc,  Moleftationte,  Pcr- 
4 turbatione,  feu  Calumnia  Nofiri,  vel  Hxredum  noftrorum,  Julliciariorum,  Efcaetorum, 
4 Vicecomitum,  autaliorum  Ballivorum  feu  Miniftrorum  noitrorum,  vel  Hxredum  nof- 
4 irorum  & aliorum  quorumcumque, 

4 Et  hoc  abfque  Fine  vel  Feodo  Magno  feu  Parvo,  in  Hanaperio  Cancellarix  noftrx  feu 
4 alibi,  ad  ufum  nolfrum  feu  Nomine  noftro,  pro  Prxmiflis  faciendis  aut  folvendis, 

4 Eo  quod  exprefla  mentio  de  vero  Valore  feu  Ccrtitudine  Prxmifforum,  fire  corum  ali- 
4 cujus,  in  Prxfcntibus  minime  fatta  exiftit,  aut  aliquo  Statuto,  Actu,  five  Ordinationc 
4 in  contrarium  fa£tis,  editis,  feu  provifis,  non  oblbntibus. 

* In  cujus  8tc. 

4 Tefte  Rege  apud  Wejlmonafteriiem  Vicefimo  quarto  die  Aprilis. 

4 Pir  Breve  de  Private  Sigillo  de  Data,  Cfr.’ 

The  above  Walter  Haliday,  Robert  Marlhall,  and  John  Cliff,  together  with  one  William 
Wykes,  had  it  feems  been  minftrels  of  the  king’s  prcdeceffor  Hen.  VI.  and  were  impower- 
ed  by  him  to  imprefs  minftrels  4 in  folatium  regis,’  as  the  writ  expreffes  it.  This  Angu- 
lar precept  appears  in  Rymer's  Focdcra,  tom.  XI.  page  375,  and  is  in  this  form  : 

, 4 De  Miniftraliit  propter  Solatium  Regis  providendis. 

4 Rex,  dileflis  fibi,  I falter  0 Holy  day,  Roberto  MarJbaU,  ffillieimo  ffyket,  & Jeiantii 
Clyjfe,  Salutem. 

4 Sciatis  quod  Nos,  confiderantes  qualiter  quidem  Miniftralli  noftri  jam  tarde  Viam 
4 univerfx  Carnis  funt  ingrefli,  aliifque,  loco  ipforum,  propter  Solatium  noftrum  de 
4 neceffc  indigentes,  Affignavimus  vos,  conjunftim  & divifim,  ad  quofdam  Pucros, 
4 Monbris  Naturalibus  Elegantes,  in  Arte  Miniftrellatus  inftruQos,  ubicunque  inveniri 
4 poterint,  tarn  infra  Libcrtates,  quam  extra,  Capiendum,  & in  Servitio  noil  to  ad  Vadia 
4 nolira  Ponendum,  & c.' 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  placards  for  impreffmg  children  for  the  fervice  of  the  choir, 
mentioned  by  Tuffer,  and  under  which  he  himfelf  was  taken  from  his  father’s  houfe, 
£See  vol.  111.  page  466J  were  founded  on  the  authority  of  this  precedent. 

4 pri- 
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* priviledges,  to  graiint  unto  them  the  furvey,  ferutiny,  correction, 

* and  government  of  all  and  finguler  the  muficians  and  minftrells 

* within  the  faid  cittie  of  London,  fuburbs,  liberties  and  precinCts  of 

* the  faid  cittie,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  fame  cittie.  By  colour 

* whereof  they  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  muficians  and  minflrells 
‘ enterteyned  into  the  king's  fervice,  and  all  others  expert  and  learn- 

* ed  in  the  faid  art  and  fcicnce  of  mufick,  from  teaching  and  praCtifing 

* the  fame  within  the  faid  cittie,  and  three  miles  thereof,  that  would 

* not  fubjedt  thcmfelves  unto  theire  faid  pretended  fraternity,  or  pur- 

* chafe  their  approbation  thereunto,  although  greate  part  of  them 

* were  altogether  unfkilfull  in  the  faid  art  and  fcicnce  of  mufick.’ 

It  farther  recites  that*  at  the  profecution  of  Nicholas  Lanier,  Tho- 

* mas  Ford,  Jerome  Lanier,  Clement  Lanier,  Andre  we  Lanier,  Thomas 

* Day,  John  Cogfhall,  Anthony  Roberts,  Daniell  Farrant,John  Lanier, 

* Alfonfo  Ferabofco,  Henry  Ferabofco,  Edward  Wormall,  and  John 

* Drewe,  muficians  enterteyned  in  the  king’s  fervice,  a Scire  Facias  had 

* bin  brought  in  the  king's  name  againft  the  faid  pretended  matter, 

* wardens,  and  cominalty  of  the  art  or  fcicnce  of  the  muficians  of 

* London,  in  the  high  court  of  chauncery,  for  the  cancelling  and 

* making  voide  of  the  faid  letters  patents  and  that  judgement  at  theire 

* faid  profecution  had  been  had  and  given  by  the  faid  court  accord- 

* ingly,  and  the  faid  letters  patent  vacated  and  cancelled  there- 

* uppon.’ 

The  king  therefore,  * for  and  in  confideration  of  the  good  and 

* faithfull  fervice  which  his  faid  muficians  had  done  and  performed 

* unto  him,  and  in  purfuance  of  the  intent  and  meaninge  of  the  faid 

* king  Edward  the  fourth,  in  his  faid  recited  letters  patent  mention- 

* ed,  of  his  fpeciall  grace,  certeine  knowledge,  and  meere  motion, 

* doth  for  him,  his  heires,  and  fucceflors,  will,  ordeine,  conftitute, 
« declare,  and  graunt  that  the  faid  Nicholas  Lanier,  Thomas  Ford, 

« Jerome  Lanier,  Clement  Lanier,  Andrewe  Lanier,  Thomas  Day, 

* John  Cogfhall,  Anthony  Roberts,  Daniel  Farrant,  John  Lanier, 
« Alfonfo  Ferabofco,  Henry  Ferabofco,  Edward  Wormall,  John 
« Drewe,  John  Stephens,  Thomas  Tomkins,  Ezechiell  Wade,  Ro- 

* ger  Nightingall,  Walter  Porter,  John  Froft  fenior,  John  Froft 

* junior,  Ralph  Amner,  Henry  Lawes,  John  Tomkins,  William 
« Lanier,  Jeronimo  BalTano,  Robert  Baker,  Anthony  BafTano,  Ri- 

* chard  Blagrave,  Henry  BafTano,  William  Gregory,  Robert  Parker, 

Vol.  IV.  U u u * John 
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* John  Mafon,  Chriftophcr  Bell,  John  Adfon,  Frauncis  Farmelowe, 
‘ Thomas  Mell,  Mounfieur  Gaultier*,  Nicholas  Du  Vail,  John  Kelly, 
4 Giles  Tomkins,  Robert  Taylor,  William  Lawes,  John  Wilfon, 

* Phillip  Squire,  Morrice  Webfter,  Stephen  Noe,  John  Wooding- 

* ton,  Davis  Mell  J-,  Thomas  Lupo,  Danicll  Johnfon,  and  Theophilus 
4 Lupo,  his  Paid  muficians,  and  all  fuch  perfons  as  are,  or  (hall 

* be  the  muficians  of  him,  his  heires,  and  fucceflors,  (hall  from 

* thenceforth  for  ever,  by  force  and  vertue  of  the  faid  graunt,  be  a 

* body  corporate  and  politique,  in  deed,  fatft,  and  name,  by  the  name 
‘ of  Marfhall,  .Wardens,  and  Cominalty  of  the  arte  and  fcience  of 
4 mufick,  in  Weftminfter  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  by  the 

* fame  name  have  perpetual  fucceflion,  and  be  capable  in  the  law  to 

* impleade  and  be  impleaded  : And  that  they  have  a common  fealc.’ 

The  charter  goes  on  to  appoint  Nicholas  Lanier  the  firft  tnarfhal 
for  life,  Thomas  Ford  and  Jerome  Lanier  firft  wardens  until  Mid- 
fummer  day  next  enfuing  the  date  of  the  patent,  and  Clement  La- 
nier, Andrew  Lanier,  Thomas  Day,  John  Cogfhall,  Anthony  Ro- 
berts, Daniel  Farant,  John  Lanier,  Alfonfo  Ferabofco,  Henry  Fera- 
bofeo,  Edward  Wormall,  and  John  Drewe  to  be  the  firft  afliftants, 
and  continue  in  the  fame  office  for  their  natural  lives,  with  power  to 
eledt  a marffial,  warden,  and  afliftants  in  future. 

The  other  powers  granted  by  this  charter  are,  that  the  corpora- 
tion (hall  meet  in  or  near  the  city  of  Weftminfter  from  time  to 
time.  That  they  make  bye  laws  and  impofc  fines  on  fuch  as  tranf- 
grefs  them,  which  fines  they  (hall  have  to  their  own  ufe,  after 
which  is  a claufe  in  thefe  words  : 

* And  for  the  better  government  and  ordering  of  all  fuch  perfon  or 
4 perfons  as  doe  or  (hall  at  any  time  hereafter,  profefle  and  exercife 

* the  faid  art  and  fcience  of  mufique  within  our  faid  realme  of  Eng- 
4 land,  our  county  palatine  of  Cheller  only  excepted  Wee  doe  h;rc- 
4 by,  for  us,  our  heires,  and  fucceflors,  further  will,  give,  •and  graunt 

* Jacques  Gooter,  a Frenchman,  and  a celebrated  lutenift.  There  is  extant  a very 
fine  etching  of  him,  of  which  fee  an  account  in  Granger’s  Biogr.  Hid  vol.  1.  page  538. 
The  author  of  that  work  is  raiftaken  in  faying  that  he  is  reprefented  holding  two  lutes  in. 
his  left  hand  , for  theinftrumenthe  holds  is  a theorbo,  which  has  two  necks,  and  is  there- 
fore termed  Cithara  bijuga. 

+ The  famous  violinift  mentioned  page  327. 

| For  the  rcafon  of  this  exception  fee  vol.  II.  page  60,  et  feq. 

*-unto 
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* unto  the  laid  marfhall,  wardens,  and  cominalty  of  the  faid  art  and 
4 fcience  of  mufique  in  Weftminfter,  in  the  county  of  Middlcfex,  and 
4 theire  fuccefl'ors,  that  the  faid  marfhall,  wardens,  and  affiftants, 

* and  theire  fuccefl'ors,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  for  the  tyme  be- 
4 ing,  for  ever  hereafter,  fhall  have  the  furvey,  fcrutinie,  correction, 

* and  government  of  all  and  finguler  the  muficians  within  our  faid 
4 kingdome  of  England,  the  faid  county  palatine  of  Chefter  onely 
4 excepted.  And  wee  doe  for  us,  our  heires,  and  fuccefl'ors,  give  and 

* graunte  unto  the  faid  marfhall,  wardens,  and  cominalty  of  the  art 

* and  fcience  of  mufique,  in  Wcftminfter  in  the  county  of  Middlefex, 

* and  their  fuccefl'ors,  that  it  fliall  and  may  be  lawfull  to  and  for  the 

* laid  marfhall,  wardens,  and  cominalty,  and  every  perfon  and  per- 

* fons  that  fliall  be  at  any  tyme  hereafter  admitted  to  be  a member  of 
4 theire  faid  fraternity  and  corporation,  or  fliall  be,  uppon  due  ejea- 
4 mination  and  tryall  had  of  theire  fufticiency  and  fkill  in  the  faid  art 

* or  fcience,  allowed  thereunto  by  the  faid  marfliall,  wardens,  and  af- 
4 fiftants,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  ufe,  exercife,  and  praCtife 

* the  faid  arte  and  fcience  of  mufique  in  and  within  the  cittie  of  Lon- 
4 don,  and  fuburbs  and  liberties  thereof,  or  elfewhere  foever  within 
4 our  faid  kingdome  of  England,  our  faid  county  palatine  of  Chefter 
4 onely  excepted,  any  a&e,  ordinance,  or  conftituiion  of  common 
4 council  of  the  faid  citty  of  London,  or  any  other  matter  or  thing 
4 wbatfoever  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wife  notwithftanding.’ 

In  purfuance  of  the  powers  above  granted,  the  corporation  hired 
a room  in  the  houfe  of  one  Mr.  Ganley,  fituatc  in  Durham-Yard  in 
the  Strand,  and  within  the  city  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter.  Their 
firft  meeting  was  on  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  October,  1661,  Ni- 
cholas Laniere  then  being  marftial,  from  which  day  they  proceeded  to 
make  orders,  of  which  the  following  are  the  mod  remarkable. 

4 1662.  Jan.  20.  Ordered  that  Edward  Sadler,  for  his  infufficiency 
4 in  the  art  of  mufique,  be  from  henceforward  filenced  and  difablcd 
4 from  the  exercife  of  any  kinde  in  publique  houfes  or  meetings.’ 
Some  orders  figned  4 Hen.  Cooke,  Dep.  Marfhall.’ 

4 Feb.  3.  Richard  Graham  appointed  their  folicitor  at  law.’ 

19.  It  appears  they  licenfed  teachers  of  mufic. 

* 1663.  Nov.  24.  Symon  Hopper  refigns  his  office  of  affiftanf, 
4 John  Baaiftcr  cleCtcd  in  hi6  room. 

U u u 2 • Jan.  13. 
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4 Jan.  13.  Ordered  that  Matthew  Lock,  Chriftopher  Gibbons, 

* Dr.  Cha.  Colman,  and  William  Gregory,  do  come  to  the  chamber 

* at  Durham  Yard  on  Tuefday  next,  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 

* noon,  and  bring  each  of  them  ten  pounds,  or  ftiew  caufe  to  the 
4 contrary. 

* March  1.  Ordered  that  there  be  a petition  prefented  to  the 
4 king's  majeftie  for  the  renewing  of  their  former  patent. 

* 1664.  May  13.  Ordered  that  Henry  Cooke,  George  Hudfon,. 
4 John  Hingfton,  and  John  Lilly  do  mcete  fower  of  the  mufique  of 

* the  cittie  of  London,  to  treat  upon  fuch  matters  and  things  as  con- 
4 cern  the  good  of  the  faid  corporation. 

4 June  J4.  Proceedings  at  law  ordered  againft  all  fuch  perfons 
4 that  make  any  benefit  or  advantage  of  mufique  in  England  and- 

* Wales,  and  that  do  not  obey  the  grant  under  the  great  feale  to  the 
4 corporation. 

* June  21,  Ordered  that  John  Hill,  Francis  Dudeny,  John 
4 Dunftan,  James  Saunders,  and  others,  now  waites  of  the  cittie  of 

* Weftminfter,  do  appear  before  this  corporation  at  Mr.  Ganley  his 

* houfe  in  Durham  Yard,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  on  Tewfday 

* next  at  to  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  as  they  tender  obedience  to 
4 his  majefties  letters  patent  in  that  behalf  graunted. 

4 July  2,  Ordered  that  Richard  Hudfon,  the  clerk  of  thecorpo- 
4 ration,  doe  fummon  all  the  common  mirtftrclls  from  tyme  to  tyme 

* to  come  before  the  corporation. 

4 July  9.  Thomas  Purcell  chofen  an  afliftant  in  the  room  of  Dtv 
4 Charles  Colman  deceafed. 

4 Same  day.  Ordered  that  all  his  majefties  mufique  do  give  their 
4 attendance  at  the  chamber  at  Durham  Yard  for  pradhfc  of  mufique, 
4 when  the  mafier  of  the  mufique  fhall  appoint  them,  upon  forfeiture 
4 of  5I.  each  negledt. 

1670.  Jan.  21.  Pelham  Humphrey  chofen  an  afliftant. 

1672.  June  24.  Henry  Cooke,  Efq.  being  marftiall  of  the  cor- 
4 poration  of  mufique  in  Weftminfter,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex, 

4 refigns  by  reafon  of  ficknefic,  and  Thomas  Purcell  appointed  in  his 
4 room,  figned  John  Hingcfton,  deputy  marlhal,  and  by  the  wardens 
4 and  affiftants. 

4 July  18.  John  Blow  chofen  an  afliftant. 

•*’  l675» 
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‘ 1675.  Dec.  17.  Mr.  Nicholas  Staggins  chofen  an  afiiflant,  and 
* admitted  deputy  marfhal.’ 

The  meetings  of  the  corporation  after  this  time  appear  by  the  en- 
tries in  their  minute-book,  to  have  been  very  few,  the  laft  was  at  the 
Three  Tuns  tavern,  on  the  fecond  day  of  July,  1679,  when  John 
Mofs  was  chofen  an  afliftant  in  the  room  of  John  Lilly.  It  feems 
that  they  were  incapable,  otherwife  than  by  their  own  particular  ftu- 
dies,  of  effedling  any  thing  for  the  improvement  of  the  fcicnce,  and 
that  they  held  it  the  wifeft  courfe  to  leave  the  matter  as  they  found  it. 
By  a note  of  Mr.  Wanley  on  this  manufeript  in  the  Harleian  Cata- 
logue, it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  making  it  the  corporation  was 
extindt*. 

* There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  corporation  is  extinff,  and  there  is  good  ground  to 
fuppofc  that  the  London  company  of  muGcians  are  in  a condition  but  little  belter  j their 
charter  appearing  to  have  been  obtained  by  untrue  fuggedions,  and  to  have  been  vacated 
by  a judgment  of  the  court  of  chancery.  The  law  it  is  true  recognizes  as  corporations 
thofe  fraternities  that  fubGd  by  prefeription,  but  it  requires  as  a condition  to  this  title  that 
their  exercife  of  corporate  functions  fhall  have  been  from  time  immemorial ; but  as  to  that 
ef  London,  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Ja.  1.  which  in  a legal  fenfe  is  within, 
lime  of  memory. 

A very  remarkable  patticular  occurs  in  Strype’s  Continuation  of  Stowe’s  Survey  ofLon- 
den  ; that  author,  under  the  head  of  Temporal  Government,  exhibits  the  arms  of  the 
Several  companies  of  London,  with  a (hort  hidory  of  them  feverally,  beginning  with  the 
dayandyearof  their  incorporation.  In  the  indance  of  the  MuGcians,  book  V.  chap.  xxv. 
he  gives  the  arms  of  that  company,  but  fays  not  a word  of  the  corporation  itfdf.  '1  hi* 
emiflion  he  endeavours  to  fupply  in  the  fecond  appendix  tohis  work,  page  16,  by  a letter 
from  Mr.  Mauduit,  Windfor  herald,  containing  an  account  of  fomc  incorporations  not 
exprefled  in  the  Survey.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Mauduit,  fpeaking  of  the  company  of  MuG- 
cians,  fays  ‘ that  the  time  of  their  incorporation  was  refufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  company 
‘ to  be  given-’  He  however  fuppofes  that  they  were  incorporated  by  James  I.  by  the 
name  of  Mailer,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty.  Of  their  arms  he  fays  that  they  were 
granted  them  by  patent  by  William  Camden  Clarencieux,  An.  1614- 

The  reafon  for  this  tefufal  may  be  colle&cd  from  the  recitals  in  the  preamble  to  the 
above  patent,  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  account  for  the  excicife  of  thofe  powers  which  the 
London  company  of  muGcians  even  at  this  day  claim,  particularly  that  by  which  they 
exclude  from  performances  within  the  city  fuch  muGcians  as  are  not  free  of  tbeir  com- 
pany. A remarkable  indance  of  this  kind  happened  in  the  year  1737.  One  Povey,  a 
whimGcal  man,  and  known  to  the  world  by  his  having  been  the  original  projc£lor  of  the 
Penny-pod  office,  engaged  3 number  of  muGcians,  fome  from  the  opera,  to  play  at  a. 
■weekly  concert,  for  which  he  obtained  fubferiptions,  to  be  held  in  a great  room  in  an 
old  houfe  in  a court  in  St.  Martin’s  lc Grand.  The  Gid  night  of  performance  was  the 
Saturday  after  the  interment  of  queen- Caroline  ; the  bills  and  advertifements  announced 
that  an  oration  would  be  delivered,  deploring  the  death  of  that  princefs,  but  in  the  midd 
of  the  performance  fuch  of  the  muGcians  as  were  known  to  be  foreigners  were  arreded  at 
the  fuit  of  the  company  of  muGcians  of  London  ; a proceeding,  which  had  it  been  con- 
leded,  could  fcarcely  have  been  warranted,  feeing  that  St.  Martin’s  lc  Grand  is  not  part 
•f  the  city  of  Loudon,  but  a liberty  of  Wedmindcr. 
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BOOK  IV.  CHAP.  I. 

MEETINGS  of  fuch  as  delighted  in  the  practice  of  mufic  began 
now  to  multiply,  and  that  at  Oxford,  which  had  fubfifted  at  a 
time  when  it  was  almoft  the  only  entertainment  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  flourilhed  at  this  time  more  than  ever.  In  that  general  joy, 
tvhich  the  reftoration  of  public  tranquility  had  produced,  an  allocution 
was  formed  of  many  of  the  principal  members  of  the  univerfity,  heads 
of  houfes,  fellows,  and  others,  in  order  to  promote  the  ftudy  and  prac- 
tice of  vocal  and  inftrumental  harmony  in  the  univerfity.  The  oc- 
cafion  and  circumftances  of  this  laudable  defign.  can  only  now  be 
made  appear  by  a lift  of  the  contributors  to  it,  now  extant  in  the 
inufic-fchool,  and  alfo  by  a written  table,  exhibiting  an  account  of 
the  expenditure  of  divers  fums  of  money,  which  had  been  given  to 
promote  it,  thefe  are  as  follow ; 

I. 

The  lift  of  thofe  noble  and  worthy  benefactors  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  refurnifhing  the  publique  Mtifick  Schoole  in  this 
univerfity  with  a new  organ,  harpfecoD,  all  fortes  of  the  beft  au- 
thors in  manufeript  for  vocall  and  inftrumentall  mufic,  and 
other  neccffaryes  to  carry  on  the  pra&icall  mufic  in  that  place. 

All 
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AH  the  old  inftruments  and  bookes  left  by  the  founder,  being 
either  loft,  broken,  or  imbeafled  in  the  time  of  rebellion  and 
ufuijjation.  This  colle&ion  began  in  the  yeare  1665,  and  was 
carryed  on  in  part  of  the  two  following  yeares,  and  then  ceafed 


by  rcafon  of  the  firft  Dutch 
yeare  1675. 

Noblemen  in  1665. 

II.  s. 

Ld  Annefley  gave  - - 05  00 

Sr.  Seamour  Shirley  - 05  00 

Mi.  Crew  now  Bp.  - 03  00 

Drs.  in  1665. 

Dr.  Blandford,  vice  chanc.  *3  00 
Dr.  Fell,  Deane  Chrift  Ch.  04  00 
Dr.  Merredeth,  All.  S.  03  00 
Dr.  Woodward,  N.  Coll.  3 oa 
Dr.  Dolbin,  now  Bp.  - 2 00 

Dr.  Dickenfon  - - - 2 00 

Dr.  Pierce,  Pre.  Mag.  - 2 00 

Dr.  Barlow,  now  Bp.  - 2 00 

Dr.  Gardner,  Chrift  Ch.  2 00 
Dr.  Alleftrey,  Chrift  Ch.  2 00 
Dr.  Mayne  - - - 2 00 

Dr.  Mew,  Bp.  - - 2 00 

Dr.  Yates,  Prin.  Braz.  - 2 00 

Dr.  Jenkins,  Princ.  Jef.  - 1 00 

Maftcrs  in  1665. 

Mr.  Houghton,  Braz.  - 01  00 

Mr.  Rich.  Hill,  Chrift  Ch.  1 00 
Mr.  Rob.  South,  Chrift  Ch.  1 00 
Mr.  Hen.Bagfhaw,  Chr.  Ch.  1 00 
Mr.  Martin,  Chrift  Ch.  1 00 
Mr.  Coward,  Corp.  Chrifti  1 00 
Mr.  Sterry,  Merton  - - 1 00 

Mr.  Denton,  Queens  - 010 


warr,  but  now  compleated  in  this 

li,  S. 

Mr.  Parry,  Cor.  Chrifti  1 00 
Mr.  Jo.  Price,  St.  Johps  00  10 
Mr.  Jo.  Price,  New  Coll.  01  00 
Mr.  Tho.  Tomkins,  All.  S.  1 00 
Mr.  Jo.  Tomkins,  Bah.  r 00 
Mr.  Hutton,  Braz;  - - 1 00 

Mr.  Lowe,  New  Coll.  - 1 00 

Mr.  Thomas,  New  Coll.  010 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Bal.  - - 1 00 

Mr.  Fairfax,  Mag.  - - 1 00 

Strangers  in  1665. 

Bp.  Hen.  King  - - 05  00 

Dr.  Franklin  - - 1 00 

Mr.  Hannes  - - 1 00 

Mr.  Tinker  - - 00  10 

Mr.  Sayer  - • 00  11 

Mr.  Hodges  - - - 00  10 

Mr.  Stratford,  Trin.  - 1 00 

Mr.  Tho.  Spmtt,  Wad.  1 00 

Noblemen  in  1675. 

Sr.  Jo.  Parfons,  Chrift  Ch.  02  00 
Sr.  Jo.  Chichefter,  Exeter  02  co 
Sr.  Cha.  Yelverton  - - 03  00 

Sr.  Tho.  Ilham  - - 03  00 

Drs.  in  1675. 

Dr.  Bathurft,  Vice  chanc.  03  00 
Dr.  Lockey,  Chrift  Ch.  2 00 

Dr. 
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li.  s.  li.  $. 

Dr.  Wallis  - - - i oo  Mr.  Old,  Chrift  Ch. 

Dr.  Smith  - - - 2 oo  Mr.  Aldrich,  Chrift  Ch. 

* 

Mailers  in  1675.  Strangers  in  1675. 

Mr.  Charles  Harris  - 02  00 
Mr.  Bernard,  St.Johns  01  00  Geo.  Lowe,  Efq.  - 2 00 

Mr.  Thornton,  Wad.  - 1 00  John  Lowen  - - 1 10 

II." 

The  account  of  inftruments,  books,  and  other  necefiaries  bought 
for  the  ufe  of  the  mufic  fchool,  with  money  contributed  for  that 
ufe  from  thofe  noble  and  worthy  benefadlors  nominated  on  the 
other  fide,  as  alfo  what  inftruments,  books,  &c.  have  been  given 
by  others. 

1 upright  organ  with  4 ftopps,  made  by  Ralph  Dal-  1.  s.  d. 
Ians,  for  which  he  received  48 1.  (abating  tol.  for  the 
materials  of  the  old  organ)  and  for  painting  and  guilding 

to  Mr.  Taylor  painter  in  Oxford  3b  10s.  in  all  - • jt  10  o 

Sets  of  choice  books  forinftrumentall  mufic,  ii.  where- 
of arc  the  compofition  of  Mr.  John  Jenkins,  for  2.  3.  4. 

5 and  6 parts  for  the  organ  and  harpfecon,  and  6 fets 
more  compofed  by  Mr.  Lawes,  Coprario,  Mr.  Brewer, 
and  Orlando  Gibbons,  all  bought  of  Mr.  Wood,  which 
•coft  - - - - - - 22  0* 

2 violins  with  their  bowes  and  cafes,  bought  of  Mr. 

Comerin  the  Strand  j coft  12I.  10s.  and  are  at  2nd  hand, 

*****  which  was  Mr.  Bull’s  of  All  Soules  coft  2I. 

10s.  In  all  - - - - -1500 

1 fet  of  books,  the  compofition  of  Mr.  Baltzar  (com- 
monly called  the  Swede)  for  violins,  viol,  and  harpficon  ; 
as  alfo  the  compofitions  of  Dr.  Chriftopber  Gibbons,  his 
famous  Ayres  and  Galliards  for  violins,  viol,  and  organ, 
both  fets  together  coft  - - - 500 

7 delks  to  lay  the  books  on  for  the  inftruments  and 
organ,  bought  of  John  Wild  at  2S.  a piece  - - 0 14  o 

To  Mr.  Taylor  the  painter  for  the  long  pidture  in  the 
mufic  fchooie  of  our  Saviour  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  300 
By  charge  in  procuring  the  feveral  pidlurcs  of  thofe 

great 
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great  matters  in  the  facultie  of  mufic,  carriage  of  them  li.  s. 
hither,  frames  to  fome  of  them,  boarding  all  of  them 
behinde  to  fecure  them  from  the  dampe  wall,  &c.  - 10  o o 

The  feveral  difburfements  then  in  the  year  1667  was 
and  deducing  what  was  allowed  for  the 
materials  of  the  old  organ,  there  refts  - - - iot  4 o 

Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  Gent,  of  his  majetty’s  chappell  royal 
and  of  his  private  mufic,  gave  to  this  fchool  a rare  The- 
orbo for  finging  to,  valued  at  * * * * with  the  carl  of 
Bridgewater’s  erett  in  brals  juft  under  the  finger-board, 
with  its  cafe,  as  alfo  a fet  of  * * * * * 

Dr.  Will.  Child,  Gent,  of  his  majefty’s  chappell  royal, 
and  organift  of  the  freechapp.  at  Windfor,  gave  his  own 
pidlure  from  ******  tafFaty  curtain  ***** 
the  whole  charge  amounting  to  - - - - 696 

The  paper  containing  the  above  accounts  being  patted  on  a wain- 
fcot  board,  has  been  fo  much  injured  by  the  damp,  that  no  more  of 
the  writing  is  legible. 

This  at  Oxford  was  the  firft  fubfcription  concert  of  which  any 
account  is  to  be  met  with  : Indeed  it  feems  to  have  been  the  only  af- 
fociation  of  the  fort  in  the  kingdom  ; the  reafon  of  this  might  be* 
that  the  pretenders  to  the  love  of  mufic  were  not  then  fo  numerous 
as  they  have  been  of  late  years.  A concert  was  formerly  a ferious  en- 
tertainment, at  which  fuch  only  as  had  a real  and  genuine  affcdlion 
for  mufic  aftcmbled,  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  har- 
mony, and  contemplating  the  cffedls  of  it  in  a filent  approbation  : 
Such  as  had  no  ear  for  mufic,  and  thefe  are  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
human  fpecies,  were  then  ingenuous  enough  to  confefs  it,  and  that  a 
concert  was  an  entertainment  that  afforded  them  no  kind  of  pleafure; 
and  we  may  accordingly  fuppol'c  that  concerts  were  the  entertainment 
of  fuch  fele£t  companies  only  ; and  that  at  the  houfes  of  perfons  of 
diftin&ion,  the  avowed  patrons  of  the  fcicncc  of  harmony,  and  its 
profelfors. 

The  firft  affembly  of  the  kind  deferving  the  name  of  a concert  in 
London,  was  ettablifhed  under  circumftances  that  tended  rather  to 
degrade  than  recommend  fuch  an  entertainment,  as  being  fet  on  foot 
by  a perfon  of  thclowcft  clafs  among  men  in  this  country,  in  a fub- 
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urb  of  the  town,  difficult  of  accefs,  unfit  for  the  reiort  of  perfons  of 
fafhion,  and  in  a room  that  afforded  them  fcarce  decent  accommo- 
dations when  they  had  efcapcd  the  dangers  of  getting  at  it.  In  (hort, 
it  was  in  the  dwelling  of  one  Thomas  Britton,  a man  whofe  liveli- 
hood was  felling  about  the  flreets  fmall-coal,  which  he  carried  in 
a fack  on  his  back,  that  a periodical  performance  of  mufic  in  parts 
was  firft  exhibited,  and  that  gratis  too,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  me- 
tropolis. The  houfe  of  this  man  was  fituate  in  Aylefbury-ftreet', 
leading  from  Clerkenwell-Grecn  to  St.  John’s  ftreet ; the  room  of 
performance  was  over  his  fmall-coal  (hop,  and,  ftrange  to  tell,  from 
the  year  1678,  when  he  firft  began  to  entertain  the  public,  to  the 
•time  of  his  death  in  1714,  Tom  Britton’s  concert  was  the  weekly 
refort  of  the  old,  the  young,  the  gay  and  the  fair  of  all  ranks,  in- 
cluding the  higheft  order  of  nobility. 

The  hiftory  of  this  extraordinary  perfon  will  find  a place  in  a fub- 
fequent  part  of  this  work,  where  an  account  will  be  given  of  fundry 
perfons  eminent  in  mufic,  from  whofe  affiftance  his  concert  derived 
its  reputation ; that  it  is  here  mentioned  will  fcarce  need  any  other 
apology,  than  that  the  order  of  narration  feemed  to  require  it. 

For  the  common  and  ordinary  fort  of  people  there  were  entertain- 
ments fuited  to  their  notions  of  mufic } thele  confided  of  concerts  in 
the  unrfon,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  of  fiddles,  of  hautboys,  trum- 
pets, &c.  thefe  were  performed  in  booths  at  fairs  held  in  and  about 
London,  but  more  frequently  in  certain  places  called  Mufic-Houfcs, 
of  which  there  were  many  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.*  The  firft  of 
this  kind  was  one  known  by  the  fign  of  the  Mitre,  fituate  near  the 
weft  end  of  St.  Paul’s  j the  name  of  the  mafter  of  this  houfe  was  Ro- 
bert Hubert,  alias  Forges : This  man,  befides  being  a lover  of  mufic, 
was  a collector  of  natural  curiofities,  as  appears  by  the  following 
title  of  a pamphlet  publiflied  in  duodecimo,  anno  1664,  * A Cata- 

* logue  of  the  many  natural  rarities,  with  great  induftry,  coft,  and 

* thirty  years  travel  into  foreign  countries,  collected  by  Robert  Hu- 

* bert  alias  Forges,  Gent,  and  fworn  fervant  to  his  majefty  j and  daily 

• Edward  Ward,  in  his  London  Spy,  Part  XI.  page  ijs,  mentions  thefe,  at  alfo 
the  mufic-houfes  and  mufic  booths  in  Bartholomew  fair,  which,  as  he  relates,  were  very 
numerous  fo  late  as  about  the  year  1 700  ; but  it  feemt  that  upon  his  viCt  to  the  fair,  he 
liked  this  kind  of  mufic  fo  liule,  that  he  profeffes  he  had  rather  bare  heard  an  old  barber 
ring  Whittington’s  bells  upon  a cittern,  than  all  that  thefe  houfes  afforded.  London 
Spy,  Part  Xk  page  255. 
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* to  be  feen  at  the  place  called  the  MuGck-Houfe  at  the  Mitre  near 

* the  weft  end  of  St.  Paul’*  church 

Another  place  for  entertainment  of  the  like  kind  was  the  muGc- 
houfe  at  Stepney,  Gtuated  in  the  row  of  houfes  fronting  the  weft  end 
of  Stepney  church  ; it  had  for  a Ggn  the  head  of  Charles  II.  and  was 
the  refort  of  feafaring  people  and  others.  In  a great  room  of  this 
houfe  was  an  organ  and  a band  of  Gddles  and  hautboys,  to  the  muGc 
whereof  it  was  no  unufual  thing  for  parties,  and  fometimes  fingle 
perfons,  and  thofe  not  of  the  very  inferior  fort,  to  dance.  ' 

Ward,  in  his  London  Spy,  Part  XIV.  has  given  a particular  de- 
feription  of  a mufic-houfe  which  he  viftted  in  the  courfe  of  his  ramble, 
furpaffing  all  of  the  kind  in  or  about  London.  Its  Gtuation  was  in 
Wapping,  but  in  what  part  of  that  fuburb  we  are  not  told.  The 
ftgn  was  that  of  the  Mitre,  and  by  the  account  which  this  author 
gives  of  it,  the  houfe,  which  was  both  a tavern  and  a mufic-houfe, 
was  a very  fpacious  and  expenGvc  building.  He  fays  that  the  mu* 
ftc-room  was  a moll  ftately  apartment,  and*  that  no  gilding,  carving, 
painting,  or  good  contrivance  were  wanting  in  the  decoration  of  it ; 
the  feats  he  fays  were  like  the  pews  in  a church,  and  the  upper  end 
being  divided  by  a rail,  appeared  to  him  more  like  a chancel  than  a 
moGc-loft.  Of  the  muGc  he  gives  but  a general  account,  faying 
only  that  it  confifted  of  violins,  hautboys,  and  an  organ.  The  houfe 
being  a tavern,  was  accommodated  as  well  to  the  purpofe  of  drink- 
ing, as  muGc } it  contained  many  coftly  rooms,  with,  whimfical  paint- 
ings on  the  wainfeotting.  The  kitchen  was  railed  in  to  prevent  the 
accefs  to  the  fire  of  thofe  who  had  nothing  to  do  at  it,  and  over- 
head was  what  this  author  calls  an  harmonious  choir  of  Canary  birds 
Gnging. 

The  owner  of  this  houfe  had,  according  to  Ward’s  account,  ufed 
every  method  in  his  power  to  invite  guefts  to  it  •,  and,  under  certain 

* In  a manufeript  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys,  Wing  a collection  relating  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  its  hiflory,  mention  is  made  of  this  pamphlet  with  the  following  note.  4 1 have 

* been  informed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  that  this  collection*  or  a great  part  of  it,  was  pur- 

* chafed  by  him  into  his  noble  mufeumof  the  like  curiofities,  which  now  with  his  library 
4 is  removed  from  hi > late  houfe  by  Bloomfbury-fquarc  to  his  larger  houfe  at  Chelfea.’ 

It  is  conjcdtuied  ih*t  this  houfe  was  fituated  in  London-houfc  Yard,  at  the  north  weft 
end  of  St.  raul's  church,  and  on  the  very  fpot  where  now  (lands  the  houfe  known  by  the 
fign  of  the  Goofc  and  Gridiron  for  the  tradition  is  that  it  was  once  a mufic-houfe.  It 
feems  that  the  fucccflbr  of  Hubert  was  no  lover  of  mufic,  but  a man  of  humour,  and  it 
is  (aid  that  in  ridicule  of  the  meetings  formerly  held  there,  he  chofc  for  his  fign  a goofe 
ftroking  the  bars  of  a gridiron  with  his  foot,  and  called  it  the  Swan  and  Harp. 
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circtimftanccs,  appeared  to  be  not  lefsiolicitous  for  their  fafety,  thaft 
their  entertainment ; for  he  had  contrived  a room  under  ground,  ift 
which  perfons  were  permitted  to  drink  on  Sundays,  even  during  the 
time  of  divine  fervice,  and  elude  the  fearch  of  the  churchwardens  *. 

Another  mufic  houfe,  and  which  fublifts  even  at  thi9  day,  but  in 
a different  form,  was  that  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  concerning  which  a 
pamphlet  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1684,  with  this  title,  * A true 
* and  exadt  account  of  Sadler’s  Wells  lately  found  at  Iflington,  treat- 
‘ ing  of  its  natures  and  vertues  j together  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
■*  chief  difeafes  which  it  is  good  for,  and  againfl  which  it  may  be 
‘ ufed,  and  the  manner  and  order  of  taking  it,  publifhed  for  the 
4 good  of  the  publick  by  T.  G.  Dodlor  in  Phyfick  •f*.’ 

The  muGc  performed  at  thefe  houfes  of  entertainment  was  fuch 
as,  notwithflanding  the  number  of  inflruments,  could  fcarcely  enti- 
tle it  to  the  name  of  a concert.  For  the  mod  part  it  was  that  of 
violins,  hautboys,  or  trumpets,  without  any  diverfity  of  parts,  and 
confcquently  in  the  unifon ; or  if  at  any  time  a bafs  inflrumcnt  was 
added,  it  was  only  for  the  purpofe  of  playing  the  ground-bafs  to  thofe 
divifions  on  old  ballad  or  country-dance  tunes,  which  at  that  time 
■were  the  only  mufic  that  pleafed  the  common  people.  Some  of  the 

* Within  the  time  of  memory  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  churchwardens  in  London  and 
the  fuburbs,  to  perambulate  their  patifhes  on  Sundays,  during  the  time  of  divine  fervice, 
and  fcarch  the  taverns  and  alchoufcs  ; and  if  they  found  any  perfons  drinking  therein,  to 
turn  them  out,  and  deal  with  the  keepers  of  fuch  houfes  according  to  law. 

+ The  author  fays  the  water  of  this  well  was  before  the  reformation  very  much  famed 
for  fcvcral  extraordinary  cures  performed  thereby,  and  was  thereupon  accounted  facred, 
and  called  Holywell.  The  priefls  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Clerkcnwell  uftng  to  attend 
there,  made  the  people  believe  that  the  virtues  of  the  water  proceeded  from  the  efficacy  of 
their  prayers.  But  upon  the  reformation  the  well  was  flopped  up,  upon  a fuppofition  that 
the  frequenting  of  it  was  altogether  fupetflitious ; and  fo  by  degrees  it  grew  out  of  remem- 
brance, and  was  wholly  loll,  until  found  out  by  the  labourers  which  Mr.  Sadler,  who  bad 

newly  built  the  mufick  houfe  there,  and,  being  furveyor  of  the  highways,  had  employed  • 

to  dig  gravel  in  his  garden,  in  the  midll  whereof  they  found  it  flopped  up,  and  covered 
with  a carved  arch  of  Aon c,  in  the  year  1683.  It  is  here  alfo  faid  to  be  of  a ferruginous 
taAe,  fomewhat  like  that  of  Tunbridge,  but  not  fo  flrong  of  the  fteel.  It  is  recommend- 
ed for  opening  all  obAruclions,  and  alfo  for  purging  and  fweetening  the  blood,  &c.  And 
Hr.  Morton  had  that  fummer  advifed  fcvcral  of  his  patients  to  drink  it,  as  the  owner  alfo 
was  to  brew  his  beer  with  it. 

After  the  dcccafe  of  Mr.  Sad'er  abovementioned,  one  Francis  Forcer,  a mufician,  and 
the  compofcr  of  many  fongs  primed  in  the  Theater  of  Mufic,  publifhed  by  Henry  Play- 
ford  and  John  Cair  in  the  years  1685,  1686,  and  1687,  became  the  occupier  of  the  Weils 
and  mufic  houfe.  His  fucccfFr  therein  was  a fon  of  his,  who  had  been  bred  up  to  the 
law,  and,  as  fomefaid,  a barriAcri  he  was  the  firA  that  exhibited  theretbe  diverfions  of 
rope-dancing,  tumbling,  &c.  He  was  a very  gentlemanly  man,  remarkably  tall  and 
athletic,  and  died  in  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  1730,  at  the  Wells,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  the  place  of  his  rcCdence.  " , 
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mod  admired  of  thefe  were  then  known,  and  arc  ftill  remembered 
by  the  following  names,  John  Dory  * ; Paul's  Steeple  j Old  Simon  the 
King  ; Farinel’s  Ground  -{- ; Toilet’s  Ground  1 Roger  of  Coverly  ; 
John  come  kifs  me,  a tune  inferted  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Play- 
ford's  IntrodudlionJ ; Johnny  cock  thy  Beaver,  a tune  to  the  fong 
in  D’Urfey’s  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy;  ‘ To  Horfe  brave  Boys,’  See. 
Packington’s,  quad  Bockington’s  Pound ; Green  Sleeves,  which  is 
the  tune  to  the  air  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  * Though  laws  are  made 
* for  every  degree The  Old  Ccbcll,  compofed  by  Signor  Baptift 
Draghi,  and  printed  with  a fong  to  it  in  dialogue,  lung  in  an  opera 
called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Birds,  written  by  D’Urfey,  and  printed  in 
the  firfl  volume  of  his  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy:  A fweet  aircompofed 
by  Mr.  Solomon  Eccles,  with  divifions,  printed  -as  a country-dance 
tune,  and  called  Bellamira,  in  the  Dancing-Mailer,  publifhed  by  Henry 
Playford  in  1701,  page  149. 

Befides  thefe  there  occafionally  came  into  pradlice  divers  fong  and 
dance-tunes  that  had  been  received  with  applaufe  at  the  theatres,  and 
which  by  way  of  eminence  were  called  play-houfe  tunes,  fuch  as  Genius 
of  England,  Madam  Subligny’s  minuet,  the  Louvre,  and  many  others. 
The  principal  compofers  of  this  kind  of  mufic  not  already  named,  were 
Mr.  John  Reading  ||,  John  Banifter,  Godfrey  Finger  §,  Mr.  Bulli- 
more,  John  Lenton,  Chriftophcr  Simpfon,  Matthew  Lock,  Henry 

* The  fong  of  John  Dory,  with  the  tune  to  it,  is  printed  in  the  Deuteromelia,  or  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  Mufick's  Melodic,  1609.  The  legend  of  this  perfon  is.  that  being  a fea- 
captain,  or  perhaps  a pirate,  he  engaged  to  the  king  of  France  to  bring  the  crew  of  ait 
Englifh  (hip  bound  as  captives  to  Paris,  and  that  accordingly  he  attempted  to  make  prize 
of  an  Englifh  veficl,  but  was  himfelf  taken  prifoner.  The  fong  of  John  Dory,  and  the 
tune  to  it  were  a long  time  popular  in  England  : In  the  comedy  of  the  Chances,  written 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Antonio,  a humourous  old  man,  receives  a wound,  which  he  will 
not  fufTcr  to  be  drefTcd  but  upon  condition  that  the  fong  of  John  Dory  be  fung  the  while. 

t Mentioned  page  316  of  this  volume,  to  have  been  compofed  by  Farinclli  of  Hano- 
ver, and  to  have  been  made  the  fubjeft  of  Corelli’s  twelfth  Solo. 

J This  was  a very  favourite  tune:  In  the  firfl  part  of  tire  Divifion  Violin  there  are  two 
fets  of  divifions  on  it,  the  one  by  Mr.  Davis  Mcll,  the  other  by  Baltzar  the  Lubeckcr,  of 
whom  Anthony  Wood  fpcaks  fo  highly  in  his  life.  Moll  of  the  tunes  above  mentioned, 
together  with  many  others  of  great  antiquity,  in  a ftyle  peculiar  to  this  country,  are  infert- 
ed  in  an  appendix  to  this  work. 

| A fcholar  of  Dr.  Blow  ; organift  of  Hackney,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Dunflan  in  the 
Weft,  and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  He  publifhed  a book  of  anthems  by  fubferiplion,  and 
died  but  a few  years  ago. 

§ A native  of  Olmutz  in  Moravia,  and  of  the  chapel  to  James  II.  He  compofed  feveral 
Operas  of  Sonatas  for  violins,  and  alfo  for  flutes,  the  titles  whereof  are  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Efticnne  Roger.  I-enton,  the  two  named  Eccles,  and  Batiiftcr,  were  of  the  band  to 
king  William  ; Banifter  was  bis  firft  violin  ; of  him,  as  alfo  of  Simpfon  and  Lock,  men- 
tion will  be  made  hereafter. 
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and  John  Ecclcs,  Raphael  Courteville,  and  other  lefs  eminent 
muficians. 

This,  as  far  as  it  can  be  now  traced,  was  the  Bate  of  popular  mu- 
fic  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  ' Of  the  gradual  refinements  in 
the  pradtice  of  it  at  large,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  opera  into 
this  kingdom,  the  following  is  the  hiftory. 

The  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  muft  be  confidered  as  a re- 
markable epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  two  refpedtsj  firft  was 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  choral  fervice,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
new  ftyle  in  church-mufic  is  to  be  dated  from  thence  5 and,  fecond- 
ly,  as  it  gave  a new  form  to  that  kind  of  mufic,  which,  in  contradif- 
tindtion  to  that  of  the  church,  is  ufually  termed  fecular  mufic.  The 
inftruments  commonly  ufed  in  this  latter  appear  to  have  been  the 
lute,  the  harp,  the  fiddle,  cornets,  pipes  of  various  kinds,  and, 
laftly,  viols,  the  latter  of  which  were  at  length  fo  adjufted  with  ref- 
pedl  to  fize  and  tuning,  that  a concert  of  viols  became  a technical 
term  in  mufic. 

Hitherto  in  England  the  violin  had  never  been  confidered  as  an 
Inftrument  proper  for  a concert,  or  indeed  of  any  other  ufe  than  as 
an  incentive  to  dancing,  and  that  kind  of  mirth  which  was  anciently 
the  concomitant  of  religious  feftivity,  particularly  at  Chriftmas,  in 
the  celebration  whereof  fidlers  were  deemed  fo  necefiary,  that  in  the 
houfes  of  the  nobility  they  were  retained  by  i'mall  ftipends,  as  alfo 
cloaks  and  badges,  with  the  cognizance  or  arms  of  the  family,  like 
certain  other  domeftic  fervants  *.  From  the  houfes  of  great  men  to 
wakes,  fairs,  and  other  aflemblies  of  the  common  people,  the  tran- 
fition  of  thefe  vagrant  artifts  was  natural.  Bithop  Earle  has  given  a 

* This  ufage  it  mentioned  in  the  Dialogue  on  Old  Plays  and  Players,  and  is  alluded  10 
in  an  old  comedy  entitled  Ram- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  written  by  Lodowic  liarrey,  and 
piinted  in  1611,  in  which  Sir  Oliver  Small-lhanks  fays  to  the  fidlers  that  attend  him, 

• This  yeare  you  (hall  haue  my  prote&ion, 

• And  yet  not  buy  your  liuerie  coates  yourfclves.’ 

The  retainer  of  thefe  fervants,  like  watermen  at  this  day,  might  poflibly  leave  them  at 
liberty,  as  occafion  offered,  to  feek  a livelihood  elfevrherc  than  in  the  families  to  which 
they  properly  belonged  ; and  they  might  neverthelefs  be  itinerants  in  fome  degree,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  fpeech  in  the  old  play  of  the  Return  from  Parnaffus  or  the 
Scourge  of  bimony,  to  a company  of  fidlers,  who  defire  to  be  paid  for  their  muftc : 

‘ Paith  fellow  fiddlers,  here  is  no  filver  found  in  this  place  ; no  not  fo  much  as  the 
‘ ufual  Chriftmas  entertainment  of  muficians,  a black  jacke  of  beer,  and  a 
• Chriftmas  pye.’ 
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very  humourous  charadler  of  a common  fidler,  which  exhibits  this 
particular  of  ancient  local  manners  in  a ftrong  point  of  view  *. 

• 4 A poor  £dler  is  a man  and  fiddle  out  of  cafe,  arid  he  in  worfe  cafe  than  his  fiddle. 

* One  that  rubs  two  (licks  together  (as  the  Indians  (it ike  fire)  and  rubs  a poor  living  out 

* of  it ; partly  from  this,  and  partly  from  your  charity,  which  is  more  in  the  hearing  than 

* giving  him,  for  he  fells  nothing  dearer  than  to  be  gone.  He  is  juft  fomany  firings  above 

* a beggar,  though  he  have  but  two  . and  yet  he  begs  too,  only  not  in  the  downright  for 

* God’s  fake,  but  with  a thrugging  God  blefs  you,  and  his  face  is  more  pin’d  than  the 

* blind  man's.  Hunger  is  the  greateft  pain  he  takes,  except  a broken  head  fometimes,  and 
4 the  labouring  John  Dory.  Othcrtvifc  his  life  is  fo  many  fits  of  mirth,  and  'tis  fome 
' mirth  to  fee  him.  A good  feaft  (hall  draw  him  fire  miles  by  the  nofc,  and  you  (hall 

* track  him  again  by  the  (cent.  His  other  pilgrimages  are  fairs  and  good  houfes,  where 
4 his  devotion  is  great  to  the  Chriftmas,  and  no  man  loves  good  times  better.  He  is  in 
4 league  with  the  tapfters  for  the  worfhipful  of  the  inn,  whom  he  torments  next  morning 
4 with  his  art,  and  has  their  names  more  perfeff  than  their  men.  A new  fong  is  better 
4 to  him  than  a new  jacket,  efpecially  if  baudy,  which  he  calls  merry,  and  hates  naturally 
4 the  Puritan,  as  an  enemy  to  this  mirth.  A country  wedding  and  Whitfon  ale  ate  the 
4 two  main  places  he  domineers  in,  where  he  goes  for  a mufician,  and  overlooks  the  bag- 

* pipe  The  reft  of  him  is  drunk  and  in  the  docks.’ 

In  the  times  of  puritanical  reformation,  the  profeflion  of  a common  fidler  was  odious  ; 
Butler  has  fpoken  Hie  fentiments  of  the  party  in  the  invcGives  of  Hudibras  againft  Crow- 
dcro  and  his  profeflion  ; and  by  the  way  the  following  lines  in  his  poem, 

4 He  and  that  engine  of  vile  noife, 

4 On  which  illegally  he  plays, 

4 Shall  di£tum  factum  both  be  brought 
4 To  condign  punifhmcnt  as  they  ought.’ 

are  a plain  allufion  to  an  ordinance  made  in  1658,  in  which  is  the  following  claufe: 

' And  be  it  further  ena£ted  by  the  authority  aforetaid,  that  if  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
4 commonly  called  fiddlers  or  minftrcls,  (hall  at  any  time  after  the  faid  firft  day  of  July, 
‘ [1657]  be  taken  playing,  (\ddling,  and  making  mufick  in  any  inn,  ale-boufe,  or  tavern, 
4 or  (ball  be  taken  proffering  themfelves,  or  defiring,  or  intreating  any  perfon  or  perfons 
« to  hear  them  play,  or  make  mufick  in  any  of  the  places  aforefaid,  that  every  fuch  per* 
4 fon  and  perfons  fo  taken,  (hall  be  adjudged,  and  are  hereby  adjudged  and  declared  to  be 
4 rogues,  vagabonds,  and  (lurdy  beggers,  and  (hall  be  proceeded  againft  and  punifhed  as 
4 rogues,  vagabonds,  and  fturdy  beggers  within  the  faid  ftatute,  any  law,  ftatute,  or  ufage 
4 to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wife  notwiihlbnding.’ 

Of  Whitfon-ales,  mentioned  in  the  above  charaGer,  as  alfo  of  Church-ales,  little  is  now 
known  betides  the  name.  In  the  Anatomie  of  Abufes  by  Philip  Stubs,  a bock  already 
cited,  is  the  following  defeription  of  both  : 

4 In  ccrt3ine  towns  where  drunken  Bacchus  beares  fwaie,  againft  Chriftmas  and  Eafter, 
4 Whitfunday,  or  feme  other  time,  the  churchwardens,  (for  fo  they  call  them)  of  euery 
4 parifti,  with  the  confent  of  the  whole  parifh,  prouide  halfe  a fcore  or  twehty  quarters  of 
4 mault,  whereof  fome  they  buy  of  the  church  ftocke,  and  fome  is  giuen  them  of  the  pa- 
< rifhoners  themfclues  ; euery  one  conferring  foinewhat  according  to  his  ability  : which 
4 mault  being  made  into  ftrong  ale  or  beere,  is  fet  to  fate  cy  thcr  in  the  church,  or  in  fome 
4 other  place  afligned  to  that  purpofe.  Then  when  this  Niffilatum,  this  Hujj'tcappt  (as 
4 they  call  it)  ana  this  Ncliar  of  life  is  fet  abroach,  well  is  he  that  can  get  the  fooneft  to 

* it,  and  fpend  the  mod  at  it,  for  he  that  fitteth  the  clofeft  to  it,  and  fpendcs  the  moft  at 
4 it,  hee  is  counted  the  Godlieftman  of  all  the  reft,  and  moft  in  God’s  favour,  becaufe  it 
1 is  fpent  uppon  bis  church  forfooih : But  who  cither  for  want  cannot,  or  otherwife  for 

• fear 
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But  farther  to  fliew  in  how  fflnall  eftimation  the  violin  was  for- 
merly held  in  this  country  : It  appears  that  at  the  time  when  An- 
thony Wood  was  a young  man,  viz.  about  the  year  1650,  that  the 
tuning  of  it  was  fcarcely  fettled  ; for  in  the  account  by  him  given  of 
his  learning  to  play  on  that  inArument,  he  fays  that  he  tuned  it  by 
fourths,  and  the  notation  was  borrowed  from  the  tablature  of  the 
lute,  which  had  then  lately  been  transferred  to  the  viol  da  gamba. 
But  the  king,  foon  after  his  return  to  England,  having  heard  Baltzar’s 
exquifite  performance  on  the  violin,  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  a band  of  violins,  but  he  dying  in  1663, 
was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  John  BaniAer,  who  had  been  bred  up  under  his 
father,  one  of  the  waits,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  parifti  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields,  near  London ; this  perfon  was  fent  by  Charles  II.  to 
- France  for  improvement,  but  foon  after  his  return  was  difmided  tho 
king’s  fervice  for  faying  that  theEnglifli  violins  were  better  than  the 
French  *. 

By  means  of  this  circumAance,  and  the  feveral  particulars  before 
enumerated,  refpedting  the  taAeof  Charles  II.' for  mufic,  we  are  en- 
abled to  trace  with  fome  degree  of  certainty  the  introduction  of  the 
violin  fpecies  of  inAruments  into  this  kingdom,  and  to  algertain  the 
time  when  concerts,  confiAing  of  two  treble  violins,  a tenor,  and  a 
bafs  violin  or  violoncello,  came  into  practice  -f-j  that  they  had  their 

* feare  of  God’s  wrath  will  not,  flick  to  it,  he  is  counted  one  deflitute  both  of  uertue  and 
‘ godlindTe.  In  fo  much  as  you  (hall  hauc  many  poore  men  make  hard  {hilt  for  mo- 
■ ney  tofpende  thereat.  And  good  reafon  for  being  put  into  this  Ctrban,  they  are  per- 

* fwaded  it  is  meritorious  and  a good  feruice  to  God.  In  this  kindeof  praflife  they  con- 
‘ timie  fixe  weekes,  a quarter  of  a ycare,  yea  halfe  a ycare  together,  fwilling  and  gulling 

* night  and  day,  til  they  be  as  drunke  as  (wine  and  as  mad  as  March  hares.’ 

The  above  paflage  may  ferve  for  an  explanation  of  the  word  Bridals,  which  differs 
from  Bridal,  a nuptial  fcllivul,  and  may  pofiibly  fignify  the  difiribution  of  drink  to  a 
neighbourhood  upon  occalion  of  a nuptial  folemnity. 

The  fame  author  fays,  that  to  juftify  thefe  diforderly  practices,  jt  is  pretended  that  the 
money  received  at  thefe  affemblies  is  expended  by  the  churchwardens,  & c.  in  the  repair  of 
their  rcfpcCIive  chutches  and  chapels,  and  that  with  it  they  buy  ‘ bookes  for  feruice,  Cupful 

* for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacranunt,  SurpltJJii  for  Sir  ‘John,  and  other  necefllirics, 

* and  maintaine  other  extraordinarie  charges  in  their  parifhes  bcfidcs.’ 

* It  feems  that  he  had  good  reafon  for  faying  fo,  for  at  the  time  when  I.ully  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a band  of  violins, created  on  purpofe  for  him  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  called  Lea 
petitj  Vicdons,  in  comrndiftmflion  to  that  of  twenty-four,  not  half  the  muficians  in  France 
were  ab-e  to  play  at  fight. 

f Of  the  French  concerts  there  are  few  memorials  remaining,  other  than  fome  fcatter- 
ed  pafiiiges  in  Merfennus,  cited  or  referred  to  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  In  this  king- 
dom the  mufic  for  concerts  of  violins,  before  the  invention  of  the  Sonata,  confided  alto- 
gether of  airs  in  three,  and  fometimes  four  parts.  Of  thefe  fundry  collcflions  were  pub- 
liflted  by  Playford,  and  others : fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  them  were  thofe  entitled 
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origin  in  Italy  can  fcarcc  admit  of  a queftion  ; and  it  is  no  lefs  certain 
that  they  were  adopted  by  the  French ; though  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive the  ufe  of  a band  wherein  were  twenty-four  performers  on  the 
fame  inftrument ; nor  indeed  how  fo  many  could  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  any  fuch  concerts  as  were  known  at  that  time. 

Indeed  the  idea  of  a performance,  where  the  inftruments  for  the 
bafs  and  intermediate  parts  were  in  number  fo  difproportionate  to  the 
treble,  feems  to  be  abfurd  j and  there  is  reafon  tofufpeft  that  the  fong 

• Four  and  twenty  fidlers  all  on  a row,’  in  D’Urfcy's  Pills  to  purge 
Melancholy,  was  written  in  ridicule  of  that  band  of  twenty-four  vio- 
lins, which,  as  the  French  writers  afiert,  was  the  rnoft  celebrated  of 
any  in  Europe  *. 

During  the  refidence  of  Charles  at  the  court  of  France,  he  became 
enamoured  of  French  manners  and  French  mufic  ; and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  England,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Lewis,  he  ellablithed  a 
band  of  violins,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  at  firft  Baltzar  the  Lu- 
becker,  and  after  him  Banifter,  who,  for  a reafon  above  afiigned,  was 
removed  from  the  direction  of  it. 

Belides  the  perfon  that  prefided  over  the  violins,  who  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  any  other  than  he  that  played  the  princi- 
pal violin  part,  there  was  alfo  a m after  or  diredlor  of  the  king's  mu- 
fic  ; the  perfon  who  firft  occupied  this  llation  was  Nicholas  Laniere, 
as  appears  by  a grant  of  Charles  I.  herein  before  inferred.  Upon  the 
death  of  Laniere,  who  lived  fome  years  after  the  refloratioo,  Matthew 
Lock  was  appointed  to  that  office,  with  the  fame  allowance  of  200I.  a 
year;  but  about  the  year  1673,  Cambert,  a French  mulician,  who 
had  been  mailer  of  mufic  to  the  queen-mother  Ann  of  Aullria,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Sourdeac,  and  alfo  joint  manager  of  the  opera  at 
Paris,  came  into  England,  and  by  Charles  II.  was  made  fuperintendant 
of  his  mufic. 

‘ Court  Ayres,  Parins,  Almains,  Corants,  and  Sarabands,’  by  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Cole- 
man, Dr  Rogers,  Will.  Lawes,  Jenkins,  and  others,  publilbed  by  Playford  in  1656, 

• Tripla  Concordia,  or  a Choice  Collection  of  new  Airs  in  three  parts  for  treble  and  Bade 

• Violins,’  by  Matthew  Lock,  Robert  Smith,  William  Hall,  John  Baniftcr,  Robert  King, 
and  Francis  Forcer  ; printed  for  John  Carr,  1677,  obi.  quarto ; and  a collection  of  airs 
by  Matthew  Lock,  called  his  little  Confort. 

• Notwithftanding  this  eflablilhmmt  and  the  pains  that  Lewis  XIV.  took  to  introduce 
the  opera  into  France,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  fcencry,  the  decorations,  and, 
above  all,  the  dances,  were  not  the  principal  object  ofhis  regard  in  thefe  fplendid  repie- 
. fentations : And  it  is  faid  of  Luliy,  that  to  gratify  his  matter  he  laboured  as  much  in 
compoling  the  dances  as  the  airs  of  the  opera.  Hitt,  dc  la  Mufique  et  de  fesEfleis,  tom.  111. 
page  311. 
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Cambert,  though  he  died  in  1677,  lived  here  long  enough  to  ex- 
hibit an  opera  of  his  compofition,  entitled  Pomone,  which  had  been 
received  at  Paris  with  general  applaufe,  and  to  introduce  into  con- 
certs the  violins,  and  thofe  other  inftruments  of  that  fpccics,  the 
tenor  violin  and  violoncello,  the  charafteriftic  whereof  is  that  they 
have  uniformly  four  firings  tuned  in  fifths.  To  thefe  were  adapted 
compofitions  of  a new  ftrutture,  namely,  Sonatas,  the  invention  of 
fomc  of  the  moll  eminent  performers  on  the  violin  among  the  Ita- 
lians j thefe  were  of  two  kinds,  viz.  Sonatc  da  Chiefa,  and  Sonate  da 
Camera;  the  firfl  confided  of  flow  folcmn  movements,  intermixed 
with  fugues ; the  other  of  preludes  and  airs  of  various  forms,  as 
Allemands,  Courants,  Sarabands,  Gavots,  and  Jigs. 

But  here  a diflimftion  is  to  be  noted  between  the  airs  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  thofe  of  the  age  preceding,  and  this  will  require  a par- 
ticular fpecification  of  each. 

The  word  Air  is  rather  a modern  term  in  mufic  ; it  had  its  original 
among  the  Italian  maflers  ; Lord  Bacon  makes  ufe  of  it  in  his  effay 
on  Beauty,  faying  that  the  fweeted  airs  in  mufic  are  made  by  a kind 
of  felicity,  and  not  by  rule.  Thefe  were  the  Pafiamezzo,  the  Pavan, 
the  Galliard,  the  Allcmand,  the  Coranto,  the  Jig,  and  fome  others, 
which  may  be  termed  old  airs. 

The  Passamezzo,  from  pajftr  to  walk,  and  mezzo  the  middle  or 
half,  is  a flow  dance,  little  differing  from  the  aiflion  of  walking.  As  a 
Galliard  * confifls  of  five  paces  or  bars  in  the  firfl  drain,  and  is  there- 

• In  leffons  for  the  harpfichord  and  virginal  the  airs  were  made  to  follow  in  a certain 
order,*  that  is  to  fay,  the  flowed  or  mod  grave  firfl,  and  the  red  in  fucccflion,  according  as 
they  deviated  from  that  character,  by  which  rule  the  Jig  generally  flood  laft.  In  gene- 
ral the  Galliard  followed  the  Pavan,  the  firfl  being  a grave,  the  other  a fprightly  air ; but 
this  rule  was  not  without  exception.  In  a manufeript  collection  of  Icflons  compofed  by 
Bird,  formerly  belonging  to  a lady  Neville,  who  it  is  fuppofed  was  a fcholar  of  his,  is 
a lcffon  of  a very  extraordinary  kind,  as  it  feems  intended  to  give  the  biftory  of  a military 
engagement.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  feveral  airs  in  order  as  they  occur. 

• lhe  Marche  before  the  battcll.  The  Souldiers  .Sommons,  The  Marche  of  foote-men, 
•The  Marche  of  horfe-men  : Now  folowethe  the  Trumpets,  The  Bagpipe  and  the  drone, 
‘ the  Flute  and  the  Drome,  the  Marche  to  the  Fighte,  Here  the  battells  be  joyned, 

• The  Kctrcate,  Now  folowethe  a Galliarde  for  the  victory.’  There  is  alfo  in  the  fame 
collection  a lcflon  called  the  Carman’s  Whifllc. 

The  airs  compofed  about  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  however  excellent  in  their  kind, 
feem  to  have  derived  their  reputation  from  their  being  the  tunes  of  dances  aftually  per- 
formed at  court,  or  at  public  aflemblics  for  the  purpoie  of  feafling  and  recreation.  In  a 
work  entitled  ‘ Lachrym®  orScauen  Teares,  figured  in  feauen  paflionatc  Pauans  with  di- 
4 uers  other  Pauans.  Galiards,  and  Almands  by  John  Dowland,’  the  feveral  airs  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  appellations  which  feem  to  indicate  their  being  the  favourites  of  particular 
perfons,  as  in  thefe  inflances : * M.  John  Langton's  Pauan,  the  King  of  Denmark's  Ga- 
4 hard,  the  Earl  of  tfl'ex  Galiard,  Sir  John  Souch  his  Qaliard,  M,  Henry  Noell  his  Ga- 

* hard, 
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fore  called  a Cinque  Pace  ; the  Paflamezzo,  which  is  a diminutive  of 
the  Galliard,  has  juft  half  that  number,  and  from  that  peculiarity 
takes  its  name. 

The  Pavan  is  by  fome  writers  faid  to  be  an  air  invented  in  Padua. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  no  better  authority  than  mere  etymo- 
logical conjedlurc  ; the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Pavo,  a 
peacock,  and  fignifies  a kind  of  dance,  performed  in  fuch  a manner, 
and  with  fuch  circumftances  of  dignity  and  ftatelinefs  as  ftiew  the 
propriety  of  the  appellation  *. 

The  Galuard  is  a lively  air  in  triple  time;  Broflard  intimates 
that  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Romancfca,  a favourite  dance  with  the 
Italians. 

The  Allemand,  Almand,  or  Almain,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  an  air  originally  invented  by  the  Germans ; it  is  of  a grave  and  fe- 
rious  caft,  yet  full  of  fpirit  and  energy,  ariiing  from  the  compafs  of 
notes  which  it  takes  in  : the  meafure  of  it  is  duple  time  of  four  crot- 
chets in  a bar ; the  air  confifts  of  two  ftrains,  with  a repetition  of 
each  ; and  thofe  that  define  it  with  exadtnefs  fay  that  it  ought  to  be- 
gin with  an  odd  quaver  or  femiquaver,  or  with  three  femiquavers. 
Walther  fays  that  in  this  fpecies  of  inftrumental  compofition,  efpe- 
cially  the  Allemand  for  the  dance,  the  Germans  excel  all  other  na- 
tions ; but  this  afiertion  feems  rather  too  bold  ; the  Allemands  of  the 
Italian  mafters,  particularly  Corelli,  Albinoni,  and  Geminiani,  being- 
inferior  to  none  that  we  know  of:  that  in  the  tenth  foloof  Corelli 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  perfect  models  for  this  kind 
of  air. 

The  Coranto,  Courant,  Fr.  Corrente,  Ital.  Currens  faltatio,  Lat. 
is  a melody  or  air  confifting  of  three  crotchets  in  a bar,  but  moving 
by  quavers,  in  the  meafure  of  >,  with  two  ftrains  or  reprifes,  each 
beginning  with  an  odd  quaver.  Walther,  who  deferibes  it,  afligns 
to  it  no  determinate  number  of  bars ; nor  is  there  any  precife  rule 

• Hard,  M.  Giles  Hoby  his  Galiard,  M.  Nicho.  Gryflith  his  Galiard,  M.  Thomas  Collier 
' his  Galiard  withawo  trebles,  Captaine  Piper  his  Galiard,  M.  Button  his  Galiard,  Mr. 

4 Nichols  Almand,  Mr.  George  Whitehead  his  Almand.’ 

Of  this  fa£l  it  is  fome  fort  of  proof  that  the  airs  above  enumerated  arc  in  the  title-page 
of  the  book  faid  to  be  fet  forth  for  the  lute,  viols,  or  violins  i and  it  is  certain  that  in 
Rowland's  time  the  latter  of  thrfe  inflruments  was  appropriated  to  the  practice  of  dancing. 
Farther  it  is  cxprcfsly  faid  by  Chtiflopher  Simpfon,  in  his  Compendium  of  Piaclica'  Mu- 
fle,  page  143,  that  fancies  and  fympltonies  excepted,  inflrumenul  muGc  in  its  fcvcral 
kinds  was  derived  from  the  various  mcafures  in  dancing. 

* See  yoU  II.  page  *34. 
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that  we  know  of  for  the  meafure  of  it,  fave  that  the  number  of  bars, 
whatever  it  be,  is  the  multiple  of  8.  Of  dance-tunes  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  moft  folemn. 

The  Saraband  is  an  air  of  great  antiquity  j the  Spaniards  write 
it  Zarabanda,  and  this  orthography  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  derive  it  from  the  Moors,  faying  that  they  brought  it  into 
8pain,  and  that  from  thence  it  was  diffufed  throughout  Europe  *. 

The  Chacone,  a lefs  common  air  than  any  of  thofe  above  enume- 
rated, is  faid  by  fome,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  deco,  blind,  to  be  the  invention  of  fome  blind 
tnufician  ■,  but  others  afiert  that,  like  the  Saraband,  it  is  of  Moorifh 
original  j and  thofe  who  would  carry  it  ftill  higher,  fuggeft  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  Perfian  Schach,  which  fignifies  a king ; 
and  that  Chacone  might  fignify  a royal  dance  j from  the  Perfians,  fay 
thefc,  it  might  pafs  to  the  Saracens,  and  from  them  to  the  Moors. 
The  charadteriftic  of  the  Chacone  is  a bafs  or  ground,  confifting  of 
four  meafures,  of  that  kind  of  triple  wherein  three  crotchets  make 
the  bar,  and  the  repetitions  thereof  with  variations  in  the  feveral  parts 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  air,  which,  in  refpedl  of  its 
length,  has  no  limit  but  the  diferetion  of  thecompofer.  The  whole 
of  the  twelfth  Sonata  of  the  fecond  opera  of  Corelli  is  a Chacone. 

There  is  another  air  in  mufic  called  by  the  Italians  thePASSACAG- 
lio,  and  by  the  French  Pafiacaille,  which,  like  the  Chacone,  confifis  in 
a variety  of  divifions  on  a given  ground  bafs ; the  only  efiential  dif- 
ference between  the  one  and  the  other  of  the  two  is,  that  the  Cha- 
cone is  ever  in  the  major,  the  Pafiacaille  in  the  minor  third  of  the  key. 
In  Mr.  Handel’s  lcflbns  for  the  harpfichord.  Suite  Septiemc  is  an  air 
of  the  fort  laft  above  deferibed. 

The  Jjgg  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Eng- 
lifli,  but  its  derivation  from  the  Teutonic  Gjeg,  or,  as  Junius  writes 
it,  Ghughe,  a fiddle,  is  rather  againft  this  opinion.  Matthefort 
fpeaks  of  the  Jigs  of  this  country  as  having  in  general  a,  pointed 
note  at  the  beginning  of  every  bar;  but  for  this  diftinftion  there 
feems  not  to  be  the  leafl  authority.  The  fame  author  feems  to 
think  that  originally  the  Jig  was  a dance-tune,  and  of  Englifh  in- 

* 'Within  the  memory  of  perfons  now  living,  a Saraband  danced  by  a Moor  was  con- 
Aantly  a part  of  the  entertainment  at  a pnppet-fhew  j this  particular  may  Ire  confulcrcJ  as 
an  additional  circum fiance  in  proof  that  this  dance  is  of  Moorifh  original.  Sec  vol.  11. 
page  13J. 
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▼ention  : Neverthelefs  it  has  been  adopted  by  moft  nations  in  Eu- 
rope} for  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  it 
appears  to  have  been  a favourite  fpecies  of  air.  Its  charadteiiftic  is 
duple  time,  thus  marked  | or  . The  air  itfelf  confifts  of  two 
(trains,  undetermined  as  to  the  number  of  bars 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  airs  of  the  moderns,  and  firft  of  the  Gavot. 

The  Gavot,  fo  far  as  regards  the  general  practice  of  it,  is  hardly 
to  be  traced  farther  backwards  than  to  the  time  of  Lully,  that  is  to 
fay  about  the  year  1670.  Huet  fays  that  the  appellation  is  derived 
from  the  Gavots,  a people  inhabiting  a mountainous  diftridt  in  France 
called  Gap  -f.  It  fignifies  a dance-tune  in  duple  time,  confiding 
of  two  drains,  the  firft  whereof  contains  four  bars,  and  the  latter 
eight,  and  fometimes  twelve,  each  beginning  with  two  crotchets,  or 
the  half  of  a bar,  wirh  a rife  of  the  hand  in  beating,  and  ending  alfo- 
With  two  crotchets  that  begin  the  laft  bar.  Walther  fays  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  firft  ftrain  of  a Gavot  fhould  have  its  cadence  in  the 
third  or  fifth  of  the  key,  for  that  if  it  be  in  the  key-note  itfelf,  it  is 
not  a Gavot  but  a Rondeau ; and  in  this  opinion  both  Broftard  and 
Matthefon  Concur  J. 

The  invention  of  the  Minuet,  Fr.  Mcnuet,  feems  generally  to^ 
be  aferibed  to  the  French,  and  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

* The  Jig«  of  Corelli  abound  with  fine  melody : that  in  the  fifth  of  his  Solos  is  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe.  In  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Handel’s  Concertos  for  the  organ  is  an 
example  of  a jig  movement  interwoven  with  one  in  andante  time,  and  the  contrail  has  a i 
remarkably  fineeffedl. 

f 4 GAYOTE.  Sorte  de  danfe.  M.  Huet,  dans  fon  Traitc  curieux  de  1’  Origine 

* des  Romans,  page  114.  Let  Marttgalet  W Madtigaux  eni  frit  tear  nim  det 

1 caux,  peuplet  mmlagnardt  dt  Prevtnet  \ dt  mime  gut  let  Gavots,  peuplet  mtnlagnards : 
4 du  pay 1 dt  Gap , ml  dome  It  mm  a telle  danfe  que  ncut  appellant  Gavote.  Cette  etymolo- 

• gle  me  paroit  tres  veritable.’  M.  Menage,  article  Gavot*. 

’ The  Gavots  of  Corelli,  Albinoni,  Vivaldi,  and  others  of  the  Italians,  cbrrefpond 
with  thefe  rules  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  meafurc,  the  number  of  bars  in  each  drain,  and 
the  cadences ; but  in  refpeft  to  the  initial  notes  of  the  air,  they  deviate  fiom  it  | for  they 
fometimes  begin  with  a whole  bar,  as  that  in  the  firft  Sonita  of  the  fecond  Opera  of  Co- 
relli, and  the  fifth  of  his  fourth  Opera,  and  yet  they  are  termed  Gavots,  as  arealfo  thofe  • 
airs  of  the  Gavot-kind  iti  the  tenth  of  his  Solos,  and  the  ninth  of  his  Concertos,  each 
whereof  begins  with  an  odd  quaver.  As  to  thofe  airs  of  his  which  are  faid  (0  be  tempo  di 
Gavotta,  fuch  as  that  in  his  ninth  Solo,  and  thofe  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  of  his  fecond, 
and  the  third  and  tenth  of  his  fourth  Opera,  they  are  not  Gavots,  but  movement*  in  the 
time  of  the  Gavot,  with  a general  imitation  of  the  air. 

After  all,  the  Gavot,  ftriSly  fo  called,  is  an  air  that  difgiifts  by  its  formality  ; thofe  Ga- 
vots onlyhavea  pleafingcffedt  in  which  the  middle  and  final  clofes  are  fufpendedbya  varied 
and  eloquent  modulation,  of  which  the  Gavot  in  the  overture  of  Scmele,  and  the  laft 
movement  in  the  third  of  Mr.  Handel’s  Concertos  fot  the  organ,  arc  remarkable  inftances. 
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province  of  Poidtou  ; the  word  is  faid  by  Menage  and  Furctiere  to  be 
derived  from  tire  French  Menue  or  Menu,  fmall  or  little,  and  in 
ftridtnefs  fignifies  a fmall  pace.  The  melody  of  this  dance  con- 
lifts  of  two  ftrains,  which,  as  being  repeated,  are  called  reprifes, 
each  having  eight  or  more  bars,  but  never  an  odd  number.  The 
meafure  is  three  crotchets  in  a bar  marked  thus  J,  though  it  is  com- 
monly performed  in  this  time  J.  Walther  fpeaks  of  a minuet  in 
Lully’s  opera  of  Roland,  each  ftrain  of  which  contains  ten  bars,  the 
fedtional  number  being  5,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  dance. 

The  Paspy,  Fr.  Pafl’e-pied,  from  Pafler  to  walk,  and  Pied  a foot, 
is  a very  bride  French  dance,  the  meafure  \,  and  often  ‘.  It  has 
three  or  more  ftrains  or  reprifes,  the  firft  confiding  of  eight  bars. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  in  Bretagne,  and  is  in  effeift  a quick 
minuet. 

The  Bouree  is  fuppofed  to  come  from  Auvergne  in  France;  it 
fcldom  occurs  but  in  compolitions  of  French  mafters  ; its  time  is 
duple,  confiding  of  twice  four  meafures  in  the  firft  ftrain,  and  twice 
eight  in  the  fccond. 

The  Siciliana  is  an  air  probably  invented  in  Sicily,  of  a flow 
movement,  thus  charadtcrifcd  ; it  confifts  of  two  ftrains,  the  firft 
of  four,  and  the  fecond  of  eight  bars  or  meafures. 

The  Louvre  is  a mere  dance-tune  ; the  term  is  not  general,  but 
is  applied  fingly  to  a French  air,  called  L’amiable  Vainqueur,  of 
which  Lewis  XIV.  was  extremely  fond  ; the  French  dancing-maf- 
ters  compofed  a dance  to  it,  which  is  well  known  in  England. 

That  the  Hornpipe  was  invented  by  the  Englilh  feems  to  be  ge- 
nerally agreed  : that  it  was  not  ufual  to  give  to  certain  airs  the  names 
of  the  inftruments  on  which  they  were  commonly  played,  may  be 
inftanced  ih  the  word  Geig,  which  with  a little  variation  is  made  to 
fignify  both  a fiddle  and  the  air  called  a Jig,  and  properly  adapted  to 
it.  Indeed  we  have  no  fuch  inftrument  as  the  hornpipe,  but  in 
Wales  it  is  fo  common,  that  even  the  fhepberd-boys  play  on  it.  In 
the  Welfh  language  it  has  the  name  of  the  Pib-corn,  i.  e.  the  Horn- 
pipe ; and  it  is  fo  called  as  confiding  of  a wooden  pipe,  with  holes 
at  dated  diflances,  and  a horn  at  each  end,  the  one  to  collect  the 
wind  blown  into  it  by  the  inouth,  and  the  other  to  carry  off  the 
founds  as  modulated  by  the  performer.  A very  learned  and  curious 
.antiquary,  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  has  lately  communicated  to 
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the  world  a defcription,  as  alfo  the  form  of  this  rudic  indrument, 
and  with  no  finall  appearance  of  probability  conjedlures  that  it  ori- 
ginally gave  name  to  the  air  called  the  Hornpipe  *. 

The  meafure  of  the  Hornpipe  is  triple  time  of  fix  crotchets  in  a 
bar,  four  whereof  arc  to  be  beat  with  a down,  and  two  with  an  up 
hand.  There  occurs  in  the  opera  of  Dioclefian,  fet  to  muficby  Pur- 
cell, a dance  called  the  Canaries  : of  this,  and  alfo  another  called 
TRENCHMORE.it  is  extremely  difficult  to  render  a fatisfadlory  account. 
Thefird  is  alluded  to  by  Shakefpeare  in  the  following  palfage: 

* Motb.  Mailer,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a French  Brawl -f-?’ 

* Arm.  How  meanft  thou  ? brawling  in  French  ? 

' Motb.  No,  my  compleat  mailer : but  to  jig  off  a tune  at  the 

* tongue’s  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turn- 

* ing  up  your  eyelids.'  &c. 

Love’s  Labour  lost,  A<fl  III.  Scene  I. 

As  to  the  air  itfelf,  it  appears  by  the  example  in  the  opera  of  Dio- 
clefian  to  be  a very  fprightly  movement  of  two  reprifes  or  drains, 
with  eight  bars  in  each.  The  time  three  quavers  in  a bar,  the  full 
pointed.  That  it  is  of  Englilh  invention,  like  the  country-dance, 
may  be  inferred  from  this  circumdance,  that  none  of  the  foreign 
names  that  diftinguidi  one  kind  of  air  from  another,  correfpond  in 
the  lead  with  this.  Nay  farther,  the  appellation  is  adopted  by  Cou- 
perin, a Frenchman,  who  among  his  leflons  has  an  air  which  he  en- 
titles Canaries. 

Of  the  dance  called  Trenchmorc  frequent  mention  is  made  by  our 
old  dramatic  writers : thus  in  the  Illand  Princefs  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  a£t  V.  one  of  the  townfmen  fays 

* All  the  windows  i’  th*  town  dance  a new  Trenchmorc.' 

* See  the  Archaeologia  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  HI.  page  33.  That  there  was  . 
anciently  a muftcal  inftrument  called  the  Hotnpipe  is  evident  from  the  following  paf-  ■ 
Cage  in  Chaucer,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  with  the  flute. 

tfontroue  fje  toould,  and  futile  failc 
3©irll  ^ornptpejr  of  Corntonile. 
gin  ftoite#  made  lie  difcordauure, 
ifnd  in  hi?  mulihc  toitlj  imfcljaiintt 
fJc  toould  feint,  ft. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  Fo.  135.  b.  edit.  1561. 
t i,  .e.  the  dance  called  the  Brawl  or  Brauls,  mentioned  vol.  11.  page  133. 
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In  the  Table  Talk  of  Selden,  tit.  King  of  England,  is  the  fol- 
lowing humorous  paflage  : 

* The  court  of  England  is  much  alter'd.  At  4 foletnu  dancing,  firft 

* you  h^d  the  grave  meafures,  then  the  Corantoes  and  the  Galliards, 

* and  this  kept  up  with  ceremony  j and  at  length  to  Trenchmore, 

* and  the  Cufliion-dance : Then  all  the  company  dances,  lord  and 
f groom.  lady  and  kitchen-maid,  no  diftindtion.  So  in  our  court 

* }n  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  gravity  and  ftate  were  kept  up.  In  king 

* James’s  time  things  were  pretty  well.  But  in  king  Charles's  time 

* there  has  been  nothing  but  Trenchmore  and  the  Culhion-dancc, 

* omnium  gatherum,  tolly  poliy,  hoite  come  toite.* 

And  in  the  comedy  of  the  Rehearfal  the  Earth,  Sun,  and  Moon  are 
made  to  dance  the  Hey  to  the  tune  of  Trenchmore  : From  all  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Trenchmore  was  alfo  a lively  movement*. 

The  Count rv-dance  is  alfo  faid  to  have  had  its  origin  with  us. 
Indeed  Mr.  Weaver,  one  of  the  beft  teachers  of  dancing  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  lad  age,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  his  art,  has  afierted  it  in  exprefs  terms.  He  fays 
that  the  country-dance  is  the  peculiar  growth  of  this  nation,  though 
it  is  now  tranfplanted  into  almoft  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  is  be- 
come in  the  mod  augud  aflemblies  one  of  the  favourite  divcrfions  -f-. 

We  meet  alfo  among  the  compodtions  of  the  English  maders  of 
the  violin  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  with  an  ^ir  called  the 
Cebell,  an  appellation  for  which  no  etymology,  nor  indeed  any  ex- 
planation is  attempted  by  any  of  our  lexicographers  : for  this  rear 
fon  we  arc  neceflitatcd  to  refort  for  fatisfadtion  to  thofc  few  exemplars 
of  this  kind  of  air  now  remaining,  and  by  thefe  it  appears  to  have 
been  an  air  in  duple  time  of  four  bars  or  meafures,  only  repeated 
in  divifion  at  the  will  of  the  compofer,  but  with  this  remarkable  cir- 

• In  the  Dancing  Matter,  or  Directions  for  dancing  Country- dances,  with  the  tune* 
to  each  dance,  publilhed  by  Henry  Play  ford  in  1698,  page  44,  is  a tune  entitled  Trench- 
more, inferted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work. 

f Eftay  towards  a Hiftory  of  Dancing  by  John  Weaver.  Lond.  8?o.  1712,  page  170. 
For  rhe  compofition  of  country-d*nc4  tunci  no  rule  is  laid  down  by  any  of  the  writers 
on  mufic,  perhaps  for  this  reafpn,  that  there  is  in  mufic  no  kind  of  time  whatever  but  may 
be  meafured  by  thofe  motions  and  gctticulations  common  in  dancing  , and  in  fa&  there 
are  few  fong  tunes  of  any  account  within  thefe  laft  hundred  years  that  have  not  become 
alfo  country- dances.  Simpfon  in  his  Compendium  of  Pra&ical  Mufick,  page  144,  fays 
of  country*dances,  and  indeed  of  fome  other  airs,  that  they  arefoeafy  to  compofc,  that  he 
has  known  fomc  * who  by  a natural  aptnefs,  and  by  the  accuftomed  hearing  of  them,  would 
' make  fuch  ljkc,  being  untaught,  although  they  had  not  fo  much  ftJU  in  muOc  as  to  be 
4 able  to  write  them  down  in  notes.* 
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cumftancc,  that  the  feveral  drains  are  alternately  in  the  grave  aed 
the  acute  ferics  of  notes  in  the  roufical  fcale  *. 

That  elegant  fpacies  of  compofition  the  Sonata,  had  its  rife  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  : Who  were  the  original  in- 
ventors of  it  is  not  certainly  known,  but  doubtlefs  thole  that  excel- 
led mod  in  it  were  Bafl'ani  and  Corelli.  The  fird  effay  towards  the 
introduction  of  the  Sonata  into  England  was  a collection  of  Sonatas 
for  two  violins  and  a bafs,  by  Mr.  John  Jenkins ; thefe  it  is  true  were 
in  three  parts  only  and  compofitions  of  this  kind  mud  be  faid  to 
have  been  wanting  in  that  variety  of  harmony  which  is  produced  by 
a concert  of  fix  violsj.but  this  defeft  was  toon  remedied  by  giving  to 
the  violoncello  one  bafs  part,  and  to  the  organ,  harpdehord,  or  arch- 
lute another  s and,  ladiy,  by  the  invention  of  the  Conoerto  Groflo, 
confiding  of  two  choruflcs,  with  an  intermediate  part,  fo  neceffary  in 
all  fymphoniac  mufic,  for  the  tenor  violin.  It  is  faid  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  great  improvement  in  indrumcntal  mufic  to  Giufeppe 
Torelli,  and  from  about  the  year  1700,  until  almod  the  prefent  time, 
the  defignation  of  a full  concert  for  violins  has  been,  two  principal 
' and  two  fecond  violins,  a tenor  violin,  and  a violoncello,  with  a tho- 
rough-bafs  for  the  harpdehord,  and  of  confequence  the  viol  fpecies 
of  indruments  has  grown  into  difufe. 

The  lute,  notwithdanding  the  great  improvements  which  the  French 
had  made  of  it,  as  well  by  varying  its  form  as  by  encreafing  the  num- 
ber of  chords,  thereby  rendering  it  in  fome  refpeCts  the  rival  of  the 
harpdehord,  was  nevcrthclels  now  declining  in  the  edimation  of  the 
world.  Waller  fuggeds  as  a reafbn  for  it,  an  opinion,  which,  although 
it  is  controverted  by  Mace  and  other  mailers,  had  very  probably  its  foun- 
dation in  truth:  it  was  fufpeCted  that  the  pra&ice  of  the  lute  had  a ten- 
dency to  bring  on  deformity  in  ladies  and  perfons  of  delicate  habits  J-, 

* Examples  of  this  fpecies  of  air  occur  in  the  Divilion  Violin,  a booh  which  has  already 
been  mentioned.  But  the  molt  celebrated  of  any  that  we  know  of  is  that  called  the  Old 
Cebcll,  which  fome  very  old  perfons  now  livmg  remember  to  have  been  one  of  the 
molt  popular  tunes  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  is  printed  as  a fong  with  words  to 
it  in  D’Urfcy’s  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  vol.  1.  page  139,  the  author  of  it  U there 
faid  to  be  Sig.  Baptift,  by  whom  feme  have  underltood  Lully,  whofe  Chriftian  names 
were  Jean  Baptifte,  but  the  perfon  meant  is  Sig.  Giovanni  Bauilta  Draghi,  of  whom  an 
account  will  hereafter  be  given.  , 

t See  in  his  works  the  letter  following  that  to  Lady  Lucy  Sidney.  Mace  in  aufwer 
to  the  objc&ion,  which  it  feems  was  a common  one,  alTerts  that  in  his  whole  time  he 
nt»cr  knew  any  perfon  that  grew  awry  by  the  practice  of  the  lute.  MuGck's  Monument, 
page  46. 

VoL.  IV.  Z Z X ' 
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an  evil  which  was  not  to  be  feared  from  the  cre£t  and  graceful  pof- 
ture  required  in  playing  on  the  harpfichord.  But  whoever  confiders 
the  ftrutfture  of  the  lute,  the  labour  of  ftringing  it,  and  the  attention 
requilite  to  keep  it  in  order,  over  and  above  the  inceflant  practice  ne- 
ceffary  to  acquire  a fine  hand  on  it,  need  not  look  far  for  reafons  why 
it  has  given  place  to  the  harpfichord,  of  all  mufical  inftruments  cvcc 
invented  the  moft  ealy. 


CHAP.  II. 

. , » 

THE  Italian  opera  having  undergone  a gradual  refinement,  was 
now  arrived  at  great  perfection,  and,  notwithftanding  the  early 
prejudices  of  the  French  againft  Italian  mufic,  had  found  its  way  to 
Paris.  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  year  1669,  had  eftablifhed  the  Academic 
Royal  de  Mufique ; Corneille,  Quinault,  and  other  the  beft  poets  of 
France,  compofed  the  drama  of  many  operas,  and  firft  Cambert,  and 
afterwards  Lully,  fet  them  to  muGc.  The  public  tafte,  and  the  pofture- 
of  affairs  in  this  country  was  not  then  fo  favourable  to  theatrical  re- 
prefentations  of  this  kind,  as  to  enable  us  to  emulate  our  neighbours 
in  the  exhibition  of  them  ; fome  faint  attempts  of  imitation  had  in- 
deed been  made  by  the  introduction  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic 
into  fome  of  our  plays,  as  particularly  Macbeth  and'  the  Tempeft, 
compofed  by  Matthew  Lock,  in  which  were  a few  airs  and  choruf- 
fes,  diftributed  at  proper  intervals  through  the  five  aCts,  with  a few 
Ihort  recitatives  j but,  for  want  of  a proper  fable,,  of  machinery,  arrd 
other  requifites,  and,  above  all,  a continued  recitative,  to  conneCt 
and  introduce  the  airs,  thefe  reprefentations  could  hardly  be  faid  to 
bear  more  than  a very  faint  rcfcmblancc  of  the  Italian  opera  proper-- 
ly  fo  called. 

The  above  two  plays  of  Macbeth  and  the  Tempeft,  altered  from 
Shakefpeare,  the  one  by  Sir  William  D’avenant,  and  the  other  by 
Shadwell,  were  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Lincolns-Inn  fields ; the 
latter  was  wrought  into  the  form  of  an  opera : the  applaufc  with 
which  they  were  feverally  received,  gave  encouragement  to  Shadwell 
to  compofc  a drama  named  Pfyche,  which,  though  he  would  have  it 
thought  he  took  it  from  Apuleius,  is  in  a great  mcafure  a tranflation 
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©f  the  Pfyche  of  Quinault,  which  was  fet  to  mufic  by  Lully  in  1672. 
in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  opera.  Lock  had  fucceeded  beyond 
expe&ation  in  the  mufic  to  Macbeth  and  the  Tempeft,  and  he, 
together  with  Gio.  Battifta  Draghi  compofed  the  mufic  to  this  opera 
of  Pfyche.  The  following  advertifement  in  the  preface  of  Shadwell 
to  Pfyche  will  (hew  the  part  which  each  of  them  took,  as  alfo  what 
other  perfons  aifified  in  the  work. 

* All  the  inftrumental  mufic  (which  is  not  mingled  with  the  vocal) 

* was  compofed  by  that  great  mafter,  Signior  Gio.  Baptifta  Draghi, 

* mafter  of  the  Italian  mufic  to  the  king.  The  dances  were  made  by 

* the  moft  famous  mafter  of  France,  Monfieur  St.  Andr^c.  The 

* fcenes  were  painted  by  the  ingenious  artift,  Mr.  Stephenfon.  In 

* thofe  things  that  concern  the  ornament  or  decoration  of  the  play,. 

* the  great  induftry  and  care  of  Mr.  Betterton  ought  to  be  remem- 

* bered,  at  whofe  defire  I wrote  upon  this  fubjeft.’ 

This  opera  was  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Dorfet  Garden  in 
February,  16735  Downes  the  prompter  fays  that  the  fcenes,  ma- 
chines, cloaths,  and  other  ncccflaries  and  decorations,  coft  upwards 
of  800I.  He  adds  that  it  was  performed  eight  days  together,  but 
did  not  prove  fo  beneficial  to  the  undertakers  as  the  Tempeft. 

In  the  year  1677,  Charles  D’avenant,  the  elder  fon  of  Sir  William 
D’avenant  *,  wrote  an  opera  entitled  Circe,  the  mufic  to  which  was 
compofed  by  Mr.  John  Banifter ; it  was  performed  at  Lincolns-Inn 
fields  theatre,  and  was  well  received. 

In  1685,  the  year  in  which  king  Charles  II.  died,  Mr.  Dryden 
wrote  an  allegorical  drama,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  an  opera,  entitled  Albion 
and  Albanius;  it  was  fet  to  mufic  by  Monfieur  Louis  Grabu,  a French 
mufician,  and  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Dorfet  Garden  : it  appears 
by  the  preface  to  have  been  written  during  the  life-time  of  the  king,, 
but  was  not  reprefented  till  fome  months  after  his  deceafe.  As  this- 
opera  is  printed  among  the  dramatic  works  of  Mr.  Dryden,  with  a> 
preface,  in  which  the  compolcr  of  the  mufic  is  complimented  to  the 
prejudice  of  Purcell,  and  the  reft  of  the  Englifh  muficians,  it  may 

* This  gentleman  w»s  fi'rd  an  a&or  on  the  ftage  in  Dorfet-Garden,  under  his  mother 
Lady  D’avenant,  Mr.  Betterton,  and  Mr.  Harris,  and  removed  with  them  to  the  theatre 
in  Lincoln's-Ina-licMs.  He  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  Do£W  of  Laws,  and  ob- 
tained the  poll  in  the  Cuflom-houfe  of  infpeftor  general  of  the  exports  and  imports. 
He  was  extremely  well  (killed  in  political  arithmetic,  and  matters  relating  to  the  reve- 
nue, and  wrote  many  valuable  tracts  on  thofe  fubjc&l. 
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licrc  fuffice  to  fay  that  it  is  a fatire'againft  fedition,  with  a view  to 
the  condufi  of  the  earl  of  Shaftelbury  *,  who  then.  Though  in  a de- 
clining Hate  of  health,  headecj  the  oppoGtion  to  the  court  meafurea. 
It  abounds  with  ridiculous  pageantry,  fucli  as  Juno  drawn  by  pea- 
cocks, and  the  reprefentation  of  a rainbow,  or  l'ome  fuch  meteor, 
which  had  then  lately  been  fecn  in  the  heavens  j and  was  exhibited  at 
an  expence  that  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  money  taken  for  ad- 
mittance. Downes  fays  it  was  performed  on  a very  unlucky  day,  viz. 
that  on  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  the  Weft  j and  he 
intimates  that  the  confternation  into  which  the  kingdom  was  thrown 
by  this  event,  was  a reafon  why  it  was  performed  but  fix  times,  and 
was  in  general  ill  received  -)-• 

* This  appears  by  a device  of  machinery  thin  deferibed  : 4 Fame  rifes  out  of  the  mid- 
4 die  of  the  fiage,  (landing  on  a globe,  on  which  is  the  arms  of  England  : the  globe  reds 
4 on  a pcdeflal : on  the  front  of  the  pedeftal  is  drawn  a man  with  a long,  lean,  pale  face, 
4 with  fiends  wings,  and  fnakes  twilled  round  his  body : he  is  encompaffed  by  feveral 
4 phanatical  rebellious  heads,  who  fuck  poifon  from  him,  which  runs  out  of  a tap  in  his 
4 fide.’ 

The  wit  of  this  fatire  at  this  day  (lands  in  fome  need  of  an  explanation.  The  earl  of 
Shaftelbury  was  afll idled  with  a dropfy,  and  had  frequent  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of 
tapping  j and  fuch  was  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  that  although  they  had  their 
choice  of  numberlefs  particulars  by  which  he  might  have  been  diftinguilhed,  that  of  the 
tap  appeared  to  them  the  moll  eligible.  Some  time  before  his  death  it  was  a fafluon  in 
taverns  to  have  wine  brought  to  guells,  and  fet  upon  table  in  a wooden  or  filver  veffel 
lhaped  like  a tun,  with  acock  to  it,  and  this  was  called  a Shaftelbury. 

t Tbe  following  humourous  ballad  was  written  in  ridicule  of  this  drama,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  Grabu's  mufic  to  it. 

From  Father  Hopkins,  whofe  vein  did  infpire,  . 

Bajtt  fends  this  taree-fliow  to  publick  view  j 

Prentices,  fops,  and  their  footmen  admire  him. 

Thanks  pation,  painter,  and  Monfieur  Groin. 

Each  a&or  on  the  llage  his  luck  bewailing. 

Finds  that  his  lofs  is  infallibly  true ; 

Smith,  Ntiei,  and  Ltigh  in  a Fcaver  with  railing, 

Curfe  poet,  painter,  and  Monfieur  Grain. 

Bttttilcn,  Betlerun,  thy  decorations, 

And  the  machines  were  well  written  we  knew  } 

But  all  the  words  were  fuch  (luff  we  want  patience,  ' 

And  little  better  is  Monfieur  Grabu. 

D — me  fays  UaJtrbiU  I’m  out  of  two  hundred, 

Hoping  that  rainbows  and  peacocks  would  do  j 

Vfbo  thought  infallible  Tom  could  have  blunder’d, 

A plague  upon  him  and  Monfieur  Grain. 

Lant  thou  hall  no  applaufe  for  thy  capers, 

Tho’  all  without  thee  would  make  a man  fpew ; 

And 
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After  an  interval  of  about  five  years  Mr.  Betterton  made  another 
attempt  to  introduce  the  opera  on  the  Englifti  ftage.  To  that  end  he 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Dryden  to  write  King  Arthur,  which  having  in  it 
a great  deal  of  machinery  and  dancing,  and  being  finely  fet  to  mu- 
fic  by  Purcell,  fucceedcd  very  well,  and  encouraged  him  to  alter  the 
Prophetcfs  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into  the  refemblance  of  an 
opera  ; and  this  he  did  by  retrenching  fome  of  the  feeming  fuperflui- 
ties,  and  introducing  therein  mufical  interludes  and  fongs  to  a great 
number,  all  which,  together  with  the  dances,  which  were  compofed 
by  Mr.  Prieft,  were  fet  to  mufic  by  Purcell,  and  was  performed  with 
great  applaufe.  The  fame  method  was  pra&ifed  with  the  Midfum- 
mer  Night’s  Dream  of  Shakefpearc,  which  was  altered  into  a drama 
called  the  Fairy  Queen.  To  this  alfo  Mr.  Prieft  compofed  the  dances, 
and  Purcell  the  mufic. 

Of  thefe  entertainments  it  is  obferved  that  they  were  in  truth  only 
plays  with  fongs  intermixed  with  the  feenes,  and  that  there  could  be 
no  pretence  for  calling  them  operas,  other  than  becaufe  chorufies 
and  dances  were  introduced  in  them  after  the  manner  of  the  French. 

And  a month  hence  will  not  pay  for  the  tapers. 

Spite  of  Jack  Laureataml  Monlieur  Grata. 

Bays  thou  wouldd  hare  thy  (kill  thought  univerfat, 

Tho’  thy  dull  ear  be  to  mulick  untrue ; 

Then  whitdwe  drive  to  confute  the  Rehearfal, 

Prithee  learn  thraflting  of  Monlieur  Gratu. 

With  thy  dull  prefaces  dill  wouldd  thou  treat  us. 

Striving  to  make  thy  dull  bauble  look  fair  ; 

So  the  horn’d  herd  of  the  city  do  cheat  us. 

Still  mod  commending  the  word  of  their  ware. 

Leave  making  operas  and  writing  Lyricks, 

’Till  thou  halt  ears  and  cand  alter  thy  drain  | 

Stick  to  thy  talent  of  bold  Pancgyricka, 

And  Hill  remember  the  breathing  the  vein. 

Yet  if  thou  thinked  the  town  will  extol  ’em, 

Print  thy  dull  notes,  but  be  thrifty  and  wife) 

Indead  of  angels  fubferib’d  for  the  volume. 

Take  a round  (hilling,  and  thank  my  advice. 

In  imitating  thee  this  may  be  charming, 

Gleaning  from  Laureats  is  no  (hamc  at  all  i 
And  let  this  fong  be  furtg  next  performing, 

Life  ten  to  one  but  the  prices  will  fall. 

V OL»  IV.  4 A Chris* 
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CHRIS  TO  1*110 R1  SIMPSON  KFPIOIES. 
MDCLXVII . 


Christopher  Simpson  was  a mufician  of  confiderable  eminence*, 
and  flouriftied  about  this  time.  He  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his- 
fkill  on  the  viol,  and  was  the  author  of  two  treatifcs,  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  fhortly  be  given.  Of  his  birth  or  education  vvc  find  no-- 
thing  recorded  ; nor  are  there  any  particulars  extant  of  him,  fave  that 
in  his  younger  days  he  was  a foldier  in  the  army  raifed  by  William: 
Cavendifli,  duke  of  Newcaftle,  for  the  fervice  of  Charles  I,  againft 
the  parliament  j that  he  was  of  the  Romifh  communion,  and  patro-. 
nized  by  Sir  Robert  Bolles,  of  Leicefterfhire,  whofc  Ton,  a ftudcnt  in 
Cray’s  Inn,  Simpfon  taught. on  the  viol.  He  dwelt  for  fomc. years 
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in  Turnftile,  Holborn,  and  finifhcd  his  life  there.  In  the  year  1665, 
Simpfon  publifhed  in  a thin  folio  volume  a book  entitled  Chelys  Mi- 
nuritionum  ; in  Englifh,  the  Divifion  Viol,  printed  in  columns,  viz. 
in  Latin,  with  an  Englifh  tranflation  j Editio  fecunda,  dedicated  to 
Sir  John  Bolles,  fon  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  Bolles  abovementioned. 

In  the  dedication  of  this  fecond  edition,  the  author  among  the  rea- 
fons  which  he  gives  for  recommending  the  former  edition  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  this  young  gentleman’s  father,  reprefents  his  circum- 
ftanccs  in  thefc  terms  * all  the  motives  that  could  enter  into  a dedi- 

* cation  of  that  nature  did  oblige  me  to  it.  Firft,  as  he  was  a mofl 
*■  eminent  patron  of  mufic  and  muficians.  Secondly,  as  he  was  not 

* only  a lover  of  mufic,  but  a great  performer  in  it,  and  that  the  trea- 

* tife  had  its  conception,  birth,  and  accomplifhment  under  his  roof 
*•  in  your  minority.  Laftly,  as  he  was  my  peculiar  patron,  affording. 

* me  a cheerful  maintenance,  when  the  iniquity  of  the  times  had  re- 

* duced  me,  with  many  others,  in  that  common  calamity,  to  a con- 
*•  dition  of  needing  it  In  the  fame  epiftle  dedicatory  he  fcruplcs 
pot  to  fay  of  this  young  gentleman,  Sir  John  Bolles,  that  the  book 
recommended  to  his  patronage,  as  it  was  written  for  his  inftrudtion, 
fo  had  it  made  him  not  only  the  greateil  artift,  but  the  ableft  judge 
of  the  contents  of  it  of  any  perfon  in  Europe,  being.a  gentleman,  andi 
no  profeffor  of  the  faience  j and  in  fupport  of  this  aflertion  he  refers 
to  a paper  of  verfcs  printed  at  Rome,  occaGoncd  as  he  fays  by  the  rare 
expreffions  on  the  viol  of  this  his  pupil  and  patron  at  a muGc  mcet-- 
ing,  in  which  were  prefent  * not  only  divers  grandees  of  that  court 

* and  city,  with  fome  embaffadors  of  foreign  Bates,  but  alfo  the  great; 
‘ muficians  of  Rome,  all  admiring  his  knowledge  of  mufic,  and  his 

* excellence  upon  that  inftrument  -f-. 

• It  Ihould  feem  by  this  that  Simpfon  had  been  of  fome  choir,  and  that  at  the  ufurpa- 
tion  he  was  turned  out  of  his  place,  for  that  was  the  common  calamity  which  befel  the  .: 
muficians  of  that  time. 

+ The  verfcs  above  mentioned  are  thefe  that  follow : 

Eximix  Nobilitati,  Doctrime,  Virtuti,  cum  fumma  Mufices  harmonia  conform  adolcf* 
ccnti,  illudriOimo  Domino,  D.  Joakni  Bolles,  Anglo,  Roberti  Baronet.  Hzredi  : 
Filio.  Mirificam  fuavitatem  ejufdcm  & arguti-rm  in  tangenda  Britannica  Chcly,  quam  . 
vulgb  dicunt  Violam  Majorcm  ftupoii  llomx  fuilfc. 


ODE 


Jacobi  Albani  Ghibbefii,  Med.  DoA.  ac  in  Koreana  Sapicntia  Eloq. 
Res  fuas  dicam  fibi  habere  Phccbo, 

Te  modis  aures  retinente  nodras  : 

Quale  folameu  Samius  negarit 

Doctor  Olympo. 


Prof.  Primarii... 


Qjjantu*  • 


Va 
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The  epiftlc  containing  this  remarkable  anecdote  concludes  with  an 
intimation,  fomewhat  obfcurely  worded,  that  the  Latin  tranflation  of 
the  book  was  made  by  Mr.  William  Marfh,  fome  time  a fcholar  of 
the  author,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  it  intelligible  to  foreigners. 

The  book  has  the  like  Imprimatur  with  others  publilhed  about 
that  time  j but  the  licenfer.  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  has  luperaddcd 
to  his  allowance  a preface  recommending  it  in  terms  that  import 
much  more  than  a compliment  to  his  friend  the  author,  as  Sir  Roger 
was  a very  fine  performer  on  the  inftrument  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  it. 

As  to  the  book  itfelf,  the  defign  of  it  is  to  render  familiar  a prac- 
tice, which  the  performers  on  the  Viol  da  Gamba,  about  the  time  of 
its  publication  were  emulous  to  excel  in,  namely  the  making  extem- 
porary divifions  on  a ground-bafs  5 but  as  this  was  not  to  be  done  at 
random,  and  required  fome  previous  {kill  in  the  principles  of  har- 
mony, the  author  undertakes  to  unfold  them  in  this  treadle. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  firft  contains  inftrutfiions  at  large 
for  the  performance  on  the  inftrument.  The  fecond  teaches  theufeof 
the  concords  and  difeords,  and  is  in  truth  a compendium  of  defcant. 

Quantus  Alcides  animos  triumphal, 

Ga'lico  major!  trahat  ille  vulgus: 

■Rama  Tt  vi Jit  ftupefacla  primes 

Du  cere  patres  ; 

Roma  tormentum  fulium  infecuta 
Duke,  concentus  licet  ipfa  mater. 

Alhbrtx  mine  Vrulujque  plauflt 

Nuntius  arts. 

Vividum  elaro,  cclebremque  alumno 
Laudo  Simp/bnum  : vaga  lama  quantum 
Theda! i cultu  juvenis  magiftrum 

Dillulit  orbi. 
lla£tenus  pleArum,  eitharamque  vates 
Noverint-t  Am  Vitlaqu*  freti 
Concincnt  pofthac : ncque  ThrefTa  certet 
Chorda  Britann 4. 

O virum  felix,  & opima  rerum 
Albien,  fedes  placitura  Muds  ! 

O poli  Gdus  mihi,  quo  remotam 

Dirigo  puppim  1 

» Mufeo  nollro,  Kal.  April  1661.  Mznumtntum,  (A  pignut  amtrit . 

Of  this  Dr.  Gibbes  there  is  an  account  in  the  Fafti  Oxon.  vol.  II.  col.  191,  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  was  born  of  Engliih  parents  at  Roan  in  Normandy ; that  he  became 
poet  Iaureat  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  was  by  diploma  declared  doftor  in  phyfic  of  the 
univerGty  of  Oxford.  He  died  anno  1676,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The 
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The  third  part  contains  the  method  of  ordering  divifion  to  a ground, 
a practice  which  the  author  thus  explains : 

* Diminution  or  divifion  to  a ground,  is  the  breaking,  either  of 

* the  bafs  or  of  any  higher  part  that  is  appliable  thereto.  The  man* 

* ner  of  expreffing  it  is  thus : 

* A ground,  fubjeCt,  or  bafs,  call  it  which  you  pleafe,  is  prick’d 

* down  in  two  feveral  papers  j one  for  him  who  is  to  play  the  ground 

* upon  an  organ,  harpfichord,  or  what  other  inftrument  may  be  apt 

* for  that  purpofe ; the  other  for  him  that  plays  upon  the  viol,  wfco 

* having  the  faid  ground  before  his  eyes  as  his  theme  or  fubjeCt, 

* plays  fiich  variety  of  defcant  or  divifion  in  concordance  thereto,  as 

* his  fkill  and  prefent  invention  do  then  fuggeft  unto  him.  In  this 

* manner  of  play,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  viol  or  any  other  in- 

* ftrument,  if  it  be  exactly  performed,  a man  may  Ihew  the  excel*- 

♦ * lency  both  of  his  hand  and  invention,  to  the  delight  and  admiration 

* of  thofe  that  hear  him.’ 

* but  this  you  will  fay  is  a perfection  that  few  attain  unto,  depend- 

* ing  much  upon  the  quicknefs  of  invention  as  well  as  quicknefs  of 

* hand.  1 anfwer  it  is  a perfection  which  fome  excellent  .hands  have 

* not  attained  unto,  as  wanting  thofe  helps  which  fhould  lead  them  to 
‘ it } the  fupply  of  which  want  is  the  bufinefs  we  here  endeavour.’ 

After  giving  fundry  examples  of  grounds,  with  the  method  of 
breaking  or  dividing  them,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  defcant 
divifion  which  he  thus  defines. 

* Defcant  divifion  is  that  which  makes  a different  concording  part 
‘ unto  the  ground.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  thefc  particulars, 

* That  breaks  the  notes  of  the  ground.  This  defcants  upon  them  : 

* That  takes  the  liberty  to  wander  fometimes  beneath  the  ground  5 

* This,  as  in  its  proper  fphere,  moves  ftill  above  it : That  meets 

* every  fucceeding  note  'of  the  ground  in  the  unifon  or  oCtave  ; This 
4 in  any  of  the  concords.  But  in  the  main  bufinefs  of  divifion  they 

* are  much  the  fame  ; for  all  divifion,  whether  defcant  or  breaking 

* the  bals,  is  but  a tranfition  from  note  to  note,  or  from  one  concord 

* to  another,  either  by  degrees  or  leaps,  with  an  intermixture  of  fuch 

* difeords  as  are  allowed  in  compofition.’ 

However  difficult  the  practice  may  feem  of  making  a divifion  ex- 
tempore upon  a given  ground,  preferving  the  melody  without  tranf- 
grefiing  the  rules  of  harmony,  this  author  fpeaks  of  two  viols  playing 
together  in  divifion,  and  for  this  excrcifc  he  gives  the  following  rules. 
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* Firft  let  the  ground  be  prick’d  down  in  three  feveral  papers,  one 

* for  him  who  plays  upon  the  organ  or  harpfichord,  the  other  two 
‘ for  them  that  play  upon  the  two  viols;  which  for  order  and  brevity 

* we  will  diftinguilh  by  three  letters,  viz.  A for  organift,  B for  the 

* firft  bafs,  and  C for  the  fecond. 

* Each  of  thefe  having  the  fame  ground  before  him,  they  may  all 

* three  begin  together,  A and  B playing  the  ground,  and  C defcanting 

* to  it  in  flow  notes,  or  fuch  as  may  fuit  the  beginning  of  the  mufick. 

* This  done,  let  C play  the  ground,  and  B defcant  to  it,  as  the  other 

* had  done  before,  but  with  fome  little  variation.  If  the  ground  con- 
‘ lift  of  two  ilrains,  the  like  may  be  done  in  the  fecond  ; one  viol  (till 

* playing  the  ground,  whileft  the  other  defcants  or  divides  upon  it. 

* The  ground  thus  play’d  over,  C may  begin  again,  and  play  a 

* ftrain  of  quicker  divifion ; which  ended,  let  B anfwer  the  fame 

* with  another,  fomething  like  it,  but  of  a little  more  lofty  ayre  ; 

* for  the  better  performance  whereof,  if  there  be  any  difference  in 
' the  hands  or  inventions,  I would  have  the  better  invention  lead, 

* but  the  more  able  hand  ftill  follow,  that  the  mufick  may  not  feem 

* to  flaccefs  or  leffen,  but  rather  increafe  in  the  performance. 

* When  the  viols  have  thus,  as  it  were  vied  and  revied  one  to  the 

* other.  A,  if  he  have  ability  of  hand,  may,  upon  a fign  given  him,  put 

* in  his  ftrain  of  divifion;  the  two  viols  playing  one  of  them  the  ground, 

* and  the  other  flow  defcant  to  it;  A,  having  finifhed  his  ftrain,  a re- 

* ply  thereto  may  be  made,  firft  by  one  viol  and  then  by  the  other. 

* Having  anfwercd  one  another  in  that  fame  manner  fo  long  as  they 

* think  fit,  the  two  viols  may  divide  a ftrain  both  together.  In 

* which  doing,  let  B break  the  ground,  by  moving  into  the  oCtave 

* upward  or  downward,  and  returning  from  thence  either  to  his  own 

* note,  or  to  meet  the  next  note  in  the  unifon  oroCtavc;  by  this 

* means,  C knowing  B’s  motion,  he  knows  how  alfo  to  avoid  running 

* into  the  fame,  and  therefore  will  move  into  the  third  or  fifth,  or 

* fixth  where  it  is  required,  meeting  each  fuccceding  note  in  fome 

* one  of  the  faid  concords,  until  he  come  to  the  clofe;  where  he  may, 

* after  he  has  divided  the  binding,  meet  the  clofe  note  in  the  oc- 

* tave ; which  directions  well  obferved,  two  viols  may  move  in  ex- 

* temporary  divifion  a whole  ftrain  together,  without  any  remark- 

* able  clalhing  in  the  confecution  of  fifths  or  eighths. 

* When  they  have  proceeded  thus  far,  C may  begin  fome  point  of 
A divifion,  of  the  length  of  a breve  or  femibreve,  naming  the  fame 

' word 
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* word,  that  B may  know  his  intentions  ; which  ended,  let  B anfwer 

* the  fame  upon  the  Atcceeding  note  or  notes,  to  the  like  quantity  of 

* time  j taking  it  in  that  manner  one  after  another,  fo  long  as  they 

* pleafe.  This  done  they  may  betake  themfelves  to  fome  other 

* point,  a new  variety. 

* This  conteft  in  breves,  femibreves,  or  minims  being  ended,  they 

* may  give  the  figne  to  A,  if  as  I faid  he  have  ability  of  hand,  that 

* he  may  begin  his  point,  as  they  had  done  one  to  another,  which 

* point  may  be  anfwered  by  the  viols,  either  fingly  or  jointly ; if 

* jointly  it  mud  be  done  according  to  the  former  inArutflions  of  di- 

* viding  together,  playing  Hill  flow  notes,  and  foft  whilell  the  organift 

* divides;  for  that  part  which  divides  flhould  always  be  heard  lowdeft. 
‘ When  this  is  done  both  viols  may  play  another  A rain  together, 

* either  in  quick  or  flow  notes,  which  they  pleafe  ; and  if  the  mufick 

* be  not  yet  fpun  out  to  a fufficient  length,  they  may  begin  to  play 

* triplas  and  proportions  anfwering  each  other,  in  whole  Arains  or  par- 
‘ cels,  and  after  that  join  together  in  a thundering  Arain  of  quick 
‘ divifion,  with  which  they  may  conclude  j or  elfe  with  a Arain  of 
‘ flow  and  fwcet  notes,  according  as  may  beA  fute  the  circum- 

* Aance  of  time  and  place*.’ 

To  illuArate  the  practice,  which  it  is  the  defign  of  the  book  to  re- 
commend, Simpfon  has  inferted,  by  way  of  appendix  to  it,  fundry 
grounds  with  divilions  on  them,  compofcd  by  hiiftfclf,  and  among 
others  the  following. 

* The  practice  of  extemporary  defcant,  either  by  the  »oice  or  with  an  inftrument,  ij 

now  unknown  in  muftc.  Of  vocal  defcant  Morley  has  given  his  fentiments  at  large  in 
the  following  words  , . 

* Singing  extempore  upon  a plaiofong  is  indeede  a peeceof  cunning,  and  very  nccef- 
‘ farie  to  be  perfectly  pra&ifed  of  him  who  meaneth  to  be  a compofer,  for  bringing  of  a 

* quick  fight ; yet  is  it  a great  abfurditie  fo  to  feeke  for  a fight,  as  to  make  it  the  end  of  our 
‘ Itudic,  applying  it  to  no  other  ufe  ; for  as  a knife  or  other  inilrument  not  being  applied 

* to  the  end  for  which  it  was  deuifed  (as  to  cut)  is  unprofitable,  and  of  no  ufe ; eucn  fo  is 
‘ defcant,  which  being  ufed  as  a helpc  to  bring  rcadie  fight  in  fetting  of  parts,  is  profit— 
‘ able  ; but  not  being  applied  to  that  ende,  is  of  itfelfe  like  a puffe  of  wind,  which  being 
1 paft  commcth  not  againc,  which  hath  becne  the  reafon  that  the  excellent  muGtions  hauc 

* difeontimicd  it,  although  it  be  nnpofTible  for  them  to  compote  without  it,  but  they  ra- 

* ther  employ  their  time  in  making  of  fonges,  which  remaine  for  the  polleriiy.thcn  to 

* ling  defcant,  which  is  no  longer  known  then  the  finger’s  mouih  is  open  exprefiing  it, 

* and  for  the  mod  part  cannot  be  twife  repeated  in  one  manner.’  Introduction  to  practi- 
cal Mufic,  page  121. 

The  fame  reflections  mull  arife  upon  the  praftice  of  extemporary  defcant  by  inftruments. 
As  to  the  defcant  of  viols,  we  know  no  more  of  it  than  is  contained  iu  this  elaborate  trea- 
dle ; and  for  Ought  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  began  and  ended  with  this  author. 
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In  1667  Simpfon  publifhcd  A Compendium  of  pradical  Mufick, 
in  5 parts,  containing  1.  The  rudiments  of  Song.  2.  The  principles 
of  Compofition.  3.  The  ufc  of  Difcord.  4.  The  form  of  figurate 
Dcfcant.  5.  The  contrivance  of  Canon. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  William  Duke  of  Ncwcaftle,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  treatife  on  Horfemanfliip,  who  was  alfo  a great 
lover  of  mulic,  and  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  two  prefatory  epif- 
tles,  the  one  of  Matthew  Lock,  and  the  other  by  John  Jenkins. 

The  firft  part  contains  little  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  every 
book  that  profcfl'es  to  teach  the  precepts  of  finging. 

The  fecond  teaches  the  principles  of  compofition,  and  treats  of 
Counterpoint,  Intervals,  and  Concords,  with  their  ufe  and  applica- 
tion j of  the  key  or  tone,  and  of  the  elofes  or  cadences  belonging  to 
the  key.  By  the  directions  here  given  it  appears,  as  indeed  it  does  in 
thofe  of  Dr.  Campion,  that  the  ancient  practice  in  the  compofition 
of  mufic  in  parts  was  to  frame  the  bafs  part  firft. 

He  begins  his  rules  for  compofition  with  directions  how  to  frame 
a bafs,  and  how  to  join  a treble  to  a bafs,  after  which  he  proceeds  to 
compofition  of  three  parts,  concerning  which  his  directions  are  as 
follow : 

* Firfl,  you  are  to  fet  the  notes  of  this  part  in  concords  different 

* from  thole  of  the  treble.  2.  When  the  treble  is  a 5th  to  the  bafs, 

* I would  have  you  make  ufc  either  of  a 3d  or  an  8th  for  the  other 

* part;  and  not  to  ufc  a 6th  therewith,  untill  I have  fliewed  you  how, 

* and  where  a 5th  and  6th  may  be  joyned  together.  3.  You  are  to 

* avoid  8ths  in  this  inner  part  likewife,'  fo  much  as  you  can  with 
‘ convenience.  For  though  we  ufe  5ths  as  much  as  imperfefts,  yet 

* we  feldome  make  ufe  of  8ths  in  three  parts.  The  reafon  why  we 

* avoid  8ths  in  two  or  three  parts  is,  that  imperfeCl  concords  af- 

* ford  more  variety  upon  accompt  of  their  majors  and  minors ; be- 

* fides,  imperfeCts  do  not  cloy  the  ear  fo  much  as  perfects  do. 

* Compofition  of  four  parts.  If  you  defign  your  compofition  for 

* four  parts,  I would  then  have  you  join  your  Altus  as  near  as  you 

* can  to  the  treble  ; which  is  eafily  done  by  taking  thofe  concords 
‘ note  after  note  which  are  next  under  the  treble,  in  manner  as 

* follows : 

* Make  the  altus  and  the  treble  end  in  the  fame  tune  j which  in 

* my  opinion  is  better  than  to  have  the  treble  end  in  the  fharp  3d, 
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* above ; the  key  of  the  compofition  being  flat,  and  the  {harp  third 

* more  proper  for  an  inner  part  at  conclufion.’ 

For  the  adding  a fourth  part,  viz.  a tenor,  he  gives  the  following 
rules : • Firft,  that  this  part  which  is  to  be  added  be  fet  in  concords, 
‘ different  from  the  other  two  upper  parts  ; that  is  to  fay,  if  thofe 
' be  a 5th  and  3d,  let  this  be  an  8th  ; by  which  you  may  conceive 
‘ the  reft. 

* Secondly,  I would  have  you  join  this  tenor  as  near  the  Altus  as 

* the  different  concords  do  permit ; for  the  harmony  is  better  when 

* the  three  upper  parts  are  joined  clofc  together. 

• Thirdly,  you  are  to  avoid  two  8ths  or  two  5ths  riling  or  fall— 

* ing  together,  as  well  amongll  the  upper  parts,  as  betwixt  any  one 

* part  and  the  bafs;  of  which  there  is  lefs  danger  by  placing  the  parts 

* in  different  concords.' 

From  hence  the  author  proceeds  to  compofition9  in  five,  fix,  feven, 
and  eight  parts,  and  to  compofitions  for  two  choirs  each. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  teaches  the  ufe  of  the  difeords,  and  Ihews 
the  nature  of  Syncopation,  and  relation  inharmonical.  Here  he 
takes  notice  of  the  three  feales  of  mulic,  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic, 
and  the  enharmonic,  of  which  he  gives  a concife  but  clear  definition. 

He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  modern  fcale,  in  which  the 
oftave  is  divided  into  twelve  femitones,  is  in  fadt  a commixture  of 
the  diatonic  and  chromatic,  touching  which  he  delivers  thefe  his 
fentiments. 

* Now  as  to  my  opinion  concerning  our  common  fcale  of  mufick  ** 

* taking  it  with  its  commixture  of  the  chromatick,  I think  it  lies 

* not  in  the  wit  of  a man  to  frame  a better  as  to  all  intents  and  pur- 

* pofes  for  praSical  mufick.  And  as  for  thofe  little  diffonances,  for 

* fo  I call  them  for  want  of  a better  word  to  exprefs  them,  the  fault 

* is  not  in  the  fcale,  whofe  office  and  defign  is  no  more  than  to  de- 

* note  the  diffances  of  the  concords  and  difeords,  according  to  the 

* lines  and  fpaces  of  which  it  doth  confiff,  and  to  (hew  by  what 

* degree  of  tones  and  femitones  a voice  may  rife  or  fall : 

• For  in  vocal  mufick  thofe  diffonances  are  not  perceived,  neither 

* do  they  occur  in  inftruments  which  have  no  frets,  as  violins  and 
‘ wind  inftruments,  where  the  found  is  modulated  by  the  touch  of 

* the  finger;  but  in  fuch  only  as  have  fixed  flops  or  frets;  which  be- 

* ing  placed  and  fitted  for  the  moft  ufual  keyes  in  the  fcale,  feem  out 

‘ of 
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* * 

* of  order  when  we  change  to  keys  lefs  ufual  j and  that  as  I faid 

* doth  happen  by  reafon  of  the  inequality  of  tones  and  femitones, 

* efpccially  of  the  latter.' 

The  fourth  part  teaches  the  form  of  figurate  defeant,  and  treats  firft  in- 
a very  concife  but  perfpicuous  manner,  of  the  ancient  modes  or  tones. 
In  his  directions  for  figurate  defeant  the  author  thews  how  they 
are  made  to  pafs  through  each  other,  and  fpcaks  of  the  confecution  of 
fourths  and  fifths,  thirds  and  iixths.  He  next  explains  the  nature  of 
fugue  in  general,  and  gives  directions  for  conflruCting  a fugue  per 
arfin  et  thefin,  and  alfo  of  a double  fugue. 

He  next  treats  of  mufic  compofed  for  voices  j upon  which  he 
obftrves  that  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  inftruinents,  and  for  this 
opinion  refers  to  the  teftimony  of  Des  Cartes,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Compendium  aflerts  that  of  all  founds  that  of  the  human 
voice  is  the  moft  grateful. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  vocal  mufic  in  ufe  in  his  time  he  thus 
fpcaks : 

* Of  vocal  mufic  made  for  the  folace  and  civil  delight  of  man,. 

* there  are  many  different  kinds,  as  namely,  Madrigals,  in  which 

* fugues  and  all  other  flowers  of  figurate  mufick  are  moft  frequent. 

* Of  thefe  you  may  fee  many  fets  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6 parts  publifh— 
‘ ed  both  by  Englifh  and  Italian  authors.  Next  the  dramatick  or 

* recitative  mufick,  which  as  yet  is  fomething  a ftranger  to  us  here 
*■  in  England.  Then  Canfonets,  Vilancllas,  Airs  of  all  forts,  or  what 

* elfc  poetry  hath  contrived  to  be  fet  and  fung  in  mufick.  Laftly, 

‘ Canons  and  Catches,  which  are  commonly  fet  to  words  j the  firft 

* to  fuel)  as  be  grave  and  ferious,  the  latter  to  words  defigned  for 
1 mirth  and  recreation.' 

For  accommodating  notes  to  words  he  gives  the  following  rules : 

* When  you  compofe  mufick  to  words,  your  chief  endeavour  mult 

* be  that  your  notes  do  aptly  exprefs  the  fenfe  and  humour  of  them. 

* If  they  be  grave  and  ferious,  let  your  mufick  be  fuch  alfo : if  light, 

* pleafant,  or  lively,  your  mufick  likewife  mud  be  fuitable  to  them. 

* Any  paflion  of  love,  lbrrow,  anguifh,  and  the  like  is  aptly  expref- 
*•  fed  by  chromatick  notes  and  bindings.  Anger,  courage,  revenge, 

* fee.  require  a more  ftrenuous  and  ftirring  movement.  Cruel,  bit— 

* ter,  harfh,  may  be  exprefted  with  a difcord ; which  neverthelefs 

* mult  be  brought  off'  according  to  the  rules  of  compofition.  High, 

* above. 
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‘ above,  heaven,  afeend  ; as  likewife  their  contraries,  low,  deep, 

* down,  hell,  defeend,  may  beexprefied  by  the  example  of  the  hand, 
' which  points  upward  when  we  fpeak  of  the  one,  and  downward 
‘ when  we  mention  the  other  j the  contrary  to  which  would  be  ab- 
‘ furd.  You  mult  alfo  have  refpe£t  to  the  points  of  your  ditty,  not 
‘ ufing  any  remarkable  paufe  or  reft,  untill  the  words  come  to  a full 
‘ point  or  period  : Neither  may  any  reft,  how  fliort  foever,  be  in- 
‘ terpofed  in  the  middle  of  a word  5 but  a figh  or  fob  is  properly 

* intimated  by  a crotchet  or  quaver  reft. 

‘ Laftly,  you  ought  not  to  apply  feveral  notes,  nor  indeed  any 
‘ long  note,  to  a fliort  fyllable,  nor  a fliort  note  to  a fyllable  that 
‘ is  long.  Neither  do  I fancy  the  fetting  of  many  notes  to  any 
‘ one  fyllable,  though  much  in  faftiion  in  former  times,  but  I 

* would  have  your  muftek  to  be  fuch,  that  the  words  may  be  plain- 

* ly  underftood.’ 

He  next  fpeaksof  mufic  deligned  for  inftruments;  and  this  he  fays 
abounds  no  lefs  than  vocal  mufic  with  points,  fugues,  and  all  other 
figures  of  defcant.  He  deferibes  the  feveral  kinds  of  inftrumental 
mufic  in  ufe  at  the  time  of  writing  his  book,  in  thefe  words  1 

‘ Of  this  kind  the  chief  and  moll  excellent  for  art  and  contrivance 

* arc  fancies  of  6,  5,  4,  and  3 parts,  intended  commonly  for  viols. 

* In  this  fort  of  mufick  the  compofer,  being  not  limitted  to  words, 

* doth  imploy  all  his  art  and  invention  folely  about  the  bringing  in, 
‘ and  carrying  on  of  thefe  fugues. 

* When  he  has  tried  all  the  feveral  ways  which  he  thinks  fit  to  be 

* ufed  therein,  he  takes  feme  other  point,  and  does  the  like  with  it; 

* or  elfe  for  variety  introduces  fome  chromatick  notes  with  bindings 
‘ and  intermixtures  of  difeords ; or  falls  into  fome  lighter  humour, 

* like  a madrigal,  or  what  elfe  his  fancy  fliall  lead  him  to  : but  ftill 
‘ concluding  with  fome  thing  which  hath  art  and  excellency  in  it. 

* Of  this  fort  you  may  fee  many  compofitions  made  heretofore  in 

* England  by  Alfonfo  Ferabofco,  Copcrario,  Lupo,  White,  Ward, 

* Mico,  Dr.  Colman,  and  many  more  now  deceafed.  Alio  by  Mr. 

* Jenkins,  Mr.  Lock,  and  divers  other  excellent  men,  dodlors  and 

* bachelors  in  mufick  yet  living. 

* This  kind  of  mufick,  the  more  is  the  pity,  is  now  much  negledt- 
■*  ed,  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  auditors  that  underftand  it : their 

‘ ears 
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* ears  being  better  acquainted  and  more  delighted  with  light  and 

* airymufic. 

* The  next  in  dignity  after  a fancy  is  a Pavan,  which  fome  derive 
*■  from  Padua  in  Italy  ; at  fird  ordained  for  a grave  and  (lately  man- 

* ner  of  dancing,  as  mod  indrumental  muficks  were  in  their  feveral 

* kinds,  fancies  and  fymphonies  excepted,  but  now  grown  up  to  a 

* height  of  compofition  made  only  to  delight  the  ear. 

* A Pavan,  be  it  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6 parts,  doth  commonly  conGd 
*•  of  three  drains,  each  drain  being  play'd  twice  over.  Now  as  to 

* any  peece  of  mufick  that  confids  of  drains  take  thefe  following 
‘ obfervations. 

* All  muGck  concludes  in  the  key  of  his  compofition,  which  is 

* known  by  the  bafs,  as  hath  been  fliewn  j this  key  hath  alwayes 
‘ other  keys  proper  to  it  for  middle  clofes.  If  your  Pavan,  or  what 

* elfe,  be  of  three  draines,  the  fird  drain  may  end  in  the  key  of  the 

* compofition,  as  the  lad  doth ; but  the  middle  drain  mud  alwayes 
*•  end  iq  the  key  of  a middle  clofe. 

‘ Sometimes  the  fird  drain  does  end  in  a middle  clofe,  and  then 
*■  the  middle  drain  mud  end  in  fome  other  middle  clofe ; for  two 

* drains  following  immediately  one  another,  ought  not  to  end  in  the 
*■  fame  key.  Therefore  when  there  are  but  two  drains  let  the  fird 
*•  end  in  a middle  clofe,  that  both  drains  may  not  end  alike.' 

The  fifth  and  lad  part  is  on  the  fubjedt  of  Canon,  a fpecics  of  com- 
pofition in  which  the  author  fays  divers  of  our  countrymen  have  been 
excellent ; and  here  he  takes  notice  of  Mr.  Elway  Bevin,  who  he 
fays  profefles  fair  in  the  title-page  of  his  book,  and  gives  us  many 
examples  of  excellent  and  intricate  canons  of  divers  forts,  but  not  one 
Word  of  indrudtion  how  to  make  fuch  like. 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  method  of  compofing  canon  in 
two  and  three  parts,  as  alfo  canon  in  the  unifon  j fyncopated  or 
driving  canon  ; canon  a note  higher  or  lower  ; canon  riling  or  falling 
a note  each  repetition  j retrograde  canon,  or  canon  redtc  ct  retro  j 
double  defcant,  in  which  the  parts  are  fo  contrived  that  the  treble 
may  be  the  bafs,  and  the  bafs  the  treble;  and  canon  on  a given  plain- 
fipng,  with  examples  of  each. 

Ladly,  he  gives  directions  for  the  compofition  of  Catch  or  Round, 
hy  fome  called  Canon  in  the  Unifon. 

Vol.  IV.  4 Q Simpfon.. 
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Simpfon  was  alfo  the  author  of  Annotations  on  Dr.  Campion’s  lit- 
tle trail  on  Compofition,  mentioned  page  24  of  this  volume,  and 
which  is  reprinted  in  fome  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Playford’s  Intro- 
duction, particularly  that  of  1660,  but  omitted  in  the  latter  ones,  to 
make  room  for  a tradt  entitled  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Defcant, 
probably  written  by  Playford  himfelf,  but  augmented  by  Purcell.  ' 

CHAP.  III. 

Edmund  Chilmead,  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  and 
mathematician,  was  alfo  well  ikilled  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  mufic,  and  was  the  author  of  a trad  entitled  De  MuficA  antiqui 
GrsecA,  printed  in  1672,  at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Aratus, 
as  alfo  of  annotations  on  three  Odes  of  Dionyfius,  there  alfo  publifh- 
cd  *,  with  the  ancient  Greek  mufical  characters. 

This  perfon  was  born  at  Stow  in  the  Wold  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and 
became  one  of  the  clerks  of  Magdalen  college.  About  the  year  1632 
he  was  one  of  the  petty  canons  or  chaplains  of  Chrift  Church  ; but 
being  cjeCtcdby  the  Parliament  vifitors  in  1648,  he  came  to  London, 
and,  being  in  great  neceflity,  took  lodgings  in  thehoufeof  thafTho- 
mas  Eli,  a mufician,  and  alfo  a printer  of  mufic,  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  the  next  preceding  volume,  pages  291.  522;  this  man 
dwelt  at  the  fign  of  the  Black  Horfe  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  and  having 
in  his  houfe  a large  room,  Chilmead  made  ufe  of  it  for  a weekly  mufic 
meeting,  deriving  from  the  profits  thereof  the  means  of  a (lender  fub- 
fiftence. 

Being  an  excellent  Greek  fcholar,  Chilmead  was  employed  to 
draw  up  the  Catalogus  Manufcriptorum  Graecorum  in  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana.  In  the  catalogue  which  Wood  gives  of  his  works,  he 
mentions  a treatife  Dc  Sonis,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
publifhed.  The  reft  of  his  works  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  tranfla- 
tions,  amongft  which  is  that  well-known  book  of  Jacques  Gaffarel, 
entitled  * Curiofitcs  inouies  fur  la  Sculpture  Talifmanique  des  Perfans,’ 
and  in  the  tranfiation,  * Unheard  of  Curiofities,’  6cc.  He  died  in  the 
year  1653,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  having  for  fome  years 
received  relief  in  his  neceftitics  from  Edward  Bysfhc,  Efq.  Garter 
* See  vol.  I.  page  94,  in  a note. 

King 
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King  at  Arms,  and  Sir  Henry  Holbrook,  knight,  the  tranflator  of  Pro- 
copius. He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  without  Al- 
derfgate,  but  no  infcription  to  his  memory  is  there  to  be  found  *. 

Together  with  the  Oxford  edition  of  Aratus  is  published  the 
KATASTEPIEMOI  of  Eratofthenes,  whofe  divifion  of  the  genera  is 
to  be  feen  among  others  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  in  the  Harmo- 
nics of  Ptolemy. 

The  editor  of  this  book,  feeming  to  confider  it  as  a fragment  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  preferved,  has  given  from  Ptolemy  this  divifion  j and, 
to  render  it  in  iome  degree  intelligible,  annexes  three  odes  of  Dio- 
nyfius,  which  Dr.  Bernard,  a fellow  of  St.  John’s  college,  had  found 
in  Ireland  among  the  papers  of  Archbifhop  Uflier,  with  the  annota- 
tions of  Chilmead  thereon  j as  alfo  a (hort  trcatile  De  Mufica  anti- 
qua  Graeci,  by  the  fame  perfon.  This  tradt  contains  a defignation 
of  the  ancient  genera  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  Boetius,  with  a 
general  enumeration  of  the  modes  ; after  which  follow  the  odes, 
with  the  Greek  mufical  charadlers,  which  Chilmead  has  rendered  in 
the  notes  of  Guido’s  fcale  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  inferred  a 
fragment  of  an  ode  of  Pindar,  with  the  ancient  mufical  charadlers 
and  modern  notes,  found  by  Kircher  in  the  library  of  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.  Salvator  in  Sicily,  and  inferted  in  the  Mufurgia,  and  alfo 
in  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  book  l.  chap,  iv  -j-. 

William  Tucker  was  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  and  junior  priefl  there  at  the  time  of  the 
coronation,  and  alfo  a minor  canon  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Weftminfter.  He  was  a good  church  mufician,  and  com- 
pofed  fundry  anthems,  the  mod  celebrated  whereof  are  • Praile  the 
‘ Lord  O ye  fervants,’  ‘ This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made,’ 
and  ‘ Unto  thee  O Lord.’  He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1678,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  place  by  the  Rev.  John 
Gcftling,  A.  M.  from  Canterbury.  , 

William  Gregory,  alfo  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal  in  the 
fame  reign,  was  a compoferof  anthems,  of  which  thofe  of  bell  note 
are  * Out  of  the  deep  have  I called,’  and  ‘ O Lord  thou  hall  call  us 
* out.’  In  the  mufic-fchool  Oxon.  is  a portrait  of  him. 

* Vide  Athcn.  Oxon.  vol.  I.  col  169. 

t It  is  there  fain  that  the  Oxford  edition  of  Aratus  was  publifhed  by  Chilmead,  but 
upon  better  information  it  is  cunjedlured  that  Dr.  Aldrich  was  the  editor  of  it. 

4 D 2 . Chris- 
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Christopher  Gibbons,  the  fon  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Orlando 
Gibbons,  was  bred  up  from  a child  to  muftc,  under  his  uncle  Ellis 
. Gibbons,  organift  of  Briftol  j he  had  been  favoured  by  Charles  I. 
and  was  of  his  chapel.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  appointed  princi- 
pal organift  of  the  king's  chapel,  organift  in  private  to  his  majefty, 
and  organift  of  Weftminfter-abbey.  In  the  year  1664  he  was  licenfcd 
to  proceed  Doftor  in  mufic  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in  virtue  of 
a letter  from  the  king  in  his  behalf,  in  which  is  a recital  of  his 
merits  in  thefe  words,  * the  bearer  Chriftopher  Gibbons,  one  of  our 
* organifts  of  our  chappcll  royal,  hath  from  his  youth  ferved  our 

* royal 
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* royal  father  and  ourfelf,  and  hath  fo  well  improved  himfelf  in  mu- 

* fic,  as  well  in  our  judgment,  as  in  the  judgment  of  all  men  /killed 
« in  that  fcience,  as  that  he  may  worthily  receive  the  honour  and  de- 

* gree  of  Dottor  therein/  He  completed  his  degree  in  an  adt  cele- 
brated in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Oxford  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
July  in  the  year  abovementioned  *. 

Dr.  Chriftopher  Gibbons  was,  as  Dr.  Tudway  afferts,  more  cele- 
brated for  his  /kill  and  performance  on  the  organ  than  for  his  com- 
pofitions  j neverthelefs  there  are  many  anthems  of  his  extant,  though 
we  know  of  none  that  have  ever  been  printed.  Thofe  of  mofl  note 
are  * God  be  merciful  unto  us,’  Help  me  O Lord/  ‘ Lord  I am  not 

* high-minded/  and  * Teach  me  O Lord/  It  is  faid  that  he  had  a 
principal  hand  in  a book  entitled  Cantica  Sacra,  containing  Hymns 
and  Anthems  for  two  voices  to  the  organ,  both  Latin  and  Engli/h. 
Lond.  1674,  fol.  He  died  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Margaret,  Weftmin- 
fter,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  anno  1676  -j-. 

Albertus  Bryne  was  a fcholarof  John  Tomkins,  and  hisfucceffor 
as  organift  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  being  appointed  to  that  office  im- 
mediately upon  the  reftoration.  He  was  an  eminent  church-mufician, 
and  a compofer  of  fervices  and  anthems,  and  as  fuch  his  name  occurs 
in  Clifford’s  colledlion.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  was 
buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Wcftminfter-abbey,  but  there  is  no  inferip- 
tion  to  be  found  there  to  afeertain  precifely  the  time  of  his  death,  or 
the  place  of  his  interment. 

• Fafti  Oxon.  vol.  It.  col.  158. 

+ Wood  fays  that  Dr.  Chriftopher  Gibbons  was  mailer  of  the  finging-bovs  belonging 
to  Charles  the  Second's  chapel  ; but  in  this  he  feetns  to  be  miltaken.  By  the  Cheque- 
book it  appears  that  Capt.  Cook,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  office  at  the  reftoration, 
died  in  1672,  and  that  he  was  fuccecdcd  in  it  by  Humphrey.  It  farther  appears  by  a 
fuhfequent  entry  in  the  fame  book,  that  Humphrey  died  in  July  1674,  and  that  in  his 
place  as  mafter  of  the  children  came  Mr.  John  Blow.  Gibbons  died  in  1676,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Blow  held  the  place  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  in  1 708.  Far- 
ther, the  entry  of  Gibbons’s  death  in  the  Cheque-book,  ftyles  him  only  organift  of  the 
chapel  , from  all  which  it  muft  be  concluded  that  Gibbons  was  nescr  mafter  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  only  remaining  difficulty  arifes  from  the  infeription  on  Dr.  Blow’s  monu- 
ment, in  which  it  is  laid  that  he  was  a fcholar  of  Dr.  Chriftopher  Gibbons.  This  after- 
tion  may  cither  be  founded  on  the  miftaken  authority  of  Wood,  or  it  may  mean  that  be 
was  taught  the  principles  of  mufic  at  large,  or  the  pratTlice  of  the  organ  by  Dr.  Gibbons. 
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William  Child,  a native  of  Briftol,  was  educated  in  mufto 
under  Elway  Bevin,  organift  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  In  the 
year  1631,  being  then  of  Chrift  Church  college  Oxford,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  in  that  univerlity  ; and  in  1636  was  appointed 
one  of  the  organifts  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  John  Mundy,  and  foon  after  one  of  the  organifts  of  the 
royal  chapel  at  Whitehall.  After  the  reftoration  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  chanter  of  the  king’s  chapel,  and  became  of  the  private 
mufic  to  Charles  II.  In  1663  he  obtained  licence  to  proceed  Doc- 
tor in  his  faculty,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July  in  the  fame  year 

coru- 
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complcated  his  degree  at  an  adt  celebrated  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
Oxon.  Dr.  Child  died  in  the  year  1696,  having  attained  the  age  of 
ninety  years,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  place  of  organift  of  the  king’s 
chapel  by  Mr.  Francis  Piggot. 

His  works  are  ‘ Pfalms  of  three  voices,  &c.  with  a continual  bafs 
* either  for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo,  compofed  after  the  Italian  way,’ 
Lond.  1639.  Catches  and  Canons,  publifhed  in  Hilton’s  collection 
entitled  Catch  that  Catch  can.  Divine  Anthems  and  compofitions 
to  feveral  pieces  of  poetry,  fomeof  which  were  written  by  Dr.  Tho* 
mas  Pierce  of  Oxford.  Some  compofitions  of  two  parts,  printed  in 
a book  entitled  Court  Ayres,  mentioned  in  a preceding  page.  The 
above  engraving  is  taken  from  a whole  length  picture  of  him  now  in 
the  muftc-fchool  Oxon. 

He  compofed  many  fervices  and  anthems,  none  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  printed,  except  his  fervice  in  E with  the  lefier  third, 
and  that  famous  one  in  D with  the  greater  third,  and  three 
fine  anthems  j and  thofe  only  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedral  Mufic. 
His  flyle  was  in  general  fo  remarkably  natural  and  familiar  that 
it  fometimes  gave  offence  to  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was  to  fing  his 
compofitions.  Being  at  Windlor,  he  called  the  choir  to  a pra&ica 
of  a fervice  that  he  had  newly  compofed,  which  the  choirmen  found 
fo  eafy  in  the  performance,  that  they  made  a jcfl  of  it.  This  fadt  is 
faid  to  have  occafioned  his  compofing  his  famous  fervice  in  D#,  which 
in  fome  parts  of  it  is  remarkably  intricate  and  difficult*,  but  upon 
the  whole  is  delightfully  fine.  Playford,  in  the  preface  to  his  Intro- 
duction, edit.  1683,  fays  that  king  Charles  I.  often  appointed  the 
fervice  and  anthems  himfclf,  cfpecially  that  fharp  fervice  compofed 
by  Dr.  William  Child. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Child  is  celebrated  for  an  aft  of  beneficence 
that  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  one  in  his  flation  of  life:  It 
feems  that  he  was  fo  ill  paid  for  his  fervices  at  Windfor,  that  a long 
arrear  of  his  falary  had  incurred,  which  he  could  not  get  difeharged  : 
After  many  fruitlcfs  applications  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  he  told 
them  that  if  they  would  pay  him  the  fum  in  arrear  he  would  new 
pave  the  choir  of  their  chapel  for  them  : They  paid-him  his  money, 
and  the  doctor  performed  his  promife;  neither  they,  nor  the  knights 

* Dr.  Tudway  fays  that  from  this  circumftance  it  was  in  his  time  queltioned  whether 
Dr>  Child  was  really  the  author  of  it  s but  this  doubt  has  long  fub&dea. 

com- 
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companions  of  the  mod  noble  order  pf  the  garter  interpofing  to  pre- 
vent it ; or  fignifying  the  lead  inclination  to  (hare  with  a fervant  and 
dependant  of  theirs  in  the  honour  of  fo  munificent  an  ad. 

He  lies  interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor  : the  fol- 
lowing is  the  infcription  on  bis  gravedone. 

* Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Child,  dodor  in  malic,  and  one 
‘ of  the  organids  of  the  chapel  royal  at  Whitehall,  and  of  his  ma- 

• jedy’s  free  chapel  at  Windfor  65  years.  He  was  born  in  Bridol, 

* and  died  here  the  23d  of  March  1696-7  in  the  9 id  year  of  his  age. 
‘ He  paved  the  body  of  the  choir. 

* Go,  happy  foul,  and  in  the  (eats  above 

* Sing  endlefs  hymns  of  thy  great  Maker’s  love. 

* How  fit  in  heavenly  fongs  to  bear  thy  part* 

* Before  well  pradic'd  in  the  facred  art  j, 

* Whild  hearing  us,  fometimes  the  choire  divine* 

‘ Will  fore  defcend,  and  incur  confort  join  ; 

* So  much  the  mufick,  thou  to  us  had  given, 

* Has  made  our  earth  to  reprefent  their  heaven.’ 

He  gave  twenty  pounds  towards  building  the  town-hall  at  Wind- 
for, and  fifty  pounds  to  the  corporation,  to  be  difpofed  of  in  charit- 
able ufcs  at  their  diforetion. 

John  Banister  was  the  fon  of  one  of  that  low  clafs  of  muficians 
called  the  Waits,  of  the  pariih  of  St.  Giles  near  London  j but  hav> 
ing  been  taught  by  his  fother  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  he  became  in 
a (hort  time  foch  a proficient  on  the  violin,  that  by  king  Charles  II. 
he  was  fent  to.  France  for  improvement,  and  upon  his  return  was 
made  one  of  his  band  ; but  having  taken  occafion  to  tell  the  king 
that  the  Englifti  performers  on  that  indrument  were  foperior  to  thofe 
of  France,  he  was  difmiffed  from  his  fervice.  He  fet  to  mufic  the 
opera  of  Circe,  written  by  Dr.  D'avenant,  and  performed  in  the 
year  1676,  at  the  theatre  in  Dorfet  Garden;  as  alfo  fondry  fongs 
printed  in  the  collections  of  his  time.  He  died  on  the  third  day  of 
October,  1679,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cloider  of  Wedminder  abbey, 
as  appears  by  an- infcription  on  a marble  done  in  the  wall  of  (he.  wed 
ambulatory  thereof,  yet  remaining  legible.  He  left  a fon  of  both  his 
names,  a fine  performer  on  the  violin,  of  whom  an  account  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

Mat- 
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COMPOSER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HUS  MAJESTP 
CHA.II 

Fr>'tn  • r'f  fair  M S'-A***'*  * 

Matthew  Lock,  was  originally  a choriiler  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Exeter,  while  William  Wake  was  organift  there : He  was  afterward* 
a fcholar  of  Edward  Gibbons,  and  became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was 
employed  to  compofc  the  mufic  for  the  public  entry  of  king  Cha.  II. 
Although  bred  in  a cathedral,  he  feems  to  have  affedled  the  rtyle  of 
the  theatre,  and  to  have  taken  up  dramatic  mufic  where  Henry 
Lawes  left  it,  Downes  fays  he  compofed  the  mufic  to  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  as  altered  by  Sir  William  D'avenant:  Neverthelcfs  there 
are  extant  of  his  many  compofitions  that  are  evidence  of  his  great 
fkill  and  ingenuity  in  the  church  ftyle,  as  namely,  two  anthems  * Not 
« unto  us,  O Lord,’  and  ‘ Turn  thy  face  from  my  Gns and  one  for 
five  voices,  .in  Dr.  Boyce’s  colledtion,  « Lord  let  me  know  my  end.* 
Vol.  IV.  4 E He 
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He  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  a querulous  difpoGtion,  and  there* 
fore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  had  enemies.  Being  compofer 
In  ordinary  to  the  king,  he  compofed  for  the  chapel  a morning  fer- 
vicc,  in  which  the  prayer  after  each  of  the  ten  commandments  had  a 
’different  fetting ; this  was  deemed  an  inexcufable  innovation,  and  on 
thefirftday  of  April,  1666,  at  the  performance  of  it  before  the  king, 
the  fervice  met  with  fomc  obftruftion,  moft  probably  from  the  fingers. 

The  cenfures  which  this  fmail  deviation  from  the  ancient  pra&ice 
had  drawn  on  him,  and  the  difgrace  he  had  fuffered  in  the  attempt 
to  gratify  the  royal  ear  with  a compofition  that  muft  have  coft  him 
fome  fludy,  reduced  Lock  to  the  neceffity  of  publiffiing  the  whole 
fervice  j and  it  came  abroad  in  fcore,  printed  on  a Angle  flieet,  with 
the  following  vindication  of  it  and  its  author  by  way  of  preface. 

* Modern  Church  Mufick  pre-accufed,  ccnfured,  and  obftrult- 

* ed  in  its  performance  before  his  majefty  April  1,  1666.  Vin- 

* dicated  by  the  author  Matt.  Lock,  compofer  in  ordinary  to  his 

* majefty. 

• He  is  a (lender  obferver  of  humane  allion,  who  finds  not  pride 

* generally  accompanied  with  ignorance  and  malice,  what  habit  fo- 

* ever  it  wares.  In  my  cafe  zeal  was  its  vizor,  and  innovation  the 

* crime.  The  fall,  changing  the  cuftome  of  the  church,  by  vary- 

* ing  that  which  was  ever  lung  in  one  tune  ; and  occafioning  confu- 

* fion  in  the  fervice  by  its  ill  performance.  As  to  the  latter  part  of 

* the  charge,  I muft  confefs  I have  been  none  of  the  fortunateft  that 

* way  j but  whether  upon  defign  or  ignorance  of  fome  of  the  per* 

* formers  it  fo  happen’d,  I (hall  neither  examine  nor  judge,  (they 
‘ are  of  age  to  underftand  the  value  of  their  own  reputation,  and 

* whom  they  ferve)  : Nor  is  it  my  bufinefs  to  find  eyes,  ears,  or  ho- 

* nefty  to  any,  or  anfwer  for  other  men’s  faults : but,  that  fuch  de- 
' fells  (hould  take  their  rife  from  the  difficulty  or  novelty  of  the 

* compofition,  I utterly  deny  ; the  whole,  being  a kind  of  counter- 

* point,  and  no  one  change,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  what 

* naturally  flows  from,  and  returns  to  its  proper  center,  the  Kay.  And 

* for  the  former,  the  contrary  is  fo  notorioufly  manifeft,  that  all  re* 

* lating  to  the  church  know  that  that  part  of  the  liturgy  affigned  for 

* mufick,  was  never  but  varioufly  compos’d  by  all  that  undertook  it : 

* Witnefs  the  excellent  compofitions  of  Mr.  Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons, 

* (and  other,  their  and  our  co- temporaries)  on  theTc  Oeum,  Com- 

• mand- 
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* mandements,  Prcces,  Pfalms  Magnificat,  &c.  in  ufe  to  this  day, 

* both  in  his  majeftics  chappel,  and  the  cathedralls  in  this  nation. 

* And  to  fpeak  rationally,  (hould  it  be  othcrwife,  art  would  be  no 

* more  art,  compofers  ufelefs,  and  fciencc  pinion’d  for  deffruftion. 

* If  therefore,  in  imitation  of  them,  I have  according  to  art,  and  the 

* nature  of  the  words,  contrived  and  varied  this  little  compofition  $ 

* and,  as  to  the  true  manner  of  fpeaking,  conducted  it  in  the  mid-way 

* between  the  two  extremes  of  gravity  and  levity  j I hope  I may 

* without  oftentation  affirm  myfelf  guiltlefs,  and  return  the  crime 
‘ from  whence  it  came  : yEfop’s  maunger.  And  here  might  I fairly 

* take  notice  of  a thing  lately  crawl’d  into  the  world,  under  the  no- 

* tion  of  compofition,  which  in  the  height  of  its  performance  is  both 

* out  of  time,  out  of  tune,  and  yet  all  to  the  lame  tune,  had  I the 
‘ itch  of  retaliation  ; but  fincc  the  accufer  has  been  pleafed  to  paffe  a 

* publick  cenfure  on  the  tender  of  my  duty,  1 (hall  only  at  prefent 

* take  the  freedom  (though  it  was  never  intended  for  a publick  view) 

* in  this  manner  to  expofe  it ; that  all  capable  of  judging,  may  fee, 

* there’s  neither  herefie,  nor  fchifm,  nor  any  thing  of  difficulty  as 

* to  performance  either  in  the  matter  or  form  of  it.  Jn  fine,  this 

* vindication  offers  at  no  more,  than  denying  thofe  to  be  judges  in 

* fcicnce,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  principles.’ 

The  fingularity  of  this  fervice  confided  in  this,  that  whereas  it  had 
been  the  praflice  to  make  the  Preces  to  all  the  commandments  ex- 
cept the  laft,  in  the  fame  notes,  here  they  are  all  different ; in  other 
refpefts  there  is  nothing  lingular  in  the  compofition  : it  is  in  the  key 
of  F,  with  the  major  third,  and  all  counterpoint,  except  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  is  what  the  muiicians  term  Canto  figurato. 

About  the  year  1672  Lock  became  engaged  in  a controverfy  with 
one  Thomas  Salmon,  the  occafion  of  which  was  as  follows : this 
man  was  a mailer  of  arts  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  at  length 
reftor  of  Mcpfal)  in  Bcdfordffiire,  and  had  written  a book  en- 
titled * An  effjy  to  the  advancement  of  mufic,  by  calling  away  the 
‘ perplexity  of  different  cliff's,  and  uniting  all  forts  of  mufic,  lute, 

* viol,  violins,  organ,  harpfichord,  voice,  &c.  in  one  univerfal  cha- 

* rafter:’  in  which  he  fubffitutes  in  the  place  of  the  ufnal  cliffs,  the 
letters  B for  the  bafe,  M for  the  mean  or  middle  part,  and  Tr.  for 
the  treble,  propofing  thereby  to  facilitate  the  praftice  both  of  vocal 
and  iuffrumental  mufic. 

This 
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This  in  a general  view  of  it  is  the  defign  of  the  book,  but  with  the 
help  of  an  abridgment  of  it,  by  one  who  feems  to  have  taken  great 
pains  to  underdand  the  defign  of  the  author,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
a fummary  of  his  propofal  in  the  following  few  lines. 

* Mr.  Salmon  refledling  on  the  inconveniences  attending  the  ufeof 

* the  cliffs,  and  alfohow  ufeful  it  would  be  that  all  mufic  fhould  be 

* reduced  to  one  condant  cliff,  whereby  the  fame  writing  of  any 

* piece  of  mufick  would  equally  ferve  to  direct  the  voice  and  all  in* 

* druments  ; a thing  one  fhould  think  to  be  of  very  great  ufe  : he 
4 propofes  in  his  Effay  to  the  Advancement  of  Mufick,  what  he  calls 

* an  univerfal  charadler,  which  I fhall  explain  in  a few  words.  In 
4 the  fird  place  he  would  have  the  lowed  line  of  every  particular 
4 fydem  condantly  called  g,  and  the  other  lines  and  fpaces  to  be 

* named  according  to  the  order  of  the  feven  letters ; and  becaufe 
4 thefe  portions  of  the  letters  are  fuppofed  invariable,  therefore  he 
4 thinks  there  is  no  need  to  mark  any  of  them  ; but  then,  fecondly, 
4 that  the  relations  of  feveral  parts  of  a coropofmon  may  be  didin&ly 

* known,  he  marks  the  treble  with  the  letter  T at  the  beginning  of 

* the  fydem,  the  mean  with  M,  and  the  bafs.  with  B ; and  the  gs 

* that  are  on  the  lowed  line  of  each  of  thefe  fydems,  he  fuppofes  to 

* be  oftaves  to  each  other  in  order.  And  then  for  referring  thefe 

* fydems  to  their  correfponding  places  in  the  general  fydem,  the  tre- 

* ble  g,  which  determines  all  the  red,  mud  be  fuppofed  in  the  fame 
4 place  as  the  treble  cliff  of  the  common  method  j but  this  difference 

* is  remarkable,  that  tho’  the  g of  the  treble  and  bafs  fydems  arc 

* both  on  lines  in  the  general  fydem,  yet  the  mean  g,  which  is  on  a 
4 line  of  the  particular  fydem,  is  on  a fpace  in  the  general  one  * 
4 becaufe  in  the  progreffion  of  the  fcale,  tire  lame  letter,  as  g,  is 
4 alternately  upon  a line  and  a fpace ; therefore  the  mean  fydem 
4 is  not  a continuation  of  any  of  the  other  two,  fo  as  you  could  pro- 
4 cecd  in  order  out  of  the  one  into  the  other  by  degrees,  from  line  to 
4 fpace,  becaufe  the  g of  the  mean  is  here  on  a line,  which  is  necef- 
4 farily  upon  a fpace  in  the  fcale ; and  therefore  in  referring  the  mean 
4 fydem*to  its  proper  relative  place  in  the  fcale,  all  its  lines  corref- 
4 pond  to  fpaces  of  the  other,  and  contrarily ; but  there  is  no  mat- 

* ter  of  that  if  the  parts  be  fo  written  feparately,  as  their  relations 
4 be  didinftly  known,  and  the  pradlice  made  more  eafy  ; and  when 
4 we  would  reduce  them  all  to  one  general  fydem,  it  is  enough  we 

4 know 
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* know  that  the  lines  of  the  mean  part  muft  be  changed  into  fpaces, 

* and  its  fpaces  into  lines.  Thirdly,  if  the  notes  of  any  part  go 

* above  or  below  its  fyftem,  we  may  fet  them  as  formerly  on  fliort 
4 lines  drawn  on  purpofe : but  if  there  are  many  notes  together  above 

* or  below,  Mr.  Salmon  propofes  to  reduce  them  within  the  lyftem, 

‘ by  placing  them  on  the  lines  and  fpaces  of  the  fame  name,  and  pre- 

* fixing  the  name  of  the  odlave  to  which  they  belong.  To  under- 

* fland  this  better,  confider  he  has  chofen  three  diftindt  odtaves  fol- 

* lowing  one  another  ; and  bccaufe  one  odtave  needs  but  four  lines, 

* therefore  he  would  have  no  more  in  the  particular  fyftem  ; and 
4 then  each  of  the  three  particular  fyftems  exprefiing  a diftindt  oc- 
4 tave  of  the  fcale,  which  he  calls  the  proper  odtaves  of  thefc  feve- 
4 ral  parts,  if  the  fong  run  into  another  odtave  above  or  below,  it  is 

* plain  ; the  notes  that  are  out  of  the  odtave  peculiar  to  the  fyftem, 

* as  it  ftands  by  a general  rule  marked  T,  or  M,  or  B,  may  be  fet  on 
4 the  fame  lines  and  fpaces ; and  if  the  odtave  they  belong  to  be  dif- 
4 tindly  marked,  the  notes  may  be  very  eafily  found,  by  taking  them 
4 an  odtave  higher  or  lower  than  the  notes  of  the  fame  name  in  the 
4 proper  odtave  of  the  fyftem.  For  example,  if  the  treble  part  runs 

* into  the  middle  or  bafs  odtave,  we  prefix  to  thefe  notes  the  letter 
4 M or  B,  and  fet  them  on  the  fame  lines  and  fpaces,  for  all  the  three 

* fyftems  have  in  this  hypothefis  the  notes  of  the  fame  name  in  the 

* fame  correfpondent  places  j if  the  mean  run  into  the  treble  of  baft 
4 odtaves,  prefix  the  figns  T or  M.  And,  laftly,  bccaufe  the  parts  may 

* comprehend  more  than  three  odtaves,  therefore  the  treble  may  run 
4 higher  than  an  odtave,  and  the  bafs  lower  ; in  fuch  cafes  the  high- 

* er  odtave  for  the  treble  may  be  marked  T t,  and  the  lower  for  the 
‘ baft  B b.  But  if  any  body  thinks  there  be  any  confiderable  diffi— 

4 culty  in  this  method,  which  yet  I am  of  opinion  would  be  far  left 

* than  the  changing  of  cliffs  in  the  common  way,  the  notes  may  be 

* continued  upward  and  downward  upon  new  lines  and  fpaces,  occa-> 

* fionally  drawn  in  tlve  ordinary  manner.  And  tho’  there  may  be 

* many  notes  far  out  of  the  fyftem  above  or  below,  yet  what  is  the 
4 inconveniency  of  this  ? Is  the  reducing  the  notes  within  5 lines, 
4 and  laving  a little  paper,  an  adequate  reward  for  the  trouble  and 
4 time  fpent  in  learning  to  perform  readily  from  different  cliffs  ? 

* As  to  the  treble  and  bafs,  the  alteration  by  this  new  method  is 

* very  fmail ; for  in  the  common  pofition  of  the  baft-cliff  the  lowed 
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‘ line  is  already  g,  and  for  the  treble  it  is  but  removing  the  g from 
‘ the  fecond  line,  its  ordinary  pofition,  to  the  firfl  line  ; the  greatefl 

* innovation  is  in  the  parts  that  are  fet  with  the  c cliff.’ 

Thefe  are  the  fentimcnts  of  Malcolm  touching  Salmon’s  propofal 
for  rejecting  the  cliffs  from  the  fcala  of  mufic;  but  it  muft  be  pre- 
fumed that  he  had  never  perufcd  the  arguments  of  Lock  and  Play- 
ford  againfl  it,  in  which  it  is  demonflrated  to  be  impracticable. 

Salmon’s  book,  for  what  rcafon  it  is  hard  to  guefs,  was  not  pub- 
lilhed  by  the  author  himfclf,  but  by  John  Birchenlha,  a noted  mufi- 
cian  in  his  time,  who  recommends  it  in  a preface  of  his  own  writing. 
If  Salmon  had  underflood  more  of  mufic  than  it  appears  he  did,  he 
never  would  have  thought  the  knowledge  of  the  cliffs  fo  difficult  to 
attain,  nor  would  he  have  attempted,  by  the  eflabliffiment  of  a new 
and  univerfal  character,  to  have  rendered  unintelligible  to  fuccceding 
generations  the  many  ineflimable  compofitions  extant  in  his  time; 
notwithflanding  this,  there  is  in  his  manner  of  writing  fuch  an 
air  of  pertnefs  and  felf-fufficiency,  as  was  enough  to  provoke  a 
man  of  Lock's  temper ; and  accordingly  he  publifhed  in  the  fame 
year  a book  entitled  Obfcrvations  upon  a late  book  entitled  an  Effay, 
&c.  which,  as  Wood  fays,  lying  dead  upon  the  bookfeller’s  hands, 
had  another  title  prefixed  to  it,  viz.  * The  prefent  practice  of  mufic 
‘ vindicated  againfl  the  exceptions  and  new  way  of  attaining  mufic, 

* lately  publifhed  by  Tho.  Salmon,’  to  which,  continues  Wood,  was 

* added  a very  fcurrilous,  abufivc,  and  buffooning  thing  entitled  Duel- 

* lum  Muficum,  written  by  John  Phillips,  and  a letter  from  John 

* Playford  to  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon,  by  way  of  confutation  of  his 

* Effay,  &c.’  Lond.  1673,  8vo  *. 

As  to  the  obfcrvations  of  Lock,  abovementioned  to  have  lain  dead 
on  the  bookfeller’s  hands,  the  book  is  now  grown  fofcarcc,  that  after 
twenty  years  enquiry  not  one  copy  has  been  to  be  found  : Ncverthe- 
lefs  the  merits  of  this  controverfy  may  be  judged  of  from  Lock's 
Prefent  PraClice  of  Mufic  vindicated,  and  Playford’s  letter  at  the  end 
of  it,  in  both  which  it  is  demonflrated  that  Salmon's  feheme  would 
introduce  more  difficulties  in  mufic  than  it  would  remove ; and  that 
in  fome  inflances  it  cannot  poflibly  be  applied  to  praClice.  And  as 
to  Wood’s  cenfure  of  the  Obfcrvations  that  they  are  fcurrilous  and 
abufive,  it  may  be  faid  that  if  they  are  more  fcurrilous  and  abufive 
than  the  anfwef  to  it,  entitled  ‘ A Vindication  of  an  Effay  to  the  ad- 

• vancement 

• Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  col.  1075. 
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4 vancemcnt  of  mufick  from  Mr,  Lock’s  obfervations/  it  muft  in 
truth  be  a great  curiofity  *. 

Wood  is  greatly  miftaken  in  the  account  by  him  given  of  this  dis- 
pute i for  the  obfervations  of  Lock  on  Salmon's  book,  and  The  pre- 
fent  Practice  of  Mufic  vindicated,  by  the  fame  author,  with  the 

* Salmon  was  al fo  the  author  of  a treatife  entitled  4 A propofal  to  perform  Mufick  in 

* perfeft  and  mathematical  Proportions,’  Lend.  410  1688,  divided  into  three  chapters. 

In  Chap.  I.  the  author,  after  lamenting  4 that  fatal  period  when  the  North  fwarmed  with 

* barbarous  multitudes,  who  came  down  like  a mighty  torrent,  and  fubdued  the  beft  na- 
4 tions  of  the  world,  which  were  forced  to  become  rude  and  illiterate,  bccaufc  their  new 
4 matters  and  inhabitants  were  fuch/  obferves  that  amidft  thefe  calamities  it  is  no  won- 
4 der  that  mufic  perifhed.'  AH  learning,  fays  he,  ( lay  in  the  duft,  cfpccially  that  which  was 

* proper  in  the  times  of  peace.*  But  he  tells  us  * that  this  darknefs  was  not  perpetual,  for 

* that  the  ages  at  laft  cleared  uprand  from  the  ruins  of  antiquity  brought  forth  fomc  broken 

* pieces,  which  were  by  degrees  fet  together,  ami  by  this  time  of  day  are  arrived  near  their 
4 ancient  glory.  Guido  has  been  refining  above  fix  hundred  years.* 

He  then,  in  a ftyle  equally  vulgar  and  afTe&ed  with  the  patTiige  above  cited,  felicitate* 
the  world  on  the  publication  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  on  mufic  by  Meibomius,  and 
of  Ptolemy  by  Dr.  Wallis;  and  alfo  of  thofe  two  fragments  of  ancient  Greek  mufic  pub- 
liflied  with  Chilmcad’s  notes,  at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Aratus. 

Chap.  II.  contains  fomc  few- obfervations  on  the  pra&ice  of  mufic  in  the  author’s  time, 
with  a remark  that  for  the  laft  twenty  years  before  the  time  of  writing  his  book,  the  inter- 
nal confutation  of  the  o&avc  had  been  twofold,  that  is  to  fay,  cither  with  a greater  third, 
fixth,  and  feventh,  ora  Idler  third,  fixth,  and  feventh  ; which  progrclfions  fevcrally  con- 
flitute  the  flat  and  fharp  keys,  of  the  one  whereof  he  makes  that  ot  A to  be  the  prototype, 
as  that  of  C is  the  other. 

Chap  III.  contains  an  account  of  his  tables  of  proportion.  It  feems  that  the  divifions 
thercin.containcd  are  adapted  to  the  pradliee  of  the  viol ; for  he  gives  his  reader  the  choirc 
of  any  one  of  fcveral  firings  for  the  two  divifions  of  the  c£lave  recommended  by  him.  The 
whole  of  his  profofal  terminates  in  a contrivance  of  changeable  finger  boards,  differently 
fretted  according  to  the  key,  by  means  whereof  thofe  diflonances,  which  in  fome  keys  arife 
and  are  difcoverable  in  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  when  perfe&ly  tuned,  are  palliated. 

It  is  difficult  to  difeover  in  what  fenfe  proportions  thusadjufted  can  be  termed  mathema- 
tical. All  men  know  that  ic  has  been  the  labour  of  mathematicians  for  many  ages  toef- 
fe&  an  equal  divifion  of  the  o&avc,  and  that  all  their  endeavours  for  that  purpofc  have 
been  baffled  by  that  furd  quantity  which  has  remained  in  every  mode  of  divifion  that  the 
wit  of  man  has  hitherto  fuggefted,  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  no  proportions  final- 
ly mathematical  can  be  found  by  which  a divifion,  fuch  as  the  author  pretends  to  have 
difeovered,  can  be  effc£lcd. 

After  all,  this  propofal  is  not  mathematical,  but  fimplv  pra&ical ; and  as  all  the  ir.ron- 
vcniences  that  this  author  propofes  to  remove  by  the  ufe  of  changeable  finger-board*  for 
the  viol,  arife  from  the  frets,  fo  by  the  removal  of  the  frets  the  inconveniences  arc  re- 
moved : and  we  find  by  experience  that  perfons  having  a good  car,  and  nature  only  for 
their  guide,  do  in  ail  cafes  divide  the  o&ave  moft  accurately. 

At  the  end  of  the  propofal  is  a letter  of  Dr.  Wallis  to  the  author,  approving  in  general 
ofhisdcfign,  but  attended  with  fomc  fuch  flirewd  remarks  on  it,  as  tend  to  fhew  that  Sal- 
mon was  tar  from  equal  to  the  talk  he  had  undertaken.  At  the  c'ofe  of  the  remarks  is  a 
very  curious  paflage,  containing  an  aflertion  of  Dr.  Wallis,  that  there  are  manifeft  places 
in  Ptolemy  that  the  frets,  X*,  of  the  ancients  were  moveable,  not  in  tuning  only, 
but  even  in  playing,  which  is  a ftrong  argument  againft  the  opinion  that  in  the  ancient 
inodes  the  tones  and  femitones  followed  in  fucceflion  as  they  arife  in  the  fcale,  and  that 
of  feven  modes  or  keys,  five  are  loft  ; fo  that  only  two,  viz.  A and  C,  arc  remaining. 
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Mention  has  been  made  in  a preceding  page  of  the  intro- 
du&ion  of  the  opera  into  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  opera  of 
Pfyche,  written  by  Shadwcll,  and  compofed  by  Lock  j this  enter- 
tainment feems  to  have  been  well  received  by  the  public,  for  in 
1675  he  publiftied  it  in  fcore,  together  with  the  mulic  in  the  Tem- 
peft,  before  mentioned,  with  a preface  in  his  ufual  flyle,  and  a de- 
dication to  James  duke  of  Monmouth. 

It  appears  by  Lock’s  preface  that  the  inftrumental  mulic,  before 
and  between  the  a<Rs,  of  Pfyche,  was  compofed  by  Sig.  Giovanni 
Baptifta  Draghi,  a mufician  in  the  fervicc  of  queen  Catherine,  and 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  next  fucceeding  article. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  Lock  for  the  firft  rules  ever  publilhed  in 
this  kingdom  on  the  fubjeft  of  continued  or  thorough-bafs ; a col- 
leftion  of  thefe  he  has  given  to  the  world  in  a book  entitled  Melo- 
tbcfia,  Lond.  oblong  quarto,  1673.  It  is  dedicated  to  Roger  L’Ef- 
trange,  Efq.  afterwards  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  a man  eminently  (kil- 
led in  mulic,  and  an  encourager  of  its  profcfibrs ; and  contains,  befides 
the  rules,  fome  lefibns  for  the  harpfichord  and  organ  by  himfclf  and 
other  mafters.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a colledtton  of  airs  entitled 
A little  Confort  of  three  parts  for  Viols  or  Violins,  printed  in  1657, 
and  of  the  mufic  to  fundry  fongs  printed  in  the  Treafury  of  Mufic, 
the  Theater  of  Mufic,  and  other  colledtions  of  fongs.  in  the  latter 
of  thefe  is  a dialogue,  * When  death  (hall  part  us  from  thefe  kids,’ 
which  he  fet  to  mufic,  and,  together  with  Dr.  Blow’s  * Go  perjured 
‘ man,’  was  ranked  among  the  beft  vocal  compofitions  of  the  time. 

Lock  was  very  intimate  with  Silas  Taylor,  the  author  of  a Hifloty  ■ 
of  Gavelkind,  who  himfelf  was  a good  mufician  *,  as  alfo  an  anti- 
quary. Their  acquaintance  commenced  through  Lock’s  wife,  who 
was  of  the  fame  county  with  Taylor,  viz.  Hereford  : her  maiden 
name  was  Gamons.  It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  at  the  time  when  he 
compofed  his  morning  fervice  he  was  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  confe- 
qucntly  a proteftant ; but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  over  to  the  Re- 
nt ifh  communion,  and  became  organift  to  queen  Catherine  of  Portu- 
gal, the  confort  of  Charles  II.  and  that  he  died  a papill  in  1677  -j-. 

* An  anthem  of  his,  ‘ Cod  is  our  hope  and  ftrength,’  is  well  known  among  the  church 
ntuficians. 

t It  is  probable  that  his  relider.ee  was  at  Somcrfet-houfe,  the  palace  of  the  queen  dowa- 
ger, for  his  bff  publication  is  dated  from  his  lodgings  in  the  Suaud. 
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Giovanni  Battista  Dragiii  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  was 
probably  a brother  of  Antonio  Draghi,  maeftro  di  cappclla  at  Vienna, 
and  of  Carlo  Draghi,  organift  to  the  emperor  Leopold.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  one  of  thofc  muficians  who  came  into  England 
with  Mary  d’Eftc,  princefs  of  Modena,  the  confort  of  James  II. 
He  was  a very  fine  performer  on  the  harpfichord,  and  compofcd  and 
publiflied  in  England  left'ons  for  that  inftrument.  He  joined  with 
Lock  in  compofing  the  mnfic  to  the  opera  of  Pfyche,  and  upon  his 
deceafe  in  1677,  fucceedcd  him  in  the  place  of  organift  to  the  queen  *. 

Although  Draghi  was  an  Italian,  and  there  are  many  competi- 
tions of  his  extant,  particularly  a Madrigal  among  the  Harleian  ma- 
nuferipts  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  * Qual  fpaventofa  Troraba,’  which 
are  altogether  in  the  Italian  ftyle,  he  feems  during  his  long  refidence 
in  this  country,  to  have,  to  a remarkable  degree,  aflimilated  his  ftyle 
to  that  of  the  old  Englilh  matters,  as  appears  by  an  anthem  of  his, 
* This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made,’  and  more  evidently  in 
fundry  old  ballad  airs  and  dance-tunes  compofed  by  him,  the  melo- 
dies whereof  are  Angularly  excellent. 

During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Draghi  feemed  to 


* The  queen  was  permitted  the  exercife  of  her  own  religion  j and  it  is  probable  that 
in  fome  part  of  'Whitehall  fhc  might  have  a chapel,  in  which  mafs  was  celebrated,  with 
an  organ,  and  fomething  like  a choir.  This  is  certain,  that  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  (he  went  to  refidc  at  the  palace  of  Somcrfct-houfe,  (lie  had  an  ccclefiallical 
cftablifhmcnt,  which  included  in  it  an  organid  and  three  chapel-boys,  as  appears  by  the 
following  lid  in  Chambcrlaync’a  prefent  State  of  England,  printed  in  1694. 

Lord  Almoner,  Cardinal  Howard  of  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Paulo  de  Almcyda,?  Ajmoncri_ 

Mr.  Emanuel  Diaz  J 

Confeflor,  Father  Chridopber  dc  Rozario. 

Father  Huddledone,  1 ...  , . 

Father  Michael  Ferreyra,  J iln!‘ 

Three  Portugal  Francifcan  Friars,  called  Arrabidoes, 

And  a lay  brother. 

Mr.  James  Martin,  7 

Mr.  Nicholas  Kennedy,  > Chapel-boys. 

Mr.  William  Hollyman,  J 

Mr.  John  Baptida  Draghi,  Organid. 

Mr.  Timothy  de  Faria,  1 
Mr  James  Head,  iVirgers. 

Mr.  Anthony  Fernandez,  J 

Queen  Catherine’s  chapel  at  Somerfet-houfc  was  remaining  till  the  year  1733,  when  it 
was  dedroyed  to  make  room  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  came  over  to  marry  the 
Princefs  Anne.  A gentleman,  who  remembers  it,  fays  that  adjoining  to  it  was  a bed- 
chamber, with  a fmall  window,  conttived  that  the  queen  when  in  bed  might  fee  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Hud. 
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be  a favourite  court  muGeian.  Mr.  Wanley,  a faithful  relatcr  of 
fafts,  and  who,  being  a mufical  man,  might  podibly  have  been  per* 
tonally  acquainted  with  him,  fays  that  Draghi  was  mufic-marter  to 
our  mod  excellent  queen  Anne  * 5 meaning,  it  is  prefumed,  that  the 
queen,  when  young,  and  of  a fuitable  age,  had  been  taught  mufic 
by  this  perfon,  as  was  probably  her  After  the  princefs  Mary. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  compofcd  the  mu  fie  to  an' 
opera  written  by  D’Urfey,  The  Wonders  in  the  Sun,  or  the  Kingdom 
of  Birds  j this  whimfical  drama  was  performed  at  the  Queen’s  thea- 
tre in  the  Hay-market,  in  the  month  of  July,  1706.  It  is  faid  that 
the  fongs  in  this  opera,  of  which  there  are  a great  number,  were 
written  by  fcveral  of  the  mod  eminent  wits  of  the  age,  who  lent  the. 
author  their  affiftance ; and  it  is  probable  that  for  this  reafon  he  de- 
dicated it  to  the  Kit  Cat  club.  Among  others  that  feem  to  be  the 
produ&ion  of  a genius  fuperior  to  D’Urfey,  is  that  excellent  fong 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Dame  of  Honour.  This  fong  was  fet  by 
Draghi,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  moft  to  be  admired,  the 
fong  for  the  fentiments,  or  the  air  for  the  fweetnefs  of  its  melody  : 
There  are  alfo  in  it  the  famous  tune  called  the  Old  Cebcll  ; as  alfo 
another  very  fine  one  to  the  words  * In  the  fields  when  froft  and- 
* fnow  and,  laftly,  a tune,  which  fome  years  after  the  exhibition 
of  the  opera  became  a country-dance,  and  in  the  printed  colletftions 
of  country-dance  tunes  is  called  the  Czar. 

Downes  the  prompter  fays  of  this  opera  that  the  fingers  in  it  were 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Laroon,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Hudfon  and  others,  and 
the  dancers,  Monf.  Dc  Bargues,  Monf.  L’Abbe's  brother,  Mr.  Fair- 
bank,  Mr.  Elford  and  others ; and  that  it  lafted  only  fix  days,  not 
anfwering  half  the  expence  of  it. 


* Queen  Anne  played  on  the  harpfichord.  She  had  a fpinnet,  the  loudcfl  and  per- 
haps the  fineft  that  ever  was  heard,  of  which  fhc  was  very  fond.  She  gave  directions 
that  at  her  decrafe  this  inflrumcnt  flrottld  go  to  the  mailer  of  the  children  of  the  chapel 
royal  for  the  time  being,  and  defeend  to  his  fucccfTors  in  office  : accordingly  it  went  fir  It 
to  Dr.  Croft,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Nares,  mafler  of  the  children  of  the  royal 
chapel. 

f Mr.  Richard  Elford  was  educated  in  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  and  was  afterwards  of  the 
choir  at  Durham,  but  coming  to  London,  he  became  a finger  on  the  (tage.  His  perfon 
being,  as  Dr.  Tudway  relates,  aukwardand  clumfy,  and  hisaftion  difguiling.  he  quitted  the 
theatre,  and  was  admitted  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  to  the  placts  of  a lay-vicar 
in  bt.  Paul’s  cathedral  and  Wellminfier  abbey.  His  voice  was  a fine  countertenor.  As 
a gentleman  of  the  chapel  he  had  an  addition  of  an  hundred  pounds  a year  to  his  falary. 
Mr.  Weldon’s  fix  Solo  Anthems,  publiffied  with  the  title  of  Divine  Harmony,  were  com- 
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Wc  meet  in  the  printed  collections  many  fongs  with  the  name  Sig- 
nor Baptift  to  them  ; this  fubfeription  means  uniformly  Baptift 
•Draghi,  and  not  Baptifl  Lully,  as  fornc  have  fuppoled. 

Pelham  Humphrey  was  one  of  the  firft  let  of  children  after  the 
reftoration,  and  educated,  together  with  Blow  and  Wife,  under  Capt. 
Cook.  He  was  admitted  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  Jan.  23,  1666, 
and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  greatly  in  the  compofition  of  anthems, 
ns  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  matter,  who,  it  is  confidently  afterted, 
died  of  difeontent  at  feeing  paid  to  him  that  applaufe  which  was  but 
due  to  his  merit*.  Cook  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  1672, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  fame  month  Humphrey  was  appointed 
mailer  of  the  children  in  his  room.  This  honourable  ftation  he  held 
but  a (hort  time,  for  he  died  at  Windfor  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  J uly, 
1674,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  fucceeded  as 
mailer  of  the  children  by  his  condifciple  Blow.  He  lies  interred  in 
the  call  ambulatory,  reaching  from  north  to  fouth  of  the  cloilter  of 
Wellminller  abbey.  On  his  grave-llone  was  the  following  infeription, 
but  it  is  now  effaced  : 

HERE  LIETH  INTERRED  THE  BODY  OF 
PELHAM  HUMPHREY, 

WHO  DIED  THE  XtVTH  OF  JULY,  ANN.  DOM.  MDCLXXIV, 

AND  IN  THE  XXVI1TH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

In  Dr.  Boyce’s  Collection  of  Cathedral  Mufic  are  two  very  fine  an- 
thems of  Humphrey,  * O Lord  my  God,'  and  * Have  mercy  upon 

* me.’  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Blow  and  Dr.  Turner  he  compofed 
the  anthem  ‘ 1 will  alway  give  thanks.’  He  alfo  compofed  tunes  to 
many  of  the  fongs  in  the  Theater  of  Mufic,  the  Trcafury  of  Mufic, 
and  other  collections  in  his  time,  particularly  that  to  the  fong  ‘ When 

* Aurelia  fir  11  I courted,’  which  was  the  favourite  of  thofe  times ; 
and  another  to  a fong  faid  to  have  been  written  by  king  Charles  IF. 

* I pafs  all  my  hours  in  an  old  lhady  grove,’  printed  with  the  mufic 
in  the  appendix  to  this  work. 

pofed  on  purpofe  for  him  : ami  in  the  preface  the  author  celebrates  Mr.  El  ford  for  his  line 
performance  of  them.  He  had  a brother,  alfo  a finger,  who  by  the  intereft  ol  Dean  Swift 
was  preferred  to  a place  in  one  of  the  cathedrals  in  Dublin. 

* Captain  Henry  Cook  was  made  mafter  of  the  children  at  the  reftoration.  He  was 
cftccmcd  the  bed  mufician  of  his  time  to  fing  to  the  lute,  till  Pelham  Humphries  came  up, 
after  which  he  died  with  difeontent.  Alhmoican  MS.  art.  Cook. 
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Pietro  Reggio,  a native  of  Genoa,  was  of  the  private  mufic  to 
Chriflina  queen  of  Sueden,  and  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his  per- 
formance on  the  lute*.  Upon  the  queen’s  relignation  of  the  crown 
he  came  to  England,  and  choofing  Oxford  for  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  in  the  year  1677  publiihed  there  a little  tradt  entitled  4 A trea- 
' tife  to  ting  well  any  Song  whatfoever.’  He  alfo  fet  to  mufic  for  a 
lingle  voice,  with  a thorough- bafs,  thofe  love-verfes  of  Cowley  called 
the  Miftrefs. 

After  fome  years  refidence  in  Oxford,  he  removed  to  London,  and 
died  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  July,  1685.  The  following  infeription  to  his  memory  was 
remaining  till  about  the  year  1735,  when  the  church  was  pulled 
down  in  order  to  be  rebuilt. 

PETRUS  REGGIO 

CUJUS  CORPUS  EX  ADVERSO  JACF.T 
NATUS  GENUA  DIVINAM  MUSIC/E 
SCIENTIAM  A CLARISSIMIS  IN  SU  A 
PATRIA  ATQUE  A DEO  IN  TOTO 
ORBE  MAGISTRIS  EXCULTAM 
AB  IPSO  ULTERIUS  ORNATAM 
EX  ITALIA  ET  COELO  DICERES  TRANSALPES 
IN  HISPANIAM  GERMANIA M 
SUECIAM  ET  GALLIAM 
DEINDE  IN  ANGLIAM  TRANSTULIT 
POSTREMO  AT  COELESTES  CHOROS 
SECUM  EVEXIT 
DIE  XXIII  JULII  MDCLXXXV. 

Michael  Wise,  a mod  fweet  and  elegant  compofer,  was  born 
in  Wiltfiiire  ; was  one  of  the  firft  fet  of  children  of  the  royal  chapel 
after  the  reftoration  : he  became  organift  and  mailer  of  the  chorifters 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salilbury  in  1668  j and  on  the  fixth  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1675,  was  appointed  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal  in  the 
room  of  Raphael  Courtcville  deceafed.  On  the  twenty- feventh  of 
January,  1686,  he  was  preferred  to  be  almoner  and  mailer  of  the 

* Whiteloclc,  when  embaflador  at  Stockholm,  heard  him  fing  and  accompany  himfeif 
on  the  Theorbo,  with  great  applaufe.  Aihmolcan  MS. 
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chorifters  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  much  favoured  by  Charles  II.  and 
being  appointed  to  attend  him  in  a progrefs  which  he  once  made* 
claimed,  as  the  king’s  organid  pro  tempore,  to  play  the  organ  at 
whatfoever  church  the  king  Hopped  at : it  is  faid  that  at  one  church 
he  prefumed  to  begin  his  voluntary  before  the  preacher  had  finifhed 
his  fermon  j a very  unwarrantable  and  indecent  exertion  of  his  right* 
how  well  foever  founded.  It  is  poiTible  that  fome  fuch  indifcrete  be- 
haviour as  this  might  draw  on  him  the  king’s  difpleafure;  for  upon 
his  deceafe  he  was  under  a fufpenfion,  and  at  the  coronation  of 
James  II.  Edward  Morton  officiated  in  his  room. 

He  compofed  fcveral  very  fine  anthems,  namely,  * Awake  up  my 

* glory,’  * Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,’  * Awake,  put  on  thy 

* ftrength,’  and  fome  others.  He  alfo  compofed  that  well  known  two 
part  fong  * Old  Chiron  thus  preached  to  his  pupil  Achilles,’  and 
fome  Catches,  printed  in  the  Mufical  Companion,  which  are  excel- 
lent in  their  kind.  He  was  a man  of  great  pleafantry,  but  ended 
his  days  unfortunately  j for  being  with  his  wife  at  Salifbury  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,  1 687,  fome  words  arofe  between  him  and  her, 
upon  which  he  went  out  of  the  houfe  in  a paffion,  and,  it  being  to- 
wards midnight,  he  was  (lopped  by  the  watch,  with  whom  he  be- 
gan a quarrel,  in  which  he  received  a blow  on  the  head  with  a bill* 
which  fradtured  his  fkull  and  killed  him. 

The  advantages  were  very  great  which  mufic  derived  from  the  flu- 
dies  of  thefe  men  : they  improved  and  refined  upon  the  old  church- 
Hylc,  and  formed  a new  one,  which  was  at  once  both  elegant  and 
folemn;  and  from  the  many  excellent  compofitions  of  the  muficiana 
of  king  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  now  extant,  it  may  be  queflion- 
ed  whether  the  principles  of  harmony,  or  the  fcience  of  pradl  ical  com- 
pofition  were  ever  better  undeeftood  than  in  his  time  j the  compo- 
fers  for  the  church  appearing  to  have  been  pofiefled  of  every  degree  of 
knowledge  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  the  art.  Other  improve- 
ments, it  is  true,  lay  behind,  but  'thefe  regarded  the  philofophy  of 
found  in  general,  and  in  the  divifion  of  the  fcience  of  phyfics  are  com- 
prehended under  the  term  Phonics. 

The  full,  at  leaf!  among  modern  philofophers,  that  have  treat- 
ed on  the  generation  and  propagation  of  found,  is  Lord  Verulam, 
who  in  his  Natural  Hiflory,  Century  II.  has  given  a great  va- 
riety of  very  curious  experiments  touching  mufic  in  general,  and  in 
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particular  touching  the  nullity  and  entity  of  founds.  II.  The  pro- 
dudtion,  confervation,  and  dilation  of  founds.  III.  The  .magnitude 
and  exility  and  damps  of  founds.  IV.  Of  the  loudncfs  or  foftnefs  of 
founds,  and  their  carriage  at  longer  or  Ihortcr  diftancc.  V.  Touch- 
ing the  communication  of  founds.  See. 

The  Royal  Society,  which  was  inftituted  at  London  immediately 
after  the  reftoration,  for  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge, 
feems  to  have  profecuted  this  branch  of  it  with  no  fmall  degree  of  ar- 
dour, as  appears  by  a great  variety  of  papers  on  the  fubjedt  of  found, 
its  nature,  properties,  and  afTedtions,  from  time  to  time  publithed  in 
the  PhilofophicalTranfadtions.  Betides  which  there  are  extant  a great 
variety  of  tradis  on  this  fubjedl,  written  by  the  members  of  that  fo- 
ciety,  and  publilhed  feparatelyj  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguithed  of 
which  are,  A Philofophical  Eflay  on  Mufic,  publilhed  in  quarto, 
1677,  without  the  name  of  the  author,  but  which  it  is  certain  was 
written  by  Sir  Francis  North,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  *.  A 
tranflation  of  Des  Cartes  De  Mufica  by  a perfon  of  honour,  Henry 
Lord  Brouncker,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  learned  note* 
by  the  tranflator.  An  Introductory  EBay  to  the  DoCtrine  of  Sound, 
containing  fome  propofals  for  the  improvement  of  Acoufticks,  by 
Narciflus,  bilhop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  j and  A Difcourfe  on  the  na- 
tural Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  by  William  Holder,  D.  D. 
London,  odtavo,  1694. 

A (hort  abftraCt  from  two  of  the  difeourfes  abovementioned  will 
fuffice  to  Ihew  the  nature  and  tendency  of  each.  Of  the  others  men- 
tion has  already  been  made  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

The  general  purport  of  the  treatife  written  by  Sir  Francis  North  is 
as  follows. 

It  begins  with  an  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  founds : in  order  there- 
to the  author  Bates  thofe  pheenomena  of  found,  which  he  thinks  moft 
confiderable,  as  firft,  that  it  may  be  produced  in  the  Toricellian  va- 
cuity. 2.  That  it  caufes  motion  in  folid  bodies.  3.  That  it  is  di- 
miniflied  by  the  interpofition  of  folid  bodies;  and  4.  If  the  bodies 
interpofed  are  very  thick,  its  paflage  is  wholly  obftrudted.  5.  That 
it  feems  to  come  to  the  ear  in  ftrait  lines,  when  the  objedt  is  fo  fituat- 

• This  Is  exprefsly  aflerted  in  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  North,  written  by  his  bro- 
ther the  Hon.  Roger  North,  Efq.  page  397. 
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cd  that  it  cannot  come  in  ftrait  lines  to  the  car.  6.  That  when  there 
is  a wind,  the  fphere  is  enlarged  on  that  part  on  which  the  wind 
blows,  and  diminifhed  on  the  contrary  part.  8.  That  it  arrives  not 
to  the  ear  in  an  inftant,  but  confiderably  flower  than  fight.  9.  That 
it  comes  as  quick  againft  the  wind  as  with  it,  though  not  fo  loud,  nor 
fo  far. 

Hence  he  raifes  the  following  hypothefis  j he  fuppofes  the  air  we 
breathe  in  to  be  a mixture  of  divers  minute  bodies,  of  different  forts 
and  fixes,  though  all  of  them  are  fo  fmall  as  toefcape  our  fenfes  : the 
grofier  of  them  he  makes  claftical,  and  to  be  refitted  by  folid  bodies, 
altogether  impervious  to  them  : the  fmaller  parts  he  fuppofes  to  pafs  . 
through  folid  bodies,  though  not  with  that  cafe  ; but  that  upon  a 
fudden  and  violent  ftartof  them  they  fhock  the  parts  of  folid  bodies 
that  ftand  in  their  way,  and  alfothe  grofl’er  parts  of  the  air.  Laftlv, 
he  fuppofes  there  may  be  another  degree  of  mod  fubtle  ethereal  parts, 
with  which  the  interftices  of  thefe  and  all  other  bodies  are  replete  ; 
which  find  a free  paflage  every  where,  and  are  capable  of  no  com- 
preflion,  and  confequently  are  the  medium  and  caufc  of  the  imme- 
diate communication  of  found. 

Now  of  thefe  three  he  efteems  the  middle  fort  to  be  the  medium 
and  caufe  of  found ; and  fuppofes  that  at  any  time  when  the  grofler  air 
is  driven  off  any  fpace,  and  leaves  it  to  be  pofiefled  by  thefe  and  other 
more  fubtile  bodies,  and  returns  by  its  elafticity  to  its  former  place, 
then  are  thefe  parts  extruded  with  violence,  as  from  the  centre  of 
that  fpace,  and  communicate  their  motion  as  far  as  the  found  is 
heard : or  that  where  any  folid  body  is  moved  with  a fudden  and  violent 
motion,  thefe  parts  mutt  be  affedted  thereby;  for  as  thefe  parts  are 
fo  much  refitted  by  folid  bodies  as  to  fhock  them,  fo  on  the  contrary 
they  mutt  needs  be  moved  by  a fudden  fiarting  of  folid  bodies. 

So  that,  according  to  him,  found  may  be  caufed  by  the  trembling 
of  folid  bodies,  without  the  prefence  of  grofs  air;  and  alfo  by  the 
reftitution  of  grofs  air,  when  it  has  been  divided  by  any  fudden  force, 
as  by  the  end  of  a whip,  having  all  the  motion  of  a whip  contradled 
in  it,  and  by  a fudden  turn  throwing  off  the  air;  or  by  accenfion,  as 
in  thunder  and  guns  ; or  by  any  impreflion  of  force,  carrying  it  where 
other  air  cannot  fo  forcibly  follow,  as  upon  comprefling  of  air  in  a 
bladder  till  it  breaks,  or  in  a potgun,  a fudden  crack  will  be  caufed. 

Having 
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Having  laid  down  this  hypothefis,  and  left  his  reader  to  apply 
it  to  the  beforementioned  phenomena,  he  proceeds  to  difeourfe  of 
mufic  itfclf,  and  labours  to  (hew  how  this  adtion  that  caufcs  found  is 
performed  by  the  feveral  inftruments  of  mufic. 

His  definition  of  a tone  is  adapted  to  his  hypothefis,  and  will  be 
thought  fomewhat  lingular : • A tone,'  fays  he,  * is  the  repetition  of 

• cracks  or  pulfes  in  equal  fpaccs  of  time,  fo  quick,  that  the  inter- 
‘ if  ices  or  intervals  are  not  perceptible  to  fenfe. 

He  obferves  that  the  compafs  of  mufic  extends  from  fuch  tones, 
whofe  intervals  arc  fo  great,  that  the  feveral  pulfes  are  diftinguilhablo 
by  fenfe,  to  thofe  whofe  interftices  are  fo  very  fmall,  that  they  are 
not  commenfurate  with  any  other. 

Speaking  of  the  produdtion  of  tones,  and  of  the  afliftances  to  found 
by  inftruments,  he  fays  that  wherever  a body  ftands  upon  a fpring 
that  vibrates  in  equal  terras,  fuch  a body  put  in  motion  will  produce 
a tone,  which  will  be  more  grave  pr  acute  according  to  the  velocity 
of  the  returns } and  that  therefore  ftrings  vibrating  have  a tone  ac- 
cording to  the  bignefs  or  tenfion  of  them  j and  bells  that  vibrate  by 
crofs  ovals  prodyce  notes  according  to  the  bignefs  of  them,  or  tho 
thicknefs  of  their  fides ; and  fo  do  all  other  bodies,  whofe  fuperficics 
being  difplaced  by  force,  refult  or  come  back  by  a fpring  that  carries 
them  beyond  their  firft  ftation.  And  here  he  obferves  that  it  is  eafy 
to  comprehend  how  every  pulfe  upon  fuch  vibrations  caufcs  found  j 
for  that  the  grofs  air  is  thrown  off  by  the  violence  of  the  motion, 
which  continues  fume  moment  of  time  after  the  return  of  the  vi- 
brating body ; whereupon  fome  fpace  muft  be  left  to  that  fubtile 
matter,  which  upon  the  refult  of  the  air  ftarts  as  from  a centre,  which 
adtion  being  the  fame  as  that  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the 
caufeof  found,  is  repeated  upon  every  vibration. 

But  finding  it  more  difficult  to  fliew  how  tones  are  made  by  a pipe, 
where  there  are  no  vifible  vibrations,  heconfidcrs  the  frame  of  a pipe, 
and  the  motion  of  the  air  in  it,  and  thereby  attempts  to  find  the 
caufe  of  the  tone  of  a pipe,  and  the  pulfe  that  gives  the  found.  His 
dodtrinc  on  this  head  is  delivered  in  thefe  words:  • To  fticvv  how  the 

• pulfes  arc  caufed,  whereby  the  included  air  is  put  into  this  motion, 

‘ it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  the  frame  of  a pipe,  which  chiefly  confifts 

• in  having  a long  (lit,  through  which  the  air  is  blown  in  a thin  film 
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* againft,  or  very  near,  a lolid  edge  that  is  at  fome  diftance  oppofite 

* to  it,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  intermediate  fpace  is  cowered  by  the 

* ftream  of  air.  This  film  of  air  on  the  one  fide  is  expofcd  to  the  out- 

* ward  air,  and  on  the  infide  is  defended  from  it  by  the  fides  of  the 

* pipe,  within  which  the  air  inclofed  in  the  pipe  ftagnatcs,  whilft  the 

* outward  air  is  by  the  blaft  put  into  a vortical  motion. 

* The  vortical  motion  or  eddy  on  the  outfide  is  fo  ftrong,  that 

* there  not  being  a balance  to  that  force  on  the  infide,  the  him  of  air 
‘gives  way,  and  the  eddy  bears  into  the  pipe,  but  is  immediately 

* overcome  by  the  blaft,  which  prevails  until  the  eddy  overcomes  it 

* again ; and  fo  there  is  a crofting  of  ftreams  by  turns  and  pulfes, 

* which  caufes  the  voice  of  the  pipe,  the  grofs  air  of  one  ftream  bc- 

* ing  thrown  off  by  the  interpolation  of  the  other. 

* Thefe  viciffitudes  or  terms  will  anfwcr  the  tone  of  the  pipe  ac- 

* cording  to  the  gage  of  its  cavity  : for  the  fpring  of  the  included  atr 

* helps  toward  the  reftitution  of  the  blaft  and  eddy  in  their  turns, 

* which  caufes  thofe  turns  to  comply  with  the  tone  of  the  pipe  ; and 

* therefore  the  fame  blaft  will  caufe  feveral  tones,  if  the  gage  or  mea- 

* fure  of  the  included  air  be  changed  by  apertures  in  the  lide  of  the 

* P'PC- 

* But  there  muft  be  fome  proportion  between  the  mouth,  fo  I call 

* that  part  of  the  pipe  where  the  voice  is,  and  the  gage  of  the  pipe } 

* for  though  the  pulfes  will  be  brought  to  comply  with  the  tone  of 

* the  pipe  in  any  reafonable  degree,  yet  when  there  is  great  difparity 

* it  will  not  do  fo  ; as  if  the  pipe  be  too  long  for  the  proportion  of  the 
‘diameter,  the  pulfes  at  the  mouth  cannot  be  brought  to  fo  How 

* terms  as  to  anfwer  the  vibrations  of  the  included  airj  therefore  the 

* pipe  will  not  fpeak  unlefs  it  can  break  into  fome  higher  note.  If 

* the  filmy  ftream  of  air  be  too  thick,  the  pipe  will  not  fpeak,  becaufe 

* the  eddy  cannot  break  through  j if  the  oppofite  edge  be  too  remote, 

* the  ftream  cannot  entirely  cover  the  aperture,  for  it  mixes  with 
‘ the  outward  air,  and  is  more  confufed  the  farther  it  is  from  the 

* vent  or  paffage,  whereby  fome  outward  air  may  have  communication 
' to  make  an  oppofite  eddy  on  the  infide  of  the  ftream.  For  the  fame 

* reafon,  if  there  be  the  kaft  aperture  in  the  region  of  the  mouth  of 

* the  pipe,  it  will  not  fpeak  at  all. 

* Hence  it  is  that  the  voice  of  organ  pipes  is  fo  tender  and  nice: 

4 but 
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* but  (brill  whittles  depend  not  upon  this  ground  ; for  they  are  made 

* in  any  fmall  cavity,  where  the  blaft  is  foapjdycd  that  theerumpent 

* air  mutt  crofs  it,  whether  the  ftream  be  thick  or  thin.  Therefore 

* the  bore  of  a key,  a piece  of  nut-fhell,  or  any  other  cavity  will 

* make  a whittle,  whofe  tone  will  be  according  to  the  quantity  of 

* the  included  air*  for  the  lefs  that  is,  the  harder  it  is  to  be  compref- 

* fed,  and  the  quicker  and  ftronger  it  mutt  break  forth. 

* Another  kind  of  whittle  is,  when  a hollow  body  with  a fmall  ca- 

* vity  is  perforated  by  oppofite  holes,  a blaft  either  way  will  caufe  a 

* tone,  which  feems  to  be  made  in  this  manner. 

* The  air  that  is  violently  drawn  or  thruft  through  thefe  holes,  is 

* ftraitned  at  the  paflage  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  motion,  and  within 

* the  cavity  is  fomewhat  enlarged,  and  confequently  its  force  is  di- 

* reded,  and  it  preffes  beyond  the  compafs  of  the  oppofite  aperture, 

* whereupon  it  bears  of  all  fides  into  the  cavity  j hereby  the  air  with- 

* in  the  cavity  is  compreflcd  until  it  breaks  forth  by  eroding  the 

* ftream,  which  being  done  by  vicifiitudes,  caufes  a tone:  this  kind 

* of  adion,  as  I imagine,  is  performed  when  men  whittle  with  their 

* lips. 

* In  foroe  pipes  the  pulfes  are  caufed  by  fprings,  as  the  Regal  ftop 

* of  an  organ,  which  is  commonly  tuned  by  (hortning  the  fpring, 

* whereby  it  becomes  ftronger,  but  the  note  will  be  changed  by  the 

* alteration  of  the  cavity  t and  therefore  to  make  them  fteddy,  fome 

* that  (land  upon  very  weak  fprings  have  pavilions  fet  to  them.  ■ 

* A ruftick  inttancc  may  be  given  of  the  compliance  of  a fpring,  in 

* taking  fuch  vibrations  as  are  proportionable  to  the  cavity  j it  is  a 

* Jews-harp,  or  Jews-trump,  the  tongue  whereof  has  natural  vibra- 

* tions  according  to  the  ftrength  and  length  of  the  fpring,  and  (b  is 
‘ fitted  to  one  particular  tone:  but  countrymen  framing  their  breath 

* and  their  mouth  to  feveral  notes,  make  a (hift  to  exprefs  a tune  by  it. 

* In  a (hawmor  hautboy  the  quill  at  the  mouth  is  a kind  of  fpring,  > 

* but  lo  weak  and  indifferent,  that  it  complies  with  any  meafure*, 

* and  therefore  the  tone  will  be  according  to  the  apertures  of  the  pipe. 

* The  fluttering  and  jarring  of  difeording  founds,  which  I did  be- 

* fore  obferve,  is  fo  regular,  and  the  founds  take  their  turns  with 

* equal  intcrttices,  which  makes  the  joining  of  them  produce  a harfher 

* found  than  either  had  before  j whereby  organ>makcrs  imitate  the 
• Sig.  Orig.  but  Quere  if  not  preflure  f 
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* hautboy  or  trumpet  without  any  fpring  or  quill,  by  joining  difcord- 
ing  pipes  *. 

4 In  a Sacbut  the  lips  of  a man  do  the  fame  office  as  a quill  does 
« in  a Shaume  or  hautboy  ; when  the  included  air  is  lengthened,  the 

* torte  varies ; neverthelcfs  they  can  produce  feveral  notes  that  arc  in 

* chord  to  the  tone  of  the  inftrument,  by  {lengthening  the  ’blaft 
4 without  lengthening  the  cavity  : and  in  a trumpet,  which  is  the 
4 fame  kind  of  inftrument,  only  not  capable  of  being  lengthened, 
4 they  can  found  a whole  tune,  which  is  by  the  artificial  ordering  the 

* blaft  at  the  mouth,  whereby  the  found  breaks  into  fuch  notes  as  are 
4 to  be  ufed.* 

Having  thus  lhewn  how  tones  are  produced  by  inftruments  of  mu- 
fic,  the  author  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  other  affiftances  which  in- 
ftruments give  to  found,  in  thefc  words : > 

* In  violins  and  harpfichords  the  tones  are  made  wholly  by  the  vi- 

* brating  firings,  but  the  frame  of  the  inftrument  adds  much  to  the 

* found  j for  fuch  firings  vibrating  upon  a fiat  rough  board,  would 
4 yield  but  a faint  and  pitiful  found. 

* The  help  that  inftruments  give  to  the  found,  is  by  reafon  that 

* their  fides  tremble  and  comply  with  any  found,  and  ftrike  the  air 
‘ in  the  fame  meafure  that  the  vibrations  of  the  mulick  are,  and  fo 

* confiderably  increafe  the  found. 

* This  trembling  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  continuity  of  the  fides 

* of  the  inftrument  with  the  vibrating  firing  j therefore  if  the  bridge 
4 of  a violin  be  loaded  with  lead,  the  found  will  be  damp;  and  if 

* there  be  not  a flick  called  the  found-poft  to  promote  the  continuity 
4 between  the  back  and  belly  of  the  inftrument,  the  found  will  not 
4 be  brifk  and  fprightly. 

4 Such  a continuity  to  the  nerve  of  hearing  will  caufe  a fenfe  of 
4 found  to  a man  that  hath  flopped  his  ears,  if  he  will  hold  a flick 
4 that  touches  the  founding  inftrument  between  his  teeth  -j-. 

• In  this  fentiment  the  author  is  miftjkcn  : difeordant  pipes  are  made  ufe  of  bp  the 
organ- maker*  to  imitate  the  kettle-drum  ; and  the  bed  for  this  purpofe  are  K £ , and 
Gamut,  but  the  hautboy  and  trumpet  are  imitablc  only  by  reed  pipes  of  the  fame  form 
as  thofc  inftruments  refpeflively,  that  is  to  fay,  having  the  greater  end  fpreading  with  a 
curve  like  a bell,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree. 

t Thomas  Mace  a writer  of  whom  there  will  (liortly  be  occafion  to  fpeak,  and  a lute- 
nift,  having  almoft  loft  his  hearing,  invented  a double  lute,  which  he  contrived  to  make 
the  loudeft  inftrument  of  the  lute  kind  he  had  ever  heard  i neverthelcfs  he  was  not  aide  to 
bear  all  that  he  played  on  it,  except  by  means  of  fuch  a contrivance  as  is  above  fuggefted. 
In  fbort,  as  he  relates,  he  heard  by  the  help  of  bis  teeth,  which  when  he  played  be  was 

wont 
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* The  found  of  itfclf,  without  fuch  continuity,  would  occasion 

* fome  trembling ; but  this  is  not  confidcrable  in  refpedt  of  the  other, 
4 though  it  be  all  the  affiftance  that  the  ftruifiure  of  a chamber  can 

* give  to  mufick,  except  what  is  by  way  of  echo. 

* This  tremble  of  the  infiruments  changes  with  every  new  found  } 

* the  fpring  of  the  fides  of  the  inftrument  Handing  indifferent  to  take 
‘ any  meafurc,  receives  a new  impreflion  ; but  a vibrating  firing  can 

* take  no  meafurc  but  according  to  its  tenfion. 

* Therefore  infiruments  that  have  nothing  to  Hop  the  founding 

* firings,  make  an  intolerable  jangle  to  one  that  Hands  near,  as  bells 

* to  one  that  is  in  the  fieeple,  and  hears  the  continuing  found  ofdif- 

* fonant  tones ; fuch  is  the  Dulcimer  : but  the  harpfichord,  that  hath 

* rags  upon  the  jacks,  by  which  the  vibration  of  the  firing  is  ftaid, 
‘ gives  no  difiurbance  by  the  fonoroufnefs  of  the  infirument,  for  that 
r continues  not  the  found  after  the  vibrations  determined,  and  another 

* tone  ftruck,  but  changes  and  complies  with  the  new  found.’ 

Next  he  treats  of  the  varying  and  breaking  of  tones  into  other 

tones,  both  in  firings  and  in  pipes.  In  his  difeourfe  on  this  part  of 
mufic  there  occur  divers  pertinent  obfervations  concerning  the  mo- 
tions of  pendulums,  the  nature  of  the  trumpet  marine,  and  of  the 
true  trumpet,  and  of  the  l'acbut.  And  having  fhewn  that  found 
caufcs  a motion,  not  only  of  folid  bodies,  but  of  the  grofier  parts  of 
the  air,  within  the  fphere  of  it,  he  confiders  that  if  the  air  whicli  is 
moved  by  being  inclofed.  Hands  upon  fuch  a degree  of  refifiancc  to 
compreflion,  that  it  hath  a fpring  vibrating  in'the  fame  meafure  with 
the  found  that  puts  it  into  motion,  there  will  be  the  fame  effcdl  as 
when  two  firings  are  tuned  in  unifon  j that  is,  the  motion  will  be  fo 
augmented  by  fucceeding  regular  pulfes,  that  the  inclofed  air  may  be 
brought  to  ring,  and  produce  a tone.  And  here  he  takes  notice  of 
the  advice  of  Vitruvius  in  his  Architecture,  importing  that  in  the 
ftrudlure  of  a theatre  there  fhould  be  vafes  or  hollow  pots  of  feve- 
ral  fizes,  to  anfwcr  all  the  notes  of  mufic,  placed  upon  the  fiage,. 
in  fuch  a manner  that  the  voice  of  them  which  fing  upon  the  fiage 
may  be  augmented  by  the  ringing  of  them  ; Vitruvius  mentioning' 
divers  ancient  theatres  where  fuch  were,  in  feme  of  brafs,  in  fome  of 
earth. 

wont  to  lay  clofc  to  the  edge  of  the  inftrument,  where  the  lace  is  fixed,  anil  thereby  Re- 
lived, as  he  exprefles  it,  with  thankfu'nefs  to  God,  one  of  the  principal  refrcfhments  and 
contentments  that  he  enjoyed  in  this  world.  MuGtk’s  Monument,  page  103. 

After 
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After  this  he  proceeds  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  keys  in  mufic, 
and  of  a (ingle  tune,  which  he  fays  confids  in  the  fucceeding  notes 
having  a due  relation  to  the  preceding,  and  carrying  their  proper 
emphafis  by  length,  loudncfs.  and  repetition,  with  variety  that  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  hearer.  Next  he  treats  of  Schifms,  and  the  fcale 
of  mufic,  (hewing  that  the  latter  is  not  fet  out  by  any  determinate 
quantities  of  whole  notes  or  half  notes,  though  the  degrees  are  com- 
monly fo  called ; but  that  the  degrees  of  the  mufical  fcale  are  fixed 
by  the  ear  in  thefe  places,  where  the  pulfes  of  the  tones  are  coinci- 
dent, without  any  regard  to  the  quantity  : and  here  he  endeavours, 
by  a divifion  of  the  monochord,  correfponding  as  it  feems  very  nearly 
with  that  of  Lord  Brouncker,  in  his  tranfiation  of  Des  Cartes,  to 
(hew  how  all  notes  come  into  the  fcale  by  their  relation  and  dig- 
nity ; whence  he  thinks  it  is  obvious  why,  for  eafinefs  of  indruc- 
tion  and  convenience,  the  fcale  of  degrees  of  mufic  is  made  as  mu- 
ficians  now  exhibit  it. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  confidcration  of  mufic  confiding  of  feve- 
ral  parts,  which,  as  he  expreffes  it,  is  made  up  of  tfarmony,  forma- 
lity, and  conformity. 

Laflly,  he  fpeaksof  time,  or  the  mcafureof  mufic;  thedueobfer- 
vation  whereof  he  fays  is  grateful,  for  the  reafons  given  by  him  for 
the  formality  of  a (ingle  tune,  becaufc  the  fubfequent  drokes  are  mea- 
fured  by  the  memory  of  the  former  j and  if  they  comprehend  them, 
or  are  comprehended  by  them,  it  is  alike  plcafant,  for  that  the  mind 
cannot  chufe  but  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  and  obferve  when 
the  drokes  are  coincident  with  the  memory  of  the  former.  Where- 
fore he  fays  it  is  that  the  left  the  intervals  are,  the  more  grateful  the 
meafure  ; becaufc  it  is  eafily  and  exadlly  reprefented  by  the  memory  ; 
whereas  a long  fpace  of  time,  that  cannot  be  comprehended  in  one 
thought,  is  not  retained  in  the  memory  in  its  exadl  meafure,  nor  can 
abide  the  comparifon,  the  time  pad  being  always  (hortened  by  fo 
much  as  it  is  removed  from  the  time  prefent. 

He  concludes  his  difeourfe  with  two  obfervations,  fird,  that  it 
plainly  appears  how  mufic  comes  to  be  fo  copious,  for,  confidering 
the  fptcies  of  keys,  the  number  of  them,  the  variety  of  chords,  the 
allowable  mixing  of  diicords,  and  the  diverfity  of  meafure,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  (houid,  like  language,  afford  every  age  and 
nation,  nay,  every  perfon,  particular  dyles  and  modes.  Secondly,  it 

appears 
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appears  that  tones  or  modes  of  mafic  in  ancient  time  could  not  be  of 
other  kinds  than  they  are  now,  fince  there  can  be  no  other  in  nature  g 
wherefore  the  great  effeSs  it  then  had,  if  truly  related,  muft  be  im- 
puted to  the  rarity  of  it,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  people,  who  are 
not  tranfported  with  any  thing  after  it  becomes  common  to  them. 

A farther  account  of  this  fcarce  and  curious  traft  is  given  in  that 
Angular  book  The  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  written  by 
the  honourable  Roger  North  *,  a brother  of  his  lordfhip,  which,  as  it 
contains  a furamary  of  the  dodrines  laid  down  in  the  Philofophical 

• This  perfon  wrote  alfo  the  lives  of  his  two  brothers,  the  honourable  Sir  Dudley 
North,  Knight,  commiffioner  of  the  csltomi,  and  afterwards  of  the  treafury  to  Charles  II. 
and  the  bon.  and  rev.  Dr.  John  North,  matter  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  i as  alfo 
an  Examen  or  Enquiry  into  the  Credit  and  Veracity  of  the  compteat  Hittory  of  England, 
compiled  by  Biffiop  Kennet,  410.  1 740.  The  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  is  a curious  book, 
as  it  contains  the  hillory  of  Weflminfter  hall,  with  a great  variety  of  entertaining  particu- 
lars of  the  mott  eminent  p raft  Hers  from  the  year  1650  to  1680 ; but  the  flile  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  author's  other  writings,  is  exceedingly  quaint  and  afTcftcd.  Nor  are  his  opi- 
nions of  men  and  things,  particularly  of  law  and  juflice,  lets  Gngular,  as  will  prefently 
be  Ihewn. 

Sir  Dudley  North  was  a Turkey  merchant,  and,  being  one  of  the  Engliffi  faftory  at 
Conftantinople,  had  the  management  of  a great  number  of  law  fuits  j how  he  managed 
them,  and  what  were  the  fentiments  of  his  brother  touching  his  conduit,  and  in  paiti- 
cular  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  the  following  paflage  will  {hew. 

‘ Another  feheme  of  our  merchants  law  conduit  was  touching  proofs.  ’The  Turkifh 
4 law  rigidly  holds  every  perfon  to  prove  all  the  fails  of  his  cafe  by  two  Turkifh  witneffes, 

4 which  makes  the  dealing,  with  a view  of  a difpute,  extremely  difficult  ; for  which  rcafon 

• the  merchants  ufually  take  w riting  ; but  that  hath  its  infirmity  alfo,  for  the  witnefles  are 

• required  to  prove  not  only  the  writing,  which  with  us  is  enough,  but  they  mull  prove 

• every  fait  contained  in  it  to  be  true,  or  elfe  the  evidence  is  infufficient.  It  fell  out  fome- 
‘ times  that  when  he  had  a righteous  caufe,  the  adverfary  was  knaviffi,  and  would  not 
1 own  the  fait,  and  he  had  not  regular  and  true  witnefTcs  to  prove  it;  he  made  nofcruple 

• in  fuch  cafe  to  ufe  falfeones  ; and  certain  Turks  that  had  belonged  to  the  factory,  and 

• knew  the  integrity  of  their  dealings,  would  little  fcruple  to  atteft  fails  to  which  they 
4 were  not  privy,  and  were  paid  for  it.  I have  heard  the  merchant  fay  he  had  known  that 

• at  trials  Turks  Handing  by  unconcerned,  have  ftept  forwards  to  help  a dead  lift  (as  they 

• tell  of  a famous  witneffing  attorney,  who  ufed  to  fay  at  his  trial.  Doth  it  (lick ! give  me 
4 the  book)  as  thefe  cxpeil  to  be  paid,  and  the  merchants  fail  not  to  fend  them  the  premie, 

• elfe  they  may  caufe  great  inconveniences.  Nay,  a merchant  then:  will  direflly  hire  a 

• Turk  to  fwear  the  fail,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  which  the  Turk  doth  out  of  faith  he 

• bath  in  the  merchant's  veracity  ; and  the  merchant  is  very  fafe  in  it,  for  without  two 

• Turks  to  teflify,  he  cannot  be  accufeJ  of  fubornation.  This  is  not  as  here  accounted  a 
4 villainous  fubornation,  but  an  eafe  under  an  oppreffion,  and  a lawful  means  of  coming 
4 into  a juft  right.  The  Chriflian  oath  is  not  in  the  cafe,  fo  there  is  no  profanation  ; and 
4 (upon  the  whole)  the  morality  of  the  a£tion  feems  to  depend  on  the  pure  juflice  and 
4 right,  and  not  upon  the  regularity  (in  a Chriflian  fenfe)  of  the  means.  The  Turks  in 
4 their  country  ore  obliged,  as  we  are  here,  by  the  tules  of  common  juflice.  But  it  is  to  be 
4 fuppofed  that  being  here,  they  would  not  regard  our  forms,  but  would  get  their  right  if 

• they  might  by  infringing  them  all.  So  we  in  that  country  are  obliged  in  common  lio- 

• nelly  to  obferve  even  their  law  of  right  and  equity,  but  have  no  reafon  to  regard  their 
4 forms ; and  the  compafling  a right  by  any  means  contrary  to  them  all,  is  not  unreasonable. 

4 But  to  apprehend  tbefe  diverfities  one  muft  have  a ftrong  power  of  thought,  to  abftrafl 
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Effity  of  Mufic,  as  aJfo  fome  particulars  relating  to  his  lordfhip’s  mu- 
fical  fludies,  is  here  inl'ertcd  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

• Now  to  illutlrate  his  lordffiip’s  inclination  to  ingenious  arts  and 

* fcienccs,  I have  two  fubjetfb  to  enlarge  upon.  i.  Mufick.  2.  Pic- 

* ture.  As  for  his  mufick,  I have  already  mentioned  his  exquifite 

* hand  upon  the  Lyra  and  Bafs-Viol,  and  the  ufe  he  made  of  it  to 

* relieve  his  folitude  in  his  chamber.  He  had  a defire  to  ufe  alfo  the 
‘ Theorbo  and  violin.  He  fcarce  attempted  the  former,  but  fupplicd 

* the  ufe  of  it  by  the  touch  of  his  Lyra  Viol  upon  his  knee,  and  fo 

* gained  a folitary  confort  with  his  voice  *.  He  attempted  the  violin, 

* being  ambitious  of  the  prime  part  in  confort,  but  foon  found  that 

* he  began  fuch  a difficult  art  too  late  ; and  his  profit  alfo  faid  nay  to 

* it,  for  he  had  not  time  for  that  kind  of  practice.  It  was  great  pity 

* he  had  not  naturally  a better  voice,  for  he  delighted  in  nothing  more 

* than  in  the  exercife  of  that  he  had,  which  had  fmall  virtue  but  in 

* the  tuneablenefs  and  (kill.  He  fang  any  thing  at  firfl  fight,  as  one 

* that  reads  in  a new  book,  which  many,  even  finging-maflers,  can- 
‘ not  do.  He  was  a great  proller  of  fongs,  efpecially  duets,  for  in 

* them  his  brother  could  accompany  him  ; and  the  Italian  fongs  to  a 

* thorough-bafs  were  choice  purchafes,  and  if  he  liked  them,  he  cora- 

* monly  wrote  them  out  with  his  own  hand.  And  I can  affirm  that 
‘ he  tranferibed  a book  of  Italian  fongs  into  a volume  of  the  largeft 

* quarto,  and  thicker  than  a Common  Prayer  book.  And  this  was 

* done  about  the  time  he  had  received  the  Great  Seal  j for,  if  he 

* would  difeharge  his  mind  of  anxieties,  he  often  took  the  book  of 

* fongs,  and  Wrote  one  or  two  of  them  out.  And  as  he  went  along 

* he  obferved  well  the  compofition  and  elegancies,  as  if  he  not  only 
4 wrote,  but  heard  them,  which  was  great  pleafurc  to  him. 

* His  lordffiip  had  not  been  long  mafter  of  the  viol,  andafurecon- 

* fortier,  but  he  turn'd  compofer,  and  from  raw  beginnings  advanced 

* the  prejudices  of  our  domeftic  education,  and  plant  ourfclves  in  a way  of  negotiating  in 

* heathen  remote  countries 

‘ Our  merchant  found  by  experience  that  in  a dire£t  faff  a falfc  witnefs  was  a furcr  card 

* than  a true  one  ; for  if  the  judge  has  a mind  to  baffle  a teftimony,  an  harmlefs  honed 

* witnefs,  that  doth  not  know  his  play,  cannot  fo  well  Hand  his  many  captious  queftions 
‘ as  3 fa!fe  witnefs  ufed  to  the  trade  will  do,  for  he  hath  been  excrcifed,  and  is  prepared 
‘ for  fuch  handling,  and  can  clear  himfclf  when  the  other  will  be  confounded  ; therefore 

* if  there  be  true  witnefs.  circumftances  may  be  fuch  as  (hall  make  the  falfe  ones  mote 
‘ eligible,’  Life  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  page  46. 

• The  nature  of  the  Lyra-Viol,  and  the  practice  of  the  Viol  Lyra  way  are  fully  ex- 
plained ia  tbe  account  herein  after  given  of  John  Playford. 

* fo 
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* fo  far  as  to  complete  divers  concertos  of  two  and  three  parts,  which 

* at  his  grandfather’s  boufe  were  perform’d  with  mailers  in  company, 

* and  that  was  no  fmall  joy  and  encouragement  to  him.  .But  it  was 
‘ not  to  be  expefled  he  (hould  furmount  the  flyle  and  mode  of  the 

* great  mufick-mafter  Mr.  Jenkins,  then  in  ufe  where  he  came. 
' And,  after  his  capacity  reach’d  higher,  he  had  no  time  to  be  fo  di- 

* verted.  Yet  while  he  was  Chief  Juflice,  he  took  a fancy  to  fet  to 

* mufick,  in  three  parts,  a Canzon  of  Cuarini,  beginning  thus,  “ Cor 
" mio  del,’’  &cc.  In  that  he  aimed  to  compafs  what  he  thought  a 
' great  perfection  in  confort-mufick,  ordering  the  parts  fo  that  every 

* one  Ihall  carry  the  fame  air,  and  however  leading  or  following,  the 

* melody  in  each  part  is  nearly  the  fame,  which  is  in  compofing  no 

* eafy  talk. 

* Not  many  years  before  his  lordlhip  was  preferred  to  the  Great 

* Seal,  he  fell  upon  a plcafing  fpeculation  of  the  real  mechanifm 

* whereby  founds  are  diftinguilhed  into  harmony  and  difeord,  ordif- 

* pofed  to  pleafe  or  difpleafe  our  fenfe  of  hearing.-  Every  one  is  fen- 

* fible  of  thofc  efFeCts,  but  fcarce  any  know  why,  or  by  what  means 

* they  are  produced.  He  found  that  tones  and  accords  might  be 

* anatomifed,  and  by  apt  fchemes  be  prefented  to  the  eye  as  well  as 

* the  ear,  and  fo  mufick  be  demonitrated  in  effigie.  After  he  had 

* digefted  his  notions,  and  continued  his  fchemes,  he  drew  up  a Ihort 

* trad,  which  he  entitled  A philofophical  Eflay  of  Mufick,  not  with 

* the  form  and  exaCtnefs  of  a folemn  writer,  but  as  the  fenfe  of  a 

* man  of  bufinefs,  who  minds  the  kernel  and  not  the  (hell.  This 

* was  printed  by  Mr.  Martin,  printer  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1677. 

* The  piece  fold  well,  and  in  a few  years  it  was  out  of  print,  and 

* ever  fince  is  fcarce  to  be  met  with  but  in  private  hands.  If  I may 

* give  a Ihort  account  of  his  lordlhip’s  notion,  it  is  but  this : All  mu- 

* fical  founds  conlill  of  tones,  for  irregular  noifes  are  foreign  to  the 

* fubjcCt.  Every  tone  confilts  of  diflinCl  pulfes  or  llrokes  in  equal 

* time,  which  being  indidinguilhably  fwift,  feem  continual.  Swifter 

* pulfes  arc  accordingly,  in  found,  (harper,  and  the  flower,  flatter. 
‘ When  diverfe  run  together,  if  the  pulfes  are  timed  in  certain 

* proportions  to  each  other,  which  produce  coincidences  at  regu- 

* lar  and  conftant  periods,  thofc  may  be  harmonious,  elfe.  difeord. 

* And  in  the  pradice  of  mufick,  the  Aated  accords  fall  in  thel'e  pro- 

* portions  of  puliation,  viz.  ),  J,  *,  ‘.  Hence  flow  the  com- 

Vol.  IV.  4 1 * man 
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* mon  denominations  of  8th,  5th,  4th,  3d,  ad ; and  thefe  are  pro- 

* duced  upon  a monochord  by  abfciflion  of  thefe  parts  J,  J,  J,  J, 

* Of  all  which  the  fuller  demonftration  is  a talk  beyond  what  is  here 

* intended. 

* But  to  accomplifti  an  ocular  rcprefcntation  of  thefe  pulfes,  his 

* lordfliip  made  a foundation  upon  paper  by  a perpetual  order  of  pa- 

* rallcl  lines,  and  thofe  were  to  fignify  the  flux  of  time  equably. 
‘ And  when  a pulfe  happened,  it  was  marked  by  a point  upon  one  of 

* thofe  lines,  and  if  continued  fo  as  to  found  a bale  tone,  it  was 

* marked  upon  every  eighth  line  j and  that  might  be  termed  the  Bafe. 

* And  then  an  upper  part,  which  pulfed  as  or  odtave,  was  marked,. 

* beginning  with  the  firft  of  the  bafe,  upon  every  fourth  line,  which. 

* is  twice  as  fwift:  and  fo  all  the  other  harmonious  proportions,  which. 

* fhewed  their  coincidences,  as  well  with  the  bafe  as  with  one  another. 
‘ And  there  was  alfo  (hewed  a beautiful  and  uniform  afpcdl  in  the 

* compofition  of  thefe  accords  when  drawn  together.  This  as  to 

* Times.  The  ordinary  collation  of  founds  is  commonly  made  by 

* numbers,  which,  not  referred  to  a real  caufe  or  foundation  in  na- 

* ture,  may  be  juft,  but  withal  very  obfeure,  and  imparting  of  no 

* knowledge.  Witnefs  the  mathematicians  mufical  proportion.  His 

* lord  (hip  did  not  decline  numbers,  but  derived  them  from  plain 

* truths.  He  found  360  the  apteft  for  thofe  fubdivifions  that  ois- 

* lick  required,  and,  applying  that  to  an  open  firing  or  monochord,. 

* each  mufical  tone,  found  by  abfciflion  of  a part  of  the  firing,  is 

* exprcflible  by  thofe  numbers  fo  reduced  in  proportion.  As  * of 

* the  firing  pinched  off  is  as  J,  or  180,  an  oftave  j and  j as  * 240 

* and  foof  the  reft  down  to  the  tone  or  fecond,  which  cuts  off',  and 

* the  femitone  a 't,  &c.  *.  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  page  296. 


* The  author  of  this  book  was  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mulic,. 
and  entertained  fome  doubts  on  the  diviflon  of  the  monochord,  of  which  he  could  find 
no  folution  in  the  method  of  divifion  propofed  by  his  brother  in  the  effay  above  cited. 
Among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Pepufch  was  found  the  following  quxre  in  his  own  hand-writ* 
ing,  as  alfo  the  anfwcr  to  it  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  l)or tor. 

Qurtrc.  The  found  aiifing  by  the  abfcilTion  of  Jths  is  a tone,  and  more  remote  from 
pcrfc&ion  of  confonance  than  that  of  ’ths ; Why  then  is  the  former  accepted  in  mufic,  and 
not  the  latter,  which  is  abhorred  ? Die  et  eris  Apollo. 

Anfwcr.  ConGdcring  only  the  numbers,  it  is  true  that  4 is  nearer  to  concordance  than 
},  but  as  they  are  both  aifeords,  * is  allowed,  having  a natural  and  immediate  relation  to 
the  concords,  which  4 having  not,  is  abfolutely  rejefted.  For  the  fame  reafon,  all  rela- 
tions compounded  of  the  numbers  a,  3,  5,  are  mufical,  all  others  4,  |4>  44.  8tc.  are  con- 
trary to  it. 
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The  difcourfe  of  Dr.  Marfh  is  of  a different  kind,  and  treats  alto- 
gether of  the  philofophy  of  found,  without  intermedling  with  either 
the  theory  or  practice  of  mufic.  Of  the  author  mention  has  been 
made  in  a preceding  page.  From  the  account  given  of  him  by  W ood 
it  appears  that  he  was  well  fkiiled  in  the  practical  part  of  mulic  ; and 
that  while  he  was  a fellow  of  Exeter  college,  and  principal  of  Al- 
ban-hall,  he  had  a weekly  meeting  or  concert  of  inftrumental,  and 
fometimcs  vocal  mufic  at  his  lodgings  : and  to  the  account  of  his 
fubfequent  preferments  given  by  Wood,  may  be  added,  that  from 
the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Cafhell  he  was  tranilated  to  that  of  Dublin, 
and  from  thence  to  that  of  Armagh,  and  that  he  died  in  1713. 

In  his  difcourfe  on  Acouflicks  the  Dodlor  treats  very  largely  on 
Vilion,  and  the  improvement  thereof  by  means  of  glaffes  and  tubes 
of  various  kinds,  and  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
part  of  his  difcourfe,  he  concludes  that  conliderable  improvements 
may  alfo  be  made  in  Acouflicks,  which  improvements  he  diflributes 
into  two  clafles,  viz,  improvements  of  hearing  as  to  its  objedt,  which 
is  found,  and  the  improvements  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  the 
medium  through  which  found  is  propagated.  Under  thefe  two  fe- 
veral  heads  he  treats  at  large  of  the  imitation  of  the  voices  of  fundry 
animals,  as  quails  and  cats ; and  of  thofc  founds  which  are  produced 
by  the  collifion  of  folid  bodies  ; of  the  fpeaking-  trumpet,  and  of  re- 
fledted  audition  by  echoes,  which  he  fays  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, one  whereof  he  thus  deferibes. 

* As  Speculas  may  be  fo  placed,  that  refledting  one  upon  or  into 

* the  other,  either  diredtly  or  obliquely,  one  objedt  fhall  appear  as 

* many;  after  the  fame  manner  ecchoing  bodies  may  be  fo  contrived 

* and  placed,  as  that  refledting  the  found  from  one  to  another,  either 

* diredtly  and  mutually,  or  obliquely  and  by  fucccflion,  out  of  one 

* found  fhall  many  echoes  be  begotten,  which  in  the  firfl  cafe  will 
' be  altogether,  and  fomewhat  involved  and  fwallowed  up  by  each 

* other,  and  thereby  confufed,  as  a face  in  a looking-glafs  obverted  ; 

* in  the  other  they  will  be  feparate,  diflindt,  and  fucceeding  one  ano- 

* ther,  as  mod  multiple  ecchoes  do. 

• Moreover  a multiple  eccho  may  be  made  by  fo  placing  the  ec- 

* choing  bodies  at  unequal  diftances,  that  they  refledt  all  one  way, 

* and  not  one  on  the  other,  by  which  means  a manifold  fucceflivc 

* found  will  be  heard,  not  without  aflonifhment  j one  clap  of  the 
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* hand  like  many ; one  Hah  ! like  laughter ; one  fingle  word  like  many 

* of  the  fame  tone  and  accent,  and  one  viol  like  many  of  the  fame 
' kind,  imitating  each  other. 

• Furthermore,  as  Speculas  may  be  fo  ordered,  that  by  refledlion 
« they  will  make  one  fingle  objedt  appear  many  j as  one  (ingle  man 

* to  feem  many  men  differing  in  fhape  and  complexion,  or  a com- 

* pany  of  men  j fo  may  ecchoing  bodies  alfo  be  ordered,  that  from 

* any  one  found  given  they  (hall  produce  as  many  ecchoes,  different 

* both  as  to  their  tone  and  intention  ; the  grounds  whereof  have 

* elfewhere  been  laid  down  in  a treatife  concerning  the  fympathy  of 

* lute-firings. 

• By  this  means  a mufical  room  might  be  (o  contrived,  that  not 

* only  one  inflrument  play’d  in  it  (hall  feent  as  many  of  the  fame  fort 

* and  fize,  but  even  a concert  of  iomewhat  different  ones,  only  by> 

* placing  certain  ecchoing  bodies,  fo  as  that  any  note  played  (hall  be 

* return’d  by  them  in  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.’ 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  writings  of  Merfennus  and 
Kircher,  and  probably  the  various  difeoveries  of  Lord  Bacon,  and 
the  hints  fuggefted  by  him  in  his  Natural  Hiflory,  gave  this  direc- 
tion to  the  ftudies  of  philofophicai  men  of  this  time.  It  feems  that 
the  Academy  Del  Cimento  had  for  fome  time  been  .making  experi- 
ments on  the  philofophy  of  found,  many  of  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society  : The  refult  of  thefe  appears 
with  great  advantage  in  a very  learned  treatife  written  by  Padre  Da<- 
niello  Bartoli,  of  the  Society  of  jefus,  printed  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1679,  entitled  * Del  Suono  de’  Tremori  Armonici  c dell’  udito.’  The 
purfuits  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  were  directed  to  the  fame 
objedl : in  the  Philofophicai  Tranfa&ions  are  fundry  papers  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  found,  and  others  exprefsdy  on  the  fubjedt 
of  mufic,  among  which  is  one  entitled  * The  Theory  of  mufic  reduced 

* to  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportions,  by  Thomas  Salmon.’ 

This  paper  feems  to  contain  in  fubllance  that  propofal  to  perforin 
mufic  in  perfedt  and  mathematical  proportions,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  in  the  preceding  account  of  this  perfon,  and  refers  to 
a mufical  experiment  faid  to  have  been  made  before  the  fociety,  for 
the  purpofe,  as  it  feems,  of  trying  the  truth  of  his  proportions. 
The  nature  of  this  experiment  will  bed  appear  from  the  author’s  own 
words,  which  ace  thefe  : 

« to 
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' To  prove  the  foregoing  propositions,  two  viols  were  mathemati- 

* cally  fet  out,  with  a particular  fret  for  each  String,  that  every  Stop 

* might  be  in  a perfedt  exadtnefs  : upon  thefe  a fonata  was  perform’d 

* by  Mr.  Frederick  and  Mr.  Christian  Stefkins;  whereby  it  appeared 

* that  the  theory  was  certain,  fince  ail  the  Stops  were  owned  by  them 

* to  be  perfedt.  And  that  they  might  be. proved  agreeable  to  what 

* the  belt  ear  and  the  bell  hand  perform  in  modern  pradticc,  the  fa- 

* mous  Italian,  Signor  Gafparini*,  plaid  another  fonata  upon  the  violin 

* in  confort  with  them,  wherein  the  mofl  compleat  harmony  was 

* heard.’ 

The  refult  of  this  experiment  was  a convidtion,  at  IcaSlof  the  author,, 
that  the  harmony  refulting  from  his  division  was  the  mod  complete 
that  had  ever  been  heard,  and  that  by  it  the  true  theory  of  mufic- 
was  demonstrated,  and  the  pradticc  of  it  brought  to  the  greatest  per- 
fediion.  Vide  Philofoph.  Tranf.  No.  302,  page  2072.  Jones's* 
Abridgm.  vol.  IV.  part  II.  page  469. 

John  Abell,  one  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
was  celebrated  for  a Sine  counter-tenor  voice,  and  for  his  Skill  on  the 
lute.  The  king  admired  his  finging,  and  had  formed  a refolution  to 
fend  him,  together  with  the  fub-dean  of  his  chapel,  Mr.  Goftling, 
to  the  Carnival  at  Venice,  in  order  to  (hew  the  Italians  what  good 
voices  were  produced  in  England  ; but  the  latter  Signifying  an  un- 
willingnefs  to  go,  the  king  dcSiSled  from  his  purpofe.  He  continued 
in  the  chapel  till  the  time  of  the  revolution,  when  he  was  difeharged 
as  being  a papilt.  Upon  this  he  went  abroad,  and  distinguished  himfelf 
by  finging  in  public  in  Holland,  at  Hamburg,  and  other  places, 
where  acquiring  considerable  fumsof  money,  he  lived  profufely,  and 
aSFedted  the  expence  of  a man  of  quality,  moving  about  in  an  equi- 
page of  his  own,  though  at  intervals  he  was  fo  reduced  as  to  be  obliged 
to  travel  with  his  lute  flung  at  his  back,  through  whole  provinces  ; in 
rambling  he  got  as  far  as  Poland,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Warfaw,  the 
king  having  notice  of  it,  fent  for  him  to  his  court  ; Abell  made  Some 
flight  excufc  to  evade  going,  but  upon  being  told  that  he  had  every 
thing  to  fear  from  the  king's  refentmeut,  he  made  an  apology,  and 

* Francesco  Caspar  ism,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  page  320  of  this  volume. 
The  two  perfons  of  the  name  of  Stefkins  were  of  the  king’s  band  in  1 ( 94,  as  appeals  by 
Chamberlaync’s  prefent  State  of  England,  publithed  in  that  year,  and  were  the  fons  of 
Theodocb  Stefkins,  a very  fine  performer  on  the  lute,  celebrated  by  Salmon  in  his  EBay  to 
the  Advancement  of  Mufic. 

received  * 
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received  a command  to  attend  the  king  next  day.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  tho  palace  he  was  feated  in  a chair  in  the  middle  of  a fpacious 
hall,  and  immediately  drawn  up  to  a great  height  * prefently  the 
king  with  his  attendants  appeared  in  a gallery  oppofite  to  him,  and 
at  the  fame  inftant  a number  of  wild  bears  were  turned  in  j the  king 
bad  him  then  chufe  whether  he  would  ling,  or  be  let  down  among 
the  bears : Abell  chofe  the  former,  and  declared  afterwards  that  he 
never  fung  fo  well  in  his  life.  This  fadt  is  alludfed  to  in  a letter  from 
Pomigny  de  Auvergne  to  Mr.  Abell  of  London,  finging-mafter,  a- 
mong  the  letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living  in  the  works  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  vol.  II.  page  189*. 

Matthefon  in  his  Vollkommenen  Capellmeifter  takes  notice  of  Abell, 
and  fays  that  he  fung  in  Holland,  and  at  Hamburg,  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  He  adds  that  he  was  poflefled  of  fome  fecrets,  by  which  he 
preferved  the  natural  tone  of  his  voice  to  an  extreme  old  age. 

About  the  latter  end  of  queen  Ann’s  reign  Abell  was  at  Cambridge 
with  his  lute,  but  he  met  there  with  poor  encouragement.  How  long 
he  lived  afterwards  is  not  known,  but  the  account  of  his  death  was 
communicated  to  the  gentleman  who  furnifhed  many  of  the  above 
particulars  by  one,  who,  having  known  him  in  his  profperity,  affifted 
him  in  his  old  age,  and  was  at  the  expence  of  his  funeral. 

After  having  rambled  abroad  for  many  years,  it  feems  that  Abell 
returned  to  England,  for  in  1701  he  publilhed  at  London  a Collec- 
tion of  Songs  in  feveral  languages,  with  a dedication  to  king  William, 
wherein  he  expreffes  a grateful  fenfe  of  his  majefty’s  favours  abroad, 
and  more  efpecially  of  his  great  clemency  in  permitting  his  return  to 
his  native  country.  In  this  collection  is  a fong  of  Prior,  * Reading 
• ends  in  melancholy,’  publi/hed  among  his  pofthumous  works,  and 
there  faid  to  have  been  fet  by  Mr.  Abell.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Ca- 
talogue of  Eftienne  Roger  of  Anvfterdam,  of  a work  of  Abell,  entitled 
■*  Les  Airs  d’A bell  pour  le  Concert  duDuole ;’  and  in  the  Pills  to  purge 
Melancholy,  vol.  IV.  are  two  fbngs,  fet  by  Abell  to  very  elegant  tunes. 

* In  this  letter  are  many  intimations  that  Abell  was  a man  of  intrigue  ; there  are  in  it 
alfo  alluGons  to  fome  iarSts  not  particularly  mentioned,  as  that  the  king  of  France  prefented 
him  with  a valuable  diamond  for  finging  before  him,  which  was  Hole  from  him  by  an  Irifh - 
man ; and  that  -he  received  a fum  of  money  from  the  Fleeter  of  Bavaria  for  fome  particular 
purpofe,  and  went  off  with  it  j and  in  Abell’s  anfwer  he  is  made  to  confcfs  the  faft,  by 
his  apology  that  it  was  but  fpoiling  the  Egyptians.  In  another  letter  of  the  fame  perfon 
from  iHenry  Purcell  to  Dr.  Blow,  Ab«U  is  celebrated  as  a fine  finger.  Brown’s  Wotks, 
'vol,  II.  page  297. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

John  Birchensha  was  probably  a native  of  Ireland ; at  leaf!  it  is 
certain  that  he  refided  at  Dublin  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare, till  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1641  drove  him  fromthence  hither: 
he  was  remarkable  for  being  a very  genteel  man  in  his  perfon  and 
behaviour  : he  lived  in  London  many  years  after  the  reftoration,  and 
taught  the  viol.  bhadwell,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Humourifts,  adl  111. 
puts  this  fpeech  into  the  mouth  of  a brifk  fantaftical  coxcomb, 
*•  That's  an  excellent  Corant ; really  I mult  confefs  that  Grabu  is  a 
*•  pretty  hopeful  man;  but  Birkcnfhaw  is  a.  rare  fellow,  give  him. 
*•  his  due  ; for  he  can  teach  men  to  compofe  that  are  deaf,  dumb,  and 
* blind.’  [ walks  about  combing  his  peruke  *. 

The  lalt  fentence  of  the  above  fpeech  has  an  allulion  to  a propofal 
of  his,  hereunder  mentioned,  for  printing  by  fubfeription  a work 
entitled  Syntagma  Muficse.  He  publilhcd  in  1664,  Templum  Muli- 
cura,  or  the  Mulical  Synopfis  of  Johannes  Henricus  Alltedius  J- ; and> 
a fen  all  tra&  in  one  Iheet,  entitled  Rules  and  Directions  for  compof- 
ing  in  Parts. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  the  year  1672,  page  5153, 
is  the  following  pompous  advertifement  refpedting  a book  which. 

• Combing  the  peruke  at  the  time  when  men  of  fadiion  wore  large  wigs,  was  even  at 
public  places  an  aft  of  gallantry.  The  combs  for  this  purppfc  were  of  a very  large  fize,  of 
ivory  or  tortoife  (hell  curioufly  chafed  and  ornamented,  and  were  carried  in  the  pocket  as 
conlbmtly  asthefnuff-box:  At  court,  on  the  mall,  and  ill  the  boxes,  gentlemen  converfed 
and  combed  their  perukes.  There  is  now  in  being  a fine  pifture  by  the  elder  Laroon, 
of  John  duke  of  Marlborough  at  his  levee,  in  which  his  grace  is  reprefented  drefied  in  a 
fcarlet  fuit,  with  large  white  fattin  cuffs,  and  a very  long  white  peruke,  which  he  combs 
while  his  valet,  who  Hands  behind  him,  adjufts  the  curls  after  the  comb  has  palled  through 
them. 

f Alstedius  was  a German  divine  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  one  of  the  mod  vo- 
luminous writers  of  the  lad  century.  He  was  for  many  years  profeffor  of  theology  and 
philofophy  at  Herborn  in  the  county  of  NafTau,  and  after  that  at  Alba- Julia  in  Tranfyl- 
vania  . and  was  one  of  the  divines  that  aflifted  at  the  fynod  of  Tort.  He  laboured  for  the 
grrateft  part  of  his  life  to  reduce  the  fevera)  branches  of  fciencc  into  fyftematical  order,  in 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  mod  men,  he  fucceedud  well.  Ncrerthclefs  it  mud 
be  (aid  of  the  Templum  Muftcum  that  it  is  fo  formal  as  to  rcfcmble  a logical  more  than  a 
mufical  treatife.  Of  the  many  works  which  he  was  the  author  of,  his  Encyclopaedia  and 
his'l  hefaurus  Chrcuologicus  are  deemed  the  mod  valuable.  He  was  a Miilenarian,  and 
publiflied  in  1617  a treatife  De  Mille  Annis,  wherein  he  taught  that  the  faithful  (hail 
reign  with  Jefus  thrift  upon  earth  a thoufand  years,  at  the  end  whereof  would  he  the  ge- 
neral refurreftion  and  lad  judgment ; and  he  a Bcrtcd  that  this  reign  would  commence  in 
the  year  1694,  He  died  at  Alba-Julia  in  the  year  1638,  being  fifty  years  of  age. 
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Birchenfha  was  about  to  publilh.  * There  is  a book  preparing  for 

* the  prefs  entitulcd  Syntagma  Mufic®,  in  which  the  eminent  author, 

* John  Birchenfha,  Efq;  treats  of  mufic  philofophically,  mathemati- 

* cally,  and  pradlically.  And  becaufe  the  charge  of  bringing  this 
■*  book  to  the  prefs  will  be  very  great,  efpccially  the  feveral  cuts 

* therein,  with  their  printing  off,  amounting  by  computation  to  more 
‘ than  500I.  befides  other  great  expenfes  for  the  imprefiion  of  the 

* faid  book,  divers  perfons,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  faid  au- 
•*  thor  have  advanced  feveral  fums  of  money,  who  for  every  20s.  fo 

* advanced  arc  to  receive  one  of  the  faid  books  fairly  bound  upj  the 
•'  author  engaging  hitrrfelf  under  his  hand  and  feal  to  deliver  to  each 
•*  of  the  fubl'crrbers  and  advancers  of  fo  much  money,  one  of  the  faid 
■*  books,  at  or  before  the  24th  March,  1674.  In  which  excellent 

work  there  will  be 

* id.  A dil'covcry  of  the  reafons  and  caufes  of  mufical  founds  and 

* harmony.  A complete  fcale  of  mufic  never  before  perfected.  The 

* proportions  of  all  confonant  and  diflbnant  founds  ufeful  in  mufic, 

* demonftrated  by  entire  numbers,  which  the  author  fays  hath  not 

* been  done  by  any.  The  different  opinions  of  muftcal  authors  re- 

* conciled.  Of  founds  generated  and  diffufed  in  their  medium.  Of 

* their  difference  to  the  organ  of  hearing  ; together  with  their  re- 

* ception  there,  and  wonderful  effedls.  Of  the  matter,  form,  quan- 
‘ tity,  and  quality  of  mufical  bodies  or  founds:  That  mufical  founds 

* are  originally  in  the  radix  or  unifon  ; and  of  their  fluxion  out  of  it. 

* Of  the  general  and  fpecial  kinds,  differences,  properties,  and  acci- 
4 dents  of  founds.  Of  the  truth  and  falfehood  of  founds. 

‘ 2.  Of  the  mathematical  principles  of  mufic.  Of  the  whole 
4 and  parts  of  the  fcale  of  mufic  : Of  founds  equal  and  unequal.  Of 

* the  numeration,  addition,  fubtradion,  multiplication,  and  divifion 
4 of  mufical  founds.  Of  mufical  proportions  and  their  various  ipecies. 

* What  a mufical  body  or  found  mathematically  confidered,  viz.  as 
4 numerable,  is.  Of  mufical  medieties,  fcilicet,  arithmetical,  geomc- 
■*  trical,  and  harmonical ; together  with  eight  other  mufical  medic- 
■*  ties,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  any  mufical  author.  Of 

* the  radixes  of  mufical  numbers  ; and  that  by  their  powers  all  thofc 

* numbers,  and  no  other,  which  demonftratc  the  proportions  of 

* founds  do  arife.  Of  mufic  diatonic,  chromatic,  ana  enharmonic. 

4 Of  the  principles  of  a mufical  magnitude : What  and  how  manifold 

• they 
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* they  are;  how  they  are  conjoin’d.  Of  the  contadl,  feflion,  con- 

* gruity,  and  adfcription  of  a mufical  body.  Of  the  commenfurability 
4 thereof.  In  what  rcfpedt  a mufical  found  may  be  faid  to  be  infinite, 

* and  how  to  bound  that  infinity. 

* 3.  Of  mufical  fy Items,  chara&ers,  voice  or  key.  Of  the 

* tranfpofition  of  keys.  Of  the  mutations  of  mufical  voice.  Of 

* mufical  paufes  and  periods.  Of  the  denomination  of  notes.  Of 

* the  moods  and  intervals.  Of  pure  and  florid  counterpoint.  Of  fi- 

* gurate  mufic.  Of  fugues,  canons,  double  defcant,  fyncope,  of  the 

* menfuration  of  founds  called  time  3 the  reafon  thereof.  Of  choral 

* mufic  both  Roman  and  Englith.  Of  the  rythmical  part  of  mufic. 

* Of  folmization,  and  the  reafon  thereof. 

* 4.  The  abftrufe  and  difficult  terms  of  this  fcience  are  ex- 

* plained.  The  unneceflary  and  myftical  fubtleties  into  which  the 

* caufes  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  mufic  were  reduced,  to  the 

* great  obfeuring  this  art,  are  omitted  : the  principles  of  philofophy, 

' mathematicks,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  arc  applied  to  mu- 

* fical  founds,  and  illuftrated  by  them  3 the  generation  of  fuch  founds 

* is  difeourfed  of,  and  particularly  demonftrated. 

‘ 5.  An  eafy  way  is  by  this  author  invented  for  making  airy 

* tunes  of  all  forts  by  a certain  rule,  which  mod  men  think  impofii- 

* ble  to  be  done  3 and  the  compofing  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix, 

* and  feven  parts,  which  by  the  learner  may  be  performed  in  a few 

* months,  viz.  in  two  months  he  may  exquifitely,  and  with  all  the 
‘ elegancies  of  mufic,  compofe  two  parts;  in  three  months  three  parts, 

* and  fo  forward,  as  he  affirms  many  perfons  of  honour  and  worth 

* have  often  experienced,  which  otherwife  cannot  be  done  in  fo  many 

* years. 

* 6.  Whatfoever  is  grpunded-upon  the  leveral  hypothecs  and 

* poftulata  in  this  book,  is  clearly  demonftrated  by  tables,  diagrams, 

* fyftems,’  &c. 

This  book  was  cither  never  publiffied,  or  is  become  very  fcarce  3 
for  after  a very  careful  fearch,  and  much  enquiry,  a copy  of  it  has 
not  been  found.  , 

Birchcnflia  was  alfo  the  publisher  of  that  book  written  by  Thomas 
Salmon,  which  gave  rife  to  the  controverfy  between  the  author  and 
Matthew  Lock,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given.  The  , 
preface  to  it  is  fubferibed  John  Birchcnflia. 

Vol.  IV.  4 K.  Thomas 
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EFFIGIES  THC>:  MACE  TR1N. 
rOl.CAFTABR.  CLEHICI 


jl  tat.  s v.r.  unit . 


Thomas  Mack,  a praffitioner  on  itSe  lute,  one  of  theolerks  of1 
Trinity  college,  Camrbidge,  ftands  diftinguiffied  among  the  writers 
on  mufic  by  a work  entitled  * Mufick’s  Monument,  or  a Remem* 

* brancerof  the  bed  practical  Mufick  both  divine  and  civil,  that  has 

* ever  been  known  to  have  been  in  the  World,’  folio,  1676. 

This  perfon  was  born  in  the  year  1613  : Under  whom  he  was- 
educated,  or  by  what  means  he  became  polTefied  of  fo  much  fkill in. 
the  fcicnce  of  mulic,  as  to  be  able  to  furnilh  out  matter  for  a folio  - 
volume,  he  has  no  where  informed  us : ncvcrthelcfs  his  book  con* 

tains 
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tains  fo  many  particulars  refpedting  himfelf,  and  Co  many  traits  of  an 
original  and  Angular  charader,  that  a very  good  judgment  may  be 
formed  both  of  his  temper  and  ability.  With  regard  to  the  firft,  he 
appears  to  have  been  an  enthufiaftic  lover  of  his  art ; of  a very  de- 
vout and  ferious  turn  of  mind,  and  chearful  and  good-humoured  un- 
der the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  preflureof  misfortunes.  As  to  the 
latter,  his  knowledge  of  mufic  fcems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
practice  of  his  own  inftrumcnt,  and  fomuch  of  the  principles  of  the 
fcience,  as  enabled  him  to  compofe  for  it  j but  for  his  ftyle  in  writ- 
ing he  certainly  never  had  his  fellow. 

As  to  the  book  itfclf,  a Angular  vein  of  humour  runs  through  it, 
which  is  far  from  being  difguAing,  as  it  exhibits  a lively  portraiture  of 
a good-natured,  goflipping  old  man,  and  this  may  ferve  as  an  apdlogy 
for  giving  his  fenliments  in  many  inftances  in  his  own  phrafe. 

The  four  firft  chapters  of  his  firft  book  are  an  culogium  on  pfalmody 
and  parochial  mufic  ; the  fifth  contains  a recommendation  of  the  or- 
gan for  that  purpofc;  and  the  fixth,  together  with  its  title,  is  as 
follows  : 

*'  How  to  procure  an  organift. 

* The  certain  way  I will  propofe  (hall  be  this,  viz.  firft  I will  fup- 
•1  pofe  you  have  a parifti  dark,  and  fuch  an  one  as  is  able  to  fet  and 
*'  lead  a pfalm,  although  it  be  never  fo  indifferently. 

* Now  this  being  granted,  I may  fay  that  I will,  or  any  mufick  maf— 
*•  ter  will,  or  many  more  inferiours,  as  virginal  players,  or  many  or- 

* gan  makers,  or  the  like  \ I fay  any  of  thofe  will  teach  fuch  a pa- 

* rifli  dark  how  to  pulfe  or  ftrike  mod  of  our  common  pfalm-tunes, 

* ufually  fung  in  our  churches,  for  a trifle,  viz.  20,  30,  or  40  fhil- 
*•  lings,  and  fo  well  that  he  need  never  beftow  more  coft  to  perform 

* - that  duty  fufliciently  during  his  life. 

* This  I believe  no  judicious  perfon  in  the  art  will  doubt  of.  And 

* then,  when  this  dark  is  thus  well  accompliftied,  he  will  be  fo  doat- 
*•  ed  upon  by  all  the  pretty  ingenuous  children  and  young  men  in 

* the  parifti,  that  lcarcely  any  of  them  but  will  be  begging  now  and 
•-  then  a (billing  or  two  of  their  parents  to  give  the  dark,  that  he  may 

* teach  them  to  pulfe  a pfalm-tune  the  which  any  fuch  child  or 
••youth  will  be  able  to  do  in  a week  or  fortnight’s  time  very  well. 

• And 
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4 And  then  again,  each  youth  will  be  as  ambitious  to  pulfc  that 
‘ pfalm-tunc  in  publick  to  the  congregation,  and  no  doubt  But  (hall 
4 do  it  fufficiently  well. 

‘ And  thus  by  little  and  little  the  parifli  in  a fliort  time  will 
4 fwarm  or  abound  with  organifts,  and  fufficient  enough  for  that 

* fervicc. 

* For  you  muft  know,  and  I intreate  you  to  believe  me,  that  fe- 
4 rioufly  it  is  one  of  the  mod  eafie  pieces  of  performances  in  all  in- 
4 drumental  mufick,  to  pulfc  one  of  our  pfalm-tunes  truly  and  well 
4 after  a very  little  (hewing  upon  an  organ. 

4 The  dark  likewife  will  quickly  get  in  his  money  by  this  means. 

4 And  1 fuppofe  no  parent  will  grutch  it  him,  but  rather  rejoyce 
4 in  it. 

4 Thus  may  you  perceive  how  very  eafily  and  certainly  thefe  two 
4 great  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  with  nothing  fo  much  as  a 

* willing  mind. 

\ 4 Therefore  be  but  willingly  rcfolved,  and  the  work  will  foon  be 

4 done. 

4 And  now  again  methinks  I fee  fome  of  you  tofling  up  your  caps, 
4 and  crying  aloud,  44  VVe  will  have  an  organ,  and  an  organifl  too ; 
44  for  'tis  but  laying  out  a little  dirty  money,  and  how  can  we  lay  it 
44  out  better  than  in  that  fervicc  we  offer  up  unto  God?  and  who 
44  (hould  we  bellow  it  upon,  if  not  upon  him  and  his  fervicc  ?” 

4 This  is  a very  right  and  an  abfolute  good  refolve,  perfift  in  it 
4 and  you  will  do  well,  and  doubtlefs  find  much  content  and  fatis- 

* fadfion  in  your  fo  doing. 

4 For  there  lies  linked  to  this  an  unknown  and  unapprehended 
4 great  good  benefit,  which  would  redound  certainly  to  all  or  mod 
4 young  children,  who  by  this  means  would  in  their  minorities  be 
4 fo  fweetly  tinctured  or  feafoned,  as  I may  fay,  or  brought  into  a 
4 kind  of  familiarity  or  acquaintance  with  the  harmlefs  innocent  de- 
4 lights  of  fuch  pure  and  undchlable  practices,  as  that  it  would  be  a 
4 great  means  to  win  them  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and  to  difdain,  con- 
4 temn,  and  flight  thofc  common,  grofs,  ill  practices  which  mod  chil- 
4 dren  are  incident  to  fall  into  in  their  ordinary  and  accuftomed 
4 put fuits. ’ 

But  led  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  general  ufe  of  the  organ 
(hould  fail,  this  author  (hews  in  Chap.  V III.  How  pfalms  may  be 

Per- 
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performed  in  churches  without  that  indrument  j his  method  is  this : 

* Wherefoever  you  fend  your  children  to  the  gram  mar-  fchool,  in- 

* dent  fo  with  the  mailer,  that  your  children  (hall  be  taught  one  hour 

* every  day  to  fing,  or  one  half  day  in  every  week  at  lead,  either  by 

* himfelf,  or  by  fome  mufick-mader  whom  he  (hould  procure  j and 

* no  doubt  but  if  you  will  pay  for  it  the  bufinels  may  be  effedled. 

* For  there  are  divers  who  are  able  to  teach  to  fing,  and  many  more 

* would  quickly  be,  if  fuch  a general  courfe  were  determined  upon 

* throughout  the  nation. 

* There  would  fcarcely  be  a fchoolmafter  but  would  or  might  be 

* eafily  able  himfelf  to  do  the  bufinels  once  in  a quarter  or  half  a 

* year ; and  in  a Ihort  time  every  fenior  boy  in  the  fchool  will  be  able 

* to  do  it  fufficiently  well. 

* And  this  is  the  mod  certain,  eafie,  and  fubdantial  way  that  can 

* poflibly  be  advis'd  unto. 

* And  thus,  as  before  I told,  how  that  your  organids  would  grow  up 

* amongd  you  as  your  corn  grew  in  the  fields  ; fo  now,  if  fuch  a 
4 courfe  as  this  would  be  taken,  will  your  quireders  increafe  even 

* into  fwarms  like  your  bees  in  your  gardens ; by  which  means  the 

* next  generation  will  be  plentifully  able  to  follow  St.  Paul’s  coun- 

* fel,  namely,  to  teach  and  admonilh  one  another  in  pfalms,  and 

* hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs,  and  fo  fing  with  a grace  in  their  hearts 

* and  voices  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  the  fetting  forth  of  his  glorious 

* praife.’ 

Chap.  X.  the  author  mentions  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
was  heard,  as  he  profedes  to  believe,  the  mod  remarkable  and  excel- 
lent fingingof  pfalms  known  or  remembered  in  thefe  latter  ages ; in 
his  judgment  far  excelling  all  other  either  private  or  publick  cathe- 
dral mufick,  and  infinitely  beyond  all  verbal  expredion  or  con- 
ceiving. 

‘ The  time  when  was  in  the  year  1644,  the  place  where,  was  in 

* the  cathedral  church  of  the  loyal  city  York.  * * * * The  occafion 

* of  it  was  the  great  and  clofe  fiege  which  was  then  laid  to  the  city, 
‘ and  driidly  maintain’d  for  eleven  weeks  fpace,  by  three  very  notable 

* and  confiderable  great  armies,  viz.  the  Scotch,  the  Northern,  and 

* the  Southern  ; whofc  three  generals  were  thefe,  for  the  Scotch,  the 

* old  Earl  Leven,  viz.  David  Lefsley,  alias  Lalhley ; for  the  Nor- 

* them,  the  old  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax  j for  the  Southern,  the 

Vol.  IV.  4L  ‘Earl 
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* Eaif  of  Manchefter : and  whole  three  chief  commanders  next 

* themfelyes  were,  for  the  Scotch,  Lieutenant  General ; for 

4 the  Northern,  Sir  Thomas  now  Lord  Fairfax  j and  for  the  South- 
4 ern,  Oliver  Cromwell,  afterwards  Lord  Protedtor. 

* 4 By  this  occafion  there  were  fliut  up  within  that  city  abundance 

* of  people  of  the  bed  rank  and  quality,  viz.  lords,  knights,  and  gen- 
4 tlemen  of  the  countries  round  about,  bcfides  the  fouldiers  and  ci- 

* tizens,  who  all  or  mod  of  them  came  condantly  every  Sunday  to 
4 hear  publick  prayers  and  fermon  in  that  fpacious  church. 

* And  indeed  their  number  was  fo  exceeding  great,  that  the  church 
4 was,  as  I may  fay,  even  cramming  or  fqueezing  full. 

4 Now  here  you  mud  take  notice,  that  they  had  then  a cuftom  in 

* that  church,  which  I hear  not  in  any  other  cathedral,  which  was, 

* that  always  before  the  fermon  the  whole  congregation  fang  a pfaim, 

* together  with  the  quire  and  the  organ  : and  you  mud  alfo  know, 

* that  there  was  then  a mod  excellent,  large,  plump,  lufly,  full-fpeak- 

* ing  organ,  which  cod,  as  I am  credibly  informed,  a thoufand 

* pounds. 

* This  organ  I fay,  when  the  pfaim  was  fet  before  the  fermon,  be- 

* ing  let  out  into  all  its  fulnefs  of  dops,  together  with  the  quire,  be- 

* gan  the  pfaim. 

* But  when  that  vad-concording  unity  of  the  whole  congrega- 

* ticnal-chorus,  came,  as  I may  fay,  thundering  in,  even  fo  as  it  made 

* the  very  ground  Ihakc  under  us  j Oil  the  unutterable  ravilhing 
4 foul's  delight !,  in  the  which  I was  fo  tranfported  and  wrapt  up  in 
4 high  contemplations,  that  there  was  no  room  left  in  my  whole  man, 
4 viz.  body,  foul,  and  fpirit,  for  any  thing  below  divine  and  heavenly 
4 raptures : nor  could  there  podibly  be  any  thing  on  earth  to  which 

* that  very  finging  might  be  truly  compared,  except  the  right  appre- 
4 henfions  or  conceivings  of  that  glorious  and  miraculous  quire,  re- 
4 corded  in  the  lcriptures  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  of  which 
4 you  may  read  in  the  2 Chron.  ch.  5,  to  the  end  ; but  more  parti- 
4 cularly  eminent  in  the  two  lad  verfes  of  that  chapter,  where  king 

* Solomon,  the  wifed  of  men,  bad  congregated  the  mod  glorious 
4 quire  that  ever  was  know  of  in  all  the  world  : And  at  their  finging 
4 of  p&lms,  praifes,  or  thanklgivings,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  came 
4 down  amongd  them,  as  there  you  may  read.  **•**.  But  dill 

4 further 
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«■  further  that  I may  endeavour  to  make  this  fomething  more  lively 

* apprehended,  or  underftood  to  be  a real  true  thing. 

* It  would  be  confidcred  that  if  at  any  time  or  place  fuch  a con- 
‘ gregated  number  could  perform  fuch  an  outward  fervice  to  the  Al- 
‘ mighty,  with  true,  ardent,  inward  devotion,  fervency,  and  affcc- 

* tionate  zeal,  in  expedition  to  have  it  accepted  by  him  ; doubtlefs 

* it  ought  to  be  believed  that  it  might  be  and  was  done  there  and 

* then. 

* Becaufe  that  at  that  time  the  defperatenefs  and  difmaidnefs  of 
‘ their  danger  could  not  but  draw  them  into  it,  in  regard  the  ene- 

* my  was  fo  very  near  and  fierce  upon  them,  efpecially  on  that  fide 

* the  city  where  the  church  flood  ■,  who  had  planted  their  great  guns 

* fo  mifehievoufly  againfl  the  church,  and  with  which  conftantiy  in 

* prayer*  time  they  would  not  fail  to  make  their  hellilh  difturbance, 

* by  (hooting  againfl  and  battering  the  church,  infomuch  that  fome 

* times  a canon  bullet  has  come  in  at  the  windows,  and  bounced 

* about  from  pillar  to  pillar,  even  like  fome  furious  fieqd  or  evil  fpi- 

* rit,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  all  manner  of  fide  ways,  as  it  has 
‘ happened  to  meet  with  fquare  or  round  oppofition  amongfl  the 

* pillars,  in  its  returns  or  rebounds,  untill  its  force  has  been  quite 

* fpent. 

* And  here  is  one  thing  mofl  eminently  remarkable,  and  well  worth. 

* noting,  which  was,  that  in  all  the  whole  time  of  the  fiege  there  was 

* not  any  one  perfon,  that  I could  hear  of,  did  in  the  church  receive 

* the  leafl  harm  by  any  of  their  devilifh  cannon  (hot  j and  I verily 

* believe  there  were  conftantiy  many  more  than  a thoufand  perfons  at 

* that  fervice  every  Sunday  during  the  whole  time  of  that  fiege.* 

In  Chapters  XI.  and  XII.  thi9  author  treats  of  cathedral  mufic, 
and  after  aflerting  that  we  have  in  this  nation  a large  colledlion  of 
compofitions  for  the  church,  fo  magnificently  lofty  and  fublime,  as 
never  to  be  excelled  by  art  or  induftry,  he  laments  the  paucity  of 
clerks  in  the  feveral  choirs  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  inability  of  many 
of  them  •,  and  aftigns  as  a principal  reafon  for  the  decline  of  ca« 
thedral  fervice,  that  the  lay  clerks  are  neceffitated  to  be  barbers, 
fhocmakers,  taylors,  and  fmiths,  and  to  follow  other  ftill  inferior 
occupations,  having  no  better  a provifton  than  the  ancient  ftatut- 
able  wages j the  hardfhipof  which  reflraint  he  fays  himfelf  had  been 
an  experimental  witnefs  of  during  more  than  fifty  years  fervice  in  the 

churchy 
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church  ; and  upon  this  occafion  he  tells  a ftory  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe,  of  which  he  fays  he  was  both  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs:  A fing- 
ing  man,  a kind  of  pot-wit,  very  little  fkilled  in  mufic,  had  under- 
taken in  his  choir  to  ftng  a folo  anthem,  but  was  not  able  to  go 
through  with  it:  as  the  dean  was  going  out,  and  the  clerk  was 
putting  off  his  furplice,  the  dean  rebuked  him  fharply  for  his  inabi- 
lity; upon  which  with  a mod  Hern,  angry  countenance,  and  a vehe- 
ment ratling  voice,  fuch  as  made  the  church  ring,  lhaking  his  head 
at  him,  he  anfwered  the  dean,  • Sir,  I’d  have  you  know  that  I fing 

* after  the  rate  of  fo  much  a year,’  naming  his  wages,  * and  except 

* ye  mend  my  wages,  I am  refolved  never  to  fing  better  whilfi:  I live.' 

The  fecond  part  of  this  work  treats  of  the  lute,  and  profelles  to 

lay  open  all  the  fecrets  of  that  inftrument,  which  till  the  author’s 
time  were  known  only  to  mailers ; and  to  this  their  clofenefs,  and  ex- 
treme fhynefs  in  revealing  the  fecrets  of  the  lute,  he  attributes  it  that 
the  infirument  is  fo  little  underftood.  On  this  occafion  he  complains 
of  the  French,  who  he  fays  are  generally  accounted  great  mailers,  for 
that  they  would  feldom  or  never  write  their  lefiems  as  they  played 
them,  much  lefs  reveal  any  thing  that  might  tend  to  the  undemand- 
ing of  the  art  of  the  inftrument,  fo  that  there  have  feldom  been  at 
any  time  above  one  or  two  excellent  or  rare  artifts  in  this  kind. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  he  endeavours  to  refute  the  common  objec- 
tions againft  the  lute,  fuch  as  that  it  is  the  hardeft  inftrument  in  the 
world;  that  it  will  take  up  the  time  of  an  apprenticelhip  to  play  well 
upon  it;  that  it  makes  young  people  grow  awry  ; that  one  had  as 
good  keep  a horfe  as  a lute  for  coll ; that  it  is  a woman’s  inftrument; 
and  that  it  is  out  of  faftiion.  Under  the  objection  of  difficulty  he 
takes  notice  that  it  is  chiefly  grounded  on  the  number  of  firings  on 
the  lute,  which  he  makes  to  be  twelve,  only  fix  whereof  are  uled  in 
grafping  or  Hopping  ; the  other  fix,  being  bafies,  and  arc  ftruck  open 
with  the  thumb:  and  thecafinefs  of  hitting  them, he demonftrates  by 
what  he  calls  an  apt  comparifon  ; for  he  fuppofes  a tabic  with  fix  or 
feven  ranks  of  firings,  fuch,  he  fays,  as  many  country  people  have 
at  the  end  of  fomc  cupboards,  faftened  on  with  nails  at  each  end, 
with  fmall  Hones  or  Hicks  to  caufe  them  to  rife  and  found  from  the 
wood  : He  fays  that  an  ingenious  child  might  ftrike  thele  fix  or  feven 
firings  in  order,  refembling  the  bells,  and  then  out  of  order,  in 
changes;  and  to  thefc  ranks  of  firings  on  the  country  people’s  cup- 
boards 
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boards  does  he  refemble  the  fix  ranks  of  the  lute-bafles.  The  objec- 
tion that  the  lute  is  a coftly  inftrument,  he  anfwers  by  an  affirmation 
'that  all  his  life  long  he  never  took  more  than  five  (hillings  the  quar- 
ter to  maintain  a lute  with  firings,  nor  for  the  firft  ftringing  more 
than  ten  (hillings. 

Chap.  III.  contains  diredlions  how  to  know  and  choofe  a good  lute; 
the  author  fays  that  the  lutes  moft  efteemed  in  his  time  were  thofe 
made  by  Laux  Mailer,  two  whereof  he  fays  he  had  feen,  pitiful,  old, 
battered,  cracked  things,  valued  at  one  hundred' pounds,  a-picce j one 
of  thefehefays  was  (hewn  him  by  Goutier,  the  famous  lutenift*,  which 
the  king  had  paid  that  fum  for : the  other  he  fays  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  one  of  Gouticr’s  (cholars,  who  being  minded 
to  difpofe  of  it,  made  a bargain  with  a merchant  that  defired  to  have 
it  with  him  in  his  travels,  that  on  his  return  he  Ihould  either  pay  Mr. 
Jones  a hundred  pound  as  the  price  of  it,  or  twenty  pound  for  his  ufe 
of  it  in  the  journey. 

* After  a multiplicity  of  direflions  for  ordering  the  lute,  and  parti— 
-cularly  for  taking  off  the  belly,  which  he  fays  is  generally  nectflary 
once  in  a year  or  two,  he  proceeds,  in  Chap.  VI,  to  give  diredlions  for 
firinging  the  lute,  and  deferibes  very  minutely  the  various  kinds  of 
firings,  and  for  the  choice  of  a true  length,  gives  the  following  di- 
redlion,  which  he  calls  a pretty  curiofity. 

* Firft  draw  out  a length  or  more,  then  take  the  end,  and  meafure 

* the  length  it  moft  be  of  within  an  inch  or  two,  for  it  will  ftretch 

* fo  much  at  leaft  in  the  winding  up  j and  hold  that  length  in  both 

* hands,  extended  to  a reafonable  ftiffnefsj  then  with  one  of  your 
fingers  ftrike  it,  giving  it  fo  much  liberty  in  flacknefs  as  you  may 

* fee  it  vibrate,  or  open  itfelf  j which,  if  it  be  true,  it  will  appear 
•*  to  the  eye  juft  as  if  there  were  two  firings ; but  if  it  (hews  more 

* than  two  it  is  falfe,  and  will  found  unpleafantly  upon  your  inftru- 
'«  ment ; nor  will  it  ever  be  well  in  tune,  cither  ftopt  or  open,  but 

* fnarle  J-.' 

Chap.  IX.  contains  an  explanation  of  that  kind  of  notation  called 
the  Tablature,  in  which  each  of  the  fix  firings  of  the  lute  ire  repre- 
'•  Jacjoues  Gouter,  vide  page  370. 

+ This  dire&ion  is  given  by  Adrian  Lc  Roy  in  his  itiftruQions  for  the  lute.  See  vol. 
111.  page  166,  and  is  adopted  both  by  Mcrfcnnus  and  Kircher.  indeed  this  caper. ment 

* is  the  only  known  left  of  a true  firing,  and  for  that  rcafon  is  prattifed  by  fuch  as  are  eu- 
cious  at  this  day, 

Vol.  fV,  4 M fented 
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fentcd  by  a line,  and  the  feveral  frets  or  Hops  by  the  letters  a,  b,  by 
t>  f,  $,  9,  P*,  H»  the  letter  a ever  “fignifyihg  the  open  firing  ia  all; 
poGtions*t% 

With  the  fame  precifion  and  Singularity,  of  ftyle  he  deferibes  fhe 
characters  for  the  time  of  notes,  calling  the  feroibrese  the  mafter- 
note?  and  for  the  more  eafy  divifion  of  it,  calling  that  a groat,  the 
minim  two-  pence,  the  crotchets  penny,  the  quaver  a half  penny* 
and  the  (eroSquaver  a farthing.  From  thence.be  proceeds  to  direc- 
tions for  the  fingering,  as  alfo  for  the  graces,  one  whereof,  by  him. 
called  the  nerve-fhakc,  he  fays  he  was  not  able  to  make  well,  and: 
that  for  a .reafon,  which  with  his  ufual  pleafantry  he  gives  In  thefe 
»a"kj|  --  • . . j.  **  , ; 

‘ Some  there  are,  and  many  I have  met  with,  who  have  fetch  a,  t 

* natural  agility  in  their  nerves,  and  aptitude  to  that  performance* 

* that  before  they  could  do  any  thing  clfe  to  purpofe,  they  would 

* make  a fhake  rarely  well.  And  lbme  again  can  fcareely  ever  gain.. 

* a good  ftiake,  by  reafon  of  the  unaptnefs  of  their  nerves  to  that  ac-> 

* tion,  but  yet  otherwife  come  to  play  very  well;. 

* I for  my  own  part  have  had  occasion  to  break  both  my  arms.  By. 

* reafon  of  which  I cannot  make  the  nerve-fhake  well  nor  ftrong  ; ; 

* yet  by  a certain  motion  of  my  arm,  I have  gained  fuch  a contentive 

* (hake,  that  fometimes  my  fcholars  will  alk  me  how  they  fhall  do  te 

* get  the  like  ? I have  then  no  better  anfwer  for  them  than  to  tell 

* them  they  mud  firfi  break  their  arm  as  1 have  done,  and  fo  pof&» 

* bly  after  that,  by  practice  they,  may  get  my  manner  of  (hake.* 
Among  a variety  of  leffons  of  the  authorVcompofition,  inferred  in 

tdiis  his  work,  is  one  which  he  calls  his  mifirefs,  as  having  been 
compofed  a fiiort  time  before  his  marriage,  and  at  the  inftant  when,, 
being  alone,  he  was  meditating  on  his  intended  wife.  It  is  written 
In  tablature,  butis  here  rendered  in  the  characters  of  mufical  notation.. 

* P is  ii fed  by  him  in  preference  to  I,  at  being  a more  con fpic uems  charaAer. 

+ Of  the  notation  by  the  tablature  frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  cottrfe  o I 
stirs  work ; from  the  nature  of  it,.it  is  obrious  that  it  has  not  the  ieaft  relation  to  the  mufical . 
charaAers  properly  fo  caHed  y and  the  fact  is,  that  many  pcrfonsharc  been  good  perform- 
ers on  the  lute,  and  at  the  fame  time  totally  ignorant  of  the  notes  of  the  Gamut,  and  yet 
there  are  mailers  cf  the  lute  who  play  by  them  ; and  this  is  fuppofed  in  thofe  compofitiona 
of  Corelli’s  in  particular,  where  tic  thotuugh-bul*  is  laid  to  be  for  the  organ,  harpfi  chord, 

*i  arch  lute. 

Th* 
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The  occafion  of  his  corapofing  it,  and  the  reafcns  for  giving  it  the 
tunc  of  his  Miftrefs,  are  related  in  the  following  Angular  hiftory : 

* You  muft  Arft  know  that  it  is  a leffon,  though  old  yet  I never 

* knew  it  difrelifhcd  by  any  s Boris  there  any  one  leffon  in  this  hook 

* of  that  age  as  it  is*  yet  I do  efteem  it  in  its  kind,  with  the  belt 

* leffon  in  the  book,  for  fcveral  good  reafons  which  I (hall  here  fet 

* down. 

* It  is,  this  very  winter,  juft  40  years  fince  I made  it;  and  yet  it 

* is  new,  becaufc  all  like  it ; and  then,  when  I was  paft  being  a fuitor 
■*  to  my  beft  beloved,  deareft,  and  fweeteft  living  miftrefs,  but  not 

* married,  yet  contriving  the  heft  and  readied:  way  towards  it : and 

* thus  it  was. 

* That  very  night,  in  which  I was  thus  agitated  in  my  mind  con- 
'■*  ccrning  her,  my  living  miftrefs,  (he  being  in  Yorkshire,  and  myfelf 

* at  Cambridge,  clofe  (hut  up  in  my  chamber,  ftill  and  quiet,  about 

* 10  or  ii  a clock  at  night,  mufing  and  writing  letters  to  her,  her 

* mother,  and  fome  other  friends ; in  dimming  up  and  determining 
■*  the  whole  matter  concerning  our  marriage:  You  may  conceive  I 

* might  have  very  intent  thoughts  all  that  time,  and  might  meet  with 

* fomc  difficulties for  as  yet  I had  not  gained  her  mother’s  content, 

4 M ti  * fo 
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* fo  that  in  my  writings  I was  fomctimes  put  to  my  ftudyings.  At 

* which  times,  my  lute  lying  upon  my  table,  I fomctimes  took 

* it  up,  and  walked  about  my  chamber,  letting  my  fancy  drive 
4 which  way  it  would,  for  Iftudied  nothing  at  that  time  as  to  mu- 

* fick  i yet  my  fccret  genius  or  fancy  prompted  my  fingers  do  what 
•T  could  into  this  very  humour,  fo  that  every  time  1 walked  and. 

* took  up  my  lute  in  the  interim  betwixt  writing  and  ftudying,  this 

* ayre  would  needs  offer  itfelf  unto  me  continually  s infomuch  that  at 
4 the  laft,  liking  it  well,  and  left  it  fhould  be  loft,  I took  paper  and  let 
4 it  down,  taking  no  further  notice  of  it  at  that  time ; but  afterwards 
4 it  pa(Ted  abroad  for  a very  pleafant  and  delightful  ayre  amongft 
4 all ; yet  I gave  it  no  name  till  a long  time  after,  nor  taking  more 
4 notice  of  it  in  any  particular  kind,  than  of  any  other  my  compo- 
4 fures  of  that  nature. 

4 But  after  I was  married,  and  had  brought  my  wife  home  to  ; 
4 Cambridge,  it  fo  fell  out  that  one  rainy  morning  I ftay’d  within, 

4 and  in  my  chamber,  my  wife  and  I were  all  alone ; fhe  intent  upon 
4 her  needle-works,  and  1 playing  upon  my  lute  at  the  table  by  her. 

4 She  fat  very  ftill  and  quiet,  liftning  to  all  1 played  without  a word  a , 
4 long  time,  till  atlaft  I happened  to  play  this  leffon,  which  fo  foon 
4 as  I had  once  play’d,  fhe  earneftly  defired  me  to  play  it  again  » for,  , 
4 faid  fhe,  that  fhall  be  called  my  leffon. 

4 From  which  words  fo  fpoken  with  emphaGsand  accent,,  it  pre-  - 
4 fently  came  into  my  remembrance  the  time  when,  and  thcoccafion 
4 of  its  being  produced,  affd  returned  her  this  anfwer,  viz.  That  it 
4 imy  very  properly  be  called  your  leffon,  for  when  1 compofed  it 
4 you  were  wholly  in  my  fancy,  and  the  chief  objeS  and  ruler  of  my 
4 thoughts  { telling  her  how  and  when  it  was  made •,  and  therefore 
4 ever  after  I thus  called  it  my  Miflrcfs ; and  moft  of  my  fcholars  - 
4 fincc  call  it  Mrs.  Mace  to  this  day.' 

This  relation  is  followed  by  a kind  of  commentary  on  the  leflbn 
itfelf  in  thefe  words : 

4 Firft,  obferve  the  two  firft  bars  of  it,  which  will  give  you  the 
4 fugue,  which  fuguois  maintained  quite  through  the  whole  leffon. 

4 Secondly,  obferve  the  form  and  (hape  of  the  whole  leffon,  which 
4 conRfts  of  two  uniform  and  equal  ftrains,  both  /trains  having  the 
*'-iamc  number  of  bars. 

4 -Thirdly,  . 
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* Thirdly,  obfervc  the  humour  of  it,  which  you  may  perceive  by 
c the  marks  and  dire&ions  is  not  common. 

* Thefe  three  terms  or  things  ought  to  be  confidered  in  all  com- 

* portions  and  performances  of  this  nature,  viz.  ayres  or  the  like. 

* The  fugue  is  lively,  ayrey,  neat,  curious,  and  fweet  like  my 

* miftrefs.* 

* The  form  is  uniform,  comely,  fubftantial,  grave,  and  lovely  like 
►my  miftrefs. 

* The  humour  is  Angularly  fpruce,  amiable,  pleafant,  obliging,  and 

* innocent  like  my  miftrefs.* 

He  afterwards  compofed  a fecond  part  of  this  lcflon,  fo  contrived, 
as  to  be,  as  he  calls  it,  a Confort-leffon  to  the  former,  to  be  played^ 
upon  another  equal  lute,  or  at  a lone  leilomt- 
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Touching  the  performance  of  which,  he  gives  a direction,  purport* 
ing  that  when  the  fccond  part  is  played  with  the  firlV,  the  performer 
k to  red  the  two  lad  notes  of  the  fourth  bar,  and  the  three  fird  note* 
of  the  fifth. 

The  remainder  of  the  fccond  part  confids  of  drreftions  for  die 
compofition  of  leffons  for  the  lute,  as  namely.  Preludes,  Fancies, 
and  Voluntaries,  Pavans,  Almains,  Galliards,  Corantos,  Sarabands, 
Tattle  de  Moys  *,  Chacones,  Toys  or  Jigs,  Common  tunes,  and 
Grounds,  with  examples  of  each  ; and  concludes  with  a comparifon 
between  two  tunings  of  the  lute,  the  one  called  by  him  the  flat  tun- 
ing, and  the  other  the  new  tuning,  though  he  fays  it  was  in  his  time 
at  lead  forty  years  old  ; the  latter  of  thel'e  he  endeavours  by  a variety 
of  examples  to  prove  is  the  bed,  and  concludes  his  argument  with 
this  afiertion,  * the  flat  tuning  is  a mod  perfetd,  full,  plump,  brifle,  no- 
•*  ble,  heroick  tuning  1 free  and  copious,  fit,  aptly  and  liberally  to 

* exprefs  any  thing  in  any  of  the  7 keys  j but  that  new  tuning  is  far 

* fhort  of  thefe  accommodations,  and  is  obvioufly  iubjedt  to  feverai 
4 inconveniences.' 

The  third  part  treats  of  the  viol,  and  of  mufic  in  general  j and 
bere  he  takes  occafion  to  lament  the  abufe  of  mufic  in  the  difpropor- 
tionate  numbers  of  bafs  and  treble  indruments  in  the  concerts  of  hit 
time,  in  which  he  fays  it  was  not  unufual  to  have  but  one  fmall  weak 
founding  bafs-viol,  and  two  or  three  violins,  fcolding  violins,  as  he 
calls  them  s nay  he  fays  that  hehas  frequently  heard  twenty  or  more 
“violins  at  a fumptuous  meeting,  and  fcarce  half  fo  many  bafles,  which 
Jatter  he  fays  fbould  in  reafon  be  the  greater  number. 

Of  the  concerts  which  he  had  been  accudomed  to  hear  in  his 
youth,  and  before  the  violin  became  a concert  indrument,  he  never 
fpeaks  but  in  fuch  terms  of  rapture,  as  fliew  him  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly fufceptiblc  of  the  charms  of  mufic.  The  following  is  his  de- 
feription  of  them,  and  refers  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  lad 
century. 

* In  my  younger  time  we  had  mufick  mod  excellently  choice  and 
■*  mod  eminently  rare,  both  for  its  excellency  m compofition,  rare 

*•  This  is  the  name  of  an  air  invented  by  himfclf,  much  like  a Saraband,  but  having, 
as  he  exprefles  it,  more  of  conceit  in  it,  and  fpeaking  in  a manner  thofe  very  words. 

f Thefe  tunes  he  fays  are  fuch  as  the  boys  and  common  people  fing  about  the  llrects, 
« any  whereof  were  that,  at  she  common  fong- tunes  have  face  been,  moll  excellent. 

* fancy. 
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•fancy,  and  fprigbtly  ayre ; as  alfo  for  its  proper  and  fit  perform- 

* ances } even  fuch,  as  if  your  young  tender  ears  and  fantafies,  were 

* but  truly  tinctured  therewith,  and  efpecially  if  it  poflibly  could  but 

* be  cry'd  up  for  the  mode  or  new  fafhion,  you  would  embrace  for 
•fome  divine  thing. 

• And  left  it  fhould  be  quite  forgot,  for  want  of  fober  times.  Twill 
•fet  down,  as  a remembrancer  and  well-wifher  to  pofterity,  and  an 
*■  honourer  of  the  memory  of  thofe  moft  eminent  worthy  mafters  and 

* authors,  who  fome  of  them  being  now  deceafed,  yet  fome  living  j. 

* the  manner  of  fuch  mufick  as  I make  mention  of,  as  alfo  the  na* 
•lure  of  it. 

• We  had  for  our  grave  muiick  Fancies  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6 part* 
*•  to  the  organs,  interpofed,  now  and  then,  with  fome  Pavins,  All- 

* maines,  folemn  and  fweet  delightful  ayres,.  all  which  were,  as  it 

* were,  fo  many  pathetical  ftories,  rhetorical. and  fublime  difeourfes, 

* fubtil  and  acute  argumentations,  fo  fuitable  and  agreeing  to  the  in* 

* ward,  fecret,  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  foul  and  mind,  that 

* to  fet  them  forth  according  to  their  true  praife,  there  are  no  words 

* fufficient  in  language;  yet  what  I can  belt  fpeak  of  them  (hall  be 

* only  to  fay,  that  they  have  been  to  myfelf,  and  many  others,  asdi- 

* vine  raptures,  powerfully.captivating  all  our  unruly  faculties  and  af- 

* feCtions,  for  the  time,  and  difpofing  us  to  folidity,  gravity,  and  a 

* good  temper,  making  us  capable  of  heavenly  and  divine  influences. 

• ’Tis  great  pity  few  believe  thus  much ; but  far  greater  that  fo. 
' few  know  it.. 

• The  authors  of  fuch  like  compofltions  have  been  divers  famous 
1 Engliftimen  and  Italians,  fome  of  which  for  their  very  great  emi- 
*•  nency  and  worth  in  that  particular  faculty,  I will  here  name,  via. 

* Mr.  Alfonfo  Ferabofco,  Mr.  John  Ward,  Mr.  Lupo,  Mr.  White,. 
•*  Mr.  Richard  Deering,  Mr.  William  Lawes,  Mr.  John  Jenkins, 

* Mr.  Chriftophcr  Simpfon,  Mr.  Coperario,  and  one  Montcverde,  a 

* famous  Italian  author;  befidrs  divers  and  very  many  others,  who  in 
*•  their  late  time  were  all  fubftantial,  able,  and  profound  compofing- 
*•  mailers  in  this  art,  and  have  left  their  works  behind  them,  as  fit 
•-  monuments  and  patterns  for  fober  and  wife  pofterity,  worthy  to  be 

* imitated  and  practiced  : ’tis  great  pity  they  are  fo  foon  forgot,  and  . 
*•  neglcCtcd,  as  I perceive  they  are  amongft  many. 

• • And.. 
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* And  thefe  things  were  performed  upon  fo  many  equal  and  truly- 

* fiz’d  viols  j and  fo  exaCtly  ftrung,  tuned,  and  played  upon,  as  no 
« one  part  was  any  impediment  to  the  other}  but  ftill,  as  the  com- 

* pofition  required,  by  intervals,  each  part  amplified  and  heightned 

* the  other,  the  organ  evenly,  foftly,  and  fweetly  according  to  all. 

* We  had,  beyond  all  this,  a cuftom  at  our  meetings,  that  common- 

* ly  after  fuch  inflrumental  mufick  was  over,  we  did  conclude  all 

* with  feme  vocal  mufick,  to  the  organ,  or,  for  want  of  that  to  the 

* Theorboe. 

* The  beft  which  we  did  ever  efteem,  were  thofe  things  which 

* were  molt  folemn  and  divine,  fome  of  which  I will,  for  their  emi- 
‘ nency  name,  viz.  Mr.  Deering’s  Gloria  Patri,  and  other  of  his  Latin 
‘ fongs,  now  lately  collected  and  printed  by  Mr.  Playford,  a very 

* laudable  and  thank-worthy  work,  befides  many  other  of  the  like 

* nature,  Latin  and  Engliih,  by  molt  of  the  above  named  authors  and 

* others,  wonderfully  rare,  fublime,  and  divine  beyond  all  exprefiion. 

* But  when  we  would  be  molt  ayrey,  jocond,  .lively,  and  fpruce, 

* then  we  had  choice  and  lingular  conforts,  either  for  2,  3,  or  4 parts, 
•*  but  not  to  the  organ,  as  many,  now  a days,  improperly  and  unadvi- 

* fedly  perform  fuch  like  conforts  with,  but  to  the  harpficon } yet 

* more  properly,  and  much  better  to  the  pedal,  an  inftrument  of  a 

* late  invention,  contrived,  as  I have  been  inform’d,  by  one  Mr.  John 

* Hayward  of  London,  a molt  excellent  kind  of  inftrument  for  a con- 
-*  fort,  and  far  beyond  all  harpficons  or  organs  that  I yet  ever  heard 

* of,  I mean  either  for  confort  or  fingle  ufc ; but  the  organ  far  be- 
**  yond  it  for  thofe  other  performances  before  mentioned.’ 

Of  the  Pedal  above-mentioned  he  gives  a brief  defeription,  which 
feems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a kind  of  harpfichord  with  Hops  to  be 
governed  by  the  feet.  He  fays  that  the  pedal  was  not  commonly  ufed 
or  known,  becaufe  few  could  make  of  them  well,  and  fewer  would 
go  to  the  price  of  them,  twenty  pounds  being  the  ordinary  price  of 
one,  but  that  the  great  patron  of  mufic  in  his  time,  Sir  Robert  Bolles, 
whom  in  the  univerfity  he  had  the  happinefs  to  initiate  in  the  high 
art  of  mufic,  had  two  of  them,  the  one  at  thirty  pound,  and  the  other 
at  fifty  pound. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  procuring  and  maintaining 
.the  beft  mufic  imaginable,  and  exhibits  firft  the  plan  of  a mufic- 

room 
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room  contrived  by  himfelf  for  concerts,  with  galleries  for  auditors, 
capable  of  holding  two  hundred  perfons.  Among  the  inftrumcnts 
proper  for  a great  concert  to  be  performed  in  this  room,  he  recom- 
mends a table-organ,  as  being  far  more  reafonable  and  proper  than 
an  upright  organ.  He  fays  that  two  table-organs  were  in  being  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  his  book,  that  they  were  of  his  own  contri- 
vance, and  were  for  his  own  ufe,  as  to  the  maintaining  of  public 
concerts,  See.  and  that  he  did  defign  to  eredl  fuch  a mulic-room  as  he 
has  deferibed,  but  that  it  pleafed  God  to  difappoint  and  difeourage 
him,  chiefly  by  the  lofs  of  his  hearing,  and  the  confequent  emptinefe 
of  his  purfe  ; but  concludes  his  account  with  an  advertifement,  that 
although  it  had  been  his  unhappinefs  to  be  compelled  to  part  with 
thefe  inftruments,  yet  that  one  of  them  was  then  to  be  fold,  and  that 
if  any  perfon  would  fend  to  him  about  it,  he  would  And  it  a very, 
very,  jewel.  He  next  recommends  as  the  propereft  inftruments 
for  a concert,  a cheft  of  viols,  a defeription  whereof,  as  the  term 
is  at  this  day  fcarcely  underflood,  is  here  given  in  his  own  words : 

* Your  beft  provifion  and  mod  compleat  will  be  a good  cheft  of 
‘ viols,  (lx  in  number,  viz.  two  bafles;  two  tenors,  and  two  trebles, 

* all  truly  and  proportionably  fuited. 

* Of  fuch  there  are  no  better  in  the  world  than  tbofe  of  Aldred, 

* Jay,  Smith,  yet  the  higheft  in  efteem  are  Bolles  and  Rofs  ; onebafs 

* of  Bolles  I have  known  valued  at  tool.  Thefe  were  old,  but  we 

* have  now  very  excellent  good  workmen,  who  no  doubt  can  work 

* as  well  as  thofe,  if  they  be  fo  well  paid  for  their  work  as  they  were  ; 
» yet  we  chiefly  value  old  inftruments  before  new  ; for  by  experience 

* they  are  found  to  be  far  the  beft.  ****••  But  if  you  cannot 

* procure  an  intire  cheft  of  viols,  fuitable,  See.  endeavour  to  pick  up 

* here  or  there  fo  many  excellent  good  odd  ones,  as  near  fuiting  you 

* as  you  can,  every  way,  viz.  both  for  fhape,  wood,  colour.  See.  but 

* efpecially  for  fize. 

* And  to  be  exadl  in  that,  take  this  certain  rule,  viz.  let  your  bafs 

* be  large : Then  your  trebles  muft  be  juft  as  ihort  again  in  the 

* firing,  viz.  from  bridge  to  nut,  as  are  your  bafles,  becaule  they  ftand 

* eight  notes  higher  than  the  bafles,  therefore  as  fhort  again;  for  the 

* middle  of  every  firing  is  an  eighth.  The  tenors  in  the  firing  juft  fo 

* long  as  from  the  bridge  to  F fret,  becaufe  they  ftand  a fourth  higher 

* than  your  bafles,  therefore  fo  long. 
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* Let  this  fuffice  to  put  you  into  a compleat  order  for  viols  either 

* way  ; only  note,  that  the  bell  place  for  the  bridge  is  to  (land  juft 

* in  the  three  quarter  dividing  of  the  open  cuts  below,  though  moll, 

* moil  erroneoufly  fuffer  them  much  to  (land  too  high,  which  is  a 

* fault. 

* After  all  this  you  may  add  to  your  prefs  a pair  of  violins,  to  be 

* in  readinefs  for  any  extraordinary  jolly  or  jocund  confort  occafion  ; 

‘ but  never  ufe  them  but  with  this  provifo,  viz.  be  fure  you  make  an 

* equal  provifion  for  them,  by  the  addition  and  ftrength  of  bafles,  fa 

* that  they  may  not  out-cry  the  reft  of  the  mufick,  the  baffes  efpe- 

* daily  i to  which  end  it  will  be  requilite  you  ftore  your  prefs  with  a. 

* pair  of  lufty,  full-fized  Theorboes,  always  to  ftrike  in  with  your 

* conforts  or  vocal  mulick,  to  which  that  inllrumcnt  is  moil  natural- 

* ly  proper. 

* And  now  to  make  your  ftore  more  amply  compleat,  add  to  thefe 

* three  full-fized  Lyra-viols,  there  being  moll  admirable  things  made, 

* by  our  very  beft  mailers  for  that  fort  of  mufick,  both  confort-wife,. 

* and  peculiarly  for  two  and  three  Lyroes. 

* Let  them  be  lufty,  fmart-fpeaking  viols ; becaufc  that  in  confort 

* they  often  retort  againft  the  treble,  imitating,  and  often  Handing 

* inllead  of  that  part,  viz.  a fecond  treble. 

* They  will  ferve  likcwife  for  Divifion-viols  very  properly. 

* And  being  thus  ftored,  you  have  a ready  entertainment  for  the 

* greateft  prince  in  the  world.' 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  diredions  for  the  pradice  of  the  viol,  to- 
gether with  a few  leffons  by  way  of  example  j.  and  concludes  with  a. 
chapter  on  mufic  in  general,  but  which  contains  nothing  more  than 
fome  refledions  of  the  author  on  the  myfteries  of  mufic,  which  he 
jays  have  a tendency  to  ftrengthen  faith,  and  are  a fccurity  againft  the 
fin  of  atheifm. 

Mace  does  not  appear  to  have  held  any  confiderablc  rank  among: 
mulicians,  nor  is  he  celebrated  either  as  a compofer  or  praditioner  on 
the  lute;  neverthelefs  his  book  is  a proof  that  he  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  inftrument,  and  contains  fuch  a variety  of  diredions  for 
the  ordering  and  management  thereof,  as  alfo  for  the  performance- 
on  it,  as  renders  it  a work  of  great  utility.  In  it  are  many  curious, 
obfervations  refpeding  the  choice  of  ftringed  inftruments  ; the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wood  of  which  they  are  made ; the  method  of  preferv- 

ing; 
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ing  them,  and  the  preference  due  to  the  fcveral  kinds  of  firings  im- 
ported hither  from  Rome,  Venice,  Pifloja,  Lyons,  and  other  places. 
In  another  view  of  it  bis  work  muft  be  deemed  a great  curiofity,  as 
containing  in  it  a full  and  accurate  defeription  of  that  kind  of  notation 
called  the  Tablature,  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  whereof  proof  has 
been  made  by  perfons  ignorant  of  the  lute,  in  the  tranflation  of  fome 
of  his  leflons  into  the  charaders  of  mufical  notation.  The  Angula- 
rity of  his  flyle,  remarkable  for  a profufion  of  epithets  and  words  of 
his  own  invention,  and  tautology  without  end,  is  apt  to  difgufl  fuch  as 
attend  let's  to  the  matter  than  the  manner  of  his  book  ; but  on  others 
it  has  a different  effedt,  as  it  exhibits,  without  the  lead  referve,  all  the 
particulars  of  the  author’s  charader*,  which  the  reader  will  cafily 
difeern  was  notlefs  amiable  than  Angular. 

The  engraving  above  given  of  Mace  is  taken  from  one  of  Faithorne, 
preAxed  to  his  book,  the  infeription  under  which,  befpeaks  him  to 
have  been  Axty-three  years  of  age  in  1676.  How  long  he  lived 
afterwards  is  not  known.  It  icems  that  he  had  children,  for  in  his 
book  he  fpeaks  of  his  youngefl  fon  named  John,  who,  with  fcarce 
any  afliflancc  from  his  father,  had  attained  to  great  proAciency  on  the 
lute  by  reading  his  book  -j-. 

• The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  are  that  affe&cd  precifion  with  which  he  condantly  de- 
livers himfelf,  and  his  eager  defire  to  communicate  to  others,  even  to  the  mod  hidden 
fectets,  all  the  knowledge  he  was  pofleScd  of.  In  the  relation  he  gives  of  the  occafion  of 
compoling  that  IcITon  of  his  called  Mrs.  Mace,  and  the  tendemefs  and  affc£lion  with  which 
he  fpeaks  of  her  who  had  been  his  wife  more  than  forty  years,  who  does  not  fee  the  portrait 
of  a virtuous  and  kind-hearted  man  f To  which  wc  may  add,  that  the  book  throughout 
breathes  a fpirit  of  devotion ; and,  agreeable  to  his  fentiments  of  rauGc,  is  a kind  of  proof 
that  his  temper  was  improved  by  theexercife  of  his  profedion. 

t Page  45.  To  this  indance  of  the  efficacy  of  his  book  in  teaching  the  practice  of  the 
lute,  it  may  here  be  added,  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Immyns,  lutenid  to  the  chapel  royal, 
had  the  like  experience  of  it.  This  perfon,  who  had  pra&ifed  on  funiiry  indruments  for 
many  years,  and  was  able  to  fing  his  part  at  fight,  at  the  age  of  forty  took  to  the  lute,  and 
by  the  help  of  Mace's  book  alone,  became  enabled  to  play  thorough- bafs,  and  alfo  eafy 
Jettons  on  it,  and  by  practice  bad  rendered  the  tablature  as  familiar  to  him  as  die  notes  of 
the  fcalc. 
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CHAP.  V. 


JOHANN  IS  I'LAYPORD  KFF1C1K.V 


: 


John  Playford,  born  in  the  year  1613,  was  a flationer  and  a fel- 
ler of  mufical  inflruments,  mufic-books,  and  mufic-paper.  What 
his  education  had  been  is  not  known,  but  that  he  had  attained  to  a. 
confiderable  proficiency  in  the  practice  of  mufic  and  mufical  compo- 
sition is  certain.  In  the  Afbmolcan  Manufcript  it  is  faid  he  was  clerk 

o£ 
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of  the  church  belonging  to  the  Temple,  and  that  he  dwelt  near  the 
Inner  Temple  gate.  This  latter  afiertion  is  erroneous  in  two  refpeCts, 
for  in  the  firft  place  many  of  the  title-pages  of  books  publilhed  by  him 
deferibe  his  (hop  as  fituated  in  the  Temple  near  the  church-door* 
and  it  may  be  thence  conjeClurcd  that  it  was  at  the  foot  of  the  (leps, 
either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  defeending  from  the  Inner 
Temple-lane  to  the  cloifters.  As  to  his  dwelling,  it  was  in  Arundel- 
ftreet  in  the  Strand. 

In  the  year  1655  he  publifhed  an  introduction  to  the  (kill  of  muGc, 
which  appears  to  be  extracted  from  Morley’s  Introduction,  Butler’s 
Principles  of  Mufic, and  other  books  on  the  fubjed  of  muficj  it  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  the  firfl  containing  the  principles  of  mufic, 
with  directions  for  finging ; the  fecond,  inftruCtions  for  the  bafs,  treble, 
and  tenor  viol,  and  alfo  for  the  treble  violin,  with  leflbns  for  each  * 
and  the  third  the  act  of  defcant,  or  compofing  of  mufic  in  parts. 

Wood  fays  that  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  book  Playford  had  the 
afiiftance  of  Charles  Pidgeon  of  Grays-Inn  ; and  that  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rogers  alfo  affifted  him  in  many  of  his  vocal  compofitions,  of  which 
there  are  many  extant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Introduction  of  Play- 
ford,  as  it  was  written  in  a plain  and  eafy  Ryle,  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  in  the  year  1683  was  publilhed  a tenth  edition  of  it,  confider- 
ably  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  author  and  his  friends.  This  is  the 
edition  referred  to  here  and  clfewhere  in  this  work,  its  character  be- 
ing that  it  is  fuller  than  fome  editions,  and  more  correCt  than  any. 

The  explanation  given  by  this  author  of  the  fcale  of  mufic,  and  of 
the  fcveral  kinds  of  time,  are  no  other  than  are  to  be  found  in  mod 
books  on  the  fubjeCt  j but  what  he  fays  of  the  graces  proper  in  fing- 
ing is  entire  new  matter,  and  is  taken  from  a trad  with  this  title  t 

* A brief  difeourfe  of  the  Italian  manner  of  finging,  wherein  is  fet 
‘ down  the  ufe  of  thofe  graces  in  finging,  as  the  Trill  and  Gruppo, 

* ufed  in  Italy,  and  now  in  England ; written  fome  years  fincc  by  an 

* Englifh  gentleman  who  had  lived  long  in  Italy,  and,  being  return- 

* ed,  taught  the  fame  here 

• Who  was  the  author  of  this  difeourfe  is  not  known.  He  fays  of  himfelf  that  he  had 
been  taught  that  noble  manner  of  finging  which  he  profefles  to  teach  others,  by  the  fa- 
mous Scipione  del  Palia  in  Italy  ; and  that  he  had  heard  the  fame  frequently  pradiled 
there  by  the  mod  famous  ftngets,  men  and  women.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  aits  of  his  compe- 
tition, which,  as  alfo  this  difeourfe,  were  by  him  intended  for  publication.  Playford,  in 
bis  Introduction,  edit.  1666,  fays  that  the  publication  of  it  by  the  author  was  presented 
by  his  death,  but  that  the  manufeript  fortunately  coming  to  his  bands,  he  was  by  fome  of 
the  mod  eminent  mailers  encouraged  to  print  it. 
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Of  the  graces  here  treated  on,  the  Trill,  or  plain  (hake,  and  the 
Gruppo  are  the  chief : the  firft  is  defined  to  be  a (hake  upon  one 
note  only,  in  the  making  whereof  the  fcholar  is  directed  to  fing  the 
firft  of  thefe  examples, 


Trill 
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Gruppo 
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beginning  with  the  firft  crotchet,  and  beating  every  note  with  the 
throat  upon  the  vowel  o to  the  laft  breath.  The  Gruppo  as  de- 
fined by  this  author,  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  (hake  now  prac- 
tifed,  and  which  confiils  in  the  alternate  prolation  of  two  tones  in 
juxta  pofition  to  each  other,  with  a clofe  on  the  note  immediately 
beneath  the  lower  of  them.  The  fecond  of  the  above  examples  is  in- 
tended to  explain  it.  The  firft  of  thefe  graces,  called  the  Trill,  or 
plain  (hake,  is  farther  deferibed  in  the  following  note  of  Playford 
relating  to  it. 

‘ Our  author  having  briefly  fet  forth  this  chief  or  moft  ufual  grace 

* in  (inging  called  the  Trill,  which,  as  he  faith  very  right,  is  by  a 

* beating  in  the  throat  on  the  vowel  o j fome  obferve  that  it  is  rather 

* the  (haking  of  the  Uvula  or  palate  on  the  throat  in  one  found  upon 

* a note : for  the  attaining  of  this  the  moft  fure  and  ready  way  is  by 

* imitation  of  thofe  who  are  perfect  in  the  fame ; yet  I have  heard  of 
‘ fome  that  have  attained  it  after  this  manner,  in  finging  a plain-fong 

* of  fix  notes  up  and  fix  down,  they  have  in  the  midft  of  every  note 

* beat  or  (baked  with  their  finger  upon  their  throat,  which  by  often 

* pradtice  came  to  do  the  fame  notes  exadtly  without.  It  was  alfo 

* my  chance  to  be  in  company  with  fome  gentlemen  at  a mufical 

* pradtice,  which  fung  their  parts  very  well,  and  ufed  this  grace, 

* called  the  Trill,  very  exadtly.  I defired  to  know  their  tutor,  they 
\ told  me  1 was  their  tutor,  for  they  never  had  any  other  but  this 

* my  Introduction.  That,  I anfwered,  could  diredt  them  but  in  the 

* theory,  they  muft  needs  have  a better  help  in  the  pradtice,  efpe- 

* daily  in  attaining  to  fing  the  Trill  fo  well.  One  of  them  made  this 

* reply,  which  made  me  fmile ; I ufed,  faid  he,  at  my  firft  learning 

* the  Trill  to  imitate  the  breaking  of  a found  in  the  throat,  which 

' men 
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* men  ufe  when  they  lure  their  hawks,  as  he-he-hc-he,  which  he 

* ufed  flow  at  firft,  and  after  more  fwift  on  feveral  notes,  higher  and 

* lower  in  found,  till  he  became  perfedt  therein. 

* The  Trill  being  the  moft  ufual  grace,  is  ufually  made  in  clofes 

* or  cadences,  and  when  on  a long  note  exclamation  or  pafiion  is  ex- 

* prefied,  there  the  Trill  is  made  in  the  latter  part  of  fuch  notej 

* but  moft  ufually  upon  binding  notes,  and  fuch  as  precede  the 

* doling  note.  To  thofe  who  once  attain  to  the  perfedt  ufe  of  the 

* Trill,  other  graces  will  become  eafie 

Of  the  other  graces  in  linging,  mentioned  by  this  author,  the  ex- 
clamation is  the  chief,  and  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  increafe 
of  the  voice  to  fome  degree  of  loudnefs  at  the  extremity  of  an  amend- 
ing paflage. 

After  fundry  examples  of  fliort  fongs  for  the  pradticc  of  learners,, 
and  a few  of  the  moft  common  pfalm  tunes,  follows  the  order  of 
performing  the  divine  fervice  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  chapels,, 
taken  from  Edward  Low’s  treatife  on  that  fubjedt,  of  which  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given.  The  fecond  book  confifts  of  an  intro- 
dudtion  to  the  playing  on  the  baft  viol  or  viol  da  gamba,  as  alfo  on 
the  other  inftruments  of  that  fpecies,  namely,  the  treble  and  tenor 
viol  5 this  is  followed  by  a like  introduction  to  the  treble  violin,  in- 
cluding the  tuning  of  the  tenor  and  baft  violin.  What  the  author  has- 
faid  refpedting  the  firft  of  thefe  two  clafles  of  inftruments  has  been 
given  in  a preceding  page,  and  the  following  extracts  from  his  book. 

* Notwith  Handing  all  that  is  above  faid  of  it,  the  trill  mult  appear  to  be  (omewhat  very 
different  from,  a grace  or  ornament  in  Gnging  ; nay,  that  the  practice  of  it  approaches  to 
a deleft ; for  it  is  nothing  lefs  than  an  intermitted  prolation  of  a tingle  tone.  As  to  the 
Gruppo  or  (hake,  properly  fo  called,  it  is  the  chief  grace,  as  well  in  inflrumental  as  vocal 
performance ; neverthelefs  it  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Morley  or  butler,  or  any  of 
the  old  Englifh  writers  on  muGc,  and  feems  to  have  been  unknown  among  us  at  the  time 
when  Playford  wrote  ; which  is  much  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  it  had  been 
praftifed  in  Italy  long  before,  as  appears  by  Ooni's  treatife  De  Praeftantia  Muficx  vetcris, 
page  59,  where  Philoponus,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  fpeaking  of  the  graces  and  elegan- 
cies of  modem  mufic,  makes  ufe  of  thefe  words  : ‘ Hinc  frequemes  argutiilimorum  ac 
' pnedulcium  melifmatum  ufurpationes  ; & Compifmorum  in  daufulis  jucundiflimus  ufus.’ 
T he  directions  above  given  point  out  very  properly  where  the  trill  may  be  ufed,  but  they 
were  little  heeded  in  England  till  the  practice  of  the  opera  fingers  had  taught  us  the  yue 
ufe  of  it.  1 hofc  who  can  recoiled  Mr.  Philip  Hart,  organift  of  the  church  of  Sr. 
Mary  Underfhaft,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Gates,  mailer  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  royal, 
mull  have  remarked  in  the  playing  of  one  and  the  finging  of  the  other,  fuch  a frequent 
iteration  of  the  fluke,  as  deftroyed  the  melody  : and  that  even  the  laft  fet  of  boys  educated 
by  the  latter,  fung  in  the  manner  tbeir  great  grandfathers  muil  be  fuppofed  to  have  done. 

* will; 
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will  fhew  the  fyflem  of  the  latter,  as  alfo  the  manner  of  teaching 
the  violin  in  the  author's  time. 

It  has  already  been  related  that  the  notation  by  the  tablature  had 
been  transferred  from  the  lute  to  the  viol.  This  method  had  been 
found  fo  eafy  and  convenient  for  thofe  who  were  content  to  be  fmall 
proficients,  that  it  was  applied  alfo  to  the  violin,  and  may  be  under- 
flood  by  the  following  fcale  and  example  of  a tune  called  Parthcnia  fct 
in  that  manner. 


The  Firfl  or  Treble.  The  Second  or  fmall  Mean. 
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The  Third  or  great  Mean.  The  fourth  String  or  Bali. 
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Which  tune,  according  to  the  rule  before  given,  refpe&ing  the  lute 
and  the  viol,  viz.  that  if  a crotchet  be  over  any  letter,  the  following 
letters  are  to  be  crotchets  alfo  till  the  note  be  changed,  and  the  like 
of  other  notes,  is  thus  to  be  rendered  in  the  characters  of  mufical 
notation. 


The  third  part  of  Playford’s  Introduction  confifts  of  rules  for  com- 
pofing  mufic  in  parts ; but  this  has  been  varied  from  time  to  time 
in  the  feveral  editions,  as  occaiion  offered.  In  that  of  1660,  the 
third  part  confifted  folely  of  Dr.  Campion’s  traCt  entitled  ‘ The  art  of 

* Defcant,  or  compoiing  mufic  in  parts,  with  the  annotations  of 

* Chrillopher  Simpfon  but  in  that  of  1683  Campion’s  traCt  is  re- 
jected, and  inftead  thereof  we  have  * A brief  Introduction  to  the  art 

* of  Defcant,  or  compofing  mufick  in  parts,’  without  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  probably  written  by  Playford  himfelf.  In  the  fubfe- 
quent  editions,  particularly  that  of  1713,  this  is  continued,  but  with 
very  confiderable  additions,  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Purcell. 

Playford  appears  to  have  pofleffed  the  friendfhip  of  molt  of  the  emi- 
nent muficians  of  his  time,  and  in  confequence  thereof  was  the  pub- 
liflier  of  a very  great  number  of  mufic  books  between  the  years  1650 
Vol.  IV.  4 O and 
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and  1685.  He  was  a good  judge  of  mufic,  had  fome  {kill  in  com- 
pofition,  and  was  very  induftrious  in  bis  vocation  ; contributing  not 
a little  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  printing  mufic  from  lettcr- 
prefs  types,  by  the  ufe  of  what  he  calls  in  (bme  of  his  publications, 
the  new  tied-note ; of  the  invention  whereof  it  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  take  fome  notice  *. 

• The  mufical  charadters  formerly  in  ufe  in  this  kingdom  were 
wrought  from  metal  types : the  notes  were  diftinft  from  each  other, 
and  the  quavers  and  femi-quavers  were  fignified  by  Angle  and  double 
tails,  without  any  mark  of  colligation  or  connedlion  whatever.  In 
the  Melothefia  of  Matthew  Lock,  publilhed  by  John  Carr  in  1673, 
the  quaver  and  femi-quaver  are  joined  by  Angle  and  double  tails. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mufic  in  that  work  is  printed  from  cop- 
per-plates s from  hence  it  is  fuppofed  Playford  took  the  hint,  and 
transferred  the  practice  to  letter-prefs  types. 

Of  the  numerous  publications  of  Playford,  the  colledlion  of  Catches 
by  John  Hilton,  entitled  Catch  that  Catch  can,  printed  in  1652,  feems 
to  be  the  firft.  Playford  was  then  clerk  of  the  Temple  church,  and 
the  book  was  fold  at  his  fhop  near  the  church-door.  In  1667  it  was 
publilhed  with  the  additional  title  of  the  Mufical  Companion,  with 
very  confidcrable  additions ; and  a fecond  part,  containing  Dialogues, 
Glees,  Ayres,  and  Ballads  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices.  This  edi- 
tion was  dedicated  to  Charles  Pigeon,  Efq.  and  other  members  of  a 
mufic  fociety  and  meeting  in  the  Old  Jewry,  London.  Before  it  are 
recommendatory  verfes  in  Latin  and  Englifb,  by  the  faid  Pigeon, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a member  of  the  fociety  of  Grays-Inn. 


• Invol.  III.  pag.  56,  of  this  work  it  is  remarked  that  the  firft  mufical  types  ufed  in 
this  country  appear  in  Higdon’s  Polychronicon,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Word,  in  the 
year  149s:  and  their  introduction  being  thus  afeertained,  it  may  be  thought  iieceflary 
to  continue  the  hiftory  of  mufic  printing,  at  lead  in  this  country,  down  to  that  period  to 
which  we  hare  brought  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience  itfielf : and  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  after 
Wynkyn  de  Word,  Grafton  appears  to  have  ufed  mufical  types,  and  after  him  old  John 
Day  of  Aldcrfgate  1 but  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  letters  patent  were  obtained  by  Tallis 
and  Bird,  granting  to  them  and  their  alfigns  the  foie  privilege  of  priming  mufic  : neither 
Tallis  nor  Bird  were  printers  in  fail,  but  they  employed  to  print  their  Cautioner),  in 
1575,  Thomas  Vautroliier  of  Black  Friars,  and  after  him  Thomas  Eaft,  Eft,  or  Efte, 
who  about  the  year  1600  changed  his  furnameto  Snodham. 

In  the  year  1 598  a patent,  with  ampler  powers  than  were  contained  in  the  former,  was 
granted  to  T hoonas  Morey,  author  of  the  Introduction  j after  the  expiration  of  which  it 
icons  the  bufinefs  of  mufic  printing  lay  under  noreftraints,  but  wasexcrcifed  by  the  prim- 
ers in' common,  that  is  to  fay,  by  John  Windct,  William  Barley,  William  Godbid,  and 
many  others,  for  various  bookfellers  and  publilhers  till  the  time  of  the  refloration,  foon  after 
which  the  fellers  of  mufical  inftruments  took  to  the  bufinefs  of  felling  muGc  books  alfo. 

In 
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In  1673  the  Mufical  Companion  was  publifhed  with  ftill  farther  ad- 
ditions ; and  in  1 687  a fecond  book  j and  after  that  a few  additional 
Iheets  without  a title,  but  called  the  third  part.  The  catches,  rounds, 
and  canons  in  this  collection  were  compofed  by  Hilton  himfelf, 
Henry  and  William  Lawes,  Holmes,  Nelham,  Cranford,  Ellis, 
Brewer,  Webb,  Jenkins,  Dr.  Child,  Ives,  Dr.  Wilfon,  Ford,  Dr. 
Rogers,  Capt.  Cooke,  Lock,  and  others,  the  moil  eminent  muiicians 
of  that  time  ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay  that  they  are  the  belt  of 
the  kind  extant. 

Another  publication  of  Playford  merits  alfo  particular  notice  in 
this  place,  as  it  explains  a practice  to  which  we  at  this  day  are  Gran- 
gers. The  book  here  meant  is  entitled  Mufick’s  Recreation  on  the 
Viol  Lyra-way,  concerning  which  the  following  advertifement  ia 
given  in  the  preface. 

* The  Lero  or  Lyra-Viol  is  fo  called  from  the  Latin  word  Lyra, 

* which  fignifies  a harp,  alluding  to  the  various  tuning  under  the 

* name  of  Harp-way,  &c.  This  way  of  playing  on  the  viol  is  but  of 

* late  invention  ; an  imitation  of  the  old  Englifh  lute  or  Bandora, 

* whole  leflbns  were  prickt  down  by  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet, 

* upon  fix  lines  or  rules ; which  fix  lines  did  allude  to  the  fix  courfe 

* of  firings  upon  thofe  inflruments,  as  they  do  now  unto  the  fix  fin- 

* gle  firings  upon  the  viol.  The  firft  authors  of  inventing  and  fet- 

* ting  lefTons  this  way  to  the  viol,  were  Mr.  Daniel  Farrant,  Mr.  Al- 

* phonfo  Ferabofco,  and  Mr.  John  Coperario,  alias  Cooper,  who 

* compofed  leflbns  not  only  to  play  alone,  but  for  two  or  three  Lyra- 

* viols  together  in  confort  j and  fince  it  hath  been  much  improved 
‘ by  the  excellent  inventions  and  fkill  of  famous  maflers,  viz.  Mr. 

* William  Lawes,  Dr.  Colman,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Hud- 

* fon,  Mr,  Withie,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Lillie,  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Mode, 
' Mr.  Wilfon,  and  others.' 

Playford  fays  the  Lyra-viol  has  fix  firings,  as  alfo  frets  or  flops  to 
the  number  of  feven,  on  the  neck  of  the  inllrument,  to  which  areaf- 
figned  feven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  viz.  f>,  t,  b„  C,  f,  ff,  l),  the  letter 
a anfwering  to  the  open  firing  wherever  it  occurs.  It  feems  that  there 
were  fundry  methods  of  tuning  the  Lyra-viol,  which  were  fcverally 
adopted  by  the  maflers  of  the  inllrument,  the  moll  ufual  whereof 
were  thofe  termed  harp-way  fharp,  and  harp-way  flat ; high  harp- 
way fharp,  and  high  harp-way  flat ; and  of  thefe  the  book  contains 
examples. 

The 
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The  two  methods  of  notation  for  the  viol  and  other  dringed  indru- 
mentsby  the  letters  and  by  the  notes,  are  fevcrally  didinguifhed  by  the 
terms  Lyra-way  and  Gamut-way ; with  this  exception,  that  the  literal 
notation  for  the  lute  is  ever  called  the  Tablaturej  concerning  which, 
as  all'o  the  notation  by  letters  in  general,  it  may  be  obferved  that  they 
do  not  imply  the  lead  degree  of  fltill  in  the  fydem  or  fcalc  of  mufic, 
and  are  therefore  a very  inartificial  practice ; the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  old  method  of  notation  for  the  flute  and  flajolet  by  dots,  of 
which  as  a matter  of  curiofity  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given. 

Playford’s  Ikill  in  mufic  was  not  fo  great  as  to  entitle  him  to  the 
appellation  of  a mailer.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  the  fcience, 
but  was  very  well  verfed  in  the  practice,  and  underftood  the  rules  of 
compofition  well  enough  to  write  good  harmony ; of  this  he  has 
given  proofs  in  a great  number  of  fongs  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts, 
printed  in  the  Mufical  Companion,  as  alfo  in  his  Pfalms  and  Hymns 
in  folemn  Mufic,  in  four  parts,  printed  in  folio  *,  and  in  that  collec- 
tion in  oCtavo  entitled  the  * Whole  Book  of  Pfalms,  with  the  ufual 
• Hymns  and  fpiritual  Songs,  compofedin  three  parts.’  In  the  com- 
piling of  his  Introduction  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  aflilted  by  men 
more  knowing  than  himfelf  j for  in  the  preface  to  the  later  editions 
of  it,  particularly  that  of  1666,  arc  fundry  curious  particulars  relat- 
ing to  mufic  which  indicate  a greater  degree  of  learning  than  a man 
in  his  dation  of  life  could  be  fuppofed  to  be  poffeffedof.  Doubtlefe 
the  book  itfelf  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  asitdiflcminated  the 
knowledge  of  mufic  among  the  common  people ; many  learned  to 
fing,  and  to  play  on  the  viol  and  the  fiddle,  in  a homely  way  it  is  true, 
and  parilh-clcrks  in  the  country  acquired  a competent  fkill  in  pfal- 
mody,  having  no  other  indru&or  than  Playford's  Introduction. 

With  fuch  talents- as  Playford  was  poflefied  of,  and  with  a temper 
that  difpofed  him  to  communicate  to  others  that  knowledge  which 
could  not  have  been  attained  without  much  labour;  and  being  befides 
an  honed  and  friendly  man,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  lived 
upon  terms  of  friendfliip  with  the  mod  eminent  profeffors  of  mufic 
his  contemporaries,  or  that  he  fliould  have  acquired,  as  he  appears 
to  have  done,  almofl  a monopoly  in  the  publication  of  mufic  books. 

• It  is  worth  remarking,  that  in  the  preface  to  this  book  it  is  faid  that  the  ancient  prac- 
tice in  the  tinging  of  pfalms  in  church  was  for  the  clerk  to  repeat  each  line  j probably  be- 
caufe  at  the  fit  ft  introduction  of  the  pfalms  into  our  fcrrice,  great  numbers  of  the  common 
■people  were  unable  to  read. 

Me 
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He  lived  to  near  the  age  of  fourfcore,  dying,  as  it  is  conjedlured, 
about  the  year  1693.  His  memory  is  celebrated  in  two  or  three  fliort 
poems  on  his  death  and  in  an  elegy  by  Nahum  Tate,  the  then  poet 
laureat. 

Playford  had  a fon  named  John,  a printer  of  mufic,  and  a younger 
named  Henry,  who  followed  the  bufinefs  of  his  father,  at  firft  in  the 
{hop  near  the  door  of  the  Temple-church,  but  afterwards  in  the 
Temple  Exchange,  Fleet-ftreet.  His  dwelling-houfe  was  that  which 
had  been  his  father’s  in  Arundel-ftreet  in  the  Strand.  The  mufic 
books  advertifed  by  him  were  but  few  in  number  compared  with 
thofe  publifhed  by  his  father.  Among  them  were  the  Orpheus  Bri- 
tannicus,  and  the  ten  Sonatas,  and  the  airs  of  Purcell.  The  prin- 
ters  employed  by  him  were  John  Heptinftall  and  William  Pearfon  ; 
the  latter  greatly  improved  the  art  of  printing'mufic  on  metal  types; 
he  dwelt  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  near  the  end  of  Long-lane,  and  was 
living  after  the  year  1735. 

Henry  Playford  published  in  1701  what  he  called  the  fecond  book 
of  the  • Pleafant  mufical  Companion,  being  a choice  colledtion  of 

* Catches  for  three  and  four  Voices;  publifhed  chiefly  for  the  en- 

* couragement  of  the  mufical  focieties,  which  will  be  fpeedily  fet  up 

* in  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  England.’  The  defign  of  this 
publication  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  preface  to  the  book,  parti- 
cularly  in  the  following  pafi'age  : 

* And  that  he  [the  publilher]  may  be  beneficial  to  the  publick  in 
« forwarding  a commendable  fociety,  as  well  as  the  faleof  his  book, 

* he  has  prevailed  with  his  acquaintance  and  others  in  this  city  to  en- 
< ter  into  feveral  clubs  weekly,  at  taverns  of  convenient  diftance  from 

* each  other,  having  each  houfe  a particular  tnafier  of  mufick  belong- 

* ing  to  the  fociety  eftablirtied  in  it,  who  may  inftrudt  thofe,  if  de- 

* fir’d,  who  (hall  be  unfltillcd,  in  bearing  a part  in  the  feveral  catches 

* contained  in  this  book,  as  well  as  others ; and  {hall  perfedt  thofe 

* who  have  already  had  fomc  infight  in  things  of  this  nature,  that 

* they  {hall  be  capable  of  entertaining  the  focieties  they  belong  to 

* abroad.  In  order  to  this  he  has  provided  feveral  articles  to  be 

* drawn,  printed,  and  put  in  handfome  frames,  to  be  put  up  in  each 

* refpedtive  room  the  focieties  {hall  meet  in,  and  be  obferved  as  fo 
' many  {landing  rules,  which  each  refpedlive  fociety  is  to  go  by  ; and 

* he  queftions  not  but  the  feveral  cities,  towns,  corporations,  &c.  in 
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* the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  foreign  plan- 

* tations,  will  follow  the  example  of  the  well-wilhers  to  vocal  and 

* inftrumental  mulick  in  this  famous  city,  by  eftablilhing  fuch  week- 

* ly  meetings  as  may  render  his  undertaking  as  generally  received  as  it 

* is  ufeful.  And  if  any  body  or  bodies  of  gentlemen  are  willing  to 

* enter  into  or  compofe  fuch  focicties,  they  may  fend  to  him,  where 

* they  may  be  furnifhed  with  books  and  articles.’ 

This  project  was  recommended  in  certain  verfes  written  by  Tom 
Brown,  and  dated  from  Mr.  Steward’s,  at  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in 
Baldwin’s  Gardens,  inferibed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Playford  on  his  book 
of  Catches,  and  his  fetting  up  a weekly  club  for  the  encouragement 
of  mufic  and  good  fellowftiip.  It  had  fome  fuccefs  in  promoting  the 
practice  of  catch-finging  in  and  about  London,  and  alfo  at  Oxford  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  any  fuch 
mufical  clubs  or  focieties  were  formed,  as  it  was  the  drift  of  the  pro- 
pofal  to  recommend. 

It  is  conjedlured  that  Hertry  Playford  furvived  his  father  but  few 
years,  for  we  meet  with  no  publication  by  him  after  the  year  1710, 
about  which  time  Mr.  John  Young  was  become  a man  of  note  in  the 
bufinefs  of  felling  muiicai  inftruments  and  mufic  books.  The  (hop  of 
this  perfon  was  at  the  corner  of  London-Houfc-yard  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  and  was  much  frequented  by  the  choir-men  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Edward  Ward,  in  his  London  Spy,  fays  that  there  was  perpetual  fid- 
dling in  it  to  draw  in  cuftomers,  and  that  the  door  ufed  to  be  crowd- 
ed with  hearers  ; this  Mr.  John  Young  was  the  father  of  a mufical  fa- 
mily, and  of  Mr.  Talbot  Young,  a fine  performer  on  the  violin,  the 
founder  of  the  Caftle  concert  in  Paternoilcr-row,  of  whom  there  will 
be  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

C H A P.  VI. 


THE  flute  appears  to  be  an  inftrument  of  great  antiquity  in  this 
kingdom;  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Chaucer  1 and  it  feems 
by  the  defeription  of  it  in  Merfcnnus,  that  there  was  a fpecics  of  it, 
which  by  himfelf  and  other  foreigners  was  termed  the  English  Flute, 
* Fillula  dulcis  feu  Anglica  V The  proper  and  moll  diferiminating 


• See  before,  page  129. 
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appellation  for  it  is  that  of  the  Flute  a bee,  or  beaked  flute*;  never- 
thelefs  we  meet  with  ancient  books  of  inftrudtions  for  the  inflrument, 
wherein  it  is  termed,  but  very  improperly,  as  it  is  conceived,  the 
Recorder.  Milton  could  never  mean  that  they  were  one  and  the 
fame  inflrument,  when  in  the  fame  line  he  mentions 

* Flutes  and  foft  Recorders.’ 

Among  bird-fanciers  the  word  record  is  ufed  as'a  verb  to  fignify  the 
firfteflays  of  a bird  in  finging-f*;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Bullfinches 
and  other  birds  arc  taught  to  fing  by  a flajolet.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory,  Cent.  III.  Sedt.  22 1,  fpeaks  of  Recorders  and  Flutes 
at  the  fame  inftant,  and  fays  that  the  Recorder  hath  a lefs  bore  and 
a greater,  above  and  below  j and  elfewhere.  Cent.  II.  Scdt.  187,  he 
fpeaks  of  it  as  having  fix  holes,  in  which  refpedt  it  anfwers  to  the 
Tibia  minor  or  flajolet  of  Mcrfennus.  From  all  which  particulars  it 
Ihould  feem  that  the  Flute  and  the  Recorder  were  different  inftru- 
ments,  and  that  the  latter  in  propriety  of  fpeech  was  no  other  than 
the  flajolet. 

Neverthelefs  the  terms  are  confounded  ; and  in  a book  of  inflec- 
tions and  leflons  for  the  flute,  fo  old  that  the  notation  is  by  dots,  the 
inflrudfions  for  the  inflrument  are  entitled  diredtions  for  the  Recorder. 

We  arc  now  to  fpeak  of  the  method  of  notation  by  dots,  which 
will  eafily  be  underflood  by  fuch  as  have  ever  had  occafion  to  look 
into  the  books  publifhed  for  the  inrtrudlion  of  learners  on  the  flute, 
German  flute,  or  hautboy,  for  it  confifls  Amply  of  a rtavc  of  eight 
lines,  anfwering  to  the  number  of  holes  oh  the  inflrument,  whereon 
dots  are  placed  to  fignify  when  the  holes  are  to  be  flopped,  the  up- 
permoft  line  anfwering  to  the  thumb-hole ; fo  that  dots  on  all  the 
eight  lines  befpeak  the  note  F,  and  dots  on  all  the  lines  but  the  low- 

• See  an  explanation  of  this  term  rol.  II.  pag.  451,  in  not. 

t Nevcrthelels  the  paftoral  poets  ufe  it  for  the  Tinging  of  birds  in  genera],  as  in  thefe 
in  dances : 

Sweet  Philomel,  the  bird, 
that  hath  the  heavenly  throat. 

Doth  now  alas ! not  once  affoord, 
rturiing  of  a noate. 

N.  Breton,  in  England's  Helicon. 

Now  birds  record  new  harmonic. 

And  trees  do  whiflle  melodies  ; 

Now  every  thing  that  nature  breeds. 

Doth  clad  itfclf  in  pleafant  wcedcs. 

Tho.  Watson,  in  the  fame  collection. 
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eft,  G ; and  fo  of  the  reft  : and  as  to  the  time,  it  was  lignified  by 
fuch  characters  as  were  ufcd  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  tablature  for 
the  lute.  The  like  way  of  playing  by  dots  was  ufed  for  the  flajolet, 
os  appears  by  a book  entitled  * The  Pleafant  Companion,  or  new 

* Leflons  and  InftruCtions  for  the  Flagelet  fey  Thomas  Greeting, 

* Gent.’  printed  for  John  Playford  in  1675. 

The  laft  publication  of  this  kind  was  a book  called  The  New  Flute 
Mafter,  printed  in  1704,  in  which  are  fundry  preludes  by  Mr.  John 
Baniftcr,  the  grandfon  of  that  Banifter  mentioned  before  to  have  been 
fent  to  France  by  king  Charles  II.  for  improvement  on  the  violin  5 
in  this  the  learner  is  furnilhed  with  directions  for  playing  either  Dot- 
way or  Gamut-way,  for  thefc  were  the  terms  of  diftinCtion,  and  is 
left  to  his  choice  of  cither. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  tablature,  and  of  the  notation  by 
dots,  it  muft  appear  that  the  playing  at  fight  after  either  of  thefe 
methods,  was  fcarccly  practicable,  and  that  the  rejection  of  them 
both  is  but  a confequcnce  of  the  great  improvements  of  mufic  with- 
in this  laft  century. 

From  the  account  herein  before  given  of  the  progrefs  of  mufic,  it 
appears  that  through  every  ftage  of  improvement,  befidcs  that  it  was 
the  profeflion  of  perfons  educated  to  the  practice  of  it,  it  was  the  re- 
creation of  gentlemen  : among  the  latter,  thofc  of  a more  grave  and 
ferious  turn,  betook  themfclvcs  to  the  practice  of  the  lute  and  viol  da 
gamba  *,  reforting  to  it  as  a relief  from  ftudy,  and  as  an  incentive  to 
fober  mirth.  Others,  lefs  fcnfiblc  of  the  charms  ofharmony  and  me- 
lody, looked  upon  mufic  as  a mere  accompliftimcnt,  and  were  content 
to  excel  only  on  thofc  inftruments  on  which  a moderate  degree  of 
proficiency  might  be  attained  with  little  labour  qnd  application  ; 
and  thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  Flute  a bee  and  the  Flajolet : the 
latter  of  thefc  was  for  the  mod  part  the  amufement  of  boys  ; it 
was  alfo  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  birds,  more  particularly  bull- 
finches, to  ling  eafy  tunes;  for  which  reafon  one  of  the  books  of  in- 
ftruCtions  for  the  flajolet  now  extant,  is  entitled  The  Bird-fancier’s 
Delight ; but  the  flute,  efpecially  of  the  larger  fize,  was  a more  fo- 
lcmn  inftrument,  and  was  taken  to  by  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  time, 

• In  the  will  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  printed  in  his  remains,  is  a bequeft  of  his  viol  da 
gamba  to  one  of  his  friends.  Sir  John  Belles,  Sir  Francis  North,  and  Sir  Roger  L'Elirange, 
as  above  related,  were  excellent  performers  on  this  inftrument. 
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whofc  characters  were  formed  after  that  model  of  good  breeding  ex- 
hibited in  the  French  court  towards  the  end  of  the  lafl  century. 

Cibber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  page  214,  has  with  great  pro- 
priety marked  the  character  of  the  beaux  of  his  time,  who  he  fays 
were  of  a quite  different  cart  from  the  modern  damp,  and  had  more 
of  the  datelinefs  of  the  peacock  in  their  mein  than  now,  which  feems 
to  be  their  highed  emulation,  the  pert  air  of  a lapwing  to  which  re- 
mark we  may  add,  that  the  character  of  a gentleman,  in  the  vulgar 
apprchenfion,  confided  then  in  the  affemblage  of  fuch  external  qua- 
lifications, as  ferved  to  recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  thofe  who 
looked  no  further  than  the  mere  outfide ; among  which  fome  fmall  fkill 
in  mufic  was  thought  as  neceffary  as  the  accomplifhment  of  dancing. 

As  the  French  mode  of  behaving  and  converfing  had  been  adopted 
here,  fo  were  in  fome  degree  their  recreations  and  amufements. 
From  the  time  of  making  that  prefent  of  Englifh  flutes  to  the  king 
of  France,  which  Merfennus  fpeaks  of,  the  flute  became  a favourite 
indrument  arqong  the  French,  and  many  gentlemen  were  notable 
proficients  on  it  j and  though  the  indrument  had  pafled  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  the  general  practice  of  it  by  perfons  of  fafhion  was 
derived  from  thence  to  us.  That  the  flute  was  formerly  the  indru- 
ment of  a gentleman  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  circum- 
dancc  : in  that  fpecies  of  graphical  reprefentation  called  dill  life,  we 
obferve  a collection  of  implements  and  utenfils  thrown  in  diforder  on 
a table,  exhibiting  a group  of  various  forms,  contraded  with  each 
other,  at  the  will  of  the  artid.  He  that  (hall  carefully  attend  to  pic- 
tures of  this  kind,  will  feldom  fail  to  find  a lute,  and  alfo  a flute,  fre- 
quently with  a book  of  lcfions  for  one  or  the  other  indrument ; but 
if  this  particular  fails  to  prove  that  the  flute  was  the  recreation  of  gen- 
tlemen, what  fliall  be  faid  to  a portrait  of  one  of  our  poets,  who  died 
above  fifty  years  ago,  drawn  when  he  was  about  twenty,  wherein  he 
is  reprefented  in  a full  trimmed  bluefuit,  with  fcarlet  dockings  rolled 
above  his  knees  } a large  white  peruke,  and  playing  on  a flute  near 
half  an  ell  in  length  j or  to  this,  which  is  the  frontifpiece  to  a book 
of  indruCtions  and  lcflbns  for  this  indrument,  publilhed  about  the 
year  1700. 
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And  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  it  may  be  remembered  by 
many  now  living,  that  a flute  was  the  pocket  companion  of  many  who 
wifhed  to  T>e  thought  fine  gentlemen.  The  ufe  of  it  was  to  enter- 
tain ladies,  and  fuch  as  had  a liking  for  no  better  mufic  than  a fong- 
tunc,  or  fuch  little  airs  as  were  then  compofcd  for  that  inftrumcnt ; 
and  he  that  could  play  a folo  of  Schickhard  of  Hamburg,  or  Robert 
Valentine  of  Rome,  was  held  a complete  tnafter  of  the  inftrument. 
A dcfcription  of  the  mutual  compliments  that  attended  a reqncft  to 
one  of  thefc  accomplished  gentlemen  to  perform,  or  a recital  of  the 
forms  of  entreaty  'or  excufe,  with  a relation  of  the  apologies,  the 
bows,  the  congees  that  paffed  upon  fuch  anoccafion,  might  furnifh 
matter  for  a diverting  fcctie  in  a comedy;  but  here  it  may  foffice  to 
fay,  that  in  the  prefent  ftatc  of  manners,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
found  amongft  us*. 

As  the  French  had  fet  us  the  ewamplc  for  the  pradlice  of  the  flute 
it  bee,  fo  did  they  for  the  German  or  traverfe  flute,  an  inftrument  of 
little  lefs  antiquity.  The  Sicur  Hotteterre  1c  Romain  of  Paris  was  the 
firft  that  publilhed  inftruflions  for  it  ; and  thefc  were  confiderably  im- 
proved in  a .treatife  entitled  ‘ Methodc  pour  apprendre  aiftment  a 

* This  account  will  not  feem  exaggerated  to  thole  who  remember  fuch  old  gentlemen 
at  had  been  the  bhoLars  of  Banikcr,  Woodcock,  Bafton,  and  other  makers  of  the  flute. 
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4 joiicr  dc  la  Flute  traverfiere,’  by  Monf.  Corrette  ; the  former  of 
thcfe  books  was  publifhed  about  the  year  1710  ; and  from  that  time 
the  pradice  of  the  flute  a bee  defeended  to  young  apprentices  of 
tradefmen,  and  was  the  amufement  of  their  winter  evenings  j the 
German  or  traverfe  flute  ftill  retains  fome  degree  of  eflimation  among 
gentlemen,  whofe  ears  are  not  nice  enough  to  inform  them  that  it  is 
never  in  tune  *. 

Nicholas  Staggins,  a man  bred  under  his  father,  a comnjon 
mufician  in  London,  had  intereft  enough  to  procure  himfelf  the 
place  of  compofer  to  Charles  II.  and  afterwards  to  be  tnafler  of  the 
band  of  mufic  to  William  III.  In  the  year  1664,  more  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Dr.  James,  the  vice-chancellor,  than  any  defert  of  his  own, 
he  attained  to  the  degree  of  dodor  in  mufic.  His  exercife  Ihould 
have  been  a vocal  compofition  in  five  or  fix  parts,  and  alfo  one  for  in- 
ftruments,  but  the  former,  as  being  the  more  difficult  work,  was 
difpenfed  with.  The  partiality  fhewn  to  this  man  feems  to  have  oc- 
cafioned  great  murmurings,  and  to  filencc  them  the  following  adver- 
tifement  was  publifhed  in  the  Gazette  for  the  year  1684,  No.  1945- 

* Cambridge,  July  6.  Dr.  Nicholas  Staggins,  who  was  fome  time 
4 fince  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Dr.  of  mufic,  being  defirous  to  per- 
4 form  his  exercife  upon  the  firft  public  opportunity  for  the  faid  de- 
4 gree,  has  quitted  himfelf  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  whole 
4 univerfity  this  commencement,  that  by  a folemn  vote  they  have 
4 conftitutcd  and  appointed  him  to  be  a public  profeflor  of  mufic 

* there.’ 

At  Cambridge  is  no  endowment  for  a mufic  profcflbr,  fo  that  the 
appointment  here  mentioned  muff  have  been  merely  honorary  ; how- 
ever, in  virtue  of  it  Dr.  Tudway  fucceedcd  to  the  title  upon  the  death, 
of  Dr.  Staggins,  and  it  has  been  continued  down  to  the  prefent  time.. 

In  a colkdion  entitled  4 Choice  Ayres,  Songs,  and  Dialogues  to 
4 fing  to  the  Theorbo-Lute  or  Bafs-Viol,’  publifhed  in  1675,  is  a. 


* This  is  an  objeftion  that  lies  in  common  againft  all  perforated  pipes  ; the  bed 
that  the  makers  of  them  can  do  is  to  tune  them  to  fome  one  key,  as  the  hautboy  to  C, 
the  German  flute  to  D,  and  the  flute  a bee  to  F ; and  to  efl'cft  this  truly,  is  a matter  of 
no  fmal'  difficulty.  The  flutes  of  the  latter  kind  of  the  younger  Standby  approach  the 
ucarell  of  any  to  perfection  j but  thofe  of  Breflan,  though  excellent  in  their  tone,  are  all 
too  flat  in  the  upper  oflave.  For  thcfe  reafons  fome  arc  induced  to  think,  notwitblUnd- 
irig  what  wo  daily  hear  of  a fine  embouchure,  and  a brilliant  finger,  terms  equally  non- 
fenfical  applied,  as  they  are,  to  the  German  flute,  that  the  utmoft  degree  of  proficiency  on 
any  of  thcfe  inilruments  is  lcarcely  worth  the  labour  of  attaining  it.. 
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long  compofed  by  Dr.  Staggins,  to  the  words  • While  Alexis and 
in  Playford’s  Dancing-Mailer  is  a country-dance  tune  called  Dr. 
Staggins’s  Jig  ; a few  other  fuch  compofitions  of  his  may  poflibly  be 
found,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  compofed  anthems  or  fer- 
vices,  or  indeed  any  works  that  could  render  him  jullly  eminent  in 
his  faculty. 

John  Wallis,  an  eminent  divine  and  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Alhford  in  Kent  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  1616. 
From  a grammar- fchool  at  Fellled  in  Eflex  he  went  to  Emanuel 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  became  a fellow  of  Queen's  college  before 
a vacancy  happened  in  his  own.  About  the  year  1640  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders,  and,  leaving  the  univerfity,  became  domeltic 
chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Darly  of  Yorklhire,  and  the  Lady  Vere,  the 
dowager  of  Lord  Horatio  Vere.  In  1664  he  was  chofen  one  of 
the  feribes  or  fecretaries  to  the  afTcmbly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter. 
Having  made  a confiderablc  progrefs  in  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy, he  was  in  1649  appointed  Savilian  profelTor  of  geometry  at 
Oxford  i upon  which  occafion  he  entered  himfelf  of  Exeter  college, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  in  1654  to  that 
of  dodlor  in  divinity  : foon  after  which,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Dr. 
Gerard  Langbaine,  he  was  appointed  Cuftos  Archivorum  of  the 
univerfity. 

In  his  younger  years  he  invented  the  art  of  decyphering,  and  by 
his  great  penetration  and  ingenuity  difeovered  and  ellablilhed  thofe 
principles,  which  have  been  the  rule  of  its  profelTors  ever  fincc,  and 
have  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  the  father  of  the  art.  His 
Angular  readinefs  in  developing  the  fenfe  of  fecret  writing,  drew 
upon  him  the  fufpicion  of  having  decyphcred  the  letters  of  Charles  I. 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Nafeby  ; but  he  fully  cleared  himfelf  in 
a letter  to  Dr.  Fell,  bilhop  of  Oxford,  dated  April  8,  1685,  an  ex- 
trafl  whereof  is  publilhcd  in  the  preface  to  Hearne's  edition  of  Peter 
Langtoft’s  Chronicle. 

Dr.  Wallis  was  one  of  thofe  perlbns  whofc  private  meetings  for  the 
improvement  of  philofophy  by  experiments,  gave  occafion  to  the  in- 
Aitution  of  the  Royal  Society  j and  after  its  eftablifliment  he  was  a 
conflant  attendant,  and  frequent  correfpondent  of  the  fociety,  com- 
municating from  time  to  time  his  difeoveries  in  various  branches  of 
natural  philofophy  and  the  mathematics,  as  appears  by  his  publica- 
tions in  the  Philolophicai  Tranfadlions. 

The 
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The  learning  of  Dr.  Wallis  was  not  lefs  deep  than  extenGve.  A fin- 
gular  degree  of  acutenefs  and  penetration  is  difcoverable  in  all  his 
writings,  which  are  too  multifarious  to  be  here  particularized;  and 
the  rather  as  a copious  account  of  them  is  given  in  his  life  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica.  Thofe  which  it  concerns  us  here  to  take  notice 
of,  arc  his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  appendix,  entitled  ‘ De  ve- 

* terum  harmonia  ad  hodiernam  comparata  as  alfo  ‘ Porphyrii  in 

* Harmonica  Ptolem®i  Commcntarius,  ex  cod.  MSS.  Grsce  & Latine 

* editus and  * Manuelis  Bryennii  harmonica  ex  Cod.  MSS,’  which  are 
contained  in  the  third  and  laft  volume  of  his  works  in  folio,  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1669.  Thefe  pieces  of  ancient  harmonics,  with  thofe  be- 
fore published  by  Meibomius,  complete  the  whole  of  what  the  an- 
cient Greek  writers  have  left  upon  that  fubjedt. 

Dr.  Wallis  was  alfo  the  author  of  fundry  papers  printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  particularly  A Difcourfe  on  the  Trem- 
bling of  confonant  Strings  another  on  the  divifion  of  the  mono- 
chord J ; another  on  the  imperfection  of  the  organ  j| ; and  a fourth  on 
the  Grange  effedts  reported  of  mufic  in  former  times  §. 

Many  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  great  man  are  related  in  a let- 
ter from  him  to  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  printed  in  the  preface  to 
Hearne’s  edition  of  Peter  Langtoft’s  Chronicle  ; at  the  end  of  which 
letter  is  a very  ferious  vindication  of  hitnfelf  from  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies.  What  is  related  of  him  in  the  Athen.  Oxon.  is  little 
to  be  regarded,  for  it  is  evident  that  Wood  hated  him  for  no  other 
reafon  than  the  moderate  principles  which  he  profefied,  and  which 
Ihew  Dr.  Wallis  to  have  been  a much  wifer  man  than  himfelf. 

He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Odlober,  1703,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Oxford,  in  which  is  a handfome  monument  to  his  memory. 

• The  reduflion  ofthe  ancient  fyftem  of  muGc  to  the  modern,  which  makes  the  Greek 
fcale,  as  far  as  it  goes,  correfpond  with  that  of  Guido,  though  an  arduous  undertaking. 
Dr.  Wallis  has  happily  effected  in  his  appendix  to  Ptolemy ; and  in  his  notes  on  that 
work  he  has  gone  very  near  to  demonftrate  an  exaft  corrcfpondcnce  between  the  modes  of 
the  ancients  and  the  keys  of  the  moderns. 

4 Philof.  Tranf.  No.  134,  pag.  839,  Mar  anno  1677. 

J Ibid.  No.  138,  pag.  80,  Mar.  anno  1698. 

| Ibid  No.  241,  pag.  249,  July,  anno  1698. 

§ No.  243,  pag.  297,  Aug.  anno  1698.  Lowrhorp  and  Jones’s  Abridgm.  edit.  1732, 
chap.  x.  pag  6c6,  et  feq. 
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John  Blow,  a native  of  North  Collingham  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, was  one  of  the  firft  fet  of  children  after  the  reftoration. 
being  bred  up  under  Captain  Henry  Cook.  He  was  alfo  a pupil  of 
Hingefton,  and  after  that  of  Dr.  Chriflopher  Gibbons.  On  the  fix- 
tecnth  day  of  March,  1673,  he  was  fworn  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
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the  chapel  in  the  room  of  Roger  Hill ; and  in  July,  1674,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  Mr.  Pelham  Humphrey,  was  appointed  mafter  of  the 
children  of  the  chapel.  In  1685  he  was  made  one  of  his  majefty’s 
private  mufle,  and  compofer  to  his  majefty,  a title  which  Matthew 
Lock  had  enjoyed  before  him,  but  which  feems  to  have  been  at  that 
time  merely  honorary.  He  was  alfo  almoner  and  matter  of  the  cho- 
ritters  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  being  appointed  to  thofe 
places  upon  the  death  of  Michael  Wife,  in  1687,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted but  in  the  January  preceding;  but  he  refigned  them  in  1693,  in 
favour  of  his  fcholar  Jeremiah  Clark.  Blow  was  not  a graduate  of  ei- 
ther univerfity ; but  archbithopSanoroft,  in  virtue  of  his  own  authority 
in  that  refpedt,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  mutic.  Upon 
the  deceafe  of  Purcell  in  1695,  he  became  organift  of  Weftminftcr-ab- 
bey.  In  the  year  1 699  he  was  appointed  compofer  to  his  majefty,  with 
a falary  of  forty  pounds  a year,  under  an  eftablifhment,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  hiftory.  After  the  revolution,  and  while  king  William 
was  in  Flanders,  the  fummer  refidence  of  queen  Mary  was  at  Hampton 
Court.  Dr.  Tillotfon  was  then  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  reverend 
Mr.  Goftling  fub-dean,  and  alfo  a gentleman  of  the  chapel.  The 
dean  would  frequently  take  Mr.  Goftling  in  his  chariot  thither  to  at- 
tend the  chapel  duty  ; and  in  one  of  thofe  journies,  the  dean  talking 
of  church-mufic,  mentioned  it  as  a common  obfervation,  that  ours 
fell  Ihort  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  that  the 
queen  I rfelf  had  fpoke  of  it  to  him.  Mr.  Goftling's  anfwer  was, 
that  Dr.  Blow  and  Mr.  Purcell  were  capable  of  compofing  at  leaft  as 
good  anthems  as  mod  of  them  which  had  been  fo  much  admired, 
and  a little  encouragement  would  make  that  appear.  The  dean  men- 
tioned this  to  her  majefty,  who  approved  of  the  thought,  and  faid 
they  fliould  be  appointed  accordingly,  with  a falary  of  40I.  per  an- 
num*, adding  that  it  would  be  expeded  that  each  ftiould  produce  a>, 
new  anthem  on  the  firft  Sunday  of  his  month  of  waiting  -j*. 

* Thcfc  (Varies  have  fince  been  augmented  to  73I.  per  annum,  and  thereby  made- 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  gentlemen  or  the  chapel. 

t Ur  1 illotfon’s  interefl  with  queen  Mary,  which  was  very  great,  is  thus  to  he  ac- 
counted for.  Upon  her  marriage,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  (he  were  hurried  out  o(  town 
to  fall  (there  being  a fecret  deftgn  to  invite  them  to  an  entertainment  in  the  city)  which 
the  court  did  not  like,  that  they  had  fcarce  time  to  make  proviGon  for  their  journey. 
Being  come  to  Canterbury,  they  repaired  to  an  inn,  where,  through  hade,  they  came 
very  meanly  provided.  Upon  application  by  Mr.  Bcntinck,  who  attended  them,  to  bor- 
row. money  of  the  corporation,  the  mayor  and  his  brethren,  after  grave  deliberation,  were 
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This  convcrfation,  according  to  the  account  above  given,  which 
was  communicated  by  the  fon  of  Mr.  Goftling  now  living,  was  had 
in  the  life-time  of  Purcell,  that  is  to  fay,  before  the  year  1695, 
but  it  did  not  take  effect  till  four  years  after,  and  then  only  as  to  one 
compofer  *,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry  in  the  Cheque- 
book. 

••  1699.  Upon  a new  eftablilhment  of  a compofer’s  place  for 

* the  chapel  royal.  Dr.  John  Blow  was  admitted  into  it  by  a 

* warrant  from  the  right  reverend  dean,  and  fworn  in  by 

* me 

■*  Ralph  Battell,  Subdean.' 

Blow  was  a compofer  of  anthems  while  a chapel-boy,  as  appears 
by  Clifford’s  colle&ion,  in  which  are  feveral  fubferibed  ‘ John  Blow, 
• one  of  the  children  of  his  majefly’s  chapel and  on  the  fcore  of  his 
merit  was  diftinguifhed  by  Charles  II.  The  king  admired  very  much 
a little  d uet  of  Cariffimi  to  the  words  * Dite  o Cieli,’  and  afked  of  Blow 
if  he  could  imitate  it.  Blow  modcftly  anfwered  be  would  try,  and 
compofed  in  the  fame  mcafure,  and  the  fame  key  of  D with  a minor 
third,  that  fine  fong  * Go  perjured  man-f-.’  That  the  reader  may  be 
able  to  draw  a comparifon  between  the  two  compofitions,  that  of  the 
Italian  is  here  inferted.  Blow’s  is  known  to  every  Englifliman  con- 
verfant  in  mufic. 

afraid  to  lend  them  any.  Dr.  Tillotfon,  then  dean  of  Canterbury,  hearing  of  this,  im- 
mediately got  together  his  own,  and  what  other  plate  and  money  he  could  borrow,  and 
went  to  the  inn  to  Mr  Bentinck  with  the  offer  of  what  he  had.  I his  was  highly  accept- 
able to  the  prince  and  princcfs,  and  the  dean  was  carried  to  wait  upon  them  By  this 
lucky  accident  he  began  that  acquaintance  and  correfpondence  with  the  prince  and  Mr. 
Bentinck,  which  advanced  him  afterwards  to  the  aichbifhoprick.  Echard’s  Hid.  of  Eng. 
Appendix,  page  1 1.  llapin,  vol.  II.  page  683.  This  fail  is  related  by  Dr.  Birch  in  his 
life  of  archbilhop  Tillotfon,  page  aq,  with  this  additional  circumftance,  that  it  is  drawn 
from  a manufeript  account  taken  from  the  archbilhop's  own  mouth. 

* There  was  no  appointment  oi  a fecond  compofer  till  1715,  when  Mr.  John  Weldon 
was  admitted  and  fworn  into  that  place. 

t He  afterwards  compofed  another,  little  inferior,  alfo  printed  in  the  Ampbion  Angli- 
cist, to  the  words  ‘ Cio  perjured  maid.’ 
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The  fong  of  * Go  perjured  man,’  was  firft  publiflicd  fingly,  and 
fome  years  after  in  the  fourth  and  laft  book  of  the  Theater  of  Mufie, 
printed  far  Henry  Playford  in  1687.  It  was  again  publifhed  with 
the  addition  of  inflrumental  parts,  in  the  Amphion  Anglicus  of  Dr. 
Blow. 

The  Orpheus  Britannicus  of  Purcell  had  been  publifhed  by  his 
widow  foon  after  his  deceafe ; and  contained  in  it  fome  of  that  au- 
thor’s fineft  fongs : the  favourable  reception  it  met  with  was 
a motive  with  Blow  to  the  publication,  in  the  year  1700,  of  a work 
of  the  fame  kind,  entitled  * Amphion  Anglicus,  containing  compo- 

* fitions  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with  accompanyments 

* of  inftrumcntal  mufic,  and  a thorough-bafs  figured  for  the  organ, 

* harpfichord,  or  theorbo-lute.’ 

This  book  was  dedicated  to  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  ; in 
the  epifile  the  author  gives  her  royal  highnefs  to  underftand  that  he 
was  preparing  to  publifh  his  church  ferviccs  and  divine  compofitions, 
but  he  lived  not  to  carry  his  defign  into  effedt.  To  the  Amphion 
Anglicus  are  prefixed  commendatory  verfes  by  fundry  perfons,  many 
of  whom  had  been  his  fcholars,  as  namely,  Jeremiah  Clark,  organift 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  j William  Croft,  organift  of  St.  Anne  Soho, 
and  John  Barret,  mufic  mafter  to  the  boys  in  Chrift’s  hofpital,  and 
organift  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill.  Among  them  is  an  ode  addrefll-d  to  the 
author  by  one  Mr.  Herbert,  in  a note  on  which  it  is  faid  that  an  an- 
them of  Bird,  in  golden  notes,  is  preferved  in  the  Vatican  library  j 
and  in  the  fecond  ftanza  are  the  following  lines  refpc&ing  Blow  : 

* His  Gloria  Patri  long  ago  reach’d  Rome, 

* Sung  and  rever’d  too  in  St.  Peter’s  domej 

* A canon  will  outlive  her  jubilees  to  come.’ 

The  canon  here  meant  is  that  fine  one  to  which  the  Gloria  Patri 
in  Dr.  Blow’s  Gamut  fervice  is  fct*.  That  it  fhould  be  fung  in  St. 
Peter’s  church  at  Rome  may  feem  ftrange,  but  the  fadt  is  thus  ac- 
counted for  : Dr.  Ralph  Battell,  fubdean  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  a 
prebendary  of  Worcester,  being  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 

• The  whole  fervice  is  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Dr.  Boyce’s  Cathedral  Mufic, 
page  263,  and  die  Canon  alone,  in  the  editions  of  Playford’s  Introduction  after  the  year 
1700. 
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was  moch  with  Cardinal  Howard,  then  prote&or  of  the  Engliflj  na- 
tion, as  Cardinal  Albani  is  now,  and  being  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  Cardinal  requefted  of  him  fome  of  our  church-mufic,  par- 
ticularly the  compofitions  of  Blow  and  Purcell,  which  he  faid  he  had 
been  told  were  very  fine  j the  dodlor  anfwered  he  fliould  readily 
oblige  his  eminence,  and  defired  to  know  how  he  fliould  fend  them  ; 
the  Cardinal  replied  in  William  Penn’s  pacquet  *.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  fo  excellent  a compofition  as  that  above  men- 
tioned was  in  the  number  of  thofe  fent. 

Of  the  work  itfelf  little  is  to  be  faid  j in  the  fongs  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  the  harmony  is  fuch  as  it  became  fo  great  a mafter 
to  write  ; but  in  the  article  of  expreflion,  in  melody,  and  in  all  the 
graces  and  elegancies  of  this  fpecics  of  vocal  compofition,  it  is  evi- 
dently defective. 

Dr.  Blow  fet  to  mufic  an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  1684,  the 
words  by  Mr.  Oldham,  publiflied,  together  with  one  of  Purcell  on 
the  fame  occafion,  performed  in  the  preceding  year.  He  alfo  com- 
pofed  and  publiflied  a collection  of  leflons  for  the  harpfichord  or  fpin- 
net,  and  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Purcell,  written  by  Mr.  Dryden- 
There  arc  alfo  extant  of  his  compofition  fundry  hymns  printed  in  the 
Harmonia  Sacra,  and  a great  number  of  Catches  in  the  latter  editions 
of  the  Muficai  Companion. 

This  great  mufician  died  in  the  year  1708,  and  lies  buried  in  the 

• This  was  the  famotis  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  who  from  the  favour  {hewn  him 
by  James  11.  and  other  circumftances,  was  ftrongly  fafpe&ed  to  be  a concealed  papift. 
The  imputation  he  affected  to  conlider  as  greatly  injurious  to  his  character ; and  accord- 
ingly entered  into  a very  ferious  debate  with  archbiflwp  Tillotfon  on  the  fubjefl,  which 
he  did  not  give  over  till  by  his  letters  he  had  fully  convinced  him  that  the  charge  was 
groundlcfs.  If  the  above  anecdote  does  not  (tagger  the  faith  of  thofe  who  have  red  Penn's 
Letters,  it  is  poflible  the  following  (lory  may. 

The  fame  Dr.  Battell  being  a prebendary  of  Worcefter,  was,  as  his  duty  required,  an- 
nually reGdcnt  there  for  a certain  portion  of  the  year;  the  gaoler  of  the  city  was  a man  of 
fuch  a character,  as  procured  him  admittance  into  the  belt  company-  By  this  perlon. 
Dr.  Battell  was  told  that  he  had  once  in  hit  cuftody  a Romiflt  pried,  who  lamenting  the 
troubles  of  James  the  Second’s  reign,  told  his  keeper  that  the  misfortunes  of  that  prince 
were  chiefly  owing  to  Father  Petre  and  Father  Penn.  Dr.  Battell  recollecting  that  Penn 
was  frequently  with  Sherlock,  then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  determined  to  Gft  him  about  it ; 
accordingly  he  applied  to  Dr.  Sherlock,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  told  him 
the  dory  ; the  Doctor  laid  that  Mr.  Penn  dined  with  him  once  a week,  and  that  hedtould 
be  glad  to  be  fatislied  touching  the  truth  or  falfebood  of  the  inlinuation  ; that  he  would 
mention  it  to  Penn,  and  engage  Dr.  Battell  to  meet  him  at  the  deanery  and  date  the  fad  as 
he  had  heard  it ; but  Penn  evaded  an  appointment,  and  from  that  time  forbore  bis  vifna 
to  Dr.  Sherlock. 
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north  ailc  of  Weftminfter-abbey.  On  hi«  monument  is  the  canon 
above  mentioned,  engraven  on  a book  under  the  following  inlcription. 

Here  lieth  the  body 
Of  John  Blow,  Dofior  in  Musick, 

Who  was  organift,  compofer,  and 
Mailer  of  the  children  of  the  chapel 
Royal  for  the  fpace  of  35  years. 

In  the  reigns  of 
K.  Cha.  II.  K.  Ja.  II. 

K.  Wm  and  Q.  Mary,  and 
Her  prefent  majefty  Q.  Anne, 

And  alfo  organift  of  this  collegiate  church. 

About  15  years. 

He  was  fcholar  to  the  excellent  mulician 
Dr.  Chriftopher  Gibbons, 
and  matter  to  the  famous  Mr.  H.  Purcell, 
and  moil  of  the  eminent  matters  in  muiick  fince. 

He  died  Oft.  1,  1708,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

His  own  mufical  compofitions, 

Efpecially  his  church  muiick. 

Arc  a far  nobler  monument 
To  his  memory. 

Than  any  other  can  be  raifed 
For  him. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward  Braddock, 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  clerk  of  the  cheque,  of  the  royal  chapel, 
one  of  the  choir,  and  matter  of  the  children  of  Weftminfter-abbey. 
She  died  in  childbed  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  O&ober,  1683,  aged 
thirty.  By  her  he  had  four  children,  viz.  a fon,  named  John,  and 
three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  to  William  Edgworth,  Efq.  Ca- 
therine, and  Mary.  John  died  on  the  fecond  day  of  June,  1695,  aged 
fifteen  j he  lies  buried  in  the  north  ambulatory  of  the  cloitter  of 
Weftminfter-abbey,  next  to  his  mother,  with  an  infeription,  pur- 
porting that  he  was  a youth  of  great  towardnefs  and  extraordinary 
hopes.  Elizabeth  died  the  fecond  day  of  December,  1719  ; Catharine 
the  nineteenth  of  May  1730,  and  Mary  the  nineteenth  of  November 
1738. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Blow  was  a very  handfome  man  in  his  perfon,  and  remarkable 
for  a gravity  and  decency  in  his  deportment  fuited  to  his  Ration, 
though  he  feems  by  fome  of  his  compofitions  to  have  been  not  alto- 
gether infenflble  to  the  delights  of  a convivial  hour.  He  was  a man  of 
blamelefs  morals,  and  of  a benevolent  temper ; but  was  not  fo  infenflble 
of  his  own  worth,  as  to  be  totally  free  from  the  imputation  of  pride. 
Such  as  would  form  a trueeftimate  of  his  character  as  a mufician,  mud 
have  recourfe  to  his  compofitions  for  the  church,  which  are  very  many  j 
and  to  them  we  are  very  judicioufly  referred  by  the  author  of  his 
epitaph  t for  it  is  not  in  his  fongs,  a few  excepted,  that  we  find  much 
to  admire  j the  reafon  whereof  may  be  that  his  Rudies  had  heen  uni- 
formly directed  to  the  exprefiion  in  mufleal  language  of  the  moR  fub- 
lime  fentiments.  Notwithflanding  the  encomiums  contained  in  the 
verfes  prefixed  to  the  Amphion  Anglious,  the  publication  of  that  work 
drew  on  Blow  the  ccnfures  of  Dr.  Tudway  and  others  of  his  friends, 
fome  of  whom  aferibed  it  to  no  better  a motive  than  a defire  to  emu- 
late Purcell  ,•  though  whoever  (hall  compare  it  with  tbeOrpheus  Bri- 
tannicus,  mud  be  convinced  that  in  point  of  merit  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  immeafurable.  For  this  reafon  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Blow's  memory  may  wifh  that  this  cohesion  of  fongs  had  never  been 
publifhed,  but  for  their  cdnfolation  let  them  turn  to  thofe  heavenly 
compofitions,  his  fervices  and  anthems,  particularly  his  fervices  in  E 
la  Mt  and  A re,  his  Gamut  fervice  above-mentioned,  and  the  an- 
thems ‘ God  is  our  hope  and  ftrength,’  ‘ O God  wherefore  art  thou 
« abfent,’  and  * I beheld  and  lo  a great  multitude  printed  in  Dr. 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Mufic,  which  afford  abundant  reafon  to  fay  of  Dr. 
Blow,  that  among  church  muficians  he  has  few  equals,  and  fcarce 
any  fuperior. 

• Touching  the  tail  of  the  above-mentioned  anthems  there  ia  an  anecdote,  which,  aa  it 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  Weeley  of  the  king’s  chapel,  who  had  been  a fcholar  of  Blow, 
we  may  venture  to  give  as  authentic.  In  the  reign  of  king  James  JI.  an  anthem  of  fome 
•Italian  compofcr  had  been  introduced  into  the  chapel,  which  the  king  liking  very  much, 
sliced  Blow  if  he  could  make  one  as  good  ; Blow  anfwered  he  could,  and  engaged  to  do 
it  by  the  next  Sunday,  when  he  prod  need  the  anthem  1 I beheld,’  &c.  When  the  fer- 
vice was  over  the  king  lent  Father  Petre  to  acquaint  Blow  that  be  was  much  pleafed 
with  it.  ‘ But,’  added  Petre,  ‘ I myfelf  think  it  too  long * That,’  anfwered  Blow,  ‘ is 
* the  opinion  of  but  one  fool,  and  1 heed  it  not.’  The  Jefuit  was  fo  nettled  at  this  eipref- 
fton  of  contempt,  that  he  meditated  revenge,  and  wrought  fo  with  the  king,  that  Blow 
was  put  under  a-fufpenfion,  which  however  he  waa  freed  from  by  the  Revolution,  which 
took  place  very  fltouJy  after. 

Henry 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


VERA  EFFIGIES 
HKNRICI  PURCELL, 
■ft  tat  st.e  xxiv. 


t 


I 


Henry  Purcell  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Purcell  *,  and  the 
nephew  of  Thomas  Purcell,  both  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  at 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  -f-  The  former  died  on  the  eleventh  day. 

* Aftimol.  MS. 

i Vide  p.igc  358,  the  lift  of  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the  chapel  at  the  time  of 
the  coronation  ol  king  Charles  II.  being  St.  George’s  day,  1661.  Thomas  Purcell  war 

the 
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ofAuguft,  1664*,  hisfon  being  then  but  fix  years  old)  the  latter  fur- 
vived,  and  continued  in  his  ftation  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was 
the  thirty-firft  of  July,  r$82j-.  At  the  time  of  thedeceafe  of  the  elder 
Henry,  Capt.  Cook  was  mafterof  thechildrenofthechapel,  and  having 
■been  appointed  to  that  charge  immediately  upon  the  reftoration,  had 
educated  one  fet  of  children,  who  for  diftinftion  fake  are  called  the 
firft  fet  of  chapel  children  after  that  event.  Among  thefe  were 
Blow,  Wife,  Pelham  Humphrey,  and  others. 

Purcell  was  one  of  the  fecond  fet,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  edu* 
cated  under  Blow  ; but  confidering  that  Purcell  was  born  in  1658, 
and  that  Blow  was  not  appointed  mailer  of  the  children  till  fixteen 
years  after,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  Blow  was  his  firft  inftruc- 
tor.  It  may  with  a greater  appearance  of  probability  be  fuppofed 
that  Purcell  was  at  firft  a fcholar  of  Cook,  who  came  in  at  the  refto- 
ration,  and  died  in  1672  j and  the  rather  as  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
a fcholar  of  Humphrey,  who  was  Cook’s  immediate  fucccflbr.  To 
reconcile  thefe  feveral  fa£ls  with  the  infeription  on  Blow’s  monument, 
in  which  it  is  exprefsly  faid  that  Blow  was  Purcell's  mailer,  the  only 
-way  is  to  fuppofc  that  Purcell,  upon  quitting  the  chapel,  might,  for 
the  purpofe  of  completing  his  ftudies,  become  the  pupil  of  Blow, 
and  thereby  give  occafion  to  what  is  generally  reported  touching  the 
relation  between  them  of  mailer  and  fcholar. 

Being  very  diligent  and  attentive  to  the  inftru&ions  of  his  teachers, 
Purcell  became  an  early  proficient  in  the  fcience  of  mufical  compofi- 
tion,  and  was  able  to  write  corredl  harmony  at  an  age,  when  to  be 
•qualified  for  the  performance  of  choral  fervice  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pedlcd.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  among  the  firft  fet  of  chil- 
dren of  the  chapel  after  the  reftoration,  were  feveral,  who  while  they 
were  in  that  ftation  were  the  compofers  of  anthems;  and  Purcell, 
who  was  of  the  fecond  fet,  gave  proofs  of  his  genius  by  the  com- 
petition of  feveral  of  thofe  anthems  of  his,  which  are  now  fung  in 
the  church. 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Chriftopher  Gibbons  in  the  year  1676, 
Purcell,  being  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  or- 
ganift  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Weftminfter; 

the  author  of  that  line  chant  printed  in  Dr.  Boyce’,  collection,  vol.  I.  page  280,  No.  II. 
Called  the  Burial  Chaat. 

* Aihmol.  MS.  t Cheque-book. 

and 
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and  in  the  year  1682,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Edward  Low,  he  be- 
came his  fucceffor  as  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  chapels  royal. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  that  Purcell  in  his  earlier  compofitions  gave  into  that  ftyle 
which  king  Charles  II.  afFe&ed  : this  is  true  fo  far  as  it  refpeCts  the 
melody  of  his  compofitions,  and  for  fo  doing  he  had  the  authority 
of  Wife  and  Humphrey;  though,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  tafte  of  the 
king,  and  the  example  of  thefe  his  predecelTors  did  but  coincide  with 
his  own  ideas  of  mufic.  There  is  a vulgar  tradition  that  Mary  d'Eftc 
of  Modena,  the  confort  of  king  James  II.  upon  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, brought  with  her  a band  of  muficians  of  her  own  country,  and 
that  Purcell,  by  acquaintance  and  convention  with  them,  and  fome- 
times  joining  with  them  in  performance,  contracted  an  affe&ion  for 
the  Italian  ftyle ; but  for  this  allcrtion  there  is  no  foundation,  for 
before  this  time  he  had  locked  very  carefully  into  the  works  of  the 
Italian  mafters,  more  efpecially  Cariftimi,  Cefti,  Colonna,  Gratiani, 
Baflani,  and  Stradclla,  of  which  latter  he  could  never  fpeak  with  • 
out  rapture. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  ftudy  of  the  works  of  thefe  , 
excellent  mafters  was  the  motive  with  Purcell  for  introducing  into  his 
compofitions  a more  elegant  and  pathetic  melody  than  had  been  known 
in  England ; of  the  good  effects  whereof  he  was  foon  fo  well  perfuaded, 
that  in  the  year  1683  he  published  twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and 
a bafs,  for  the  organ  or  harpfichord,  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
gives  the  following  as  his  fentiments  of  the  Italian  mufic.  * * * * For 

* its  author  he  has  faithfully  endeavoured  a juft  imitation  of  the  molt 

* famed  Italian  mafters,  principally  to  bring  the  ferioufnefs  and  gra- 

* vity  of  that  fort  of  mufick  into  vogue  and  reputation  among  our 

* countrymen,  whofe  humour  ’tis  time  now  fhould  begin  to  loath 

* the  levity  and  balladry  of  our  neighbours.  The  attempt  he  con* 

* fefles  to  be  bold  and  daring ; there  being  pens  and  artifts  of  more 
‘ eminent  abilities,  much  better  qualified  for  the  imployment  than 

* his  orhimfelf,  which  he  well  hopes  thefe  his  weak  endeavours  will 
‘ in  due  time  provoke  and  enflame  to  a more  accurate  undertaking. 

* He  is  not  alhamed  to  own  his  unlkilfulnefs  in  the  Italian  language, 

* but  that  is  the  unhappinefs  of  his  education,  which  cannot  juftly  be 

* counted  his  fault;  however  he  thinks  he  may  warrantably  affirm 

* that  he  is  not  miftaken  in  the  power  of  the  Italian  notes,  or  ele- 

* gancy  of  their  compofitions.’ 

Vol.  IV.  4 T From 
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From  the  drmfture  of  thefc  compofitions  of  Purcell,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  fonatas  of  Bafiani,  and  perhaps  of  fome  other  of  the 
Italians,  were  the  models  after  which  he  formed  them : for  as  to 
Corelli,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  of  his  works  were  got  abroad  fo  early 
as  the  year  1683.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fonatas  of  Purcell  have  ma- 
nifeftly  the  ctft  of  Italian  compofitions  j each  begins  with  an  adagio 
movement:  then  follows  wbat  we  (houid  call  a fugue,  but  which  the 
author  terms  a canzone  ; then  a flow  movement,  and  lad  of  all  an 
air.  Before  the  work  is  a very  fine  print  of  the  author,  his  age 
twenty-four,  without  the  name  of  either  painter  or  engraver,  but  fo 
Httle  like  that  prefixed  to  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  after  a painting  of 
Clodermao,  at  thirty-fevea,  that  they  hardly  feem  to  be  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  fame  perfon. 

It  (houid  feetn  that  this  work  of  Purcell  met  with  encouragement, 
for  afterwards  he  compofed  ten  Sonatas,  in  four  parts,  among  which 
is  one  in  F fa  or,  that  for  its  excellence  has  acquired  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Golden  Sonata.  Thefe  were  not  publi&ed  till  after  his 
deceafe,  and  will  therefore  be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 

As  Purcell  had  received  his  education  in  the  fchool  of  a choir,  the 
natural  bent  of  his  (Indies  was  towards  church  mafic  : fervices  he 
feemed  to  negleft,  and  to  addidt  himfelf  to  the  compofition  of  an- 
thems, a kind  of  mufic  which  in  his  time  the  church  doad  greatly  ia 
seed  of. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  mention  an  anthem  of  his,  * Blefied  are 
* they  that  fear  the  Lord,’  as  being  compofed  on  a very  extraordi- 
nary occafion.  Upon  the  fuppofed  pregnancy  of  king  James  the  Se- 
cond’s queen  in  1687,  a proclamation  was  iffded  fora  thankigiving 
to  be  obferved  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  in  London  and  twelve 
tnilcs  round  ; and  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  fitmc  month 
throughout  England,  for  joy  of  thi6  event;  and  Purcell,  being  then 
one  of  the  organid6  of  the  royal  chapel,  was  commanded  to  compofe 
an  anthem,  and  he  did  it  accordingly  for  four  voices  with  inftru- 
tnehts.  The  original  (core  in  bis  own  hand-writing  is  yet  extant. 

The  anthem  4 They  that  go  down  to  the  fea  in  (hips,’  was  com- 
pofed at  the  requed  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Subdean  Godling,  who  being  at 
fea  with  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Fubbs  yacht,  and 
in  great  danger  of  being  cad  away,  providentially  efcaped  *. 

* Foe  the  paitieulats  of  this  deliverance  vide  autc.pagc  359,  in  not. 
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Among  the  letters  of  Tom  Brown  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  it 
one  from  Dr.  Blow  to  Henry  Purcell,  in  which  it  is  humouroufly  ob- 
ferved,  that  perfons  of  their  profeflion  are  fubjedl  to  an  equal  attrac- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  playhoufe,  and  are  therefore  in  a Iituation 
refemblingthat  of  the  tomb  of  Mahomet*,  which  isfaid  to  be  fufpend- 
ed  between  heaven  and  earth.  This  remark  of  Brown  doe*  fo  truly  ap- 
ply to  Purcell,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  his  particular  iituation  gave 
occafion  to  it  j for  he  was  fcarcely  known  to  the  world,  before  he  be- 
came, in  the  exercifeof  his  calling,  ib  equally  divided  between  both, 
the  church  end  the  theatre,  that  neither  the  church,  the  tragic,  nor 
the  comic  mufe  could  call  him  her  own. 

In  the  pamphlet,  fo  often  referred  to  in  thecourfe  of  this  work,  en- 
titled Rofcius  Anglicanus,  or  an  Hiftorical  View  of  the  Stage,  writ- 
ten by  Downes  the  prompter,  and  publiflied  in  1708,  we  have  an 
account  of  feveral  plays  and  entertainments,  the  mufic  whereof  is  by 
that  writer  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by  PurceU.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  had  any  particular  attachment  to  the  ilage,  but  an  occa- 
iional  eBay  in  dramatic  mufic  drew  him  into  it.  One  Mr,  Jofias 
Prieft,  a celebrated  dancing-mafter,  and  a compofer  of  ftage  dances, 
kept  a boarding  fchool  for  young  gentlewomen  in  Leicefter-fklds  -f  > 
and  the  nature  of  his  profeflion  inclining  him  to  dramatic  reprefenta- 
tions,  he  got  Tate  to  write,  and  Purcell  to  fet  to  mufic,  a little  drama 
called  Dido  and  /Eneas  £ j Purcell  was  then  of  the  age  of  nineteen,  but 
the  mufic  of  this  opera  had  fo  little  appearance  of  a puerile  elfay,  that 
there  was  fcarce  a mufician  in  England  who  would  not  have  thought 
it  an  honour  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.  The  exhibition  of  this  lit- 
tle piece  by  the  young  gentlewomen  of  the  fchool  to  a feledt  audience 
of  their  parents  and  friends  was  attended  with  general  applaufe,  no' 
fmall  part  whereof  was  confidered  as  the  due  of  Purcell. 

At  this  time  Banifter  and  Lock  were  the  ftage  compofersj  the' 
former  had  fet  the  mufic  to  Dr.  D’avenaot’s  opera  of  Circe,  and  the 
latter  to  Macbeth  } but  the  fame  of  Dido  and  AEneas  diredied  the* 
eyes  of  the  managers  towards  Purcell,  and  Purcell  was  eafily  prevail- 
ed on  by  Mr.  Prieft  to  enter  into  their  fcrvice.  He  compofed  the 

* Works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blown,  vol.  II.  page  301. 

+ He  removed  in  1680  to  the  great  fchool- houfe  at  Chelfea,  formerly  Mr.  PortmanV 
Vide  Gazette,  Numb.  1567. 

t The  fong  in  the  Orpheus  Britannicus  ‘ Ah  ! Belinda,’  is  one  of  the  airs  in  it.  In 
the  original  opera  the  initial  words  are  ' Ah  I my  Anna.' 

4 T z mufic 
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mufic  to  a variety  of  plays  mentioned  in  Downes's  account,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abftrarft. 

Theodofius  or  the  Force  of  Love,  written  by  Nat.  Lee,  the  mufic 
by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,  being  the  firft  he  ever  compofed  for  the  ftage. 
King  Arthur,  an  opera  written  by  Dryden,  the  mufical  part  fet  by 
Mr.  Henry  Purcell,  and  the  dances  compofed  by  Mr.  Jofiah*  Prieft. 
The  Prophetefs,  an  opera  written  by  Mr.  Betterton,  the  vocal  and 
inftrumcntal  mufic  by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,  the  dances  by  Mr.  Prieft. 
The  Fairy  Queen,  an  opera  altered  from  the  Midfummcr  Night’s  Dream 
of  Shakefpeare,  the  mufic  by  Mr.  Purcell,  the  dances  by  Mr.  Prieft. 

Thefe  are  all  the  plays  to  which,  according  to  Downes’s  account, 
Purcell  compofed  the  mufic.  But  it  appears  by  the  Orpheus  Britan- 
nicus  that  he  made  the  mufic  to  very  many  others,  namely,  Timon  of 
Athens,  Bonduca,  the  Libertine,  the  Tempeft,  as  altered  from 
Shakefpeare  by  Dryden  and  Sir  William  D'avenant;  and  compofed 
many  of  the  fongs  in  that  moft  abfurd  of  all  dramatic  reprefentations, 
the  Hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  in  three  parts,  by  Tom  D’Urfey.  Farther 
that  collc&ion  of  Airs  compofed  for  the  Theatre,  publilhed  by  his 
widow  in  1697,  contains  the  overtures  and  airs  to  the  following 
operas  and  plays,  Dioclcfian  -f,  King  Arthur,  Fairy  Queen,  the  Indian 
Queen,  the  Married  Beau  £,  Old  Bachelor,  Amphitryon,  and  Dou- 
ble Dealer,  comedies ; and  to  the  Princefs  of  Perfia  ||,  the  Gordian 
Knot  untied  Abdelazcr,  or  the  Moor’s  Revenge  §,  and  Bonduca  **, 
tragedies,  and  the  Virtuous  Wife,  a comedy  -|-. 

The  opera  of  Dioclefian  in  fcore  was  published  by  Purcell  himfelf 
in  the  year  1691,  with  a dedication  to  Charles  duke  of  Somerfet,  in 
which  he  obferves  that  • mufick  is  yet  but  in  its  nonage,  a forward 

* child,  which  gives  hope  of  what  he  may  be  hereafter  in  England, 

* when  the  mailers  of  it  (hall  find  more  encouragement and  * that 
4 it  is  now  learning  Italian,  which  is  its  beft  mailer,  and  ftudying  a 

* little  of  the  French  air,  to  give  it  fomewhat  more  of  gaiety  and 

* faihion.’ 

In  the  year  1684  Purcell  publilhed  * A mufical  entertainment  per- 
4 formed  on  November  22,.  1683,  it  being  the  feftival  of  St.  Ceci- 
4 lia,  a great  patronefs  of  mufic.’ 

• Sic  Orig. 

t Called  alfo  the  Prophetefs  ; it  was  not  written  by  Betterton,  but  was  altered  by  him 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

t By  Crowne.  | By  Elkjnah  Settle.  The  author  unknown. 

5 By  Mrs.  Bchn.  •*  By  Bcaumontand  Fletcher.  4 By  D’Urfey. 
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The  reft  of  Purcell’s  competitions  in  print  are  chiefly  pofthumou* 
publications  by  his  widow,  and  confift  of*  A Collection  of  Ayres  com- 
‘ pofed  for  the  Theatre,  and  upon  other  occafions,  1697.’  The  ten 
Sonatas  abovementioned,  the  ninth  whereof  is  that  which  for  its  ex- 
cellence is  called  the  Golden  Sonata  in  F fa  ut,  printed  alfo  in  1697. 
Lcflons  for  the  Harpfichord,  Orpheus  Britannicus,  in  two  books,  a 
work  not  more  known  than  admired,  fundry  hymns  and  four  an- 
thems in  the  Harmonia  Sacra,  and  part  of  the  folemn  burial  fervice, 
which  was  completed  by  Dr.  Croft,  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
book  of  anthems.  The  compofitions  above-mentioned,  as  alfo  a great 
number  of  fongs  and  airs,  rounds  andcatche6,  and  even  dance-tunes, 
fet  by  him,  are  a proof  of  Purcell’s  extenflve  genius  5 but  neither  the 
allurements  of  the  ftage,  nor  his  love  of  mirth  and  goodfcllowfhip, 
of  which  he  feems  to  have  been  very  fond,  were  ftrong  enough  to 
divert  his  attention  from  the  fervice  of  the  church. 

The  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  of  Purcell  are  well  known  to  all  per- 
sons converfant  in  cathedral  mufic.  The  general  opinion  has  long  been- 
that  he  compofcd  thefe  offices  for  the  mufical  performance  at  St. 
Paul’s  for  the  benefit  of  the  tons  of  the  clergy  *,  grounded  perhaps  on 

• Of  this  benevolent  inftitution  the  hiftory  is  ns  follows.  In  the  time  of  the  ufurpation 
a fermon  was  preached  at  St.  Paul’s,  Nov.  8,  1658,  to  the  foils  of  minilters  folemnly  af- 
fembled,  by  George  Hall,  minifler  at  St.  Botolph  Aldcrfgate.  Jt  is  fuppofed  that  the  de- 
fign  of  this  difeourfe  was  to  promote  charitable  contributions  in  favour  of  the  fens  of  the 
clergy,  (ince  the  corporation  created  for  that  purpofe  date  their  origin  from  the  time 
above-mentioned.  Whether  before  the  relloration  fermons  of  this  kind  were  annual,  vc 
know  not,  but  afterwards  a charter  was  granted,  bearing  date  the  firft  day  of  July,  1678, 
whereby  a body  politic  and  corporate  was  conflituted  by  the  name  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Charity  for  the  Relief  of  the  poor  Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen,  wiih  licence  to 
pofiefs  any  eflate  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  aoccl.  Aftctwards,  upon  the  accef- 
iion  of  Dr.  Thoma3  Turner’s  gift,  which  amounted  to  about  i8,OOOl.  the  governors, 
Dec.  16,  1714,  obtained  an  augmentation  of  the  faid  grant,  by  a licence  to  pofTcfs  the 
vcarly  value  of  3CO0I.  over  and  above  all  charges  and  reprifes,  as  alfo  over  and  above  the 
hid  2000I.  per  annum.  To  promote  the  ilefign  of  this  inftitution,  a fermon  was  preach- 
ed at  the  anniverfary  meeting  of  the  foils  of  clergymen  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Ic  Ilow 
on  the  feventh  day  of  November,  1678,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Ro- 
chtfler,  in  which,  upon  a reference  to  it,  it  appears  that  thefe  folemnities  had  been  ufual 
before  they  were. encouraged  by  a royal  efiablifhment. 

The  fermons  continued  to  be  preached  at  Bow  church  till  the  year  1697,  when  Dr. 
George  Stanhope  preached  his  fermon  for  the  benefit  of  this  charity  at  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  l’aul,  at  which  time,  as  it  is  imagined,  the  thought  was  firft  fuggeflcd  of  a grand 
snulTcal  peil'ormance,  as  a joint  motive  to  devotion  and  pity,  with  the  eloquence  of  (he 
preacher. 

The  annual  fcafl  of  the  fons  of  the  clergy  appears  to  be  prior  to  their  incorporation.  In 
the  London  Gazette  of  November  22,  1677,  is  an  adverifetnentof  the  annual  fcafl  of  the 
fons  of  the  clergy,  to  be  held  at  Merchant  Taylor’s  hall,  on  Thurfday  the  twenty-ninth 
Jay  of  November  then  next. 

£iucc  the  year  1697  there  has  been  conftantly  an  annual  fermon,  and  alio  a grand  mufical' 
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the  uniform  ptafticeof  performing  them  on  that  occafion  nntil  about 
the  year  1713*  when  they  gave  way  to  the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  of 
Mr.  Handel,  which  had  been  cotmpofed  for  the  thankfgWing  on  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  but  the  fad  is  otherwifc,  as  will  be  (hewn. 

Soon  after  the  rcftoration  of  Charles  II.  when  the  civil  commo- 
tions that  had  long  difturbed  the  peace  of  this  realm,  were  at  an  end, 
the  people  gave  into  thofe  recreations  and  amufements  which  had 
been  fo  feverely  interdided  during  the  ufurpation.  Plays  were  not 
only  permitted  to  be  aded,  but  all  the  arts  of  fcentcal  reprefentation 
were  employed  to  render  them  the  objeds  of  delight ; and  muficai 
affociations  were  formed  at  Oxford,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  firft  voluntary  affbeiation  of  gentlemen  in  London,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  muficai  recreation,  and  which  could  properly  be  called  a con- 
cert, feems  to  have  been  that  at  the  houfe  of  Britton  the  fmall-coal  man, 
eftablifhed  about  the  year  1678,  an  account  whereof,  as  alio  of  con- 
certs given  by  mailers,  and  which  were  uniformly  notified  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  will  hereafter  be  given ; but  the  lovers  of  mufic  refiding  in 
this  metropolis  had  a folemn  annual  meeting  at  Stationer’s  hall  on  the 
twenty-fecond  day  of  November,  being  the  anniverfary  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Cecilia  *,  from  the  time  of  rebuilding  that  edifice  after  the 

fervice  at  the  cathedra!  church  of  St.  Paul  to  promote  the  endi  of  this  charity  ; the  molt 
eminent  divines  of  our  church  hare  in  fucccflion  been  the  preachers,  and  the  muficai 
performance  has  received  all  the  advantages  that  could  polGbly  be  derived  from  the  aflilt- 
ance  of  the  ablelt  of  the  faculty.  For  many  years  pad  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  (lew 
ardt  of  the  corporation  to  have  at  St.  Paul’s  on  the  Tocfday  preceding  the  day  of  the  fer- 
mon,  what  is  called  a rehearfal  of  the  performance,  as  alfo  a collection  for  the  charity. 

* St  Cecilia,  among  Chriftiaris,  is  efteemed  the  patronefs  of  mufic,  for  the  readme 
whereof  we  mud  refer  to  her  hillory,  as  delivered  by  the  notaries  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  from  them  tranferibed  into  the  Golden  Legend,  and  other  books  of  the  like  kind. 
The  dory  fays  that  (he  was  a Roman  lady,  born  of  noble  parents,  about  the  year  225. 
That  notwithdanding  (he  had  been  converted  to  Chridianity,  her  parents  married  her  to 
a young  Roman  nobleman  named  Valerianus,  a pagan,  who  going  to  bed  to  her  on  the 
wedding  night,  a 1 tkt  tii/Itm  is,  fays  the  book,  was  given  to  underdand  by  his  fpoufc  that 
the  was  nightly  vifited  by  an  angel,  and  that  he  mud  forbear  to  approach  her,  otherwife 
the  angel  would  dedroy  him.  Valerianus  fomewhat  troubled  at  thefe  words,  defired  he 
might  fee  his  rival  the  angel,  but  his  fpoufc  told  him  that  was  impoffible.  unlefr  he  would 
be  baptized  and  become  a Chriflian,  which  be  confcmcd  to:  after  which  returning  tv 
his  wife,  be  found  her  in  her  clofet  at  prayer,  and  by  her  fide,  in  the  (hape  of  a beau- 
tiful young  man,  the  angel  cloathed  with  biightncfs.  After  fome  converfation  with  the 
angel,  Valerianus  told  him  that  he  had  a brother  named  l'iburtius,  whom  he  greatly  wilh- 
ed  to  fee  a partaker  of  the  grace  which  he  himfeif  had  received  •,  the  angel  told  him  that 
his  defirc  was  granted,  and  that  fhortly  they  (hould  both  be  crowned  with  martyrdom. 
Upon  this  the  angel  vanilhed,  but  foon  after  (hewed  himfeif  as  good  as  his  word  ; Tibor- 
tius  was  converted,  and  both  he  and  his  brother  Valerianus  were  beheaded  1 Cecilia  was 
offered  her  life  upon  condition  that  (he  would  fact  idee  to  the  deities  of  the  Romans,  but 
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fire  of  Loudon . The  performances  on  occafion  of  this  fotannity  being  ' 
intended  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one  who,  for  reafons  hard  to 

the  refuted,  open  which  (he  was  thrown  into  a cauldron  of  boiling  water,  and  fcaided  to 
death  •>  though  others  fay  that  (he  was  ftifled  in  a dry  bath,  i.  e.  an  inclofurefrom  whence 
the  air  was  excluded,  having  a flow  fire  underneath  it  ; which  kind  of  death  was  fome- 
times  inflifted  among  the  Homans  upon  women  of  quality  who  were  criminals.  See 
the  fecond  Nonne’s  Tale  in  Chaucer,  the  Golden  Legend,  printed  by  Caxton,  and  the 
Lives  of  Saints  by  Peter  Ribadencyra,  Pri  eft  of  the  Society  of  Jefus.  Printed  at  St.  Omer’a 
an  1699. 

Upon  the  fpot  where  her  honfc  flood  is  a church,  Laid  to  have  been  built  by  pope  Ur- 
ban I.  who  adiuiniitcced  baptifm  to  her  hufband  and  his  brother  ; it  ii  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  Traiievere.  Within  is  a mod  curious  painting  of  the  faint,  as  alfo  a (lately  mo- 
nument, with  a cumbent  ftatueof  her  with  ber  face  downwards,  of  which  the  following 
cut  is  a representation. 


St-  Cecilia  is  ufualiy  painted  playing  either  on  the  organ  or  on  the  harp,  finging  as  Chau- 
cer relates  thus : 


mftdref  tfjflt  tfjc  oeganji  mabe  mrfobie, 

Co  Oob  alone  rfiuit  in  1»r  lime  Cong  1 §e, 
sfi>  SorDc  ntp  foul  anb  (fie  inp  bobp  gic 
Untoemmeb  left  g tonfounbeb  be. 

Over  and  above  this  account  there  is,a  tradition  of  St.  Cecilia,  that  (he  excelled  in  rau- 
fic,  and  that  tbc  angel,  who  was  thus  enamoured  of  her,  was  drawn  down  from  thecrlef- 
tial  manfions  by  the  charms  of  her  melody  ; this  has  been  deemed  authority  fulficient  for 
making  her  the  patronels  of  muGc  and  muficians. 

The  legend  of  St.  CeciHa  has  given  frequent  occafion  to  painters  and  fcuiplcrs  to  exer- 
cife  their  genius  in  reprefenuttions  of  her,  playing  on  the  organ,  and  fometimes  on  the  harp- 
Raphael  has  painted  her  fingirsg  with  a rqgal  in  her  hands  ; and  Domenichino  and  Mig- 
nard  Cnging  and  playing  on  the  batp.  And  in  the  vault  under  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  ca- 
thedral, again*!  one  of  the  middle  columns  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  a fine  white  marble  mo- 
nument for  MifsWren,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Chriftopher,  wherein  that  young  lady  is  re- 
pscfcntcd  on  a bafs  relief,  the  work  of  bird,  in  the  chara&cr  of  St.  Cecilia  playing  on  the 
organ,  a boy  angel  fuitaining  her  book,  under  which  are  the  following  infciiptions. 

‘ M.  S. 

* DefideratilOmtc  Virginis Janrc  Wren  ClariiT,  Dom.  Chriftophori  Wren  Filise  uuic%. 
■*  Paternse  urdolis  literis  dediuc,  pirc,  bosiorola;,  deroiCdx.  Arte  Mufica  peritiflimpe. 

* Here  lies  the  J>ody  of  Mu.  Jane  Wren,  only  daughter -of  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren,  Ft, 

* by  Dame  Jane  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Fitx- William,  Baron  of  Liiiord  ip 

* the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Ob.  29  Deccuib.  anno  a yea,  .Am-  if.’ 
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ilifcover,  is  looked  on  as  the  tutelar  faint  and  patronefs  of  mulic,  had 
every  poflible  advantage  that  the  times  afforded  to  recommend  them: 
not  only  the  mod  eminent  mailers  in  the  fciencc  contributed  their 
performance,  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  of  the 
choirs  of  St.  Paul's  and  Weftooinftcr,  lent  their  atliilance,  and  the 
feltival  was  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  *, 

For  tiie  celebration  of  this  folemnity  Purcell  compofed  his  Tc 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  and  alfo  the  muhcal  entertainment  performed 
for  St.  Cecilia’s  day  abovementioned ; the  latter  was  publilhed,  To- 
gether with  a fecond  mufical  entertainment  of  Dr.  Blow  for  the  fame 
anniverfary,  in  the  following  year.  The  former  was  printed  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Purcell,  but  on  fo  coarfe  a type,  and  with  fuch  evi- 
dences of  inattention,  as  have  iubjctSed  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  the 
publication  to  cenfure  -f*.  , . 

In  this  vault  lies  interred  alfo  Dr.  Holder,  who  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter.  As  few  are 
acquainted  with  this  place  ol'fepulturc,  this  opportunity  is  taken  to  mention  that  in  a book 
entitled  A new  View  of  London,  in  two  volumes  oftivo,  1708,  it  is  laid  to  be  probably 
tshc  of  the  moil  capacious,  and  every  way  curious  vaults  in  the  world. 

A few  words  more  touching  the  above-mentioned  book  are  here  added  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  curious  reader,  and  will  conclude  what  it  is  feared  may  by  fomc  be  thought  a 
tedious  note. 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Hatton,  furveyor  to  one  of  the  Fire-offices  in  London, 
and  the  author  of  Comes  Comcrcii,  an  Index  to  Imereft,  and  other  ufeful  books  The  duty 
Of  the  author's  employment  obliged  him  to  make  furveys  of  houfes  in  aid  parts  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  difeharge  thereof  he  took  every  opportunity  of  remarking  what  appeared  to  him 
moil  worthy  of  note.  His  View  ot  London  contains  the  names  of  iquares,  llreets,  lanes, 
&c-  and  a defcrip'ion  of  all  public  edifices,  among  tbefe  are  the  churches,  which,  he  being 
very  well  (killed  in  arcbiteflure,  are  no  where  cll'c  fo  accurately  deferibed  ; and  although 
in  the  book  the  monumental  inscriptions  are  fornctimes  erroncoufly  given,  no  one  can  fee 
it,  as  he  may  almofl  every  day,  expofed  to  fale  on  flails,  but  mull  regret  that  a work  of 
fuch  entertainment  and  utility  is  held  fo  cheap. 

* Of  the  fevcral  poems  written  on  occafion  of  this  folemnity,  Dryden’s  Alexander’s 
Feafl  has  unquestionably  the  preference  ; though  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  two  con- 
cluding lines  have  the  turn  of  an  epigram.  Without  pretending  to  determine  on  their 
refpeflive  merits,  here  follows  a lilt  of  as  many  others  of  them  as  ate  to  be  found  in  Dry- 
den's  Mifcellany. 

A Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  1687.  By  Mr.  Dryden,  part  IV.  page  331.  Set  to  mu- 
lic by  Mr.  Handel  many  years  after  it  was  written. 

A Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  1690.  Written  by  Tho.  Shadwell,  Efq.  compofed  by 
Mr.  King,  part  IV.  page  93. 

An  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  1690,  part  VI.  page  130. 

An  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  1693,  written  by  Mr.  Tho.  Yalden,  and  compofed  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Puree!!,  part  IV.  page  35. 

A Hymn  to  Harmony,  written  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  1701,  by  Mr.  Congreve, 
fet  to  mufick  by  Mr.  John  Ecdes,  matter  of  her  majclly’s  mufick,  part  IV.  page  308. 

A Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  day  at  Oxford.  By  Mr.  Addifon,  part  IV.  page  20. 

Befides  thefe  there  is  extant  an  ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  1708,  by  Mr.  Pope,  primed 
among  his  works. 

f Vide  Preface  to  Dr.  Croft’s  Anthems. 
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The  feveral  works  abovementioned  were  compofed  with  great  la- 
bour and  ftudy,  and  with  a view  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a lading 
reputation  j but  there  are  others,  that  is  to  fay,  hymns,  in  the  Har- 
monia  Sacra*,  and  fingle  fongs  and  ballad  tunes  to  a very  great  num- 
ber, in  the  printed  collections  of  his  time,  which  alone  fhew  the 
excellencies  of  Purcell  in  vocal  compofition ; even  his  rounds  and 
catches,  many  whereof  were  compofed  and  fung  almofl  at  the  fame 
inftant,  have  all  the  merit  which  can  be  aferibed  to  that  fpeciea  of 
harmony.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  an  anec- 
dote refpeCting  one  of  them,  which  the  communication  of  a friend 
to  this  work  has  enabled  the  author  to  give.  The  reverend  Mr.  Sub- 
dean Goftling  played  on  the  viol  da  gamba,  and  loved  not  the  inflru- 
ment  more  than  Purcell  hated  it.  They  were  very  intimate  as  mud 
be  fuppofed,  and  lived  together  upon  terms  of  friendship  ; neverthe- 
lefs,  to  vex  Mr.  Godling,  Purcell  got  fome  one  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing mock  eulogium  on  the  viol  *j-,  which  he  fet  in  the  form  of  a 
round  for  three  voices. 

Of  all  the  indruments  that  are, 

None  with  the  viol  can  compare : 

Mark  how  the  drings  their  order  keep, 

With  a whet  whet  whet  and  a fweep  fwcep  fweep  j 
But  above  all  this  dill  abounds, 

With  a zingle  zingle  zing,  and  a zit  zan  zounds. 

Though  the  unfettled  date  of  public  affairs  at  the  time  when  he 
lived,  obliged  almod  every  man  to  attach  himfelf  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  contending  parties,  Purcell  might  have  availed  himfelf  of 
that  exemption  which  men  of  his  peaceable  profedion  have  always  a 
right  to  infid  on,  but  he  Teemed  not  difpofed  to  claim  it.  In  James 
the  Second’s  time  he  fung  down  the  Whigs,  and  in  that  of  William, 
the  Tories.  It  is  true  he  did  not  like  William  Lawes  facrifice  his  life 

• The  Harmonia  Sacra  is  a collection  in  two  books,  of  divine  liymhs  and  dialogues, 
fet  to  muGc  by  Lock,  Humphrey,  Blow,  Purcell,  and  others.  The  third  edition,  print- 
ed in  1714,  is  by  far  the  belt.  In  it  are  four  anthems  by  Purcell,  and  three  by  Croft, 
Blow,  and  Clark.  To  the  fccond  book  arc  verfes  addrefled  to  Blow  and  Purcell  by  E(f. 
■Sachcvctell.  Tate  collected  the  words,  and  pubiifhed  them  in  a fmall  volume  without 
the  mufic. 

t It  was  Grit  printed  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Plcafant  Mufieal  Companion,  pubiifhed 
in  1701,  and  has  been  continued  in  molt  of  the  fubfequent  collections  of  Catches. 
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to  the  interefts  of  a mailer  who  loved  and  had  promoted  him,  but  he 
poffeffed  a kind  of  tranfitory  allegiance  ; and  when  the  former  had 
attained  to  fovereignty,  befides  thofe  gratuitous  effufions  of  loyalty, 
which  his  relation  to  the  court  difpofed  him  to,  could  as  eafijy  cele- 
brate the  praifes  of  William  as  James. 

* His  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 

* Whoever  was  depos'd  or  crown’d.’ 

This  indifference  is  in  fotne  degree  to  be  accounted  for  by  that 
mirth  and  good  humour,  which  feem  to  have  been  habitual  to  him; 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  beft  excufe  that  can  be  made  for  thofe  connexi- 
ons and  intimacies  with  Brown  and  others,  which  fliew  him  to  have 
been  not  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  company.  Brown  fpent  his  life 
in  taverns  and  alehoufes  j the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in  Baldwin’s  Gardens 
was  the  citadel  in  which  he  baffled  the  affaults  of  creditors  and  bailiffs, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  attracted  thither  fuch  as  thought  his  wit  aton- 
ed for  his  profligacy.  Purcell  feems  to  have  been  of  that  number,  and 
to  merit  cenfure  for  having  proffituted  his  invention,  by  adapting 
mufic  to  fome  of  the  moll  wretched  ribaldry  that  was  ever  obtruded 
on  the  world  for  humour.  The  houfe  of  Owen  Swan,  a vintner*  in 
Bartholomew-lane,  humouroufiy  called  Cobweb-hall,  was  alfo  a 
place  of  great  refort  with  the  mufical  wits  of  that  day  ; as  alfo  a 
houfe  in  Wych-flrect,  behind  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand,  within 
time  of  memory  known  by  a fign  of  Purcell’s  head,  a half  length ; the 

* In  tlie  Pleafzm  Mufical  Companion,  printed  in  1726,  is  a catch  on  thisperfon,  the 
words  whereof  were  written  by  himfclf.  A gentleman  now  living,  who  knew  him,  re- 
lates that  the  fign  of  his  houfe  was  the  Black  Swan,  and  that  he  was  parilh-clerk  of  St. 
Michael’s  in  Cornhill  ; (hat  failing  in  his  trade  as  a vintner  in  his  latter  years,  he  removed 
to  a fmall  houfe  in  St.  Michael’s  alley,  and  took  to  the  felling  of  tobacco,  nulling  to 
the  fnendfhip  of  a numerous  acquaintance  ; and  that  on  his  tobacco  papers  were  the  fol- 
lowing lines  compofcd  by  bimfelf. 

The  dying  Swan  in  fad  and  moving  Drains, 

Of  his  near  end  and  haplefs  fate  complains, 

In  pity  then  your  kind  alhfbmce  give. 

Smoke  of  Swan’s  beft,  that  the  poor  bird  may  live. 

A like  exhortation  to  lend  afliflance  to  this  poor  old  man,  is  contained  in  the  following 
epigram,  written  by  one  of  his  friends. 

The  aged  Swan,  opprefl  with  time  and  cares. 

With  Indian  fweets  his  funeral  prepares. 

Light  up  the  pile,  thus  he’ll  afeend  the  Ikies, 

And,  Phoenix  like,  from  bis  own  afbes  rife. 
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drefs  a brown  full-bottomed  wig,  and  a green  night-gown,  very  finely 
■executed.  The  name  of  the  perfon  who  lafl  kept  it  as  a tavern,  was 
one  Kennedy,  a good  performer  on  the  balloon,  and  formerly  in  the 
opera  band. 

But  notwithftanding  the  intimacies  above-mentioned,  he  had  con- 
nexions that  were  honourable.  The  author  of  the  Life  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  North,  fpeaking  of  his  lordlhip’s  (kill  in  the  fcience,  and  the 
delight  he  took  in  the  practice  of  mufic,  fays  that  at  his  houfe  in 
Queen-ftrcct  his  lordfliip  had  a concert,  of  which  Mr  Purcell  had  the 
diredlion ; and  at  that  time  of  day  concerts  were  Co  rare,  that  it  required 
the  afiiftance  of  no  lefs  than  a mailer  to  keep  four  or  five  performers- 
togethet:  His  fcholars  were  the  fons  and  daughters  of  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentry  in  the  kingdom,  a circumflance  which  alone  befpeaks- 
the  nature  of  his  connexions ; and  the  rank  he  held  in  his  profeffion. 

Of  his  performance  on  the  organ  we  are  able  to  fay  but  little,, 
there  being  no  memorials  remaining  that  can  tend  to  gratify  our  cu- 
xiofity  in  this  refpefl,  fave  a humorous  rebus  in  Latin  metre,  writ- 
ten by  one  Mr.  Tomlinfon,  and  here  inferred ; in  which  it  is  inti- 
mated that  he  was  sot  lefs  admired  for  his  performance  than  his 
compofitions.  The  verfes  above  alluded  to  were  fet  to  mufic  in  the 
form  of  a catch  by  Mr.  Lenton  ; they  were  full  printed  in  the  fecond. 
book  of  the  Pleafant  Mufical  Companion,  puhlilhed  in  1701,  andi 
are  as  follow :■ 

Galli  marita,  par  tritieo  feges, 

Praenomen  ell  ejus,  dat  chromati  leges  } 

In t rat  cognomen  blanditiis  Cali, 

Exit  eremi  in  /Edihus  ftati, 

Expertum  effedtum  omnes  admirentur. 

Quid  merent  Poeta:  ? ut  bene  calcentun.. 

Thus  tranflated  and  fet  to  mufic., 

A mate  to  a cock,  and  com  tall  as  wheat,. 

Is  his  Chrillian  name  who  in  mufick's  complcat 
His  furname  begins  with  the  grace  of  a cat. 

And  concludes  with  the  houfe  of  a hermit ; note  thats. 

His  ikill  and  performance  each  auditor  wins. 

But  the  poet  deferves  a good  kick  on  the  Ihins.. 

Purcell  died  on  she  twenty-full  day  of  November,  1695*:  There 

* Dr.  Boyce,  in  the  account  of  Porcell  prefixed  to  hi*-  Cathedral  Mufic,  vol.  II.  fay* 
that  hcrefigned  his  place  of  organift  of  Weftminfier-abbey  in  1693  ; but  in  this  particular 
Sic  Grew  to  have. been  mifinformed : Upon  fcajchicg  the  ttcafurer's  account*  for  1694, 
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is  a tradition  that  his  death  was  occafioned  by  a cold  which  he  caught 
in  the  night,  waiting  for  admittance  into  his  own  houfe.  It  is  faid 
that  he  ufed  to  keep  late  hours,  and  that  his  wife  had  given  orders 
to  his  fervants  not  to  let  him  in  after  midnight : Unfortunately  he 
came  home  heated  with  wine  from  the  tavern  at  an  hour  later  than 
that  preferibed  him,  and  through  the  inclemency  of  the  air  contract- 
ed a diforderof  which  he  died.  If  this  be  true,  it  reflefts  but  little 
honour  on  Madam  Purcell,  for  fo  (he  is  ftylcd  in  the  advertifements 
of  his  works  j and  but  ill  agrees  with  thofe  expretfrons  of  grief  for 
her  dear  lamented  hulband,  which  (he  makes  ufe  of  to  Lady  Howard 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Ofpheus  Britannicus  -f*.  It  feems  probable 
that  the  difeale  of  which  he  died  was  rather  a lingering  than  an  acute 
one,  perhaps  a confumption  j and  that,  for  fome  time  at  lead,  it  had 
no  way  gffeded  the  powers  of  his  mind,  fince  one  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated of  his  compofitions,  the  Cong  * From  rofy  bowers,’  is  in  the 
printed  book  faid  to  have  been  the  lad  of  his  works,  and  to  have  been 
fet  during  that  fickncfs  which  put  a period  to  his  days.  He  was 
interred  in  Wedminder-abbey.  On  a tablet  fixed  to  a pillar,  be- 
fore which  formerly  dood  the  organ  J,  placed  there  by  his  patronefs 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  is  an  infeription,  which  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  elegance,  and  is  as  follows : 

Purcell  appears  to  hare  been  then  organid.  Farther  he  is  a fubferibing  witnefs  to  an 
agreement  dated  20th  July,  1694,  between  the  dean  and  chapter  of  ff  edminfter  and  Fa- 
ther Smith  for  repairing  the  abbey  organ,  and  is  therein  called  organilt  of  the  faid  church. 
The  treafurer’s  accounts  for  169s  are  not  to  be  found  ; nor  can  any  entry  be  found  in 
the  books  or  accounts  of  the  abbey  that  will  determine  the  quedion  whether  Purcell  re- 
figned  or  died  in  the  office  ; but  upon  the  evidence  above  (fated  the  latter  is  the  more  eli- 

fible  fuppofition.  As  organ  id  of  the  chape)-  royal  he  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Francis 
iggot,  organilt  of  the  Temple  ; and  as  organid  of  Wedmindcr  abbey  by  Dr.  Blow,  who 
was  his  fenior,  and  had  been  his  mader. 

f Mr.  Wanlcy  in  the  Harlcjan  Catalogue,  No.  1272,  giving  >n  account  of  Stradella, 
fays  that  when  Purcell,  who  had  only  fecn  two  or  three  of  his  compofitions,  heard  that  he 
was  aflaflinated,  and  upon  what  account,  he  lamented  him  exceedingly}  nay.  fo  far  as 
to  declare  that  he  could  have  forgiven  hint  an  injury  in  that  kind  ; and  then  adds  this  re- 
flection of  his  own,  ' which  thofe  who  remember  how  lovingly  Mr.  Purcell  lived  with 
' his  wife  (or  rather  what  a loving  wife  die  proved  to  him)  may  underdand  without  far- 
‘ thcr  explication.' 

J The  cultomary  place  of  interment  for  an  organid  is  under  the  organ  of  his  church. 
In  Purcell’s  lime,  and  long  after,  the  organ  of  Wedminder-abbey  flood  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  choir,  and  this  was  anciently  the  itation  of  the  organ  in  all  churches.  In  Hol- 
lar’s fine  view  of  the  infide  of  old  St.  Paul’s  in  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  hidory  of  that  ca- 
thedral, the  organ  is  fo  fituated,  as  it  is  at  this  day  at  Canterbury  and  the  king's  chapel. 
The  reafon  of  it  was  that  the  organid  (hould  not  be  obliged  to  turn  his  back  to  the  altar. 
Put  this  punctilio  is  now  difregarded,  and,  which  is  extraordinary,  even  at  the  cyibaf- 
fador  s chapel  in  Lincoln’s-Iun  fields,  where  the  organ  Hands  at  the  wed  end,  as  in  mod 
churches  in  this  kingdom. 
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* Here  lyes 

* Henry  Purcell,  Efq; 

* Who  left  this  life, 

* And  is  gone  to  that  blelTed  place, 

* Where  only  his  harmony 

* can  be  exceeded. 

‘ Obiit  2 1 mo.  die  Novembris, 

* Anno  Aitatis  fu®  371110, 

* Annoqj  Domini  1695.’ 

Lady  Howard  had  been  a fcholar  of  Purcell  ; flic  was  the  eldefl 
daughter  of  Thomas  earl  of  Berklhire,  and  the  wife  of  Drydcn,  who 
is  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  dedication  of  the  Orpheus  firitannicus. 
Many  of  his  bell  compofitions  were  made  for  her  entertainment, 
and  were  recommended  by  her  own  performance.  Purcelf  had  fet 
the  mufic  to  King  Arthur,  and  many  other  of  Dryden’s  drama- 
tic works.  Drydcn  wrote  an  ode  on  his  death  which  Dr.  Blow 
let  to  mufic;  and  Lady  Howard  ere&ed  the  tablet.  From  all  thefe 
particulars  the  inference  is  not  unnatural  that  Dryden  was  the  author 
of  the  above  infeription.  On  a flat  Hone  over  his  grave  was  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph,  now  totally  effaced. 

Plaudite,  feliees  fuperi,  tanto  hofpite;  noflris 
Prsfucrat,  vellris  additur  ille  choris : 

Invida  nec  vobis  Purcellum  terra  repolcat, 

Quefta  decus  fefili,  deliciafque  breves. 

Tam  cito  deceffiffc,  modos  cui  lingula  debet 
Mufa,  prophana  fuos  religiofa  fuos. 

Vivit  Io  et  vivat,  dum  vicina  organa  fpirant, 

Dumquc  colet  numeris  turba  canora  Deum. 

Thus  tranflated. 

Applaud  fo  great  a guell  celeflial  pow’rs. 

Who  now  refides  with  you,  but  once  was  ours  j 
Yet  let  invidious  earch  no  more  reclaim 
Her  Ihort-liv’d  fav’rite  and  her  chiefdt  fame ; 

Complaining  that  fo  prematurely  dy’d 
Good-nature’s  pleafure  and  devotion's  pride- 
Vol.  IV.  4 X Dy’d? 
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Dyd?  no  he  lives  while  yonder  organs  found. 

And  facrcd  echos  to  the  choir  rebound. 

The  dwelling-houfe  of  Purcell  was  in  a lane  in  Weftminfter, 
beyond  the  abbey,  called  St.  Anne’s  lane,  lituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Tothill-flreet,  between  Pcter's-ftrcet  and  the  eaft  end  of  Or- 
chard-ftreet  *.  It  is  prefumed  that  he  married  young  } at  lead  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  a houfekeeper  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  for  his 
firft  Sonatas,  publiftied  in  1683,  are  in  the  London  Gazette  of  June 
1 1,  in  that  year,  advertifedto  be  fold  at  his  houfe  abovementioned. 

Of  the  circumftances  of  his  family  we  have  no  kind  of  intimation, 
other  than  the  acknowledgment  of  his  widow  to  Lady  Howard  that 
her  generofity  had  extended  itfclf  to  his  pofterity,  and  that  the  fa- 
vours (he  had  entailed  upon  them  were  the  mod  valuable  part  of 
their  inheritance : from  hence  we  may  conclude  that  he  had  chil- 
dren living  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  and  that  they  were  but  ill  pro- 
vided for  J-.  Of  thefe  we  have  been  able  to  trace  one  only,  viz.  a (on 
named  Edward,  who  was  bred  to  mufic,  and  in  July  1726  was 
eleded  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Weftminfter  +.  He 
was  alfo  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Eaftcheap,  London, 
and  dying  in  the  year  1740,  was  fueceeded  in  that  place  by  his  fon 
Henry,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  king’s  chapel  under  Mr.  Gates.- 
This  Henry  became  alfo  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Edmund  the 
King,  London,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  St.  John,  Hackney.  He 
died  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  His  father  was  a good  organift, 
but  himfelf  a very  indifferent  one.  Henry  Purcell  had  two  brothers, 
the  one  named  Edward,  whofe  hiftory  is  contained  in  a monumental 

• There  i»  a fort  of  curiofity  in  (bme  readers  which  tl  is  poffible  may  be  gratified  by  the 
following  note.  Dr.  Heyther  lived  at  Weftminfter  in  the  fame  hoofe  with  Camden.  Dr. 
Chriftopher  Gibbons  in  New-ftrcet,  betwixt  the  Ambry  [Almonry]  and  Orchard-ftrect 
Weftminfter.  In  the  Gazette  for  July  6,  1671,  he  advertifes  the  lofs  of  a filver  tankard 
from  thence.  Dr.  Blow’s  houfe  was  in  the  Broad  San&uary,  Weflminfler  : Jeremy  Clark’* 
dwelling  was  in  St.  Paul’s  church  yard,  where  now  the  Chapterhoufe  Hands. 

f His  will,  dated  the  firft  day  of  November,  1695,  recites  that  at  the  time  of  making 
it  he  was  very  ill  in  conjiitutien,  but  of  found  mind.  In  it  no  particular  mention  is  made 
of  bis  cflate  or  effects,  or  of  his  children  : It  is  in  (hort  a general  devife  to  his  loTing  wife 
Frances,  and  an  appointment  of  her  his  executrix,  and  was  proved  by  her  in  the  preroga- 
tive court  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  feventh  day  of  December,  1695. 

I Upon  an  infpeftion  of  the  parifti- books  for  the  pur  pole  of  afeertaining  this  faft,  it 
appears  that  the  organ  of  this  church  was  built  by  Father  Smith  in  1676,  and  that  himfelf 
was  the  firft  organift  there,  and  played  for  a (alary. 
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infcription  on  his  grave-ftone  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Wight- 
ham  near  Oxford,  and  here  inferted  *.  The  other  was  Daniel,  a 
muGcian,  who  will  be  the  fubjedl  of  the  next  article. 

The  premature  death  of  Purcell  was  a great  affliction  to  the  lovers 
of  his  art.  His  friends,  in  conjunction  with  his  wi^ow,  for  whom 
and  his  family  he  had  not  been  able  te  make  any  great  provifion,  were 
anxious  to  raife  a monument  of  his  fame.  To  that  end  they  feleCted 
chiefly  from  his  compofitions  for  the  theatre,  fuch  fongs  as  had  met 
with  a favourable  reception,  and  by  the  help  of  a.  fubfeription  of 
twenty  fhillings  each  perfon,  publiflied  in  the  year  1698  that  well- 
known  work  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  with  a dedication  to  the  au- 
thor’s good  friend  and  patronefs  the  abovementioned  Lady  Howard, 
and  commendatory  verfes  by  his  brother  Daniel,  Mr.  J.  Talbot,  fel- 
low of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  Henry  Hall,  organift  of  Here- 
ford, and  other  perfons  -f-. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  Orpheus  Britannicus  fuffered  not  a little  from 
the  impatience  of  thofe  who  were  contributors  to  the  expence  of  it  j 
for  had  due  time  been  allowed,  there  would  have  been  found  among 
the  author’s  compofltions,  particularly  his  mufle  for  plays,  a great 
number  of  fongs,  for  the  omiflion  whereof  no  reafon  but  that  above 
can  be  afligned.  To  go  no  farther,  in  the  Tempeft  are  many  reci- 
tatives and  fongs  equally  good  with  the  beft  in  the  Orpheus  Britan- 
nicus j and  if  this  fliould  be  doubted,  let  the  following,  taken  from 
that  drama,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  printed,  fpeak  for  itfelf. 

* * Here  lyeth  the  bodyof  Edward  Purcel,  eldefl  fon  of  Mr,  Purcel,  gentleman 

* of  the  royal  chapel,  and  brother  to  Mr.  Henrt  Purcel,  fo  much  renown'd  for  his  fkifl 
« in  mufick.  He  was  gentleman-uihcr  to  king  Charles  the  2d.  and  lieutenant  in  Col. 
1 Trclawney’s  regiment  of  foot,  in  which  for  bis  many  gallant  aflions  in  the  wars  of  Ire- 

* land  and  Flanders,  he  was  gradually  advanced  to  the  honour  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He 

* a flirted  Sir  Georgs  Rook  in  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  in  the 

* memorable  defence  of  it.  Hefollowcd  that  prince  to  Barcelona,  was  at  the  takingof  Moont- 
» joy,  where  that  brave  prince  was  killed ; and  continued  to  (ignalize  his  courage  in  the  liege 

* and  taking  of  the  city  in  the  year  1705.  He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  his  great  fervices  nil 

* the  much  lamented  death  of  hit  late  miftrefs  queen  Anne,  when,  decayed  with  age, 

* and  broken  with  misfortunes,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  the  Right  Hon.  Montague  carl 

* of  Abingdon,  and  died  June  20th,  1717.  Aged  64.’ 

4 A fecond  edition  of  the  Orpheus  Britannicus  was  publifhed  in  1702,  in  a better 
cbara&er  than  the  former,  and  with  the  addition  of  above  thirty  fongs  ; to  make  room 
for  which  fome  in  the  firft  edition  are  omitted.  The  additional  fongs  were  communi- 
cated by  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Lluellyn.  This  perfon  had  been  a page  of  the  back-  flairs 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  and  at  court  became  acquainted  with  Purcell.  Afterwards  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  bad  a living  near  Shrewfbury. 
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In  the  year  1702  was  publiffied  a fecond  edition  of  the  Orpheus 
Britannicus,  and  alfo  a fecond  book  j the  editor  of  this  latter  was 
Henry  Playford.  It  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lord  Halifax,  and  con- 
tains fongs  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  the  Indian  Queen,  birthday  fongs  *» 
and  other  occafional  compofitions,  together  with  that  noble  fong, 
" Genius  of  England.’  This  latter  compofition,  which  has  an  ac- 
companyment  for  a trumpet,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fung  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  leads  us  to  remark  that  Purcell  was  the 
firft  who  compofed  fongs  with  fymphonies  for  that  inftrument;  and 
that  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  many  indances  in  the  Orpheus  Bri- 
tannicus of  fongs  fo  accompanied,  that  he  had  a great  fondnefs  for 
it,  which  is  thus  to  be  accounted  for : 

In  the  royal  houffiold  is  an  edablidimcnt  of  a ferjeant  and  office  of 
trumpets,  confiding  of  the  ferjeant  and  fixteen  trumpets  in  ordinary. 
The  orgin  of  this  office  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Edw.  VI. 
when  Benedict  Browne  was  ferjeant-trumpeter,  with  a falary  of  24L 
6s.  8d.  per  ann.  Sec  vol.  III.  page  479.  The  falary  was  afterwards 
augmented  to  tool,  and  fo  continues;  but  even  thus  encreafed,  it 
bears  but  a fmail  proportion  to  the  perquifites  or  fees  of  office,  fome 
of  which  arife  from  creations  of  nobility,  and  even  from  the  patents 
by  which  ffieriffs  are  appointed. 

In  Purcell's  time  the  ferjeant  was  Matthias  Shore.  This  man  had 
a brother  named  William,  a trumpet,  and  alfo  a fon  named  John, 
who  by  his  great  ingenuity  and  application  had  extended  the  power 
of  that  noble  indrument,  too  little  efteemed  at  this  day,  beyond  the 
reach  of  imagination,  for  he  produced  from  it  a tone  as  fweet  as . 
that  of  a hautboy.  Matthias  Shore  had  alfo  a daughter,  a very  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  young  woman,  whom  Purcell  taught  to  fing  and  - 
play  on  the  harpfichord.  Cibber  was  well  acquainted  with  John 
Shore,  and  being  one  day  on  a vifit  to  him  at  his  houfe,  happened  to  -, 
bear  his  lider  at  her  harpfichord,  and  was  fo  charmed  with  her,  that 
he  became  her  lover  and  married  her.  Cibber  was  then  not  quite 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and,  as  himfelf  confeffes  J-,  had  no  other 

* Among  thefe  is  the  Tong  • May  her  blelV  example  chafe,’  the  bafs  whereof  is  the  me- 
lody of  the  old  ballad  * Cold  and  raw.’  For  the  hiftorj  of  this  compofition  vide  ante 
page  6,  in  not. 

f Of  this  family  the  following  is  the  farther  hifiory.  William  Shore  fucceedcd  Mat* 
thus,  and  fnxvived  him  but  a few  years.  By  a note,  in  Strypc,  [St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
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income  than  twenty  pounds  a year  allowed  him  by  his  father,  and 
twenty  {hillings  a week  from  the  theatre*,  which  could  fcarce  amount 
to  above  thirty  pounds  a year  more.  The  marriage  having  been 
contracted  againft  the  confent  of  the  lady’s  father,  {he  and  her  huf- 
band  were  by  him  left  to  fliift  for  themfelves  ; upon  which  {he  took 
to  the  ftage;  and  in  a part  in  Don  Quixote,  together  with  Mr.  Free- 
man, fung  the  fong  abovementioned,  her  brother  performing  the 
fymphony  on  the  trumpet. 


CHAP.  IX. 

TO  entertain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  merits  of  Purcell,  wc  muft 
view  him  in  the  different  lights  of  a compoler  for  the 
church,  the  theatre,  and  the  chamber.  He  was  not  fond  of  fer- 
vices,  and,  excepting  that  fublime  compofition, ' his  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate,  his  fervice  in  Bb,  and  what  is  called  his  fecond  or  Bene- 
dicite  fervice,  in  the  fame  key,  we  know  of  no  work  of  his  of  this 
kind  extant.  Anthems  afforded  more  exercife  for  his  invention, 

page  73,]  it  appears  that  he  was  buried  in  the  old  church  of  that  parifli.  Old  Mr.  Shore 
was  afterwards  fo  far  reconciled  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Cibber,  that  he  gave  her  a fniail 
fortune  ; the  red  of  what  he  was  poOcfled  of  he  laid  out  in  building  a houfc  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  which  was  called  Shore's  Folly,  and  has  been  drmolifhed  feveial  years. 
John  Shore  the  fon  fuccceded  his  uncle  in  the  office  of  Serjeant  Trumpeter ; and  by  the 
lifts  of  the  royal  houfhold  it  appears  that  in  1711  he  had  a place  in  the  queen’s  band. 
At  the  public  entry  of  king  George  I.  in  1714,  he  rode  as  Serjeant  Trumpeter  in  caval- 
cade, bearing  his  mace;  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  Auguft,  1715.  upon  a new  cftablifli- 
rrent  of  gentlemen  and  additional  performers  in  the  king’s  chapel,  was  fworn  and  admit- 
ted to  the  place  of  lutenift  therein.  He  was  a man  of  humour  and  plcafantry,  and  was 
the  original  inventor  of  the  tuning-fork,  an  inflrumcnt  which  he  conftantly  carried  about 
him,  and  ufed  to  tune  his  lute  by,  and  which  whenever  he  produced  it  gave  occafion  to  a 
pun.  At  a concert  he  would  fay,  * I havenot  about  me  a pitch-pipe,  but  I have  what  will 
* do  as  welt  to  tunc  by,  a pitch-fork.’  Some  of  his  contemporaries  in  office,  now  living, 
give  him  the  charafter  of  a well-bred  gentleman,  extremely  courteous  and  obliging  to 
all.  It  is  faid  that  lie  had  the  misfortune  to  fplit  his  lip  in  founding  the  trumpet,  and 
was  ever  after  unable  to  perform  on  that  inflrumcnt,  and  alfo  to  be  engaged  in  contentious 
fuits  for  the  afeertaining  of  his  fees  i and  that  his  bad  fuccefs  in  fome  of  them,  difordered 
hrs  underftandmg,  infomuch  that  meeting  one  day  with  Dr.  Croft  in  the  Park,  he  would 
needs  fight  him.  He  died  in  the  year  1753,  and  was  fucceedcd  in  his  place  of  Ser- 
jeant Trumpeter  by  Mr.  Valentine  Snow,  and  in  that  of  lutenift  to  the  chapel  by  Mr. 
John  Immyns.  His  filler  Mrs.  Cibber  was  very  much  afflicted  with  an  afihma,  and  died 
about  the  year  1730,  Thefe  particulars  refpetfing  Cibber’s  marriage,  and  his  wife’s  fa- 
ther, are  related  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Chatke,  in  a narrative  of  her  life,  pub- 
lifhcd  in  1755. 

* Apology  for  his  Life,  quarto,  page  107. 
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and  in  thefc  bis  excellencies  are  beyond  the  reach  of  defeription : That 
of  his  to  the  words  ' O give  thanks,'  is  efteemed  the  mod  capital  of 
them  j but  there  are  others,  namely,  ‘ O God  thou  art  my  God,'  * O 

* God  thou  haft  caft  us  out,’  4 O Lord  God  of  bofts,’  * Behold  I bring 

* you  glad  tidings,'  * Be  merciful  unto  me  O God,’  and  * My  fong 

* (hall  be  alway  of  the  loving  kindnefs  of  the  Lord,'  a folo  anthem, 
compofed  on  purpofe  for  Mr.  Goftling  } which  are  in  a ftyle  fo  truly 
pathetic  and  devout,  that  they  can  never  be  heard  without  rapture 
by  thofe  who  are  fcnfible  of  the  powers  of  harmony : and  fo  finely 
were  his  harmonies  and  melodies  adapted  to  the  general  fenfe  of 
mankind,  that  all  who  heard  were  enamoured  of  them.  Brown  in 
one  of  his  Letters  mentions  that  the  cathedrals  were  crowded  when- 
ever an  anthem  of  Purcell  was  cxpe&ed  to  be  fung. 

Of  his  compofitions  for  the  theatre  we  are  enabled  to  form  fome 
judgment,  from  thofe  parts  of  them  that  arc  published  in  the  Orpheus 
Britannicus ; of  thefc  the  malic  to  King  Arthur  fcems  to  have  been  the 
moft  admired:  the  froft  feene  in  that  drama,  and  the  very  artful  com- 
mixture offcmitones  therein,  contrivedto  imitate  that  (hivering  which 
is  the  effedf  of  extreme  cold,  have  been  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gildon,  in  his  Laws  of  Poetry ; but  doubtlefs  the  moft  perfect 
of  his  works  of  this  fort  are  the  mulic  to  the  Tempeft,  the  Indian 
Queen,  and  Oedipus.  The  formir  of  thefc  plays,  in  compliance 
with  the  very  corrupt  tafte  of  the  times,  was  altered  by  Sir  William 
D’avenant  and  Dryden  from  Shakefpearc,  who,  as  if  they  had  formed 
their  judgment  of  dramatic  poefy  rather  on  the  precepts  of  Monf. 
Quintinye,  than  of  Ariftotle,  and  thought  that  the  exaCt  regularity 
obfcrved  in  the  planning  of  the  gardens  of  that  day,  afforded  a good 
rule  for  the  conduCt  of  the  drama,  cbofc  that  the  characters  of  Cali- 
ban and  Miranda  fhould  each  have  a counterpart,  and  accordingly 
have  given  us  a Sycorax,  a female  favage  ; and  Hyppolito,  a man 
that  never  faw  a woman. 

It  is  faid  that  Dryden  wrote  his  Alexander’s  Fcaft  with  a view  to  its 
being  fct  by  Purcell,  but  that  Purcell  declined  the  talk,  as  thinking  it 
beyond  the  power  of  mulic  to  exprefs  fcntiments  fo  fuperlatively  ener- 
getic as  that  ode  abounds  with.  The  truth  of  this  aflertion  may  well 
be  queftioned,  feeing  that  he  compofed  the  Te  Dcum,  and  fcrupled 
not  to  fct  to  mulic  fome  of  the  moft  fublime  paflages  in  the  Plaints, 
the  Prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  and  other  parts  of  holy  feripture » not  to  men- 
tion 
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tion  that  Mr.  Thomas  Clayton,  he  that  fet  Mr.  Addifon’s  opera  of 
Rofamond,  who  was  the  lad  in  the  lowed  clafs  of  muficians,  faw 
nothing  in  Alexander’s  Fead  to  deter  him  from  fetting  and  perform- 
ing it  at  the  great  room  in  Villiers  dreet,  York  Buildings,  in  1711, 
Sir  Richard  Steele  and  he  being  then  engaged  in  an  undertak- 
ing to  perform  concerts  at  that  place  for  their  mutual  benefit  *. 
But  Clayton’s  compofition  met  with  the  contempt  it  deferved  j and 
the  injury  done  by  him  to  this  admirable  poem  was  amply  repaired 
by  Mr.  Handel. 

As  to  the  chambcr-mufic  of  Purcell,  it  admits  of  a divifion  into  vo- 
cal and  indrumental  j the  firft  clafs  includes  fongs  for  one,  two,  and 
three  voices  j thole  for  a fingle  voice,  though  originally  compofed 
for  the  dage,  were  in  truth  Cantatas,  and  perhaps  they  are  the 
trued  models  of  perfection  in  that  kind  extant  ; among  the  principal 
of  thefe  are  * From  roly  bowers,’  fung  by  Mrs.  Crofs  in  the  character 
of  Altilidora,  in  the  third  part  of  Don  Quixote j and  that  other 

* From  blent  {hades  j’  to  which  we  may  add  the  incantation  in  the 
Indian  Queen,  ‘ Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities,’  with  the  fong  that 
follows  it,  * Seek  not  to  know  what  mud  not  be  revealed  and  that 
bafs  fong  fung  by  Cardcnio  in  Don  Quixote,  * Let  the  dreadful  en- 

* gines  of  eternal  will -jr.’  Nor  can  lefs  with  judice  be  faid  of  his- 
fongs  for  two  voices,  particularly  * Sing  all  ye  Mufes,’  * When  Myra 

* fmgs,’  * Fair  Chloe  my  bread  fo  alarms,’  and  others : as  to  his  dia- 
logues ‘ Since  times  arc  fo  bad,’  and  * Now  the  maids  and  the  men,’ 

• Life  of  Mr.  John  Hughes  prefixed  to  his  poems. 

+ Of  the  turn  compofition*  laft  abovementioned  we  are  able  here  to  give  the  judgment 
of  foreigners.  When  the  Italian  muficians,  who  came  hither  with  the  Princefs  of  Mode* 
na,  king  James  the  Second’s  queen,  became  acquainted  with  our  language,  they  difeo-. 
vered  great  beauties  in  Purcell’s  recitative  ; and  it  is  faid  on  very  good  authority,  that  the 
note*  to  the  words  in  the  fong,  ' Seek  not  to  know,  &c. 

‘ Enquire  not  then  who  (hall  from  bonds  be  freed, 

• Who  'tit  (hall  wear  a crown,  and  who  (hall  bleed,’ 

charmed  them  to  aftonifhment. 

And  touching  the  other,  a reverend  divine,  a member  of  a cathedral  choir,  a great 
lover  and  an  excellent  judge  of  mufic,  communicates  the  following  anecdote.  * A very 
' eminent  mailer  in  London  told  me  that  a difciple  of  his,  who  went  by  his  advice  to 

* Italy  for  improvement  of  his  Qudics  in  mufic  ; at  his  firft  vifit  to  him  after  his  return 

* mentioned  his  having  heard  Purcell  talked  of  as.a  great  compofcr,  and  defired  his  opi- 

* nion  of  him  ; for  an  anfwcr  the  mailer  lat  down  to  theharplichord,  and  performed  this 

* fong.  The  young  gentleman  was  fo  ftruck  when  he  beard  the  pafTage  “ Can  nothing 

* warm  me,”  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  expreft  hi*  admiration,  but  by  crying  out  be 
4 had  nevtt  beard  mufic  before.’ 

they 
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they  arc  fongs  of  humour,  and  in  a dyle  fo  peculiarly  his  own,  that 
wc  know  not  to  what  ted  ofcomparifon  they  can  be  brought,  or  how 
to  judge  of  them,  otherwife  than  by  their  own  intrinlic  excellence. 

Other  compofitions  of  his  there  are  of  a clafs  different  from  thofe 
abovementioned,  as  ballads  and  catches,  of  which  he  made  many. 
The  air  * What  fhall  I do  to  fhew  how  much  I love  her,’  in  the 
opera  of  Dioclefian  j ‘ If  love’s  a fweet  paflion,’  in  the  Fairy  Queen  *•, 
and  another  printed  in  Comes  Amoris,  book  IV.  fong  I.  to  the 
words  * No,  no,  poor  fuffring  heart,’  are  ballads,  and  perhaps  the  fin- 
ed. of  the  kind  ever  made.  Of  Catches  it  may  be  faid  that  they  are 
no  more  the  ted  of  a mufician’s  abilities  than  an  epigram  is  of  a 
poet's;  nevcrthclefs  each  has  its  peculiar  merit:  and  of  the  catches 
of  Furcell  it  may  be  faid,  that  they  have  every  excellence  that  can  re- 
commend that  fpecies  of  vocal  harmony. 

As  Furcell  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  vocal  compofitions,  it  may 
perhaps  be  conceived  that  in  the  original  performance  of  them  they 
derived  confiderable  advantages,  and  that  the  fingers,  like  the  adtors 
of  that  day,  had  abilities  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  prefent ; but  this, 
as  far  as  the  enquiry  can  be  traced,  was  not  the  fadt : Before  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  the  Italian  opera  into  England  the  ufc  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans was  but  little  underdood ; and  as  to  what  is  called  a fine  man- 
‘ ner,  the  bed  fingers  were  as  much  drangers  to  it  as  they  were  to  the 
ihake,  and  thofe  many  namclcfs  graces  and  elegances  in  finging  now 
fo  familiar  to  us  ; for  which  reafon  it  is  that  wc  fee  in  many  of  Pur- 
cell’s fongs  the  graces  written  at  length,  and  made  a part  of  the  com- 
pofition.  From  all  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  merit  of  the 
fingers  in  and  about  his  time  reded  chiefly  in  that  perfedVion  which  is 
common  to  all  ages,  a fine  voice.  Thofe  among  them  who  feemed 
to  have  been  mod  liberally  endowed  with  this  gift,  were,  of  men  Mr. 
James  Bowen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Pate,  all  adlors  and 
lingers  at  the  theatres-)-;  and  Mr.  Damafcene,  Mr.  Woodfon,  Mr. 
Turner,  and  Mr.  Bouchier,  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  and  of  women, 
Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Mifs  Shore,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Crofs, 
Mifs  Campion,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Bracegirdle  (|. 

* Printed  among  his  Ayres,  page  n. 

f None  of  the  men  abovementioned  are  greatly  celebrated  as  fingers,  their  chief  praife 
being  that  they  were  excellent  actors,  efpeciaiiy  Harris,  who  is  highly  fpoken  of  by  Downes. 

I 1 he  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  about  this  time  were  ufed  occaGonally  to  a (Tift  in  mu- 
£ca!  performances  on  the  ttage,  but  queen  Anne  thin  king  the  practice  indecent  forbad  it. 

J ftps.  Davis  was  one  of  thofe  female  actrcfles  who  boarded  with  Sir  William  D'avenant 

in 
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His  mufic  for  inftruments  confifts  of  overtures,  aft-tunes,  and 
dancc-tunes  compofed  for  the  theatre,  and  the  two  fets  of  Sonatas 

in  his  houfe.  Downes  relates  that  (he  aCted  the  part  of  Celania,  a (hepherdefs,  in  a play 
called  the  Rivals,  faid  to  have  heen  written  by  him  ; and  in  it  fung,  in  the  character  of 
a (hepherdefs  mad  for  iove,  the  following  fong. 

My  lodging  it  is  on  the  cold  ground, 
and  very  hard  is  my  fare  i 
But  that  which  troubles  me  molt  is 
the  unkindnefs  of  my  dear  i 
Vet  (till  I cry,  O turn  love, 
and  I prethee  love  turn  to  me. 

For  thou  art  the  man  that  I long  for, 
and  alack  what  remedy  ! 

dll  crown  thee  with  a garland  of  draw  then,. 

and  I'll  marry  thee  with  a rulh  ring. 

My  frozen  hopes  (hall  thaw  then, 
and  merrily  we  will  fing  i 
O turn  to  me  my  dear  love, 
and  1 prethee  love  turn  to  me. 

For  thou  art  the  man  that  alone  canft 
procure  my  liberty. 

But  if  thou  wilt  harden  thy  heart  (till, 
and  be  deaf  to  my  pittylul  moan. 

Then  I mult  endure  the  fmart  dill, 
and  tumble  in  draw  all  alone  j 
Yet  dill  1 cry,  O turn  love, 
and  I prethee  love  turn  to  me, 

For  thou  art  the  man  that  alone  art: 
the  cauie  of  my  mifery.. 

"Which  king  Chatles  the  Second  hearing,  he  was  fo  pleafed  that  he  took  her  off  the 
dage,  and  had  a daughter  by  her,  who  was  named  Mary  Tudor,  and  was  married  to  • 
Francis  lord  Ratcliffe,  afterwards  earl  of  Derwentwater.  Mrs.  Davis  was  alfo  a fine 
dancer,  (he  danced  with  Mr.  Pried  an  Entree  in  a roafque  in  the  lad  aCt  of  Dryden’s  co- 
medy of  Feigned  Innocence  or  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  and  was  greatly  applauded.  Of  Mifs 
Shore  mention  has  already  been  made,  Mrs.  Crofs  was  a celebrated  aCtrcfs,  cfpeeially  in 
tbofe  characters  in  which  Gnging  was  required.  She  aCted  the  part  of  Altifidora  in  the 
third  part  of  Don  Quixote,  and  in  that  character  fung  the  fong  • From  rofy  bowers.’ 
The  hidory  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  is  well  known.  She  it  feems  had  a fine  voice,  and  aCted 
the  part  of  Matcella  in  the  fecond  part  of  Don  Quixote,  and  in  it  fung  the  fong  1 I burn, 

* I burn,’  fet  to  mufic  by  Mr.  John  Eccles.  In  the  Orpheus  Britannicus  is  a fong  in 
which  (he  is  celebrated  for  her  performance  of  this  character.  Mifs  Campion  was  a young 
woman  of  low  extraction,  unhappy  in  a beautiful  perfon  and  a fine  voice  William  the 
fird  duke  of  DcvonOiire  took  her  off  the  (bge,  and  made  her  his  miltrefs.  She  died  in 
May  1706,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age  j and  the  duke,  who  was  then  in  his  fixty- 
ftxth,  buried  her  in  the  church  of  Latimers,  the  feat  of  bis  family  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 
In  the  chancel  of  that  church  he  ereCted  a monument  for  her,  on  which  is  a Latin  inferip- 
tion,  importing  that  (he  was  wife  above  her  years,  bountiful  to  the  poor,  even  beyond  her 
xbiliiies  r and  at  the  playhoufe,  where  Ihe  fometi me  aCted,  modeft  and  untainted.— That, 
VoL.  IV.  5 A being; 
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for  violins,  of  the  publication  whereof  mention  is  above  made. 
Thefe  compofitions  are  greatly  fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind  publilhed 
before  his  time  ; and  if  they  fall  (hort  of  his  other  works,  the  failure 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Hate  of  inftrumental  mulic  in  his  time, 
which  was  hardly  above  mediocrity.  For  although  Fcrabofco,  Co- 
perario,  and  Jenkins,  in  their  compofitions  for  viols  had  carried  the 
mulic  for  thole  inftruments  m concert  to  great  perfection,  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  violin  into  this  kingdom  thefe  were  difregarded, 
and  the  Englilh  muficians,  namely  Rogers,  Porter,  Child,  Lock,  and 
others,  let  themfelvesto  compofe  little  airs  in  three  and  four  parts  for 
violins  and  a bafs.  Jenkins  indeed  compofed  a fet  of  Sonatas  for  thofe 
inllruments,  and  fo  did  Codfrey  Finger  fume  years  after;  but  of 
thefe  works  the  chief  merit  was  their  novelty. 

Neither  docs  it  appear  that  in  Italy  the  improvements  in  inflru- 
mental  had  kept  an  equal  pace  with  thofe  of  vocal  mulic.  In  a ge- 
neral view  of  the  Rate  of  inftrumental  mulic  towards  the  end  of  the 
laft  century,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  fpirit  and  force  : 
In  the  melody  and  harmony  it  was  too  purely  diatonic  ; and,  in  regard 
to  the  contexture  of  parts,  too  nearly  approaching  to  counterpoint. 
In  France  Lully  invented  that  energetic  ftyle  which  diftinguilhes  his 
overtures,  and  which  Handel  himfelf  difdained  not  to  adopt ; and  in 
Italy  Corelli  introduced  a variety  of  chromatic,  or  at  leaft  femitonic 
combinations  and  palfagcs,  which,  belides  that  they  had  the  charm 

being  tsken  with  a heflic  fever,  with  a firm  confidence  and  chriftian  piety  {he  fubmitted 
to  her  fate,  and  that  William  duke  of  Devonfiiire  upon  her  beloved  remains  had  created 
that  tomb  as  facred  to  her  memory.  Dr.  White  Kcnnet,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Peterbo- 
rough, preached  the  funeral  fermon  of  this  noble  perfonage,  and  publilhed  memoirs  of  his 
family,  reprefentiug  him  in  both,  as  alfo  in  his  complete  Hiltory  of  England,  as  no  left 
diflinguifhed  by  his  virtues  than  his  titles,  the  chief  rcafon  whereof,  feems  to  be  that  the 
duke  (lylcd  himfelf  a hater  of  tyrants,  and  was  a great  inllrument  in  the  Revolution.  Not* 
withflanding  which,  a general  indignation  rofe  in  the  minds  of  all  fober  and  good  men 
againft  the  duke  and  his  panegyrift,  the  one  foi  the  (hamelcfs  infult  on  virtue  and  good 
manners,  contained  in  the  above  infcription,  the  other  for  his  no  lefs  (hamelcfs  proflitution 
of  his  eloquence,  in  an  endeavour  to  confound  the  dillinflions  between  moral  good  and 
evil,  and  teprefent  as  worthy  of  imitation  a character,  which  in  one  very  cflential  parti- 
cular is  juflly  to  be  abhorred  It  is  faul  that  the  duke  repented  of  his  pad  life,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  though  therc-is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  in  the  number  of  his  errors  his  con* 
duft  in  the  above  inilancc  was  included. 

To  the  account  already  extant  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  latter  pare 
of  her  life  (lie  dwelt  in  the  family  of  Francis  Chute,  Efq.  one  of  his  majefty’s  learned  coun- 
cil,-his  houfe  being  then  in  Norfolk-llreet  in  the  Strand.  She  died  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
September,  1748,  in  the  eighty- filth  year  of  her  age,  and  iies  buried  in  the  eaft  am- 
bulatory of  the  eloifter  of  Wefiroinller-abbcy,  under  a black  marble  Hone,  the  infeription 
on  which  is  all,  except  her  name,  effaced. 
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of  novelty  to  recommend  them,  gave  a greater  latitude  to  his  modu- 
lation, and  allowed  a wider  fcopc  for  invention  : Nor  was  the  ftruc- 
turc  of  his  compoGtions  lefs  original  than  delightful ; fugues  well  fuf- 
tained,  and  anfwering  at  thepropereft  intervals  through  all  the  parts* 
fine  fyncopations,  and  elegant  tranfitions  from  key  to  key  5 bafl'cs, 
with  the  fweeteft  harmony  in  the  very  melody  j thefe  are  the  cha- 
raiteriflics  of  Corelli's  compoGtions,  but  thefe  Purcell  lived  rather 
too  early  to  profit  by.  Doubtlefs  therefore  Lully  and  Corelli  are  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  firft  great  improvers  of  that  kind  of  inftrumental 
harmony  which  for  full  half  a century  has  been  pradtifed  and  admired 
throughout  Europe.  The  works  of  the  latter  of  thefe  were  not 
publifhed  until  a few  years  before  Purcell’s  death,  fo  that  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  that  he  had  feen  them  in  manufeript,  it  may  be  queftioned 
whether  they  ever  came  to  his  hands*;  and  therefore  who  thofe 
famed  Italian  mailers  were  whom  he  profefles  to  have  imitated  in 
the  compofition  of  his  firft  fonatas,  we  are  at  a lofs  to  difeover. 

And  yet  there  are  thofe  who  think  that,  in  refpedl  of  inftrumental 
compofition,  the  difference  between  Purcell  and  Corelli  is  lefs  than  it 
inay  feem.  Of  the  Golden  Sonata  the  reputation  is  not  yet  extindl ; 
there  arc  fome  now  living  who  can  Icarce  fpeak  of  it  without  rap- 
ture : and  Dr.  Tudway  of  Cambridge,  in  that  letter  of  his  to  his  fon, 
which  has  fo  often  been  quoted  in  the  courfc  of  this  work,  has  not 
fcruplcd  to  fay  of  it  that  it  equals  if  not  exceeds  any  of  Corelli’s  fona- 
tas. Which  fentiment,  whether  it  be  juft  or  not,  the  reader  may 
determine  by  the  help  of  the  fcorc  here  inferted. 

* In  ihe  London  Gazette,  Numb.  3116,  for  September  23,  1695,  is  the  following  ad- 
Tertifcment:  * Twelve  Sonatas  (newly  come  over  from  Rome)  in  3 parts,  enmpofed  by 

* Signeur  A rchangelo  Corelli,  and  dedicated  to  his  Highnefs  the  Kleitor  of  Bavaria,  this 

• prcl'cnt  year  1694,  are  to  be  had  fairly  prick’d  from  the  true  original,  at  Mr.  Ralph 

* Agutter’s  Mufical  Inftrumcnt  Maker,  ovcr-againll  York- Buildings  in  the  Strand, 

• London.’ 

Upon  the  face  of  this  advertifement  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  the  book  to  which  it 
refers  was  then  printed  or  not,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  from  the  expreftion  ' prick’d  from  the 
‘ true  original,’  which  means  the  notation  of  muftc  by  writing,  in  contradiftiniRion  to 
priming,  that  the  copy  abovementioned  was  a manufeript  one.  And  it  is  certain  that  for 
fome  years,  that  is  to  fay,  till  about  1710,  when  the  elder  Walftr  firft  printed  them  on 
pewter  plates,  the  Sonatas  of  Corelli  were  circulated  through  this  kingdom  in  manufeript 
copies. 
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Whatever  encomiums  may  have  been  bellowed  elfewhere,  as 
namely,  on  Coperario,  Lawes,  Laneare,  and  others,  it  is  certain 
that  we  owe  to  Purcell  the  introduction  arrvongft  us  of  what  we  call 
fine  air,  in  contradiftindtion  to  that  narrow  contracted  melody,  which 
appears  in  the  compofitions  of  his  prcdcceflbrs  : the  firft  effort  of 
this  kind  was  the  Ariadne  of  Henry  Lawes,  between  which  and  the 
• Rofy  bowers'  of  Purcell  the  difference  in  point  of  merit  is  immea- 
furable.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  Purcell  has  exprefsly 
laid,  that  in  his  compofitions  he  imitated  the  ftyle  of  the  Italians  111 ; 
and  there  is  good  ground  to  fuppofe  he  fcduloufly  contemplated  the 
works  of  Cariffimi  and  Stradella  : how  far  he  profited  by  their  ex- 
ample, and  to  what  degree  of  perfection  he  improved  vocal  mufic  in 
this  country  thofe  only  know  who  are  competently  fkilled  in  this 
divine  fcience,  and  have  fludied  his  works  with  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which  they  will  ever  be  found  to  merit. 

Daniel  Purcell  was  a brother  of  the  former,  and  from  him 
derived  moft  of  that  little  reputation,  which  as  a mufician  he  poffef- 
fcd.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  educated  in  any  choir,  or  that 
he  Rood  in  any  degree  of  relation  to  the  church,  other  than  that  of 
organift,  fo  that  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a fcholar  of  his 
brother,  we  are  at  a lofs  to  guefs  who  was  hjs  inftru&or  in  the 
fcience.  He  was  for  fomc  time  organift  of  Magdalen  college  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  Hoi  bom  -f\  He 
was  one  of  the  candidates  for  a prize  payable  out  of  a fum  of 
200 1.  raifed  by  fomc  of  the  nobility,  to  be  distributed  amongft 
muficians.  .The  defigo  of  this  adt  of  bounty  will  be  beft  ex- 

* The  my  explicit  declarations  to  this  purpofe  in  the  dedication  of  his  firft  fonatai,  and 
of  his  opera  of  Diodefian,  are  enough  to  filcoce  for  ever  thofe.  who,  knowing  nothing 
either  of  him  or  his  works,  affert  that  the  mufic  of  Purcell  is  different  from  the  Italian, 
and  entirely  Englifh. 

y The  occafion  of  his  coming  to  London  was  as  follows:  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  h.d 
been  a friend  of  his  brother  Henry,  having  been  prefented  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew 
Holbcrn,  found  an  organ  in  the  church,  of  Harris’s  building,  which,  having  never  been 
paid  for,  had  from  ’he  time  of  its  crcftion  in  1699,  been  fhut  up.  The  doctor  upon  his 
coming  to  the  living,  by  a collection  from  the  parifhioners,  raifed  money  to  pay  for  it,  but 
the  title  to  the  place  of  organift  was  litigious,  the  right  of  election  being  in  queflion  be- 
tween the  rcCtor,  the  veftry,  and  the  parifh  at  large : Neverthclefs  he  invited  Daniel  Purcell 
to  London,  and  hr  accepted  it;  but  in  February,  1717,  the  veftry,  which  in  that  parifh  is 
a felcilt  one,  thought  proper  10  elc£t  Mr.  Maurice  Greene,  afterwards  Dr.  Greene,  in  pre- 
ference to  PurCell,  who  fuhmitted  to  (land  as  a candidate.  In  the  year  following  Greene 
was  made  organift  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Daniel  Purcell  being  then  dead,  his  nephew  Edward 
was  a candidate  for  the  place,  but  it  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Johnlfum,  who  died  in  June 
1726. 
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plained  by  the  following  advertifement  refpe&ing  it,  publifhed  in 
the  London  Gazette,  Numb.  3585,  for  March  21,  1699.  ‘Several 

* perfons  of  quality  having  for  the  encouragement  of  mufick  ad- 

* vanced  200  guineas,  to  be  distributed  in  4 prizes,  the  firfl  of  100, 

* the  fecond  of  50,  the  third  of  30,  and  the  fourth  of  20  guineas,. 

* to  fuch  mailers  as  Shall  be  adjudged  to  compofe  the  befl;  this  is 
‘ therefore  to  give  notice,  that  thofe  who  intend  to  put  in  for  the 

* prizes  are  to  repair  to  Jacob  Tonfon  at  Grays-Inn-gate,  before 

* Eafter  day  next,  where  they  may  be  further  informed.’ 

It  is  conje&ured  that  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  a liberal  contributor 
to  the  fund  out  of  which  thefe  fums  were  propofed  to  be  paid  *.  The 
poem  given  out  as  the  fubjedl  of  the  mufical  compofition,  was  the- 
Judgment  of  Paris,  written  by  Mr.  Congreve  j Weldon,  Eccles,  and' 
Daniel  Purcell  were  three  of  the  competitors  -f  ; the  two  former  ob- 
tained prizes,  and  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  latter  was  in  fome  degree 
fuccefsful,  feeing  that  he  was  at  the  expence  of  publifhing-his  work, 
in  fcore. 

Daniel  Purcell  compofed  alio  the  mufic  to  an  opera  entitled  Bru-. 
tus  of  Alba,  or  Augulla’s  Triumph,  written  by  George  Powell  the 
comedian,  and  performed  in  1 697  at  the  theatre  in  Dorfet-Garden.  A " 
collcdtion  of  Angle  fongs  from  this  opera,  with  the  muftc,  is  in  prints 
Pie  compofed  alfo  fongs  for  plays  to  a very  great  number;  fundry 
of  them,  but  without  the  bafies,  are  in  the  Pills  to  purge  Melan- 
choly. In  general  they  have  but  little  to  recommend  them,  and 
Daniel  Purcell  is  at  this  day  better  known  by  his  puns,  with  which- 
the  jeft-books  abound,  than  by  his  mufical  compositions. 

• J 41  . 

• Tlii»  is  hinted  at  in  the  dedication  of  the  fecond  book  of  the  Orpheus  Britannictu. 

+ Jerry  Clark  being  afted  why  he  did  not  compofe  for  the  prize,  gave  for  anfwer  that- 
the  nobility  were  to  be  the  judges,  leaving  (be  querift  to  make  the  inference. 
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OrrUELMlr8  HOLDER  S.TJ».  SACELLI  RKGAI.IB  S UBDKCANU  R 8 BRENTS  SUIT 
RKGI.V.  MAJESTAT1  8 1'UK I. K K MO  8 YN.VRTU 8 ECCLK  8IARIUM 
RANCTI  PAULI  ET  ELIEN8I8  CANONIC  US  BO C IE  TATI 8 REGIE 
LONDTNENSIS  SODALI8  MPCLXXXIU  . 


William  Holder,  dodtor  in  divinity,  a canon  of  Ely,  a^ 
refidentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  fubdean  of  the  chapel  royal,  a 
perfon  of  great  learning  and  fagacity,  was  the  author  of  a treatifeof 
the  natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  odtavo,  1694.  As 
alfo  a trad  entitled  the  Elements  of  Speech,  and  a difeourfe  con- 
cerning^ 
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cerning  time,  with  application  of  the  natural  day,  lunar  month,  and 
folaryear.  He  is  faid  to  have  taught  the  ufe  of  fpeech  to  a young 
gentleman,  Mr.  Alexander  Popham,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  by  a me- 
thod which  he  relates  in  an  appendix  to  his  Elements  of  Speech  ; but 
it  feetns  that  Mr.  Popham  was  afterwards  fent  to  Dr.  Wallis,  who  had 
done  the  fame  thing  by  another  young  perfon  j and  upon  Mr.  Pop- 
ham’s  being  made  able  to  fpeak.  Dr.  Wallis  claimed  the  merit  of  it 
in  a paper  publiftied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  which  Dr. 
Holder  anfwered  *.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Holder,  Sufanna,  the  lifter  of 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  was  not  lefs  famous  than  her  hulband  for 
cures  of  another  kind,  it  being  related  of  her  in  the  infeription  on 
her  fepulchral  monument,  that,  * in  compaflion  to  the  poor  Ihc  ap- 
‘ plied  herfclf  to  the  knowledge  of  medicinal  remedies,  wherein 

* God  gave  fo  great  a bleffing,  that  thoufands  were  happily  healed 

* by  her,  and  no  one  ever  mifearried  j and  that  king  Charles  the  Se- 

* cond,  queen  Catherine,  and  very  many  of  the  court  had  alfo  expe- 

* rience  of  her  fuccefsful  hand  J-.' 

It  will  appear  by  the  account  hereafter  given  of  Dr.  Holder’s 
freatife  on  harmony,  that  he  was  very  deeply  Ikilled  in  the  theory, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  mulic.  In  the  chapel  and 
the  cathedrals  where  his  duty  required  him  to  attend,  he  was  a ftritt 
difciplinarian,  and,  for  being  very  exadt  in  the  performance  of  choral 
fervice,  and  frequently  reprimanding  the  choir-men  for  their  negli- 
gence in  it,  Michael  Wife  was  ufed  to  call  him  Mr.  Snub-dean. 
He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Amen  Corner  in  London  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  January,  1696,  aged  eighty-two,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
vault  under  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  with  a marble  monu- 
ment, on  which  is  the  following  infeription  : 

* H.  S.  E. 

• Gulielmus  Holder  S.  T.  P.  Sacelli  Regalis  Subdecanus  Sereniffl 

* Regi®  Majcftati  Subeleemofinarius  Ecclcfias  Sti  Pauli  et  Elienf. 

• Fafli  Oxon.  vol.  II.  col.  134. 

t This  infeription  feems  to  allude  to  a cure  which  correfponds  with  the  following  anec- 
dote. Mrs.  Holder  was  recommended  to  Charles  II.  to  care  a fore  finger  that  he  had ; the 
king  put  himfelf  under  her  care,  and  while  fhe  was  drefijng  it,  the  ferjeant  furgeon  came 
in,  and  enquiring  what  flic  was  about,  the  king  gave  him  his  finger ; the  furgeon  upon 
looking  at  it,  faid  * Oh,  this  fore  is  nothing * 1 know  very  well  faid  the  king  it  is  nothing, 
1 but  I know  as  well  that  of  it  you  would  have  made  fomethiog,  which  was  what  I meant 
' to  prevent,  by  committing  myfelf  to  the  care  of  this  good  lady. 

• Canon  i- 
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* Canonicus,  Societatis  Regis  Lond.  Sodalis,  &c.  Amplis  quidem 

* Titulis  donatus  ampliiTimis  dignus.  Vir  per  elegantis  et  amoeni 

* ingenii  Scientias  Induftria  fua  illuftravit,  Liberalitate  promovit, 

* egregie  eruditus  Theologicis,  Mathematicis,  et  Arte  Mufica,  Me- 

* moriam  excolite  ported  et  4 Lucubrationibus  fuis  editis  Loquela 

* Principia  agnofcite  et  Harmonise.  Obiit  24  Jan.  1697.’ 

The  treatife  of  the  natural  grounds  and  principles  of  harmony, 
is  divided  into  chapters.  In  the  firft  the  author  treats  of  found  in. 
general,  how  it  is  produced  and  propagated. 

Chap.  II.  is  on  the  fubjedt  of  found  harmonic,  the  firft  and  great 
principle  whereof  is  (hewn  to  be,  that  the  tune  of  a note,  to  fpeak  in 
our  vulgar  phrafe,  is  conrtituted  by  the  meafure  and  proportion  of  vi- 
brations of  the  fonorous  body,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  velocity  of  thofe 
vibrations  in  their  recourfes,  whether  the  fame  be  a chord,  a bell,  a 
pipe,  or  the  animal  larynx.  After  explaining  with  great  perfpicuity 
Galileo's  dodlrine  of  pendulums,  he  fuppofes  for  his  purpofe  the 
chord  of  a mufical  inrtrument  to  refemble  a double  pendulum  moving 
upon  two  centres,  the  nut  and  the  bridge,  and  vibrating  with  the^ 
greatert  range  in  the  middle  of  its  length. 

Chap.  IV.  He  makes  concord  to  confift  in  the  coincidence  of  the  vi- 
brations of  the  chords  of  two  inftruments,  and  fpcaks  to  this  purpofe  j 
If  the  vibrations  correfpond  in  every  courfe  and  recourfe,  the  concord 
produced  will  be  the  unilbn,  if  the  ratio  of  the  vibrations  be  as  2 to 
1 , in  which  cafe  they  will  unite  alternately,  viz.  at  every  courfe, 
eroding  at  the  recourfe,  the  concord  will  be  the  odlave.  If  the  vi- 
brations be  in  the  ratio  of  3 to  2,  their  founds  will  confort  in  a fifth,., 
uniting  after  every  fecond,  i.  e.  at  every  other  or  third  courle } and  if 
as  4 to  3,  in  a diateflaron  or  fourth,  uniting  after  every  third  recourfe,. 
viz.  at  every  fourth  courfe,  and  foof  the  other  cocfonances  according 
to  their  refpedtive  ratios. 

In  Chap.  V.  he  treats  of  the  three  forts  of  proportion,  namely,, 
arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  that  mixed  proportion  refulting  from 
the  former  two,,  called  harmonical  proportion.  Under  the  head  of 
geometrical  proportion,  the  author  confiders  the  three  fpecies  of 
multiplex,  fuperparticular,  and  fuperpartient,  already  explained  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  and  gives  the  rules  for  boding  the  habitudes 
of  rations  or  proportions,  as  alfo  a medium  or  mediety  between  the 
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terms  of  any  ration,  by  addition,  fubtraCtion,  multiplication,  and  di« 
vifion  of  rations,  forming  thereby  a praxis  of  mufical  arithmetic. 

In  Chap.  VI.  entitled  of  Difcords  and  Degrees,  the  author  di- 
gr.-fl'es  to  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  touching  which  hefeems  toac- 
quiefee  in  the  opinion  of  Kircher  and  Gaffendus,  that  the  Greeks 
never  ufed  conloit  mufic,  i.  c.  of  different  parts  at  once,  but  only 
folitary,  for  one  fingle  voice  or  inftrument  j which  mufic  he  fays  by 
the  elaborate  curiofity  and  nicety  of  contrivance  of  degrees,  and  by 
meafures,  rather  than  by  harmonious  confonancy  and  by  long  (ludied 
performance,  was  more  proper  to  make  great  impreffions  upon  the 
fancy.andoperate  accordingly  as  fome  hiftorians  relate.  Whereas,  adds 
he,  ours  more  fedately  affeCts  the  underftanding  and  judgment,  from 
the  judicious  contrivance  and  happy  compofition  of  melodious  con- 
fort.  He  concludes  this  fentiment  with  an  affertion  that  the  diato- 
nic genus  of  mufic  is  founded  in  the  natural  grounds  of  harmony  ; 
but  not  fo,  or  not  fo  regularly,  the  chromatic  or  enarmonic  kinds, 
of  which  neverthelefs  he  gives  an  accurate  defignation,  concluding 
with  a fcheme  from  Alypius  of  the  characters  ufed  in  the  notation  of 
the  ancient  Greek  mufic,  with  their  feveral  powers. 

In  the  conclufion  of  this  work  he  gives  as  a reafon  why  fome  per- 
fons  do  not  love  mufic,  a difeovery  of  the  famous  Dr.  Willis,  to 
wit,  that  there  is  a certain  nerve  in  the  brain  which  fome  perfons 
have  and  fome  have  not. 

The  abqvementioned  treatife  of  Dr.  Holder  is  written  with  re- 
markable accuracy;  there  is  in  it  no  confufion  of  terms;  all  that  it 
teaches  is  made  clear  and  confpicuous,  and  the  doCtrines  contained 
in  it  are  fuch  as  every  mufician  ought  to  be  matter  of;  and  much 
more  of  the  theory  of  mufic  he  need  not  know, 

It  appears  that  befides  a profound  knowledge  in  the  theory  of  mufic. 
Dr.  Holder  was  poffefled  of  an  eminent  degree  of  Ikill  in  the  fcience 
of  practical  compofition.  In  a noble  collection  of  church-mufic,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tudway,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
feum,  of  which  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given,  is  an  anthem  for 
three  voices  in  the  key  of  C with  the  greater  third,  to  the  words 
* Praifc  our  God  ye  people,’  by  Dr.  William  Holder. 
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Mu*.  Arabella  Hunt,  cerebrated  for  her  beauty,  but  morefor 
'A  fine  voipe  and  an  exquifite  hand  on  the  lute,  lived  at  this  time,  and 
was  the  perlon  for  whom  many  of  the  fongs  of  Blow  and  Purcell  were 
compofcd.  She  taught  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  to  ling  ; and  was 
much  favoured  by  queen  Mary,  who,  for  the  fake  of  having  Mrs.  Hunt 
near  her,  bellowed  on  her  an  employment  about  her  perfon,  and  would 
frequently  be  entertained  in  private  with  her  performance,  even  of 
common  popular  fongs  *,  A gentleman  now  living,  the  fon  of  one 

• Vide  ante,  page  6,  in  not.  the  (lory  of  her  tinging,  at  the  queen’s  requell,  the 
-®IJ  b»IUd  of  ‘ Cold  and  taw,' and  Purcell’s  rcTcnge  on  the  queen  for  it. 
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who  ufed  frequently  to  fing  with  her,  remembers  to  have  heard  his 
father  fay,  that  Mrs.  Hunt's  voice  was  like  the  pipe  of  a bullfinch. 
She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a man,  who,  for  reafons  that 
may  be  gueffed  at,  ought  to  have  continued  for  the  whole  of  his  life 
in  a (late  of  celibacy:  Nevcrthclefs  fhe  lived  irreproachably,  and  main- 
tained the  charadterof  a model!  and  virtuous  woman  ; the  reputation 
whereof,  together  with  her  accomplifliments,  rendered  her  a wel- 
come vifitant  in  the  bed  families  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  fummer 
.feafon  fhe  was  much  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Rooth  at  Epfom.  This 
gentleman  had  married  the  dowager  of  the  fecond  earl  of  Donegal, 
and  being  very  fond  of  mufifc,  had  frequent  concerts  there.  In  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Rooth  to  Mr.  John  Hughes,  the  author  of  the  Siege 
of  Damafcus,  he  tells  him  that  Mrs.  Hunt  is  at  his  houfe,  and  waits 
to  fee  him,  and  hopes  he  will  bring  Signor  Corelli  with  him  *. 

Mrs.  Hunt  died  on  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  December,  1705.  Mr. 
Congreve  has  celebrated  her  in  an  ode  entitled  * On  Mrs.  Arabella 
* Hunt  finging,’  and  in  the  following  lines,  written  after  her  de- 
ceafe,  under  the  pidture  of  her  by  Kneller,  from  which  the  above  is 
taken.  ■ , 

Were  there  on  earth  another  voice  like  thine. 

Another  hand  fo  bled:  with  /kill  divine. 

The  late  afflidted  world  feme  hopes  might  have. 

And  harmony  retrieve  thee  from  the  grave. 

In  the  foregoing  account  refpedling  the  Englifh  church  muficians, 
frequent  occafion  has  occurred  to  mention  their  appointments  to 
places  in  the  royal  chapel : The  term  Royal  chapel  means  in  gene- 
ral the  chapel  in  each  of  the  royal  palaces,  but  in  common  fpeech 
it  is  taken  for  that  of  Whitehall.  This  makes  it  neceflary  to  relate 
a melancholy  accident  that  happened  near  the  end  of  the  lad  century, 
which  was  followed  by  a tranflation  of  the  royal  refidence,  and  may 
in  fomc  fort  be  confidered  as  a new  era  in  the  hidory  of  church-mufic. 

The  palace  of  Whitehall  was  originally  built  by  Cardinal  Wolfey. 
On  his  attainder  it  became  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  was  the  town- 
refidencc  of  our  princes  from  Henry  VIII.  down  to  William  and 
Mary  : it  was  a fpacious  building,  in  a ftylefomewhat  refcmbling 

* Meaning  the  Sonatas  of  Corelli,  then  but  lately  publifhed. 
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Chrifl  Church  college,  Oxford,  and  the  chapel  was  a fpacious  and 
magnificent  room.  On  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1698,  by  the  care- 
lefsnefs,  as  it  is  faid,  of  fome  of  the  fervants  in  the  laundry,  the 
whole  of  it  was  confumed  *,  and  the  king  and  queen  necefiitated  to 
take  up  their  refidence  at  St.  James’s,  where  there  was  neither  room 
fufficicnt  to  receive,  nor  accommodations  for,  half  the  houlhofd  J*. 

• This  edifice  narrowly  cfcaped  a total  demolition  by  fire  on  the  ninth  day  of  April, 
l6q  I.  The  circumllanccs  are  thus  related  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Puheney  to  Sir  W.  Colt, 
cited  in  the  Continuation  of  Rapin’#  Hiltory  of  England,  vol.  I.  page  tyt.  ‘Itbegan 

* about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  by  the  negligence  of  a maid  fervant.  who,  (to  fare  the  pain* 
‘ of  cutting  a candle  from  a pound,  burnt  one  off,  and  threw  the  red.  down  carclelsly  before 

* the  flame  was  out,)  at  the  lower  end  of  the  (lone  gallery,  in  thofc  lodgings  which  were 
‘ the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth’s,  and  burnt  very  violently  till  four  tire  next  rooming,  during 

* which  time  almoft  all  the  (lone  gallery  and  buildings  behind  it,  as  far  as  the  I hames, 

* were  confumed,  and  one  or  two  men  killed  by  the  buildings  that  were  blown  up.’ 

t The  places  of  the  royal  refidence  from  time  to  time  are  very  indidinftly  noted  by 
our  bidorians,  the  enquiry  into  them  is  a fubjeft  of  fome  curiof.ty,  and  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  an  antiquary  : the  moil  ancient  that  we  know  of  was  the  palace  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  adjoining  to  the  monailcry  of  Wcflmindcr,  the  feite  whereof  is  now  called 
Old  Palace  yard,  in  this  was  the  Aula  Regia,  in  which  were  ho'den  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. William  Rufus  built  Wcfiminilcr-hall.  as  it  is  faid,  to  rid  his  houfc  of  fo  great 
and  troublefomc  affemblies  ; and  it  is  further  faid  that  he  meditated  building  near  it  a new 
palace,  which  defign  of  his  gave  name  to  New  Palace-yard.  Ncvcithelcfs  the  fucceeding 
kings  down  to  Henry  VIII.  continued  to  dwell  in  the  old  palace. 

Whitehall  was  originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  and  judiciary  of 
England,  and  afterwards  became  the  inn  or  "town-refidcnce  of  the  arcibifliops  of  York. 
Wolfcy  re-edified  it,  but  being  convifted  of  a premunire  anno  1519,  it  was,  21  Henry 
VIII.  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  certain  other  great 
'officers,  recovered  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  the  tife  of  the  king  againft  the  cardinal,  by 
the  name  of  York-place,  and  they  by  charter  delivered  and  confirmed  1 he  fame  to  the  king, 
which  charter,  dated  7 Feb.  21  Hen.  VIII.  is  now  extant  among  the  records  at  Weil- 
minder.  Strype,  book  VI.  page  5 . 

After  this,  Henry  VIII.  removed  his  dwelling  from  the  old  palace  near  the  monaflery  of 
St.  Peter  Wrdminfler  to  Whitehall,  and  that  bccaufe  the  old  palace  was  then,  and  had 
been  a long  time  before  in  uticr  ruin  and  decay,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  an  aft  of  parliament, 
28  Hen  VIII.  cap.  12.  and  that  the  king  had  lately  obtained  this  Whitehall,  which  is 
dyled  in  the  fame  aft,*  One  great  manfion,  place  and  houfc,  being  parcel  of  the  poffcflions 

* of  the  archhiiboprick  01  York,  fituatc  in  the  town  of  Wcilminflcr,  not  much  diilant  from 

* the  fame  ancient  palace  ; and  shat  he  had  lately  upon  the  foil  of  the  faid  manfion  place 
4 and  houfc,  and  upon  the  ground  thereunto  belonging,  moil  fnmptuouily  andcuiiouliy 

* builded  and  edified  many  anti  did  in  cl  beautiful,  coitly,  and  piofant  lodging-,  build. 

* ings,  and  manfion*,  for  his  grace's  fingu'ar  ptcafure,  comfort,  and  commodity,  to  the 

* honour  of  hishigbnefs  and  his  realm.  And  thereunto  adjoining  had  made  a park,  wat- 
‘ led  and  environed  wirh  brick  and  (lone  i and  there  deviled  and  ordained  many  and  fin- 

* gular  commodious  things,  pleafurcs,  and  other  ncceffaries,  apt  and  convenient  to  apper- 

* tain  to  fo  noble  a prince  for  his  padime  and  fohcc. 

By  the  faid  aft  the  whole  limits  of  the  royal  palace  are  fet  out  and  deferibed,  namely, 

* That  all  the  faid  foil,  ground,  manfion,  and  buildings,  and  the  park,  and  alfo  the  foil 
‘ of  the  ancient  palace,  fhould  be  from  thenceforth  the  king's  whole  palace  at  Well- 
' minder,  and  fo  be  taken,  deemed,  and  reputed,  and  to  be  called  and  named  the  king’s 

* palace 
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Concerning  the  palace  of  St.  James,  it  is  faid  by  Stow,  Newcourt, 
and  others,  that  it  was  formerly,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queft,  an  hofpital  founded  by  the  citizens  of  London  for  fourteen 
lifters,  maidens  that  were  leprous,  living  chaftely  and  honeftly  in  di- 
vine fervice. 

* This  hofpital  was  furrendcred  to  king  Hen.  VIII.  in  23  of  hi« 

* reign,  being  then  valued  at  tool,  per  ann.  The  lifters  being  com- 

* pounded  with,  were  allowed  peniions  for  term  of  their  lives,  and 

* the  king  built  there  a goodly  manner,  annexing  thereunto  a park, 

* inclofed  about  with  a wall  of  brick,  now  called  St.  James’s  Park, 

* which  hath  been  of  late  years  (to  wit)  foon  after  the  Teftauration, 

* very  much  improved  and  beautified  with  a canal,  ponds,  and  cu- 

* rious  walks  between  rows  of  trees,  by  king  Charles  II.  and  fince 

* that  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  whole  encompafied  round  with  a 

* brick  wall  by  the  fame  king,  and  ferves  indifferently  to  the  two 

* palaces  of  St.  James  and  White-hall.'  Newcourt’s  Repertorium, 
vol.  I.  page  662.  Stow’s  Survey,  edit.  1633.  page  495. 

* palace  at  Weftminfter  for  ever.  And  that  the  faid  palace  fhoald  extend,  and  be  as  well 

* within  the  foil  and  places  before  limrtted  and  appointed,  as  alfoin  all  theflreet  or  way  lead- 

* ing  from  Charing  Crofs  unto  the  Sanfiuary-gatc  at  Weftminfter  s and  to  all  thehoafea, 

* buildings,  lands,  and  tenements  on  both  (idea  of  the  fame  ftreet  or  way  from  the  faid 
*■  Crofs  unto  Weftminfter  hall,  between  the  water  of  the  Thames  on  the  eafl  part,  and 

* the  faid  park-wall  on  the  weft  part,  and  lb  through  all  the  limits  of  the  old  palace.’ 
Before  this  time,  befidn  the  old  palace  at  Weftminfter,  our  princes  had  lundry  place* 

of  residence,  as  namely  the  Tower,  the  Old  Jewry,  where  Henry  VI.  dwelt ; Baynard'a 
Caftle,  the  habitation  of  Henty  VII.  Tower  Hoyai,  of  Rich.  II.  and  Stephen  ; the  Ward- 
robe in  Carter- lane  of  Rich.  III.  Hen.  VII.  Ii»ed  alfo  at  Bridewell,  and  Elizabeth  at 
Whitehall,  and  alfo  at  Somerfet  houfe.  Of  their  fummer  palaces,  namely  Windfor, 
Hampton  Court,  Shene,  Greenwich,  Eltham,  and  others,  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
biftory. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Inigo  Jones  made  a defign  for  a new  palace  at  Whitehall,  but 
the  only  part  Of  it  ever  built  was  the  Banquetting-houfe  as  it  now  appears.  One  Cavendiflt 
Wcedon,  a member  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  of  whom  farther  mention  will  be  made  hereafter, 
publ  iflied  a propofal  for  rebuilding  it  it  in  feven  years, at  an  expence  not  exceeding  6co,OOOI. 
as  alfo  a feheme  for  raifing  the  money.  Vide  Slrype'sCautinuation  of  Stow.'x  Surrey  of. 
Edition,  book  VI.  page  6.. 
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